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Seven  Million  Watch-Tower 
in  the  Bell  System 

The  original  campanili  were  the        essential    to   national    safety,   c< 
watch-towers  of  o\l  Venice,  guard-        venience  and  progress, 
ing  the  little  republic  from  invasion 
by  hostile  fleets. 

Later,  bells  were  mounted  in 
these  same  towers  to  give  warning 
of  attack  and  celebrate  victories. 

Judged  by  modern  telephone 
standards,  such  a  system  of  com- 
munication seems  crude  and  in- 
adequate. 

In  the  civilization  of  .K.'-rUgyi  a 
more  perfect  intercom  mimiba'tfoV  js  people. 

AMERICAN  TEL£p:rtdKit-'AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPAN 
AND  ASSOCIATED    COMPANIES 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Serv 


The  Bell  System  binds  * 
a  nation    of    nearly  one    hundi 
million    people,   by  "highways 
speech"  extending  into  every  nc 
and  corner  of  this  great  country. 

Seven  million  Bell  telephc 
stations  are  the  watch -tow 
which  exchange,  daily,  twenty-f 
million  messages  for  the  happine 
prosperity  and  progress  of  all  i 
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The  world's  greatest  artists 

make  records 
only  for  the  Victor 

The  world's  greatest  artists!  Caruso,  Mel- 
ba, Tetrazzini,  and  others  who  have  for  years 
charmed  enthusiastic  audiences,  and  whose 
names  are  known  in  every  home. 

The  world's  greatest  artists!  New  comers  in 
the  field  of  American  opera — Titta  Ruffo  and 
Frieda  Hempel  who  have  scored  great  suc- 
cesses abroad,  and  whose  voices  were  heard 
on  Victor  Records  before  these  artists  ever 
appeared  in  America. 

The  world's  greatest  artists!  Journet,  Jadlow- 
ker,  and  others  who  will  not  return  to  America 
this  season;  Michailowa,  Battistini,  Huguet,  and 
Paoli,  who  have  not  yet  appeared  in  America; 
and  Sembrich,  Planc.on,  and  Patti,  who  have 
retired  from  the  operatic  stage. 

And  there  are  even  artists  who  are  no  longer 
among  the  living — Tamagno  and  Gilibert — 
whose  voices  are  preserved  for  all  time  on  Victor 
Records,  the  living  evidence  of  their  greatness. 

The  world's  greatest  artists — universally 
acknowledged  the  foremost  exponents  of  the 
operatic  art — all  brought  to  you  on  the  Victor 
to  sing  for  you  in  your  own  home  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  composers. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demon- 
strate to  you  the  wonderful  Victor-Victrola. 

Victor-Victrolas  $15  to  $200.  Victors  $10  to  $100. 
Your  dealer  will  arrange  terms  to  suit  your  con- 
venience, if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co  .  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors. 
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New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealer*  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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WHY  not  have 
a  clear  skin, 
soft  white 
hands,  a  clean  scalp 
and  good  hair?  It 
is  your  birthright. 
Cuticura  Soap  and 
Cuticura  Ointment 
have  done  more  to 
maintain  the  purity 
and  beauty  of  the 
complexion,  hands  and  hair  in  the  last  thirty- 
four  years  than  all  other  skin  preparations 
combined.  No  other  emollients  do  so  much 
for  pimples,  blackheads,  red,  rough  skins, 
itching,  scaly  scalps,  dry,  thin  and  falling 
hair,  chapped  hands  and  shapeless  nails  as  do 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment 

They  do  even  more  for  skin-tortured  and 
disfigured  infants  and  children.  Besides, 
they  satisfy  in  purity,  delicacy  and  fragrance 
the  most  discriminating. 

Although  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  are  sold  through- 
out the  world,  you  need  not  buy  them  until  you  try 
them.  A  liberal  sample  of  each  with  32-page  Skin  Book 
free  from  nearest  depot.  Address  Potter  Drug  &  Chem. 
Corp.,  Dept.  33,  Boston,  London,  Paris,  Sydney,  Cal- 
cutta, Bombay,  Hong  Kong,  Tokio  or  Cape  Town. 
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Here  is  a  REAL  Necessity 

Needed  in  every  home,  by  every  man  and  woman,  young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor.  Something  the  bachelor,  the  house- 
wife or  the  traveler  has  been  longing  for  and  it  is  so  good 
that  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  lived  without  it. 


The  De  Luxe 
Garment  Strap 


The  wearing  apparel  of  two  persons 
can  be  hung  on  one  strap  —  your 
clothes  are  "out  of  the  way"  and  don't 
need  continual  pressing — gives  you 
extra  space  and  more  comfort  while 
traveling  and  saves  two-thirds  the 
space  in  your  clothes  closet  at  home. 
Can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
when  not  in  use. 


For  Bale  by  dealers  or  mailed  post-paid  for  FIFTY  CENTS 

Is  Quaranteed  to   Meet   With  Your  Approval  or  Your  Money  Returned 

Descriptive  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 
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The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn 

By  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 

'The  best  he  has  yet  written." — New  York   Sun 
"It  is  full  of  the  most  delightful  reading." 

—  Philadelphia  Ledger 

'No  bit  of  the  old  charm  wanting  in    The 

Arm-Chair   at  the    Inn.' "—Boston    Herald 


Illustrated. 


Scientific     Sprague 

By  FRANCIS  LYNDE 
Author  of  "The  Price"  and 
"The  Taming  of  Red  Butte 
Western" 

Scientific  Sprague  is 
a  government  engineer 
with  a  passion  for  am- 
ateur  detective  work. 
This  he  has  a  chance  to 
gratify  through  the 
tangles  of  difficulties 
that  enmesh  the  work 
of  his  friend,  a  railroad 
superintendent  of  the 
old  Red  Butte  Western. 
How  he  unravels  thecn 
is  told  in  the  graphic 
narration  of  a  half-dozen 
exciting  and  mysterious 
episodes. 

Illustrated 
$1.35  net;  by  mail  $1.35 

Mary     Pechell 

By  MRS.  BELLOC 
LOWNDES 

Author  of  "Jane  Oglander," 
"The  Chink  in  the  Armour," 
etc. 

$i.3o  net;  by  mail  $1.38 


$1.30  net;  postpaid  $1.44 


HENRY  VAN  DYKE'S 

First  Large  Volume  of  Fiction  in  Five  Years 

The    Unknown    Quantity 


A  Book  of  Romance  and  Some  Half-Told  Tales 


UNKNOWN 
QUANTITY 


Many  handsome  Illustrations  in  color  and 

black    and    white 
Price  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.66 

A  new  work  of  fiction  by  Henry  van 
Dyke  is  an  event  in  literature,  eagerly 
waited  for  by  the  many  thousands  who 
have  read  his  "Days  Off,"  "The  Blue 
Flower,"  "The  Ruling  Passion."  This 
new  book  is  his  most  important  work 
of  prose.  Dealers  are  prepared  to 
meet  the  great  demand. 


The  Red  Cross  Girl 

By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

You  know  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Davis's  stories  when  they 
represent  the  height  of  his  great  story-telling  talent.  These  do. 
The  feeling  is,  he  never  excelled  if  he  ever  equaled  "The  Red 
Cross  Girl"  or  "The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Crescent."  The  others 
are  worthy  to  be  in  the  same  collection.  $1.25  net;  postpaid  $i. 3s 
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The   Turnstile 


By  A.  E.  W.  MASON 

The  romance  of  Harry 
Rames,  vivid,  forceful 
adventurer,  fighting  up- 
ward in  politics  .with  the 
steady  calculation  that 
tooK,  him  "farthest 
South,"  and  of  Cynthia 
Daventry,  idealist  and 
heiress— this  is  the  cen- 
tral theme  in  a  novel  of 
variegated  character  and 
incident  that  begins 
on  the  plain-tracts  of 
Argentina  but  shifts  to 
the  political  stage  of 
England. 

$1.30  net;  by  mall  $1.40 
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Hitchcock  Military   Academy 

San   Rafael,   Cal. 


One   of  the   Four   Main    Hall* 


A  HOME  school  for    boys,    separate    rooms,    large 
campus,  progressive,  efficient,  thorough,  Govern- 
ment   detail    and    full    corps     of     experienced 
instructors,  accredited  to  the  Universities. 

Ideally  located  in    the    picturesque    foothills  of 
Marin    County,     fifteen     miles    from    San    Francisco.  • 
Founded  1878.        Easter  term  begins  January  6,  1913. 
Catalogue  on   application. 
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THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School  of  Acting 

in  America. 
The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic   Art 


Advantages 

Professional  Experience  While  Studying 
Positions  Secured  for  Graduates 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course 

Students  Can  Enter  Any  Time 


M    I*- 
Ain.i  r 


with    Mr.  (JerBon  for 
iwl  Cuat'hiug 


Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School   Building 

406  Van  X-ss  Avenue  bet.MoAiii.-i-T  un<!  l  niton  8ts 

\l 
Writ  »gue 


Manzanita  Hall 

PALO  ALTO.  CAL. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  preparing  boys  and  young 
ten  for  entrance  to  the  universities.  The  loca- 
on  adjacent  to  Stanford  University  and  to  Palo 
Ito,  a  town  of  remarkable  culture,  makes  pos- 
Ible  a  school  life  of  unusual  advantages  and 
pportunlties. 

Twentieth  year  opens  August  27,  1912.  For 
atalogue  and  specific  Information  address 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


Miss    Barker's    School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Departments.          Accredited 

Ideal  location,  new  buildings. 
Catalogue    upon    Application 
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CALIFORNIA 


Make  Your  Home 
Cheerful  and  Inviting 


For  brightness,  durability  and  absolute  clean- 
liness, there  is  no  floor  covering  of  moderate  cost 
that  will  compare  with  CREX  carpets,  rugs  and 
runners.  They  have  rightfully  been  called  the 
ideal  floor  covering  because  they  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  keeping  the  housi  clean  and  bright.  They 
do  not  hold  dust  or  dirt  as  do  cotton  or  woolen 
coverings — they  are  reversible — light,  yet  sub- 
stantial, therefore  easy  to  handle  and  can'  be 
cleaned  and  freshened  In  a  few  moments  with  a 
damp  broom. 

The  great  popularity  and  universal  use  of 
CREX  as  the  all-year-round  floor  covering  In 
expensively  furnished  as  well  as  In  modest  homes 
Is  due  to  Its  adaptability  both  inside  and  out. 

You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  go  to  the  nearest 
dealer  and  carefully  inspect  the  CREX  line.  You 
will  find  numerous  patterns  and  sizes,  and  can 
match  the  color  scheme  of  any  room.  There  are 
runners  for  halls  and  stairs,  carpets  for  unpol- 
ished floors,  and  rugs  suitable  for  every  room  In 
the  house.  While  there  Is  no  covering  which  will 
make  the  porch  or  out-dQor  living. room  so  cheer- 
ful and  Inviting.  Rain  or  dampness  does  not 
affect — they  lie  flat — never  curl. 


There  are  imitation  grass  floor  coverings  simi- 
lar in  appearance,  but  of  inferior  quality.  If  you 
want  the  original  and  genuine  look  for  the  CREX 
trade-mark  almost  Invisibly  woven  in  the  bind- 
ing on  the  sides  as  well  as  the  CREX  label 
stitched  on  every  rug — Identification  marks  for 
your  protection  and  our  guarantee. 

The  story  of  CREX  products  is  an  Interesting 
one  and  should  be  read  by  every  housekeeper. 
We  will  gladly  mail  you  a  copy  upon  request; 
also  our  1913  Catalogue  showing  numerous  pat- 
terns in  life-like  colorings.  Ask  for  Catalogue 
A1.  A  postal  request  will  bring  it  to  you. 

Sold  by  most  first-class  Department,  Furni- 
ture, and  Housefurnishing  stores. 


Crex  Carpet  Co, 

377  Broadway,  New  York 
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This  VpSO  style  of  Home 
Grand  is  a  splendid  grand 
piano,  suited  for  any  home 
and  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  tone,  touch 
magnificent  wearing  quali- 
ties of  the 
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Vose  Pianos 

are  only  explained  by  the 

exclusive 

ures  and  the  high-grade 

material      and       superb 

workmanship  that  enter 

into  their  construction. 

We  deliver,  when  request- 
t>  1,  direct  from  our  f.; 
free  of  charge,  and  g. 
tee  perfect  satisfaction. 


Liberal  allowance   made   for  old 
pianos.      Time  payments  accepted. 

FREE     1 1  you  arc  interested  in  pianos  let  us  s»  • 
br«"*  ifully  illustrated  catalog  that  gn*s  full  inform 
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old    California    Hospitality 
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'•in  I  kail  A  Hi  os 

By  Grace  Hutcheson 


IT  IS  a  startling  fact  that  only 
three  hundred  years  ago  the  Sul- 
tan's ships  were  masters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea  was 
a  Turkish  lake,  and  the  Turkish  em- 
pire embraced,  with  the  exception  of 
Rome,  all  the  great  and  historical  cities 
of  antiquity — Ephesus,  Smyrna,  An- 
tioch,  Damascus,  Athens,  Jerusalem 
and  Alexandria.  One  point  of  the 
Golden  Crescent  rested  on  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  the  other  glittered  opposite 
the  Moorish  Towers  of  Granada.  The 
Turks  swept  up  the  Danube,  captured 
Belgrade  and  Budapest,  besieged 
Vienna,  and  Hungary  became  a  Turk- 
ish Province.  Only  two  hundred  years 


ago  Vienna  a  second  time  resisted 
their  attack,  but  since  that  day,  the 
Ottoman  Empire's  power  has  steadily 
declined,  and  one  by  one  her  prov- 
inces, Bulgaria,  Greece,  Roumania, 
Servia,  Algiers  and  Tunis  have  slipped 
from  under  her  cruel  yoke.  In  Europe 
alone,  where  she  once  possessed  a  ter- 
ritory of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  she  now  has  but 
sixty  thousand,  and  of  her  European 
population  of  twenty  million  there  re- 
mains but  five  millions  under  her  rule. 
Of  the  three  countries — Bulgaria, 
Servia  and  Greece — now  brought  into 
prominence  by  their  final  and  successj 
ful  stand  against  their  ancient  foe,- 


A  street  scene  in  Belgrade. 


Bulgaria,  perhaps  the  most  aggressive, 
is  a  country  about  the  size  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  has  several  railroads 
owned  by  the  government.  The  ser- 
vice is  very  poor,  and  time  tables  al- 
most useless,  as  the  trains  run  in  a 
most  haphazard  fashion.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  farmers. 
Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  entire  ter- 
ritory is  in  pasture,  wool,  hides  and 
skins  being  the  greatest  exports.  The 
Bulgarian  language  is  a  sort  of  Russian 
dialect.  Sofia  is  the  capital  and  com- 
mercial center.  Most  of  the  natives 
wear  garments  made  from  unshorn 
sheepskin,  with  the  wool  worn  next 
to  the  skin,  and  the  leather  side  tanned 
to  a  soft,  white,  velvety  appearance 
like  buckskin;  this,  of  course,  is  the 
dress  of  the  out-lying  districts,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  have  adopted 
European  styles. 

Every  man  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-four  years  must  do 
military  duty  for  five  years.  The  offi- 
cers about  the  town  are  handsome  fel- 
lows of  fine  physique,  with  intelligent 
faces  and  soldierly  carriage.  The 


natives  are  all  natural  horsemen,  and 
a  squadron  of  Bulgarian  cavalry  is  a 
worthy  object  of  admiration.  The 
native  horses  are  small,  but  sturdy  and 
of  great  endurance,  but  the  principal 
draft  animals  used  are  the  domesti- 
cated buffaloes  of  the  Asiatic  species; 
they  do  not  resemble  the  noble  ani- 
mals which  roamed  the  American 
prairies. 

The  working  classes  are  compara- 
tively well  off,  for  there  is  no  lack  of 
employment  for  those  who  wish  to 
work.  The  peasants  are  industrious 
and  intelligent,  and  both  men  and  wo- 
men are  of  fine  physique,  capable  of 
great  endurance.  They  make  most  of 
their  clothing  of  wool,  which  they 
grow  and  shear  on  their  own  farms, 
and  which  the  women  spin  and  weave 
into  garments;  these  women  also  do 
beautiful  embroidery — not  to  sell — 
but  to  adorn  their  holiday  attire.  They 
have  very  little  faith  in  banks,  and 
when  they  accumulate  a  little  money 
they  bury  it  in  the  ground.  In  a  large 
measure,  this  accounts  for  the  con- 
tinued disappearance  of  Bulgarian 


On  a  road  to  Belgrade,  the  capital  of  Servia. 


coin  from  circulation.  Their  Oriental 
characteristics  crop  out  in  their  eager- 
ness to  acquire  wealth  and  their  anx- 
iety to  get  the  best  of  a  bargain.  The 
impression  in  Bulgaria,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  is  that  all  Americans 
are  rich  and  reckless  with  their 
money.  Travelers  always  comment 
upon  the  hospitality  of  the  peasants: 
whenever  you  enter  a  cottage  you  are 
warmly  welcomed,  and  no  stranger 
who  comes  in  peace  is  ever  turned 
away  from  the  door. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  that  portion 
of  Bulgaria  which  borders  on  the 
Black  Sea  is  unusually  favorable  for 
rose  culture,  and  from  the  middle  of 
June  until  late  in  October,  the  women, 
carrying  large  bags  over  their  shoul- 
ders, pluck  the  fragrant  petals,  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  rose  leaves  are 
gathered  in  this  way  every  year.  The 
oil  produced  at  the  distilleries  is 
worth  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  pound. 

The  national  faith  of  the  Bulgarians 
is  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
which  is  also  the  accepted  belief  of 


the  Servians,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Mohammedans,  these  Bulgarians  and 
Servians  forfeited  their  lives  by  ac- 
cepting the  faith  of  the  Greek  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  so,  as 
often  as  an  excuse  is  offered,  it  be- 
comes a  religious  duty  to  exterminate 
them.  Like  the  Bulgarians,  the  Ser- 
vians, too,  are  tillers  of  the  soil, 
eighty-sevan  per  cent  of  this  country's 
population  being  engaged  in  farming. 
Plvrmg7  wheat,  grass  and  corn  are  the 
principal  products,  but  they  also  raise 
sheep,  goats  and  hogs  in  great  num- 
bers. After  a  war  with  Bulgaria,  in 
which  Servia  was  defeated,  it  was 
proposed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  swine  instead  of 
cash. 

Servia,  though  one  of  the  smallest 
countries  of  all  Europe,  has  long  fur- 
nished food  for  gossip  to  all  her  near 
and  far  neighbors,  and  the  notoriety 
of  her  rulers,  for  many  years,  has  been 
the  butt  of  Continental  comment.  This 
little  country  has  been  extensively 
advertised  as  "a  poor  man's  paradise," 
as  the  soil,  climate  and  other  condi- 


Types  of  Bulgarian  women. 


tions  are  favorable  for  people  of 
small  means. 

In  the  evenings,  the  big  cafe  of  the 
principal  hotel  at  Belgrade  is  filled 
with  smokers  and  merry-makers.  The 
chief  amusement  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  city's  inhabitants  consists  of 
drinking  beer,  talking  politics  and 
smoking.  This  is  the  usual  evening 
program  and  often  lasts  into  the  morn- 
ing hours.  On  Sundays  and  holidays 
the  women,  also,  join  the  crowds  in 
the  cafes.  Strange  to  say,  and  much 
at  variance  with  our  cus-.oms,  Sunday 
morning  is  their  market  day,  and  the 
display  of  fish,  meats  anc:  vegetables 
is  large  and  interesting.  On  one  side 
of  the  principal  square  are  the  Ser- 
vian butchers,  hucksters  and  dealers, 
while  on  the  other  side  are  shown  the 
products  from  Hungary,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  much  better,  and  because  of 
the  duty,  their  prices  are,  of  course, 
much  higher;  therefore  the  poorer 
classes  deal  at  the  Servian  side. 

A  bride  in  her  native  dress  is  some- 


times seen  on  Sunday  mornings  at  the 
market-place,  and  is  a  most  interest- 
ing sight.  Her  head  is  covered  with 
a  peculiar  turban,  from  which  hang 
clusters  of  coins,  while  long  strings  of 
coins  are  suspended  from  a  necklace 
and  a  girdle,  and  these  hang  over 
her  shoulders  and  hips.  They  are 
her  dowry,  and  the  rest  of  her  costume 
— which  is  usually  of  bright  colors — 
is  of  little  importance.  She  began  sav- 
ing these  coins  in  her  childhood.  In- 
stead of  putting  them  into  a  bank,  she 
strung  them  together  to  wear  as  orna- 
ments on  festive  occasions,  that  they 
might  prove  an  attraction  to  the  eligi- 
ble young  men  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  custom  of  the  community  allows 
her  to  control  her  dowry  after  mar- 
riage, and  should  her  choice  fall  on  a 
not  very  prosperous  man,  it  is  ex- 
changed for  a  piece  of  land,  cattle  or 
household  goods,  or,  one  by  one  the 
coins  are  taken  from  the  strings  to 
meet  emergencies.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  peasants  of  Servia  are  well- 


Types  of  Servian  women. 


to-do,  and  as  long  as  peace  is  pre- 
served, they  can  live  comfortably  and 
save  money.  Often  these  strings  of 
coins  are  handed  down  from  mother 
to  daughter  as  cherished  heirlooms. 
There  is  no  need  of  alms  houses  in 
this  prosperous  little  country,  for  there 
are  no  paupers.  All  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  must 
attend  the  public  schools,  which  are 
"11ont  and  numerous.  The  Servian 
language  is  a  mixture  of  Russian  and 
Greek,  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  Bulgarians. 

The  Greek  is  the  bridge  between 
the  East  and  the  West — externally  he 
may  be  of  the  West,  but  his  Oriental 
nature  is  readily  shown  by  the  stand- 
point from  which  he  regards  life.  He 
is  content  to  take  things  as  they 
come.  "It  is  in  the  hands  of  God," 
his  favorite  expression,  is  equivalent 
to  "It  is  the  will  of  Allah."  We  of- 
ten hear  the  phrase :  "He  is  as  hand- 
some as  a  Greek  god,"  but  this  is  not 
brought  to  mind  by  the  squatty  figures 


of  the  peasants  one  sees  through  the 
country  to-day.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  native 
of  Greece  is  his  curiosity,  which 
knows  no  limit:  he  must  know  the 
nationality  of  the  stranger,  whence  he 
comes,  whither  he  is  going,  the  size 
of  his  family,  his  income,  etc.  This, 
of  course,  seems  gross  impertinence, 
but  it  is  not  intended  as  such;  in  fact, 
they  believe  they  are  showing  their 
friendliness  by  the  amount  of  interest 
they  take  in  your  affairs. 

The  Greek  custom  of  eating  out  of  a 
common  dish  may  seem  distinctive, 
but  it  is  only  another  Oriental  habit, 
which  he  no  doubt  learned  from  the 
Turk.  This  practice,  of  course,  is  dis- 
continued by  those  of  the  higher 
classes,  but  it  is  still  the  custom 
among  the  peasants.  The  status  of 
the  women  of  Greece  is  another  and 
possibly  the  most  salient  Oriental 
characteristic,  for  the  Greek  woman  is 
regarded  of  slight  importance  com- 
pared with  the  man.  When  a  boy  is 
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Prince  Alexander  of  Servia,   from 
one  of  his  most  recent  photographs. 

born,  the  father  announces  the  fact  by 
discharging  firearms,  and  the  neigh- 
bors express  their  congratulations  by 
a  return  discharge,  but  the  arrival  of 
a  girl  brings  forth  no  such  celebration. 
Once  reading  and  writing  were  consid- 
ered undesirable  attainments  for  wo- 
men, and  even  now  many  believe  edu- 
cation unnecessary,  if  not  harmful,  for 
girls,  for  the  wife  of  the  peasant  is 
the  drudge  in  the  house  and  field,  and 
they  can  be  seen  carrying  a  heavy  bur- 
den, while  the  man  walks  along  be- 
side them,  empty-handed.  The  wives 


of  the  townsmen  lead  secluded,  un- 
eventful lives,  taking  little  or  no  part 
in  the  activities  which  their  husbands 
engage  in.  The  Greeks  are  the  most 
democratic  people  in  the  world:  they 
have  no  titles  of  nobility.  While  the 
Greek  loves  money,  he  cares  nothing 
for  rank;  also  he  has  no  respect  for 
education,  and  though  most  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  will  argue  on  any 
subject,  and  remain  unconvinced  by 
any  show  of  learning. 

Their  picturesque  native  costume  is 
a  cross  between  that  of  a  ballet  dancer 
and  a  Highland  chieftain.  The  kilts 
are  white  cotton,  planed  and  worn 
over  white  woolen  tights,  with  Dlack 
garters  below  the  knee.  The  jacket  is 
beautifully  embroidered  in  gold  or 
silver  braid  and  is  sleeveless  and  open 
in  front.  The  shirt  sleeves  are  full 
and  flowing,  and  the  front  of  the  white 
cotton  shirt  is  plaited,  with  a  white, 
stiff,  embroidered  collar.  This  cos- 
tume is  no  longer  worn  in  the  cities, 
but  the  peasant  still  clings  to  the 
"petticoat."  The  modern  Greek  peas- 
ant has  notions  of  his  own  regarding 
cleanliness  in  his  house.  It  is  plainly 
evident  that  he  takes  little  enjoyment 
in  bathing.  The  most  primitive  Greek 
home  is  that  of  the  shepherd — "the 
mandra,"  a  goatskin  tent.  The  home 
of  the  average  tiller  of  the  soil  is  a 
one-storied  cabin  about  thirty-five  feet 
long,  sometimes  floored — often  not — 
one  end  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  domes- 
tic animals,  while  the  other  end  may 
or  may  not  be  screened  off  for  the 
owner's  family.  Sometimes,  but  not 
always,  there  is  a  fireplace,  for  the 
baking,  which  is  the  only  important 
culinary  operation,  is  done  outside  in 
a  clay  oven ;  in  fact,  the  house  is  very 
rudely  furnished  and  is  used  only  in 
case  of  a  storm  and  at  night,  when  the 
rolls  of  bedding,  which  by  day  are 
heaped  up  in  one  corner,  are  spread 
out  on  the  floor,  and  there  the  entire 
family  seek  repose  as  best  they  can. 

The  home  life  of  the  Greek  peasant 
is  far  from  attractive,  for  his  home  is 
simply  a  shelter,  and  not  a  place  of 
enjoyment.  He  likes  to  eat  and  drink 
amid  noisy  crowds.  This  is  also  true 
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of  those  who  live  in  the  cities.  Even 
the  tradesman  and  small  merchant  do 
little  entertaining  in  their  own  homes. 
Their  hospitality  consists  of  inviting 
their  friends  to  dinner  at  a  cafe,  but 
they  never  lose  track  of  their  relatives, 
and  family  pride,  together  with  na- 
tional pride,  is  their  leading  charac- 
teristic. 

The  Greek  people  are  exceedingly 
pious,  and  belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 
The  archbishops  and  bishops  are  paid 
by  the  State,  but  the  lower  clergy  are 
exclusively  supported  by  the  fees  paid 
for  baptisms,  marriages,  burials,  etc. 
Small  churches  are  numerous,  for  it 
is  considered  a  great  honor  to  build 
a  church  and  a  very  great  sacrilege 
to  destroy  one;  so,  as  these  fees  are 
not  sufficient  to  support  the  clergy- 
men, many  of  them  are  farmers  or 
even  shop-keepers. 

An  odd  relic  of  paganism  still  ex- 
ists at  Athens.  There  is  one  column 
standing  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Aes- 
culapius. When  a  friend  or  a  child 
is  sick,  the  people  sometimes  take 
a  hair  from  his  head,  or  a  thread  from 
one  of  his  garments,  and  attach  the 
two  ends  with  wax  to  this  pillar;  they 
firmly  believe  that  the  invalid  will  de- 
rive benefit  from  this  extraordinary 
operation. 

The  Greek  marriage  ceremony  is 
attended  with  much  pomp,  and  some- 
times the  celebration  lasts  for  a  week. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  cere- 
mony consists  of  the  "crowning"  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  with 
wreaths  of  orange  blossoms,  and  be- 
•cause  of  this  custom,  a  wedding  is 
popularly  called  "the  crowning." 

Christenings  are  much  more  solemn 
affairs  in  Greece  than  they  are  in  this 
country.  The  sign  of  the  Cross  is 
placed  on  the  child's  forehead,  back 
and  breast,  and  on  the  palms  of  his 
hands  and  the  soles  of  his  feet;  then 
the  entire  body  is  immersed  in  warm 
oil,  which  has  been  blessed.  The  of- 
fice of  god-father  is  a  very  binding  one 
and  not  a  name  only,  as  in  this  coun- 
try, for  should  the  child  lose  his  par- 
ents, the  godfather  is  legally  bound 
to  support  the  family.  He  is  consid- 


A  Bulgarian  belle  in  her  finest  national 
attire. 

ered  one  of  the  family;   in  fact,  he 

could  not  lawfully  marry  the  widow. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Turkish  Supremacy,  which  be- 
gan with  the  Mohammedan  victory  of 
Kosovo  in  1389  and  lasted  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  the  gloomiest  epoch  of  Bulgarian 
annals.  Certain  tribes  were  persuaded 
to  accept  Islam,  and  their  descend- 
ants are  known  as  Pomaks,  according 
to  The  Outlook.  The  Turkish  prac- 
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Sultan  of  Turkey. 

tice  of  carrying  off  the  flower  of  the 
Christian  youth  every  five  years  to 
serve  in  the  corps  of  Janissaries  in 
Constantinople  was  a  terrible  griev- 
ance to  the  people.  The  Bulgarians 
were  forbidden  to  build  new  churches, 
the  noblest  of  the  ancient  churches 
were  forcibly  transformed  into 
mosques,  taxes  became  exorbitant, 
and  forced  labor  was  introduced,  with 
torture  and  imprisonment  as  the  alter- 
native. Brigandage  flourished,  and 
the  villagers  were  ground  down  under 
manifold  hardships.  Records  for 
these  five  centuries  are  scarce,  because 
the  native  language  was  prohibited  by 
the  Turks,  and  the  clergy  were  re- 
quired by  the  Mohammedans  as  a 
matter  of  policy  to  chant  the  liturgy 
in  the  Greek  language.  This  long 


period     of  misgovernment 
and  repression  ended  in  a 
great  tragedy:  the  massa- 
cre of  over  fifty  thousand 
Bulgarian  men,  women  and 
children  at  the   instigation 
of  the  Turkish  authorities. 
The  pretext  for  this  fearful 
onslaught  was  a  conspiracy 
and    a    local     insurrection 
near  Philippopolis  in  May, 
1876.    But  the  fiercest  mas- 
sacre was    perpetrated    in 
the  town  of  Batak,  a  long 
distance  from  the  troubled 
district.        The      Christian 
population  of     7,000     men 
was  entirely  disarmed,  Ah- 
med   Agha,    the    Turkish 
lord,  giving  his  oath  that 
"not  a  hair  of  their  head 
should  be  touched."    Then 
the  defenseless     multitude 
was  furiously  set  upon  by 
the  Turks  under  the  com- 
mand    of     Ahmed     Agha. 
Great  numbers  took  refuge 
in  the  church.     The     roof 
was  torn  off  by  the  Turkish 
soldiers,  who  flung  burning 
pieces   of   wood   and   rags 
dipped  in  petroleum  down 
upon  the     helpless     Chris- 
tians.    In  other     parts     of 
Bulgaria    similar    outrages 
occurred  by  secret  consent  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government.    The  Turks  had  taken 
care  to  isolate  Bulgaria  from  commu- 
nication with  Europe. 

Emancipation  from  the  Turks  came 
with  the  Russian  invasion  of  1877  and 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  But  what 
was  hailed  at  first  as  liberation  proved 
to  be  an  exchange  of  masters,  for  the 
policy  of  Russia  in  demanding  "au- 
tonomy" for  Bulgaria  was  to  reduce 
that  State  to  the  sad  condition  of  Fin- 
land and  Poland.  The  young  nation, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
had  thus  been  "put  in  the  saddle,"  but 
had  not  yet  "learned  to  ride."  A  Rus- 
sian prince  was  sent  into  the  country 
to  assume  control  pending  the  calling 
of  a  Parliament  and  the  choice  of  a 
King.  For  the  astute  policy  of  Russia 
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designed  to  give  the  Bui- 
gars  a  se^-contradictory 
Constitution,  apparently 
very  democratic,  but  with 
the  possibility  of  leaving 
extraordinary  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  King  should  he 
prove  to  be  the  willing 
agent  of  Russia.  The  arti- 
cles were  so  drawn  up  that 
a  deadlock  in  politics  was 
likely,  thereby  inviting  Rus- 
sian intervention.  When 
the  first  National  Assembly 
convened  at  Tirnova,  it  was 
composed  of  213  Bulgar- 
ians, mostly  peasants,  who 
had  had  absolutely  no  ex- 
perience in  government. 
Military  conscription  and 
elementary  education  were 
made  compulsory.  All  titles 
of  nobility  were  prohibited. 
Freedom  of  the  press  was 
guaranteed.  Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Battenberg,  -a 
nephew  of  the  Russian 
Czar,  was  called  to  the 
throne.  This  young  man, 
who  was  at  that  time  serv- 
ing as  a  Prussian  officer 
at  Potsdam,  consulted 
Prince  Bismarck,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  accept,  adding 
that  a  reign  in  Bulgaria 
would  at  least  be  "a  pleas- 
ant reminiscence." 

After  due  formalities,  Prince  Alex- 
ander, amid  great  enthusiasm,  took 
the  oath  to  the  Constitution  at  Tir- 
nova on  the  9th  of  July,  1879.  But 
the  Prince  had  been  placed  in  an  im- 
possible position.  His  career,  far 
from  becoming  "a  pleasant  reminis- 
cence," rapidly  grew  more  and  more 
tragic.  He  found  himself  surrounded 
by  Cabinet  officers  who  were  dele- 
gated from  St.  Petersburg.  The  arro- 
gant Russian  generals  absolutely  con- 
trolled the  newly  organized  army,,  and 
dictated  their  orders  without  any  re- 
gard for  Bulgarian  feelings.  The 
short  boundary  war  with  Servia,  in- 
stigated by  Russia,  which  ended  with 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Serbs  at 


Czar  Frederick  of  Bulgaria  attired  in  the  costume 
of  an  Emperor  of  Byzantium. 


Slivinitza,  aroused  profound  admira- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  the  Bulgarians 
for  their  new  King.  For  he  showed 
reckless  courage  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
"the  hero  of  Slivinitza  and  the  cham- 
pion of  Bulgarian  freedom."  Baffled 
by  his  growing  power  and  popularity, 
the  Russian  agents  conspired  to  seize 
him  secretly  and  deport  him  to  Rus- 
sia. This  shameful  plot  was  carried 
out  in  the  dead  of  night.  The  Prince 
was  hurried  away  under  threats  of  as- 
sassination, across  the  Russian  bor- 
der. The  expectation  was  that  in  the 
resulting  chaos  Russia  would  step  in 
and  assume  control.  But  the  St. 
Petersburg  diplomats  had  failed  to 
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reckon  with  the  patriot-statesman, 
Stambuloff,  who  was  Speaker  of  the 
Bulgarian  House  and  the  embodiment 
of  the  new  national  spirit.  He  was 
"the  Bulgarian  Bismarck,"  and  the  en- 
tire nation  rallied  to  his  leadership. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  of  Bourbon  descent, 
was  invited  to  the  throne,  and  a  policy 
of  emancipation  from  Russian  tyranny 
was  openly  followed.  After  the  bitter 
experience  of  seven  years  under  the 
Czar's  autocracy,  the  Bulgarian  peas- 
ants declared  that  they  hated  the  Rus- 
sians even  more  than  the  Turks. 

The  period  from  1885  to  1912  has 
been  one  of  free  development,  not 
without  diplomatic  hindrances  and  an- 
noyances, but  affording  this  little 
nation  of  mountaineers  the  first  fair 
chance  for  industrial  and  educational 
advance.  The  result  has  been  scien- 
tific development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  practical 
experience  in  self-government,  which 
has  given  to  the  common  people  cour- 
age and  self-control.  The  army  has 
been  steadily  increased,  and  has  been 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  arms, 
no  doubt  with  a  premonition  of  a 
struggle  with  the  Turks  or  Austrians. 

But  the  failure  of  the  historian 
rightly  to  interpret  contemporary  con- 
ditions is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  observant  English 
writers  recently  said  that  "the  old 
feeling  against  the  Turks  has  all  but 
died  away,"  and  "the  Bulgarian  atro- 
cities of  1876  have  left  no  traces  be- 
hind." What  would  he  say  of  the 
battle  of  Lule-Burgas,  when  the  Turks 
were  hurled  back  in  bloody  defeat,  or 
of  the  terrific  bayonet  assaults  upon 
the  Tchataldja  forts?  The  period  of 


free  growth  and  general  prosperity 
has  been  made  the  means  for  exten- 
sive and  secret  preparations,  as  wit- 
ness the  recent  war  successes. 

The  new  period  upon  which  the  Bul- 
garian nation  has  just  entered  is  that 
of  expansion.  National  ambition  is 
at  the  root  of  this,  although  the  desire 
to  free  the  Christians  of  Macedonia 
is  very  strong,  and  the  instinct  of  re- 
venge no  doubt  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  motives  of  the  war.  Bulgaria  can 
scarcely  expect  to  weld  into  an  empire 
the  other  Balkan  kingdom^.  But  the 
annexation  of  the  lion's  share  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  humiliation  of 
Turkey  will  be  sure  to  give  this  in- 
trepid nation  a  dominant  influence  in 
the  peninsula  and  a  direct  share  in 
the  future  politics  of  Europe.  Sir 
Frank  Lascelles  once  expressed  his 
judgment  that  the  Bulgarians  pos- 
sessed more  common  sense  than  any 
other  people  he  knew.  This  rare  qual- 
ity of  common  sense,  which  no  doubt 
the  Bulgars  do  possess  in  a  much 
larger  degree  than  any  of  their  neigh- 
bors, will  help  them  to  work  out  a  rea- 
sonable plan  for  economic  expansion 
and  national  progress. 

America  has  given  to  the  Bulgar- 
ians two  priceless  gifts:  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular 
and  the  educational  inspiration  of 
Robert  College  and  the  American  Col- 
lege for  Girls  (now  called  Constanti- 
nople College.)  The  excellent  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  made  by  a  joint 
committee  of  American  missionaries 
and  native  associates,  all  of  them 
scholarly  and  experienced  linguists, 
has  wrought  a  strong  influence  in  the 
renascence  of  the  Bulgarian  language. 


f/ossou  of  tli:)  f/a.s'c 


By  Marie  L.  Walton 


THE  Eleventh  Biennial  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  at  which  were 
present  the  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  800,000  American  women 
that  met  in  San  Francisco  in  July  of 
this  year,  furnished  an  object  lesson  of 
gigantic  import  to  the  thinking  men 
and  women  of  the  country. 


Mrs.  Percy  V.  Penny  packer,  of  Texas,  elected 
President  of  the  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs. 


The  delegates,  alternates  and  their 
guests  represented  the  wealth,  culture 
and  refinement  of  our  land  more  defin- 
itely than  they  could  be  represented 
by  an  equal  number  of  women  gath- 
ered together  for  any  other  cause  or 
from  any  source  other  than  that  of 
the  Woman's  Clubs.  They  were,  as  a 
rule,  the  heads  of  homes,  and  influen- 
tial in  their  respective  lo- 
calities with  important 
duties  to  perform  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  carry,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  they  had  made  pro- 
vision to  the  end  that  those 
duties  and  responsibilities 
were  not  neglected  during 
their  absence  at  the  con- 
vention. That  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  possible  to 
so  large  a  number  of  wo- 
men signifies  a  remarkable 
advance  in  civilization  and 
sounds  a  new  note  of  femi- 
nine progress,  mental  abil- 
ity, general  independence 
and  trustworthiness. 

The  presence  in  a  strange 
city  of  so  many  unescorted 
women  was  a  tribute  to  the 
confidence  that  the  Ameri- 
can has  in  his  wife  and  in 
the  chivalry  of  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

Probably  nowhere  but  in 
America  could  such  safety 
have  been  assured.  There 
was  a  quiet,  effective  dig- 
nity about  the  work  of  the 
convention  that  must  have 
commanded  the  attention 
of  any  thinking  man  who 
followed  its  progress. 
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Mrs.  E.    G.    Denniston,  Mrs.    Philip    N.    Moore,  Mrs.  James  Rolph,    Jr., 

President     of     Biennial  Retiring  President  of  the  wife  of  Mayor  Rolph  of 

Board  of   Woman's  National  Federation   of  San  Francisco,  who  as- 

Clubs.                           Woman's  Clubs.  sisted  in  receiving. 


Mrs.  Wm.  Grant  Brown,  Mrs.    Philip    Carpenter,  Mrs.      Francis      Squire 
President  of  New  York  Yonkers,  New    York,    a  Potter  of  Chicago,  chair- 
City  Federation  of  Wo-  candidate  for  the  Presi-  man  of  the  Library  Ex- 
man's  Clubs.  dency. — Sarony,    Photo.              tension  work. 


There  was  an  absolute  lack  of  the 
feminine  hysteria  that  is  unconsciously 
associated  with  the  corporate  endeav- 
ors of  any  body  of  women  that  com- 
manded the  admiring  respect  of  all 
who  witnessed  their  calm,  judicial  rul- 
ings and  concise  and  accurate  methods 
of  despatching  the  business  that  was 
before  the  convention  for  considera- 
tion. The  mere  mechanical  handling 
of  that  concourse  of  women  was  a 
remarkable  feat,  and  indicated  a  new 
kind  of  ability  on  the  part  of  women. 
The  presiding  officers  were  level- 
headed women  who  evinced  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  situa- 
tions as  men  who  have  been  suspend- 
ing the  gavel  over  convention  crowds 
since  the  beginning  of  the  history  of 
the  country. 

These  women  had  trained  them- 
selves to  such  a  fine  degree  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  manipulation  of  conven- 
tion machinery  as  to  win  the  highest 
admiration  and  respect  from  those 
whose  skepticism  had  hitherto  led 
them  to  scoff  at  the  idea  that  women 
could  ever  be  depended  upon  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  the  business  of  a 
preat  convention,  because  of  the  shoals 
that  would  be  created  by  the  emotional 


feminine  temperament  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  inception  to  the  final  hour 
of  adjournment,  without  the  necessity 
of  flying  one  signal  of  distress. 

That  women  have  learned  to  control 
themselves,  and  have  acquired  the 
strength  and  sagacity  to  coordinate  in 
action  on  the  great  issues  of  the  day 
was  clearly  demonstrated  at  the  Bien- 
nial Convention,  and  their  air  of  com- 
petency in  handling  difficult  situations 
of  their  own  creation  was  an  argument 
most  convincing  that  the  American  wo- 
man to-day  is  ready  and  qualified  to 
take  on  the  responsibilities  that  are  en- 
tailed in  the  privilege  of  equal  suf- 
frage. 

That  the  body  of  women  assembled 
at  this  National  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs  could  have  adjourned  and 
reconvened  as  a  national  convention 
of  delegates  for  the  nomination  of  a 
presidential  candidate,  and  have  con- 
ducted itself  with  as  great  a  degree  of 
dignity,  efficiency  and  "fluency"  as  the 
three  conventions  of  men  that  met  for 
that  purpose  a  few  months  later,  was 
conceded  by  even  the  most  skeptical 
who  followed  the  work  of  the  Biennial 
closely. 

The  knowledge  of  big     affairs     of 
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which  they  stand  possessed,  the  ease 
and  deliberateness  with  which  they 
•deliver  their  ideas  from  the  rostrum, 
the  freshness  and  clearness  of  their 
point  of  view,  and  the  courage  and 
•enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  filled, 
was  a  revelation  to  the  men  of  San 
Francisco,  who  assembled  in  goodly 
numbers  to  listen  to  their  discussions 
in  the  big  Pavilion  Rink. 

The  realization  that  there  are  at 
least  800,000  women  in  the  United 
States  of  the  same  mental  calibre  and 
intellectual  attainment  as  those  who 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Biennial 
Convention  as  their  accredited  rep- 
resentatives, is  enough  to  put  courage 
into  the  heart  of  any  nation. 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  various  meetings  and 
the  subject  matter  of  the  speeches, 
could  be  obtained  an  accurate  estimate 
of  woman's  intellectual  and  social 
status  in  the  country  to-day. 

There  was  much  in  the  addresses  of 
value;  much  that  evidenced  a  high 
degree  of  mental  ability  and  an  utter 
lack  of  the  false  note  of  vicious  in- 
tolerance of  opinions  that  were  an- 
tagonistic. 

From  the  evidence  presented  at  the 
convention,  "sex  relationship"  must 


be  conceded  to  be  the  subject  of  great- 
est importance  to  women.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  in  most  of  the  scheduled 
speeches,  regardless  of  their  assigned 
subjects.  Whatever  was  said  about  it 
was  listened  to  with  absorbing  inter- 
est. There  was  an  enormous  attend- 
ance on  the  evening  officially  desig- 
nated for  its  discussion,  and  its  ex- 
ponents showed  a  greater  degree  of 
excited  earnestness  than  did  the  par- 
tisans of  any  other  cause.  Always  it 
was  approached  with  great  reverence. 
The  opinion  was  unanimous  that  re- 
forms were  imperative,  but  there  was 
no  agreement  as  to  the  methods  to  be 
employed  to  bring  them  about. 

Dr.  Rachelle  S.  Yarros,  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  111.,  Chairman  of  the 
Social  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation,  advocated  the  intro- 
duction in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  of  courses  in  sex- 
hygiene  study.  She  had  an  able  sec- 
onder of  her  plan  in  the  person  of 
Clayton  Harrington,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
who  also  advocated  National  govern- 
mental appropriations  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  White  Slave  traffic,  and  for 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
against  the  social  evil. 
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Baroness   von  Suttner,  one  of   the 
principal    speakers    at    the    Biennial 
Convention. 


It  was  urged,  and  the  sentiment  en- 
dorsed by  the  convention,  that  an  ef- 
fort be  made  to  secure  the  passage  of 
laws  that  would  make  it  compulsory 
for  both  contracting  parties  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  health  from  a 
reputable  physician  before  they  could 
marry. 

Dr.  Carolyn  Geisel,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  urged  this  measure  eloquently, 
but  there  was  a  strong  minority  that 
believed  the  spiritual,  psychic  and 
poetic  side  of  the  union  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  the  physical  or  even 
the  hygienic,  and  several  delegates 
pleaded  from  the  floor  for  the  recog- 
nition of  love  as  the  essential  and  only 
reason  for  marriage. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject 
showed  the  sentiment  of  the  conven- 
tion to  be  altruistic,  hopeful  and  pro- 
gressive, but  the  speakers  were  not 


blind  to  the  fact  that  every  advance 
would  have  to  be  made  at  the  sacrifice 
of  ease,  and  by  hard  and  persistent  ef- 
fort. At  the  same  time  they  assumed 
for  themselves  and  their  fellow  mem- 
bers cheerful  willingness  to  do  their 
share  at  any  cost  to  themselves. 

"Uplift,"  "progress,"  "women's 
broader  sphere,"  "vocational  education 
for  women,"  "betterment  of  rural  con- 
ditions," "civic  purification,"  and  many 
other  expressions  of  like  character,  re- 
peated and  reiterated  from  the  plat- 
form every  day,  were  unmistakable 
proofs  of  the  convention's  altruism. 

Not  one  pessimistic  report  was  of- 
fered. There  was  also  surprisingly 
little  evidence  of  the  selfishness  of 
those  who  were  struggling  to  advance 
their  own  personal  ambitions  at  the 
cost  of  the  great  universal  beatitude 
which  is  the  Federation's  ultimate 
goal. 

Federation  politics  were  kept  well 
in  the  background  that  the  time  might 
be  devoted  to  an  emphasis  of  the  con- 
vention's aspirations,  ideals  and  work- 
ing plans.  Some  boasting  was  heard 
of  work  already  performed,  but  not 
much.  There  was  in  evidence  a  greater 
eagerness  to  discover  the  best  things 
to  be  done  and  the  best  ways  to  do 
them.  All  eyes  were  hopefully  on  the 
future. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the 
most  earnest  workers  made  speeches 
that  were  badly  constructed;  telling 
nothing  of  consequence ;  beginning  no- 
where, swinging  around  a  circle  de- 
void of  ideas  and  returning  again  to 
the  starting  point.  But  the  value  of 
those  very  women  to  the  Woman's 
Club  cause  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
their  failures  as  orators. 

This  great  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  gained  much  of  its 
impetus  through  advocates  with  just 
such  discursive  and  faulty  mental 
methods.  Mere  intellectual  skill  and 
proficiency  in  the  cheap  logic  of  the 
schools  could  never  have  created  the 
movement,  nor  could  it  draw  vitality 
enough  from  abstract  inductions  to 
keep  it  alive  to-day. 

It  is  the  earnest,  consecrated,  self- 
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abnegating  women  of  the  rank  and 
file,  illuminated  by  true  spiritual  in- 
sight, who  are  the  real  dynamic  force 
the  virility  working  within  like  a  pul- 
sing engine,  that  give  to  the  Federa- 
tion its  very  life. 

There  were  many  speeches  made 
which  were  equal  to  the  best  that  man 
can  make,  but  a  great  deal  of  time 
was  devoted  to  vague  prophecies  of 
improved  conditions  for  women,  and 
to  the  elaboration  of  mere  theories 
that  might  or  might  not  prove  to  be  of 
working  value.  That  good  which  al- 
ready exists  in  the  way  of  law  and 
government  in  civic  life  and  rural  con- 
ditions, was  accepted  too  much  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  was  considered 
by  the  speakers  of  too  little  import- 
ance to  be  commented  upon  except  as 
a  foundation  on  which  to  build  objec- 
tions, or  as  a  basis  for  suggested  im- 
provements. No  practicable,  work- 
able plans  were  presented  in  toto.  All 
such  prosaic  matter  was  left  to  be  de- 
veloped later  by  individuals  or  com- 
mittees, so  that  the  orator  might  be 
free  to  soar  on  the  wings  of  euphuism. 
Any  speech  which  gave  to  the  con- 
vention an  inspiration,  however  in- 
tangible, toward  better  things,  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  standard.  No  demand  was 
made  upon  the  speakers  to  map  in 
detail  the  road  to  higher  levels.  It  was 
considered  satisfactory  if  they  merely 
indicated  its  general  direction. 

Probably  the  most  imposing  figure 
at  the  convention  was  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner.  She  was  typical  of  all 
that  is  noble,  all  that  is  able,  all  that 
is  true  and  good  and  pure  in  woman. 
Her  plea  was  for  the  abolition  of 
war  and  the  substitution  of  universal 
peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Twenty  yards  from  where  she  stood, 
a  picture  of  physical  frailty,  her  listen- 
ers were  able  to  hear  but  a  small  part 
of  what  she  said.  Even  those  who  sat 
at  the  press  table,  directly  beneath  the 
rostrum,  followed  her  with  some  effort, 
when  she  spoke  in  English.  When  she 
addressed  her  fellow-countrywomen  in 
German,  the  difficulty  was  less  ap- 
parent, as  her  voice  seemed  to  carry 
better  in  her  mother  tongue.  But  what 


Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan. 

she  said  and  the  language  in  which  she 
gave  it  expression  were  trifles.  Her 
eloquence  was  in  her  appearance,  her 
personality,  her  kindly  heart,  and  her 
quiet,  unconscious  personification  of 
passive  power.  Those  won  converts 
to  her  cause  which  arguments  and 
logic  could  never  have  touched.  She 
typified  peace.  Her  presence  was  a 
benediction  that  soothed  the  tempers 
of  those  who  looked  upon  her.  Not 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  con- 
vention did  a  woman  speak  so  few 
words  about  her  life-work,  and  yet 
explain  it  so  thoroughly.  Nor  did  any 
other  speaker  win  more  enthusiastic 
converts  to  her  cause  with  so  little 
oratorical  effort  as  did  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner.  One  ceases  now  to  won- 
der that  before  her  persuasive,  gentle 
eloquence,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias 
abandoned  his  long-cherished  preju- 
dice against  taking  a  woman's  advice 
in  a  national  crisis. 

Conspicuous  among  the  other  promi- 
nent women  present  was  Mrs.  Wm. 
Grant  Brown,  president  of  the  New 
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York  City  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs,  who  spoke  proudly  of  her  75,- 
000  club  children. 

Mrs.  Francis  Squire  Potter,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  delivered  one  of  the  lengthy 
addresses  of  the  convention  on  the 
"Declaration  of  Peace,"  and  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
orators  at  the  exercises  in  Golden  Gate 
Park.  She  was  formerly  professor  of 
English  literature  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  is  notable  as  an  ardent 
suffragist.  She  is  chairman  of  the 
library  extension  work  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Helen  Varrick  Boswell,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  industrial  work 
of  the  Federation,  presided  at  all  the 
conferences  conducted  by  her  depart- 
ment. In  1907  Mrs.  Boswell  was  sent 
by  Roosevelt  to  Panama  to  inspect  and 
report  industrial  and  social  conditions 
on  the  Isthmus.  More  recently  she 
has  been  active  in  a  campaign  for  the 
organization  of  woman's  clubs  in  the 
canal  zone. 

Mrs.  William  Todd  Helmuth,  of 
New  York,  ex-president  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs,  ex-vice-president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation,  ex-president  of  Soro- 
sis,  and  president  of  the  Pioneer  Work- 
ers, has  the  distinction  of  having  been 
a  guest  at  the  famous  breakfast,  in 
New  York,  on  March  18,  1889,  when 
the  General  Federation  was  born,  and 
is  therefore  one  of  its  charter  mem- 
bers. Although  she  is  seventy-five 
years  old,  she  is  as  active  and  bright 
as  a  woman  of  twenty.  Mrs.  Helmuth 
exhibited,  with  great  and  pardonable 
pride,  a  long  white  ribbon  upon  which 
she  has  fastened  badges  and  insignia 
of  all  the  clubs  with  which  she  has 
ever  been  affiliated,  or  in  which  she 
has  held  office.  There  were  pins  and 
badges  from  England,  France,  Austria, 
Australia  and  many  other  countries. 
Her  special  interest  is  now  the  advo- 
cacy of  a  national  uniform  divorce 
law  for  the  United  States. 

Miss  Florence  Guernsey  was  one  of 
the  few  unmarried  women  who  repre- 
sented their  State  at  the  Convention. 
She  maintains  an  elaborate  establish- 


ment in  New  York  City,  and  a  beauti- 
ful country  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Twenty  woman's 
clubs  in  New  York,  and  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the  Federation,  claim 
her  allegiance. 

Miss  Dorha  Stone  Pinneo,  of  Nor- 
wark,  delegate  from  Connecticut; 
Miss  Bessie  Winsor,  of  Seattle,  dele- 
gate from  Washington,  were  two  other 
maidens  of  prominence  present.  As  a 
matter  of  passing  interest,  it  may  be 
noted  that  there  are  only  two  unmar- 
ried State  Presidents  in  the  Federa- 
tion, Miss  J.  Maclin  Beattie,  of  the 
canal  zone,  and  Miss  Mary  Garrett 
Hay,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  George  Bass,  present  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  woman's  clubs  in 
the  country  (the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club)  has  centered  the  energies  of  her 
club  life  upon  one  department  of  one 
club,  and  is  to-day  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  the  Juvenile  Court  Bill, 
which  is  creating  so  much  interest 
and  discussion  in  Chicago  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Fall,  a  society  leader 
of  Houston,  Texas,  is  active  and  in- 
fluential in  philanthropic  work  in  her 
own  city. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
is  a  woman  of  national  fame.  Al- 
though not  an  officer  of  the  Federation 
she  is  one  of  the  best  known  women 
of  the  country,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  prominent  in  women's  work 
here  and  abroad.  In  1899  ?u-  ---'—, 
before  the  International  Congress  of 
Women  in  London,  and  addressed  that 
body  in  Berlin  in  1904.  She  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  International 
Peace  Congress  in  New  York  in  1907. 
the  International  Congress  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  in  Switzerland  in 
1908,  and  the  International  Congress 
for  Labor  Legislation  at  Lucerne  in 
the  same  year.  On  her  trip  West  to 
the  convention,  lasting  six  weeks,  she 
delivered  over  one  hundred  speeches 
to  crowds,  from  her  automobile,  and 
in  public  halls,  on  behalf  of  Woman's 
Suffrage.  Her  greeting  to  the  Fed- 
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eration  of  Woman's  Clubs  was  from 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  of 
which  she  is  vice-president. 

On  Tuesday,  July  2d,  Mrs.  Moore, 
the  President,  announced  that  Mrs. 
Sarah  Platt  Decker,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
scheduled  to  speak  on  the  "Status  of 
the  Other  Woman,"  was  too  ill  to  ap- 
pear. The  anxiety  caused  by  the 
news  deepened  into  apprehension 
when,  two  days  later,  Mrs.  Decker 
was  taken  to  a  sanatorium  to  be  op- 
erated on  for  an  intestinal  trouble 
from  which  she  had  long  been  a  suf- 
ferer. At  8:15  on  the  evening  of  July 
7th  she  died. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Platt 
Decker,  former  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  marked  the  passing  of  one  of 
the  foremost  women  of  the  nation. 
She  was  widely  known  as  a  distin- 
guished club  woman,  philanthropist, 
leader  of  woman's  suffrage,  and  a 
tireless  worker  in  many  public  spir- 
ited movements.  It  was  due  much  to 
her  efforts  that  the  Denver  Women's 
Club  became  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  widely  known  in  America,  and 
it  was  because  of  her  recognized  abil- 
ity that  the  National  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  elected  her  their 
national  president  in  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
and  again  in  1906  at  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 

Mrs.  Decker,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Sarah  Sophia  Chase,  was  born  at 
Mclndoe  Falls,  Vermont.  Her  mother 
was  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Adams  family  of  Massachusetts.  Her 
father,  Edwin  Chase,  was  a  prominent 
temperance  advocate.  The  then  Sarah 
Chase  received  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, and  made  her  advent  into  public 
life  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  where  she  was 
made  one  of  the  members  of  a  board 
of  trustees  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  left  for  the  deserving  poor.  At 
Queens,  Long  Island,  where  she  went 
after  her  first  marriage,  Mrs.  Decker 
was  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
Orphans'  Home  and  the  Child  Wel- 
fare movement,  but  on  her  advent  in 
Denver,  in  1887,  she  was  known  only 
in  the  restricted  circles  of  her  own 
social  set.  Long  before  the  Denver 


Woman's  Club  was  organized,  in  1904, 
and  she,  elected  its  first  president, 
Mrs.  Decker  gave  her  money  and  sup- 
port to  the  campaign  for  woman's  suf- 
frage. In  the  first  silver  campaign  of 
Bryan,  Mrs.  Decker  took  an  active 
part.  During  the  second  Bryan  cam- 
paign, she  presided  at  one  of  the 
largest  political  mass  meetings  ever 
directed  in  the  United  States  by  a 
woman. 

Mrs.  Decker  became  the  first  wo- 
man member  of  the  Colorado  State 
Board  of  Pardons,  and  in  1908  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Colorado 
Board  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
which  has  general  supervision  over  all 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in 
the  State.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Child's  Labor  Committee, 
member  of  the  State  Civil  Service 
Committee,  and  was  called  into  con- 
sultation at  the  White  House  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  country  in  regard  to  the 
child  labor  question.  Mrs.  Decker 
was  vice-president  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Club  of  Denver,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  the  spring  campaign  for  the 
citizens'  ticket,  which  was  successful 
in  Denver  by  a  record  majority.  She 
had  been  mentioned  prominently  as  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate at  the  next  election. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  4th, 
in  Golden  Gate  Commandery  Build- 
ing, the  election  of  officers  took  place, 
and  the  results,  not  announced  until 
the  next  day,  point  out  a  fact  of 
national  significance:  Few  of  the  big 
men  of  New  York,  Boston  or  Chicago 
are  city  born  and  bred.  The  heads  of 
the  corporations,  doctors,  prominent 
actors  and  those  who  have  risen  to 
eminence  in  every  walk  of  life,  were 
with  few  notable  exceptions  educated 
in  the  country  or  in  the  smaller  places. 
Even  those  who  were  born  in  the  city 
were  sent  to  private  schools  out  of 
town.  If  Wall  street  were  to  lose  its 
rural-trained  men,  it  would  have  to  go 
out  of  business. 

Psychologists  explain  this  by  citing 
the  law  that  for  the  highest  develop- 
ment a  man  requires  the  association  of 
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other  men  to  sharpen  his  wits  and  to 
stimulate  his  ambitions,  but  solitude 
in  which  to  formulate  plans  and  to 
broaden  his  mental  horizon  by  medi- 
tation. 

A  review  of  the  presidents  of  the 
different  State  federations  represented 
at  the  Biennial  Convention  of  Wo- 
man's Clubs  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  women  are  also  governed  by  the 
same  law. 

Out  of  fifty  States  and  territories  in 
which  there  are  State  federations  (in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Canal  Zone),  only  eight  have  se- 
lected for  president  a  woman  from  the 
metropolis  of  the  State. 

The  California  Federation  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  found  in  San  Francisco 
so  able  a  leader  as  Mrs.  J.  W.  Orr,  a 
transplanted  New  Yorker,  but  a  loyal 
lover  of  her  adopted  State. 

Wilmington,  the  largest  city  of 
Delaware,  is  the  home  of  its  State 
President,  Mrs.  John  C.  Robinson. 

Mrs.  Royden  Douglas,  who  holds 
that  office  in  Louisiana,  comes  from 
New  Orleans. 

Portland,  Ore.,  boasts  of  the  elec- 
tion of  one  of  her  own,  Mrs.  Sara  A. 
Evans;  and  Salt  Lake  City  of  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Gorman;  Mrs.  Clovis  H.  Bowen,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Miss  Mary  Gar- 
ritt  Hay,  of  New  York  City,  are  two 
Eastern  women  who  hold  the  highest 
club  offices  in  their  respective  States 
— but  the  list  ends  here. 

The  other  forty-two  State  Federa- 
tion presidents  are  from  small  towns. 
Among  the  officials  of  the  General 
Federation  is  to  be  found  a  condition 
that  more  fully  bears  out  the  theory 
of  the  dominance  of  the  small  town 
woman  when  she  is  brought  in  contact 
with  her  metropolitan  sister. 

New  York's  delegation  had  as  their 
candidate  for  president,  to  serve  from 
1912-1914,  Mrs.  Phillip  Carpenter, 
who  is  a  woman  of  high  intellectual 
attainments,  a  past  master  of  the  art 
and  practice  of  diplomacy,  a  polished 
woman  of  the  world,  and  an  expert 
parliamentarian.  She  appeals  more 
to  the  brain  than  to  the  heart  of  her 
audiences,  but,  if  a  carping  criticism 


of  so  noble  a  woman  be  allowed,  she 
has  not  that  warm  love  of  humanity 
that  may  be  described  by  our  own 
country-born  adjective  "Western." 
Mrs.  Carpenter  leaves  an  impression 
of  having  passed  her  life  in  luxury, 
and  of  looking  upon  those  not  so 
favored  by  fortune  with  patient  tol- 
erance. Such  sympathy  as  she  ex- 
presses for  their  aims  and  aspirations 
seems  to  be  rather  academic  than  to 
spring  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  lives.  She  typified  New  York 
at  its  best. 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennypacker,  of  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  the  candidate  who  opposed 
her,  and  was  elected,  reflects  the  sen- 
timent of  the  country  at  large  more 
nearly  than  does  her  Eastern  rival.  A 
Virginian  by  birth  and  a  resident  of 
the  Lone  Star  State  since  her  early 
childhood,  she  has  all  the  graces  and 
charm  of  manner  that  belong  by  tradi- 
tion to  the  Daughters  of  the  South. 

Mrs.  Pennypacker  is  very  frail  in 
physique,  but  because  of  her  maternal- 
ism,  this  frailty  is  in  her  favor.  When 
she  faces  an  audience  to  make  a 
speech  her  earnestness  carries  con- 
viction and  stimulates  confidence  in 
her  absolute  sincerity.  She  has  one 
of  the  calmest  and  most  judicial  of 
minds,  and  is  given  rather  to  listen- 
ing to  others'  opinions  than  to  ex- 
pressing her  own.  The  women  of 
Texas  recognized  her  great  executive 
ability  by  electing  her  president  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs  in  1902. 

She  did  much  to  establish  the  pres- 
ent educational  system  of  Texas,  and 
is  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  State 
which  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  the 
public  schools.  Under  her  able  guid- 
ance the  concentrated  efforts  of  the 
Texas  Federation  has  been  directed 
towards  strengthening  the  financial 
condition  of  the  public  schools,  with 
the  result  that  the  advantages  of  the 
State  University  and  technical  schools 
are  available  to  boys  and  girls  of 
small  means.  Her  home  in  Austin, 
Texas,  is  a  social  and  intellectual  cen- 
ter from  which  radiates  a  hospitality 
marked  by  elegance  and  simplicity. 
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Mrs.  Pennypacker's  career  is  typical 
of  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  the 
"new  woman's"  movement,  and  is  an 
eloquent  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 
query,  "whither  is  the  movement  tend- 
ing." Her  election  to  serve  as  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Federation  for 
the  next  two  years  is  another  victory 
for  the  small-town  woman. 

The  "big  city"  elected  one  candi- 
date, and  only  one.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Blank- 
enburg,  first  vice-president,  wife  of 
the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  pub- 
lisher and  circulator  of  the  History 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Wo- 
man's Clubs. 

To  Ohio  is  given  the  honor  of  the 
second  vice-presidency,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Sneath,  of  Tipton,  having  won  the  of- 
fice. The  secretaries  are  from  the 
West  and  the  South.  Mrs.  Harry  S. 
Keefe,  of  Walthill,  Nebraska,  takes 
the  office  of  corresponding  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  that  of  recording  secretary. 

The  Federation's  finances  are  en- 
trusted to  Mrs.  John  Threadgill,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Treasurer,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  McMahon,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  the  new  auditor.  The  eight 
directors  elected  were  Mrs.  Grace  Jul- 
ian Clark,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Francis  D. 
Everett,  Highland  Park,  111.;  Mrs.  J. 
Creighton  Mathewes,  New  Orleans; 
Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Andrews,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Mrs.  Lucy  White  Williams, 
Lapeer,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Frank  White, 
Valley  City,  N.  D.;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Christy, 
Montana;  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Harper,  Seat- 
tle. The  last  three  hours  of  the  con- 
vention, those  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  voting  upon  resolutions,  were 
the  most  exciting  of  its  session. 

First — To  establish  good  roads  to 
include  a  Lincoln  highway  from  ocean 
to  ocean. 

Second — To  establish  a  national 
park  to  include  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky. 

Third — To  establish  a  bureau  of 
national  parks. 

Fourth — To  teach  sex  hygiene  in 
Normal  schools. 

Fifth — To  train  boys  and  girls  after 
they  leave  school. 


Sixth — To  encourage  employers' 
liability  bills. 

Seventh — To  appoint  women  immi- 
gration inspectors  at  all  ports  of  en- 
try. 

Eighth — To  establish  women  police. 

Ninth — To  aid  the  families  of  con- 
victs through  the  results  of  prisoners' 
labor. 

Tenth — To  urge  the  using  of  the 
Bible  in  literary  clubs. 

Eleventh — To  maintain  higher 
ideals  of  the  stage. 

Twelfth — To  establish  medical  in- 
spection of  schools,  school  nurses  and 
outdoor  schools. 

Thirteenth — To  enforce  to  a  letter 
the  pure  food  and  drug  Act. 

Fourteenth — To  endorse  the  white 
slave  laws  and  protest  against  the 
light  sentences  passed  on  white 
slavers. 

Fifteenth — To  protest  against  the 
imposing  of  any  legal  disability  on 
women  not  imposed  on  men. 

Sixteenth — To  pass  uniform  mar- 
riage and  divorce  laws. 

But  the  dramatic  moment  of  the  con- 
vention came  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  the  General  Federation  to 
place  itself  on  record  as  having  offi- 
cially endorsed  woman's  suffrage.  No 
question  except  that  of  sex-relation- 
ship was  as  hotly  debated;  and  even 
that  question  did  not  threaten  to  dis- 
rupt the  organization  as  did  the  re- 
lentless partisanship  of  the  antis  and 
the  suffragists.  The  battle  royal  be- 
gan when,  under  the  head  of  New 
Business,  Mrs.  Charles  Farwell  Edson 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  presented  the 
following  resolution: 

"Whereas,  The  question  of  woman 
suffrage  is  the  most  progressive  and 
vital  reform  now,  or  ever,  before  this 
country,  and  the  basic  principle  of  all 
reforms;  and, 

"Whereas,  Enfranchised  women 
realize  that  time  is  saved  and  dignity 
preserved  by  direct  methods  rather 
than  by  indirect  influence;  therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  indorse  the 
principle  of  Woman's  Suffrage." 
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Mrs.  Wm.  Johnston  of  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, promptly  claimed  the  floor,  but 
President  Moore  forestalled  argument 
by  ruling  the  resolution  out  of  order. 
She  explained  that  under  the  laws  of 
the  Federation  a  resolution  to  be  in 
order  must  be  first  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  be 
found  germane  to  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization. This  resolution  had  been 
presented  to  the  committee  and  had 
been  pronounced  not  germane,  hence 
was  out  of  order.  Mrs.  Johnston  urged 
that  equal  suffrage  was  germane  to 
the  work  of  the  Federation  and  moved 
an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
The  motion  was  ignored,  and  Mrs.  I. 
Lowenberg,  of  San  Francisco,  moved 
that  the  president  be  sustained.  Mrs. 
Johnston  arose  again,  and  asked  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Federation's  parlia- 
mentarian, Mrs.  Emma  Fox  of  De- 
troit, Michigan,  under  whose  advice 
the  convention  operated,  be  obtained. 
The  request  was  ignored. 

Some  of  the  views  of  members  are 
here  recalled: 

Mrs.  Sara  Platt  Decker  was  quoted 
in  an  interview  as  saying:  "The  Gen- 
eral Federation  is  a  constructive  or- 
ganization purely.  It  cannot  take  up 
and  place  in  its  life  questions  like 
woman's  suffrage,  prohibition  and 
kindred  and  national  questions.  It 
has  no  platform  and  no  doctrines  up- 
on which  to  lean  back.  Its  mission 
is  to  go  forward — to  educate  without 
creating  differences  between  members. 
Its  work  calls  for  the  united  strength 
of  the  women  of  America,  not  the 
divided  sentiment  and  interest  of  those 
women.  Although  it  cannot,  by  its 
very  nature,  do  reform  work,  as  such, 
still  it  is  the  most  effective  of  all  re- 
form organizations.  It  has  really 
achieved  more  practical  good  in  its 
career  than  any  other  organization." 

Dr.  Cornelius  Du  Bey,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  characteristically  said:  "The 
majority  of  the  delegates  were  in 
favor  of  seeing  the  window  smashed 
to  admit  the  resolution,  but  most  of 
them  dreaded  to  hear  the  crash  of  the 
glass."  She  personally  favored  it,  as 
did  Mrs.  Francis  Squire  Potter,  of 


Chicago,  who  desired  an  amendment 
written  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  legalize  universal 
suffrage. 

Mrs.  Pennypacker  had  already  given 
out  the  following  signed  statement: 

"Personally,  I  belie\e  in  Woman's 
Suffrage.  To  me  it  is  the  only 
just  and  logical  position.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  General  Federation  of  Wo- 
man's Clubs  is  composed  of  women  of 
all  sections  of  the  country,  of  all  re- 
ligions, creeds  and  all  political  affilia- 
tions, I  feel  it  would  be  unwise  to  make 
suffrage  the  issue  of  this  convention." 

Mrs.  Carpenter's  statement  was  to 
this  effect:  "As  woman's  suffrage  is 
a  vital  issue  before  the  women  of 
America,  and  there  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  about  my  position  in  the  mat- 
ter, I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Equal  Suffrage 
League  and  a  worker  in  the  suffrage 
ranks.  The  General  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs  has  been  in  my  opin- 
ion a  tremendous  factor  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women  of  our  country  to  think 
along  all  civic  lines,  and  I  believe  that 
they  are  ready  for  the  ballot." 

Mrs.  Moore  yielded  the  chair  to 
Vice-President  Cowles,  and  explained 
to  the  Convention  the  reason  for  her 
rulings.  She  said  in  part:  "This  Fed- 
eration is  working  for  citizenship, 
which  is  the  most  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  times.  Its  majority  favors 
suffrage,  but  there  is  a  minority  of 
timid,  conservative  women  that  is  not 
yet  ready  for  the  vote. 

"If  we  passed  this  resolution,  they 
would  leave  the  Federation.  We  wish 
to  educate  them  to  exercise  the  fran- 
chise, not  to  lose  them.  Therefore,  I 
have  refused  to  allow  the  resolution 
to  come  before  the  General  Federa- 
tion at  this  convention." 

Thus  the  machinery  of  the  conser- 
vative administration,  directed  by  Mrs. 
Philip  N.  Moore,  its  president,  ground 
into  non-combustible  dust  the  little 
heap  of  red-fire  powder  that  the  suf- 
fragists had  arranged,  with  which  to 
celebrate  their  victory  in  winning  the 
franchise  in  California,  and  the  con- 
ver.tion  adjourned  to  meet  in  1914. 


By  John  W.  Connors 

(Copyright,  1912,  by  the  author.) 

(Being  some  of  the  remarkable  adventures  of  Lewis  C.  Shilling,  who,  as 
a  young  man,  joined  Fremont,  the  Pathfinder,  Kit  Carson  and  other  notable 
history-makers,  in  their  efforts  in  the  '40's  to  add  the  great  West  to  the 
United  States.) 


DOMICILED  at  the  ideal  Vet- 
erans' Home,  Napa  County, 
Cal.,  is  a  modest,  unpreten- 
tious and  softly  spoken  old 
gentleman,  who  can  be  seen  daily 
strolling  about  the  beautiful  drives  and 
terraces  of  the  park;  a  venerated 
patriot  who  is  probably  more  closely 
identified  with  the  early  making  of 
California  and  its  conquest  than  living 
man.  Capt.  Lewis  — •""'" * 
C.  Shilling,  now 
past  eighty  years 
of  age,  still  retains 
a  vivid  and  graphic 
recollection  of  his 
young  manhood, 
and  his  many 
thrilling  achieve- 
ments, when  he  ac- 
companied General 
John  C.  Fremont, 
the  Pathfinder,  on 
many  of  his  peril- 
ous exploring  ex- 
peditions through 
the  unknown  West 
in  the  adventurous 
period  from  1842 
to  1846. 

When  Mr.  Shill- 
ing was  a  stripling 
of  eight  years,  he 
ran  away  from 

home,  having  found  employment 
on  the  first  stern  wheeler,  called  the 
"Little  Cricket,"  then  plying  the  Mis- 
souri. His  first  acquaintance  with 
General  Fremont,  Kit  Carson,  Major 
Phil  Kearny,  Major  Laramie  and  Lieu- 
tenants U.  S.  Grant  and  Albert  Sidney 
Johnson  dated  from  that  period. 


Lewis  C.  Shilling,  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  during  the  period  of 
some  of  his  notable  adventures. 


Shortly  afterwards,  Kit  Carson 
adopted  him  as  his  son.  Thus,  among 
this  coterie  of  distinguished  army  of- 
ficers and  empire  builders,  this  way- 
ward youth  found  the  consummation 
of  his  boyhood  dreams.  Under  the 
experienced  guidance  of  Carson  he  be- 
came a  noted  scout  himself,  and  fol- 
lowed his  intrepid  leader  on  all  of  his 
hazardous  trail  blazing  tours. 

Captain  Shilling 
claims  to  be  the 
sole  survivor  of  the 
ill-fated  "Alamo," 
where,  in  1836, 
Davy  Crockett  and 
Lieutenant  Bowie 
gathered  all  the 
women,  children 
and  non-combat- 
ants within  the  en- 
closure of  the  Sa- 
cred Shrine,  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas, 
and  with  their 
comrades  heroi- 
cally defended 
them,  till  killed  by 
the  attacking  Mex- 
icans. Shilling,  at 
that  time  but  four 
years  old,  lost  his 
mother  and  sister 
in  this  awful  mas- 
sacre, but  managed  to  escape  their 
dreadful  fate  by  concealing  himself  in 
an  old  bacon  box,  under  a  lot  of  old 
gunny  sacks. 

Mr.  Shilling  is  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  fine  medallion,  made  from  the 
virgin  gold  of  a  Spanish  doubloon, 
commemorating  his  escape  from  the 
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Alamo,  presented  to  him  by  the  State 
of  Texas.  The  obverse  bears  an  en- 
graving of  the  Alamo,  with  the  in- 
scription :  "To  Captain  Lewis  C.  Shill- 
ing: Presented  by  the  State  of  Texas, 
1846."  The  reverse  is  lettered:  "In 
remembrance  of  Davy  Crockett." 

As  Adjutant  to  General  Phil  Sheri- 
dan, Captain  Shilling  went  to  Europe 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870,  to  make  observations.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  two  made  the 
rounds  of  the  European  nations,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  three  years,  gath- 
ering valuable  information  for  Uncle 
Sam's  benefit.  So  valuable  was  the  as- 
sistance rendered  General  Sheridan 
that  the  Federal  government  later  en- 
gaged Captain  Shilling  on  several 
missions  of  importance. 

In  his  travels  around  the  world, 
Captain  Shilling  learned  to  speak  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian 
and  Hebrew  as  fluently  as  he  had  mas- 
tered the  Italian  dialect.  It  was  this 
globe  trotting  propensity  which  pre- 
vented him,  while  in  the  West,  from 
taking  up  six  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
of  land  where  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
now  stands.  At  the  time  Fremont  took 
up  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  and 
Goat  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay  as 
his  portion,  he  informed  Captain  Shil- 
ling that  he  proposed  to  make  the 
island  a  famous  summer  resort.  Both 
places  subsequently  reverted  to  the 
Government,  however,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  paid  to  the  heirs. 

In  narrating  his  story,  Captain 
Shilling  said:  "I  first  saw  the  light  in 
1832  on  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  now 
called  Galveston,  Texas,  where  my 
father  settled  in  1807,  whither  he  emi- 
grated from  Saxony,  Germany,  with 
fellow-townsmen.  He  was  with  Jack- 
son at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  in 
1812.  My  father  had  been  a  major  in 
the  Saxon  army.  He  afterward  or- 
ganized the  First  Texas  Rangers  in 
1814,  and  when  Sam  Houston  was 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
my  father  became  his  Secretary  of 
State  from  1836  until  the  "Lone  Star 
Republic"  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States. 


''My  first  extraordinary  adventure 
occurred  in  San  Antonio,  when  I  was 
a  child  four  years  of  age.  At  that  time 
there  were  less  than  fifty  Americans 
in  the  town  under  Davy  Crockett,  and 
the  dauntless  Bowie,  the  main  body  of 
American  troops  being  in  another  part 
of  the  Republic,  my  father,  who  was 
one  of  the  generals,  being  with  them. 
Crockett  gave  the  women  and  the 
children  his  first  consideration  by  col- 
lecting them  in  the  stronghold  called 
the  Alamo,  where  they  stoutly  de- 
fended themselves  against  the  Mexi- 
can army  till  Crockett,  Bowie  and 
nearly  every  defender  was  killed.  My 
mother  and  sister  were  among  the 
slain.  I  escaped  the  frightful  butchery 
by  secreting  myself  in  an  old  bacon 
crate  piled  high  with  gunny  sacks.  Af- 
ter some  twenty  hours,  I  ventured  out 
of  my  hiding  place.  Thoroughly 
frightened  and  sick  at  heart,  I  scram- 
bled over  the  dead  and  debris,  and 
somehow  reached  my  father's  com- 
mand on  the  Salinas  River. 

After  wandering  over  the  Western 
territories  in  quest  of  adventure,  I  fin- 
ally found  myself,  in  1841,  employed 
as  a  cabin  boy  on  the  "Little  Cricket," 
the  first  stern  wheel  craft  to  ply  the 
Missouri  River.  It  was  on  board  this 
little  boat  that  I  first  met  General  Fre- 
mont, Kit  Carson,  Lieut.  U.  S.  Grant, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnson  and  many  men 
who  afterwards  became  famous  in  the 
great  pioneering  movement  then  be- 
ginning to  sweep  through  the  West.  A 
dispute  had  arisen  over  the  boundaries 
of  the  American  possessions  in  the 
Western  Continent,  and  Fremont  was 
despatched  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  explore  the  then  unknown 
territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 
He  was  then  on  his  way  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton,  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  in  the 
Territory  of  Montana.  During  that 
trip  on  the  river  of  the  stern  wheeler, 
Kit  Carson  had  taken  a  special  interest 
in  me  after  I  had  detailed  my  Alamo 
experience  to  him.  Before  the  end  of 
the  trip  he  formally  adopted  me  as  his 
son,  in  the  presence  of  the  army 
officers. 

On  reaching  the  frontier  post,  Gen- 
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Captain   Lewis   C.    Shilling,    of    the 
old  guard. 


eral  Fremont  promptly  set  about  or- 
ganizing his  expedition,  an  extremely 
difficult  problem  at  that  time,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  some  of  the 
party  from  New  York  City,  and  other 
distant  points,  and  traveling  in  those 
days  was  long  and  hazardous.  It  re- 
quired nearly  a  year's  time  for  the 
General  to  marshal  his  forces  and  get 
ready  to  start  on  that  history-making 
trip,  which  ultimately  shaped  this 
great  Western  empire. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  activities.  At  the  old  fort  was 
a  tribe  of  Blackfeet  Indians;  thousands 
of  buffaloes  roamed  the  plains  there- 
abouts. Kit  Carson  and  myself,  to- 
gether with  a  band  of  the  Blackfeet 
Indians,  hunted  these  buffaloes  to  sup- 
ply meat  to  General  Fremont  and  his 
men.  I  became  a  crack  shot,  and 
learned  the  Indian  signs  and  oral  dia- 
lect, and  gathered  a  great  deal  of  hunt- 
ing lore  from  them  and  Kit  Carson. 
Carson  took  great  pains  to  teach  me  all 


he  knew  of  trapping,  hunting,  trailing 
and  Indians. 

"When  Fremont  started  on  his  ex- 
pedition, I  went  along  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Carson  remained  with  the 
main  detachment  of  men,  mostly  trail- 
ers, trappers  and  soldiers,  numbering 
seven  hundred.  About  this  time,  'Lit- 
tle Dog,"  chief  of  the  Blackfoot  tribe, 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  poisoned  ar- 
row, and,  owing  to  my  foster-father's 
great  popularity  with  the  Indians,  I 
was  made  their  white  chief,  and  as 
such  was  always  in  the  van  with  a 
number  of  redskin  warriors  to  recon- 
noiter  the  trail  for  the  little  array  that 
followed  in  our  wake. 

"After  many  strenuous  months  of 
privations  and  hardships,  we  finally 
reached  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  I 
personally  planted  the  first  American 
flag  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia 
River,  where  Vancouver  Barracks,  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  now  stands. 
This  honor  was  assigned  me  on  ac- 
count of  my  youth,  and  the  fact  of  my 
having  first  sighted  the  great,  rolling 
river. 

"We  lost  ninety  men  on  this  first 
expedition  from  exposure  and  other 
misadventures,  but  considering  the 
handicaps  and  obstacles  encountered, 
we  did  remarkably  well. 

"After  resting  a  few  weeks,  Fre- 
mont, his  staff  and  the  remnant  of  his 
escort  pushed  back  to  St.  Louis,  then 
the  army  headquarters.  From  there, 
through  swift  military  couriers,  they 
notified  the  authorities  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  of  the  success  of  the  trip.  Great 
credit  is  due  the  Blackfeet  tribe  in  the 
conquest  of  the  West.  They  were  valu- 
able guides,  and  contributed  extraordi- 
nary service  in  breaking  new  trails. 
The  development  of  the  Western  coun- 
try would  be  delayed  many  years  but 
for  their  assistance.  Kit  Carson's 
chief  traits  were  kindness  and  good 
qualities  of  heart,  determined  perse- 
verance, indomitable  will,  unflinching 
courage,  great  quickness  and  shrewd- 
ness of  perception,  and  promptitude  in 
execution.  Among  the  Arrapahoes, 
Cheyennes,  Kiowas  and  Comanches, 
Kit  Carson  and  myself  were  always 
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honored  guests  whenever  we  chose  to 
visit  their  lodges.  Many  a  night, 
while  seated  at  their  watch  fires,  we 
recounted  the  most  spectacular  scenes 
of  the  day's  adventures,  to  which  they 
always  listened  with  eager  attention. 
When  Kit  was  dressed  in  his  rough 
hunting  costume  and  mounted  upon 
his  favorite  charger,  'Apache,'  a  splen- 
did animal,  he  was  a  picture  the  In- 
dians never  failed  to  admire. 

"After  Fremont  and  his  men  had 
secured  several  weeks'  recuperation, 
we  started  on  the  second  lap  of  our 
hazardous  pathfinding.  Leaving  St. 
Louis  in  the  spring  of  1845,  we  started 
southwest  to  reach  the  far  distant 
adobe  village  on  the  far  western  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  then  under  the  dominion 
of  Mexico,  a  village  now  called  the 
city  of  San  Francisco. 

"We  found  our  new  route  very  diffi- 
cult and  perplexing,  for  we  did  not 
imagine  the  new  and  gigantic  barriers 
in  desert  stretches  and  mountains.  We 
failed  also  to  carry  along  sufficient 
provisions,  and  for  many  months  we 
were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  chance 
game;  in  fact,  anything  palatable  that 
we  could  find.  We  cut  through  what 
is  now  called  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  and 
came  by  way  of  a  blistering  sun- 
seared  route  near  Tucson,  and  old 
Fort  Yuma  in  Arizona. 

"On  entering  California,  we  first 
halted  at  'The  Point,'  now  called  San 
Pedro,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  where  we  indulged  in  a  few 
days'  rest  and  fishing.  As  had  always 
been  our  custom,  we  unfurled  an 
American  flag  over  our  camp.  The 
good  old  American  sloop-of-war  Con- 
stitution happened  to  be  at  anchor  off 
shore.  Some  one  on  board  soon  caught 
sight  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
a  boat  was  lowered  and  a  party  of 
Yankee  officers  and  sailors  came 
ashore,  bent  on  learning  the  identity 
of  the  American  patriots.  They  were 
overjoyed  when  they  found  Fremont, 
Kit  Carson  and  their  motley  band  of 
valorous  followers.  From  the  ship's 
officers  we  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  the  United  States  was  at  war  with 
Mexico.  Of  course  we  all  promptly 


offered  Fremont  our  services,  and  un- 
der his  command  we  proceeded  at  once 
to  where  San  Bernardino  now  stands. 
There  we  encountered  some  pretty 
stiff  fighting  with  the  Mexicans,  but 
we  managed  to  scatter  them,  and  they 
fled  in  disorder. 

"At  San  Diego  we  captured  a  Span- 
ish fort,  and  concluded  to  raise  an 
American  flag  upon  the  parapet. 
Directly  opposite,  however,  where  the 
old  San  Diego  Mission  stood,  a  flag- 
staff was  already  erected  for  the  Span- 
ish flag.  When  we  were  in  readiness 
to  place  Old  Glory  at  its  masthead,  it 
was  discovered  that  we  had  no  rope. 
I  quickly  settled  the  dilemma  by 
climbing  the  pole  and  nailing  our  flag 
to  the  top  of  it,  and  this  is  how  I 
happened  to  raise  the  first  American 
flag  over  a  Spanish  fort  in  California. 

"A  little  later  we  marched  north. 
We  fraternized  with  the  small  garrison 
of  American  troops,  called  the  United 
States  Dragoons,  at  Monterey,  and 
continued  erecting  wooden  dwellings, 
thereby  replacing  the  old  adobe  and 
sun-dried  huts  that  dotted  the  country 
in  the  early  forties. 

"We  reached  San  Francisco,  which 
we  then  called  'The  Bent,'  owing  to  the 
geographical  peculiarities  of  the  bay, 
in  the  summer  of  1846.  The  San 
Francisco  of  those  bygone  days  con- 
sisted of  a  half  dozen  'dobe  houses 
with  rawhide  doors,  along  Montgom- 
ery and  Jackson  streets,  and  a  few 
others  about  the  Mission  St.  Francis, 
after  which  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
was  named.  Part  of  the  old  adobe 
Mission  Dolores  still  stands.  Mont- 
gomery street  was  the  water  front; 
at  its  end  Telegraph  Hill  descended 
right  into  the  bay.  Between  'The  Hill' 
and  California  street,  to  Montgomery, 
was  a  large  inlet  that  was  piled  with 
driftwood,  huge  logs  and  trees  that 
floated  down  from  along  the  Coast  and 
lodged  there.  We  called  it  'Swamp- 
doodle.'  It  was  packed  with  timber 
so  solidly  that  one  could  not  possibly 
find  passageway  even  with  a  small 
rowboat;  yet  the  Mexicans  never 
thought  of  clearing  it  out  and  utilizing 
the  wood,  which  was  an  extremely 
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costly  article  those  days  on  account  of 
the  inadequate  transportation  facili- 
ties. It  was  only  after  the  American 
argonauts  arrived  during  the  first  gold 
excitement,  in  the  big  rush  of  1849 
and  1850,  that  this  accumulation  of 
timber  was  removed,  and  the  first  San 
Francisco  houses  were  built  out  of  that 
driftwood. 

"I  was  with  General  Fremont  when 
the  very  first  wooden  building  was  put 
up  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  at  Jack- 
son and  Montgomery  street.  I  helped 
to  build  it,  and  it  was  the  wonder  of 
the  day  to  the  natives  who  had  never 
attempted  to  live  in  anything  but 
adobe  dwellings.  That  house  was 
built  in  1846,  and  lasted  many  years. 

"Along  about  that  time  the  old 
transport  Miandy  came  around  the 
Horn  with  government  supplies  for 
General  Fremont  and  his  men.  The 
vessel  ran  ashore  while  trying  to  effect 
a  landing  where  Sansome  and  Cali- 
fornia streets  are  now  located.  Fre- 
mont stripped  the  ship  to  the  rigging, 
and  transferred  it  back  to  the  gov- 
ernment, but  sold  the  remains  of  the 
disabled  boat  to  Hannibal  Boone,  who 
deftly  whipsawed  the  lumber  and  sub- 
sequently converted  the  dismantled 
craft  into  the  first  saloon  and  gam- 
bling house  in  the  city,  a  veritable 
Monte  Carlo  of  the  old  days,  when 
every  man  and  his  brother  carried  a 
gun. 

"One  episode  that  occurred  in  those 
halcyon  days,  the  days  before  the 
gold  seekers  cut  into  the  territory,  and 
you  could  count  the  entire  population 
of  San  Francisco  in  forty  minutes' 
time,  will  always  linger  in  my  mem- 
ory. It  happened  in  this  way:  Gen- 
eral Vallejo  commanded  the  Spaniards 
and  Mexican  troops  in  this  section  of 
the  State.  I  heard  that  he  had  been 
circulating  altogether  uncalled  for  re- 
marks directed  against  Carson,  Fre- 
mont and  myself,  implying  that  we 
were  a  band  of  marauding  Americans, 
and  threatening  to  bring  his  cannon 
down  from  the  Presidio  and  turn  them 
on  our  camp.  In  the  small  pueblo  of 
San  Francisco,  of  those  days,  news 
traveled  rapidly,  and  it  was  soon  the 


talk  of  the  village.  That  evening, 
without  consulting  General  Fremont  or 
Kit  Carson,  I  gathered  a  dozen  of  my 
trusted  Indians  together,  and  under 
cover  of  darkness,  we  repaired  to  the 
old  Spanish  fort,  where  Black  Point 
now  stands.  The  Indians  played  'hog' 
by  stealthily  crawling  on  all-fours  up- 
on the  unsuspecting  Spanish  outposts, 
and  binding  them.  Then  we  spiked 
the  three  cannon.  One  of  these  iron 
pot  metal  guns  now  adorns  the  en- 
trance of  the  Museum  in  Golden  Gate 
Park. 

"Mrs.  Fremont  and  the  children 
were  now  with  General  Fremont.  She 
was  a  lovely  and  estimable  lady,  ever 
thoughtful  of  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  men  under  the  General's  com- 
mand. She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
prominent  United  States  Senator. 

"For  seventeen  years  I  lived  among 
the  Indians,  fought  their  battles  and 
hunted  with  them.  I  enlisted  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  was  made 
captain  of  Company  A,  Twenty-third 
Ohio  Infantry.  By  a  strange  coinci- 
dence, two  members  of  that  regiment 
became  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  met  an  untimely  death  by 
an  assassin's  bullet;  namely,  James  A. 
Garfield  and  William  McKinley.  Mc- 
Kinley  was  a  corporal  in  my  own  com- 
pany, and  always  displayed  distin- 
guished gallantry  and  conspicuous 
bravery  in  battles.  I  was  in  Shiloh, 
Stone  River,  Charlotteville,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Chattanooga,  Vicksburg  and 
that  titanic  combat  of  Gettysburg, 
where 

"  'The  tattered  standards  of  the  South 
Were  shriveled  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 
Above  the  bayonets,  mixed  and 

crossed, 

Men  saw  a  gray,  gigantic  ghost, 
Receding  through  the  battle  cloud." 

"McKinley  made  a  splendid  soldier 
and  comrade,  our  intimate  acquaint- 
anceship continuing  until  he  met  his 
tragic  death.  He  wrote  me  many  let- 
ters, which  I  still  preserve. 

"In  1867  and  1868  I  was  captain  of 
the  Texas  Rangers,  that  excellent  body 

of  border  fighters.  The  Meviran  horse- 
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thieves  and  cutthroats  gave  us  plenty 
of  excitement  and  annoyance  in  those 
days.  I  finally  corralled  enough  of  the 
marauders  to  tax  our  jails  along  the 
Rio  Grande  from  El  Paso  to  Browns- 
ville, Texas.  I  got  in  touch  with  Ad- 
jutant-General McCoimack  in  Austin, 
and  after  explaining  the  conditions, 
asked  what  I  should  do.  'Use  your 
own  judgment,'  was  his  laconic  reply. 
And  I  did  so.  I  was  at  once  called 
to  Austin  for  an  explanation.  General 
McCormack  merely  handed  me  a 
paper  for  my  perusal.  I  informed  him 
that  the  rangers  complained  that  they 
were  very  short  of  stake  rope,  but  I 
guessed  they  made  good  use  of  it.  He 
merely  smiled,  and  suggested  I  make 
a  requisition  for  more  stake  rope. 

"In  the  early  seventies  I  sailed  for 
Europe,  with  General  Sheridan,  as  his 
adjutant,  to  make  observations  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  In  1874  I 
learned  that  my  foster  father,  Kit  Car- 
son, was  critically  ill  in  Carson  City, 
Nevada.  I  hurried  to  the  Sage  Brush 
State,  and  found  my  old  father  of  the 
trails,  and  life-long  friend,  in  the  gen- 
tle hands  of  Eveline,  a  faithful  Indian 
girl,  whom  he  had  befriended  in  years 
gone  by.  He  passed  away  peacefully 
the  following  day,  and  was  interred  in 
Carson,  temporarily,  until  I  had 
brought  about,  through  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, its  removal  to  the  military 
cemetery  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
where  it  now  rests. 

"It  is  not  generally  known,  nor  is  it 
recorded  in  history,  that  had  we  not 
preceded  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expe- 
dition to  the  Coast  in  1842,  England 
would  probably  now  control  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  California.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  attempted 
to  claim  the  coveted  prize.  I  was 
General  Fremont's  personal  guide 
when  we  surveyed  the  'Parallel  49'  in 
the  Northwest  territory  and  running 
to  the  Canadian  line.  England 
claimed  it,  and  a  militant  controversy 
arose  between  the  two  countries,  which 
caused  President  Polk  to  send  his  fam- 
ous ultimatum,  '49 — 51'  or  fight, 
meaning  that  we  get  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  in  1851,  or  we  go  to  war.  Af- 


ter considerable  dilly-dallying  and 
diplomatic  negotiations,  Great  Britain 
finally  conceded  the  point. 

"Here  is  a  letter  I  received  from 
young  Fremont  some  six  years  ago  in 
reference  to  some  matters  I  wrote  him 
about  his  father.  At  that  time  he  was 
executive  officer  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Florida : 

"  'U.  S.  S.  Florida,  at  Sea,  April  11, 

1905. 
"Captain  Lewis  C.  Shilling, 

Care  Civil  Service  Commission, 

"Washington,  D.  C. 
"My  dear  Captain : 

"I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  kind  letter  of  March  5th,  and 
thank  you,  both  for  writing  to  me  and 
for  the  remembrance  you  have  of  the 
explorations  to  California,  and  the 
leader  of  them. 

"If  I  should  at  any  time  require  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  I  will  sim- 
ply refer  to  you,  and  wish  to  thank  you 
at  the  present  time  for  your  kind  offer 
in  that  respect. 

"Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed    "J.  C.  FREMONT." 

"The  digging  of  the  Maricopa  wells 
on  the  Arizona  desert  by  the  Black- 
feet  Indians  under  my  command  saved 
hundreds  of  General  Fremont's  brave 
band,  and  I  think  this  work,  under  my 
direction,  gave  me  more  comfort  than 
anything  I  now  recall.  Those  hardy 
pioneers  were  dying  for  want  of  water. 
Fifty  of  them  had  already  expired 
from  thirst  and  the  remainder  were 
verging  on  insanity.  General  Fremont't 
tongue  was  an  inch  thick;  he  almost 
despaired  and  actually  prayed.  My 
knowledge  of  the  desert  and  the 
friendship  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  saved 
the  lives  of  the  great  Pathfinder  and 
his  valiant  men.  The  Maricopa  wells 
were  dug  by  a  primitive  method  by  the 
faithful  redskins,  and  ended  the 
drought.  But  for  the  digging  of  those 
water  holes  on  a  sun-baked  desert, 
General  Fremont  would  never  have 
been  Governor  of  Arizona,  or  a  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United 
States." 


Home  Seekers 


By  Mary  Sanger  Benson 


1AM  SITTING  in  our  little  tent. 
Occasionally  I  lift  my  eyes  to 
where  a  river — beautiful,  majes- 
tic, winds  its  way    toward     the 
Pacific,  and  again  to  where  vast  lands 
of  golden  prune  orchards  gleam  in  the 
October  sunshine. 

To  the  left,  on  a  lawn-like  slope, 
ending  abruptly  at  the  river's  edge,  a 
thriving  little  city  gracefully  reclines 
beyond,  clinging  close  to  the  horizon; 
a  chain  of  snow-capped  mountains 
stretch  away  into  the  dim  distance. 
These  mountains  seem  to  beckon  me 
toward  them.  I  long  to  see  what  is 
just  beyond.  I  am  a  wanderer — anx- 
ious, yet  withal  happy.  Following  is 
how  it  all  came  about: 

Two  years  ago,  owing  to  an  unlucky 
speculation,  we  were  made  penniless. 
It  so  happened  that  my  husband  and  I 
were  practically  invalids  at  the  time, 
he  being  a  sufferer  from  muscular 
rheumatism,  while  I  had  not  fully  re- 
covered from  a  recent  operation. 

At  length  my  husband  started  work- 
ing for  sixty  dollars  a  month,  but  was 
unable  to  work  steady  on  account  of 
his  health.  With  the  price  of  butter  at 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  pound, 
eggs  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  and  all 
other  necessities  in  accordance,  with 
a  monthly  output  of  fifteen  dollars 
house-rent,  two  dollars  for  telephone, 
three  dollars  for  light  and  water,  and 
the  additional  expense  of  doctor  bills 
and  medicine,  we  soon  found  ourselves 
in  debt — hopelessly  so  it  seemed  to  us 
then. 

We  were  desperate.  Something 
must  be  done  at  once.  We  talked 
things  over,  and  decided  there  was  but 
one  thing  for  us  to  do  whereby  we 


might  free  ourselves  of  this  accumu- 
lating debt.  Sell  off  the  furniture  and 
give  up  the  cottage.  At  first  we 
thought  of  then  renting  furnished 
rooms,  but  that  would  cost  money  also. 
Then,  too,  it  would  be  most  unpleas- 
ant living  in  a  crowded  rooming  house. 
I  felt  that  we  must  have  good  air  if 
nothing  else.  We  finally  decided  on 
a  tent — a  ten  by  twelve — which  we 
bought  for  the  sum  of  fourteen  dollars, 
and  stored  it  in  our  woodshed  while 
we  were  selling  off  the  furniture. 

Those  were  dark  days  for  my  hus- 
band and  myself,  though  I  always 
tried  to  smile  while  in  his  presence, 
when  taking  a  paltry  sum  for  this  be- 
loved piece  of  furniture,  or  that,  and 
only  the  lines  on  his  face  told  of  the 
strain  he  was  undergoing.  I  know  now 
it  was  not  the  breaking  up  of  our  home 
only  which  was  causing  him  so  many 
hours  of  worry — the  bread  and  butter 
problem  also  was  beginning  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  his  thoughts  of  the 
future.  "When  we  have  our  health 
again,"  he  would  say,  "then  things 
also  will  be  right  again.  We  will  have 
a  home — not  a  fifteen  dollar  a  month 
one — but  one  with  our  ground  under 
us — our  ground  about  us — acres  of  it," 
he  would  assure  me. 

We  had  never  thought  much  about 
owning  a  home  in  the  country  until  ill- 
health  had  overtaken  us.  Then  there 
seemed  no  happier  thought  than  the 
solitude  of  the  wood  or  of  the  prairie, 
just  so  that  we  might  have  oceans  of 
pure  air,  plenty  of  good,  tillable  soil, 
and  a  comfortable  house  to  live  in. 
But  these  things  to  me  seemed  a  mere 
dot  on  the  horizon  of  hope,  and  might 
only  be  obtained  by  Fate  throwing 
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some  miracle  of  good  luck  in  our  path- 
way. 

I  feel  now  that  I  have  learned  a 
good  lesson.  Since  the  placing  of  our 
furniture  for  sale  ad.  in  the  evening 
paper,  most  anything  seems  possible 
to  me  now — anything  for  which  one 
might  be  willing  to  work  and  strive 
and  suffer  a  little,  perhaps  to  gain 
something  worthy. 

During  those  last  weeks  in  the  cot- 
tage I  often  lay  sleepless  through  the 
entire  night,  trying  vainly  to  picture 
our  future.  I  had  never  liked  camp- 
ing, even  for  a  short  time  during  the 
camping  season.  I  had  been  persuaded 
into  going  several  times,  however,  but 
had  always  wished  for  my  own  home 
and  bed  when  night  began  to  fall.  Then 
thoughts  of  making  my  home  in  a  ten 
by  twelve  tent  were  indeed  most  un- 
pleasant to  me.  I  had  not  bothered  my 
husband  with  them — thanks  to  my  bet- 
ter judgment.  The  thoughts  which 
worried  me  most  were  of  him.  I  felt 
sure  he  would  be  very  much  worse  for 
our  move.  But  he  wasn't,  and  after  a 
time  the  tent  and  surroundings  had 
taken  on  a  most  home-like  appearance. 

We  had  rented  two  lots  in  the  sub- 
urbs for  one  dollar  a  month  on  which 
to  pitch  our  tent.  We  used  a  coal  oil 
lamp,  and  carried  our  water  from  a 
nearby  faucet,  paying  the  water  com- 
pany fifty  cents  a  month  for  the  use 
of  it. 

Our  household  goods  consisted  of  a 
sheet-iron  camp  stove,  which  we  had 
made  to  order  at  a  cost  of  twelve  dol- 
lars, two  folding  camp  chairs,  a  small 
folding  table,  a  cupboard  made  from 
rough  boards,  a  good  spring  mattress, 
plenty  of  warm  blankets,  two  pillows, 
cooking  utensils  and  dishes  to  barely 
get  on  with,  two  trunks  and  a  chest  of 
miscellaneous  tools. 

During  the  first  few  months  in  the 
tent  we  had  the  ground  only  for  our 
floor.  Then  flies  had  begun  to  come, 
so  we  bought  twelve  dollars'  worth 
of  lumber  and  built  a  floor  and  three- 
foot  wall  for  one  tent,  building  the 
frame  five  feet  high.  We  then  tacked 
the  eaves  of  the  tent  securely  to  it,  al- 
lowing the  sides  to  hang  free,  so  that 


they  could  be  raised  to  admit  the  air 
and  sunshine,  or  lowered  to  meet  the 
three-foot  wall  at  our  pleasure.  Over 
this  chance  opening  we  tacked  mos- 
quito bar.  A  door  was  also  made  from 
this  material. 

We  had  a  cosy  little  room.  In  one 
corner  our  bed  stood.  My  husband 
had  built  a  frame  five  feet  high  to  the 
front  and  side  of  it.  To  this  I  draped 
a  soft,  bright  curtain.  We  usually 
kept  the  tent-side  up  in  that  corner, 
allowing  the  morning  sun  to  beat  in 
upon  the  bed,  and  where,  too,  the  air 
always  came  to  leave  its  sleep-inviting 
freshness.  In  another  corner  the  cup- 
board stood.  For  this  I  had  made  a 
curtain  from  bleached  sugar  sacks. 
The  table  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
tent.  This  was  covered  with  white  oil 
cloth ;  a  dish  of  ferns  usually  sat  upon 
the  cloth,  lending  a  pretty  contrast  to 
its  snowy  whiteness.  To  one  side,  our 
little  stove  sat,  sending  out  its  cheer- 
ful glow  on  a  chilly  night. 

It  was  so  easy  to  keep  the  place 
fresh  and  clean.  I  took  delight  in 
scrubbing  the  board  floor,  just  to  see 
how  white  it  could  be  made.  In  the 
past  it  had  been  such  a  task  to  wipe 
off  my  linoleum — that  was  when  I  had 
six  other  rooms  to  sweep  and  make 
tidy. 

That  summer  we  raised  a  garden 
which  was  our  pride  and  joy.  It  con- 
sisted of  radishes,  onions,  lettuce, 
peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and 
potatoes.  A  dozen  Wyandotte  hens 
supplied  us  with  fresh  eggs,  and  we 
were  able  to  buy  the  best  of  milk — 
fourteen  quarts  for  a  dollar — it  had 
always  cost  us  ten  cents  a  quart  down 
in  the  city. 

Things  were  coming  our  way  again. 
During  the  first  four  months  in  the 
tent  my  husband,  though  gradually  im- 
proving in  health,  was  unable  to  work 
steadily — after  that,  however,  he  lost 
no  time.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we 
had  saved  out  of  our  sixty  dollars  a 
month  wages — three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
of  this,  with  the  additional  sum  we 
had  received  from  the  sale  of  our  fur- 
niture, went  to  pay  our  debts,  leaving 
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us  clear  a  two  hundred  dollar  bank 
account. 

During  those  months  in  the  tent,  we 
had  come  to  think  more  and  more 
about  owning  a  home.  We  talked  of 
the  vast  acres  lying  idle  in  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  California  and  Idaho,  to 
be  had  for  the  paying  of  the  small 
homestead  fee.  We  had  stacks  of  lit- 
erature pertaining  to  these  lands,  and 
decided  that  somewhere  among  them 
lay  a  spot  which  we  must  some  day 
call  our  home.  '  We  had  drawn  a  men- 
tal picture  of  a  cottage  near  a  stream, 
overlooking  fields  of  waving  grain — 
our  cottage,  our  grain.  It  would  be 
our  productive  soil  when  we  had 
grown  old  and  were  no  longer  able  to 
cope  with  that  discouraging  problem 
—the  high  cost  of  living.  With  this 
vision  spurring  to  activity  our  every 
effort  to  gain  a  home,  we  one  day 
found  ourselves  well  on  our  way  south- 
ward. 

We  had  bought  a  poorly  fed  team, 
a  wagon  and  wagon  box  with  a  van- 
like  top.  •  Into  the  latter  we  had 
loaded  our  camp  outfit,  fixing  the  bed 
spring  on  hinges  so  that  it  could  be 
raised  and  strapped  to  the  side  of  the 
van.  We  usually  kept  the  bed  down, 
a  canvas  strapped  securely  over  it, 
thus  keeping  it  free  from  the  dust  of 
the  road.  The  bed,  when  lowered,  was 
two  feet  above  the  wagon  box  floor. 
In  this  space  we  stored  our  outfit  while 
we  were  traveling. 

Had  any  one  told  me  a  year  and  a 
half  before  I  would  one  day  be  travel- 
ing through  the  country  in  a  wagon,  I 
would  no  doubt  have  emphatically  ex- 
claimed, "Impossible!"  My  health 
would  not  permit  it  even  though  I  were 
desirous  of  doing  so.  I  then  felt  the 
well  and  strong  only  capable  of  travel- 
ing in  this  manner,  and  true,  there 
were  days  when  we  pitched  our  tent 
while  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents — 
days  when  the  roads  were  naught  but 
rocks  and  water  ditches.  Even  then 
we  thought  it  a  little  queer  how  our 
appetite  could  be  so  good  and  our 
sleep  so  perfect  of  a  night  under  such 
trying  circumstances. 

The  fierceness  of  o".e  storm  I  think 


I  shall  always  well  remember.  Dark- 
ness had  fallen  almost  without  warn- 
ing, forcing  us  to  pitch  our  tent  on  the 
banks  of  a  muddy,  swift-running  river, 
where  there  was  barely  room  for  us 
and  the  road  between  the  river,  and  the 
rugged,  soapstone  cliff  to  our  left, 
while  in  front  of  us  and  behind  us 
stretched  a  wearisome,  rain-washed 
road.  We  had  with  great  difficulty 
pitched  our  tent  within  the  shelter  of 
a  grove  of  saplings  and  prepared  a 
hasty  meal,  wearing  boots  the  while 
and  wading  through  little  rivers  and 
shallow  lakes,  between  the  table  and 
the  stove.  From  out  the  darkness  the 
rain  and  hail  came  pelting  against  the 
tent,  while  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
gigantic  fir  and  cedar,  their  branches 
swaying  in  the  tempest,  succumbed  to 
the  fury  of  the  storm  and  fell  thunder- 
ing downward,  crushing  all  in  their 
pathway  to  a  tangled  mass  of  wreck- 
age, and  it  seemed  to  be  causing  the 
very  earth  on  which  we  stood  to  trem- 
ble with  vibration.1 

That  was  our  last  storm.  On  the 
following  day  the  sun  shone  out,  flood- 
ing the  earth  with  warmth  and  bright- 
ness. We  had  days  and  days  of  it,  un- 
til hill  and  valley  lay  resplendent  in 
shimmering  shades  of  green,  and  the 
wood  through  which  we  traveled  was 
a  perfect  fairyland  of  budding  things. 
It  charmed  and  buoyed  our  spirits  to 
such  an  extent  that  our  hopes  arose, 
and  we  looked  eagerly  in  every  direc- 
tion seeking  our  heart's  desire.  We 
had  come  into  the  Land  of  Promise. 

It  was  then  we  wanted  most  of  all 
a  home  in  the  wood.  Much  of  the  land 
over  which  we  were  traveling  was  open 
to  settlers.  It  could  have  been  ours  by 
observing  the  homestead  rules,  but  we 
hesitated,  after  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  great  task  of  clearing  the  land 
for  cultivation.  There  were  the  mam- 
moth fir  and  cedar  towering  defiantly 
heavenward — the  hemlock,  maple, 
dogwood,  spruce  and  dense  under- 
growth of  huckleberry,  devil  club, 
calale  and  numerous  other  roots  and 
vines  which  matted  the  earth  to  its 
seeming  last  capacity.  Often  we  left 
the  team  at  a  chance  camping  ground 
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and  burrowed  our  way  for  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  dense  thicket.  The  clear- 
ing of  such  land  would  indeed  be  a 
task,  but  the  thriving  converted  lands 
adjoining  these  virgin  forests  assured 
us  it  would  not  be  labor  lost.  We 
talked  with  the  land  owners,  many  of 
whom  had  felled  the  first  tree  on  their 
now  well-cleared  fields,  and  we  re- 
ceived only  encouraging  words  from 
them.  They  had  slashed  and  cleared 
a  place  on  which  to  build  their  log 
huts.  They  had  toiled  on,  year  after 
year,  true,  but  with  their  never  lagging 
energy,  the  forest  covering  their  acres 
had  faded  away,  and  had  at  last  be- 
come a  thing  of  memory  only.  Now 
ii.  its  stead  one  beheld  orchards  laden 
with  pink  and  white  blossoms,  thrifty 
berry  vines  of  many  varieties,  fields  of 
well  cultivated  potatoes,  now  sprout- 
Ing  from  earth,  and  onion  beds  so  large 
that  I  marveled  to  know  there  was  al- 
ways a  ready  market  for  so  many. 
The  meadows,  smelling  sweet  of  red 
and  white  clover,  kept  the  milch  cows 
round  and  sleek,  while  here  and  there, 
in  the  fields  of  alfalfa,  planted  ex- 
pressly for  their  use,  "the  real  money 
makers,"  so  the  farmers  called  their 
hogs,  could  be  seen  waddling  about, 
seemingly  at  peace  with  themselves 
and  the  world  at  large. 

We  learned  that  the  valley  land  is 
much  more  productive  than  the  higher 
land,  though  equally  hard  to  clear.  The 
prairie  land  of  western  Washington, 
which  we  had  seen  so  highly  adver- 
tised because  of  it  requiring  no  clear- 
ing, we  considered  worthless. 

One  day,  while  we  were  traveling 
over  a  stretch  of  this  land,  we  stopped 
to  talk  with  a  woman  whose  husband, 
being  unable  to  make  a  living  on  their 
twenty  acre  ranch,  had  gone  to  the  coal 
mines  to  work  by  the  day.  The  woman 
wanted  to  sell  her  cow,  as  there  was 
not  enough  grass  on  their  land  to  feed 
it.  She  was  offering  the  cow  for  fif- 
teen dollars  less  than  she  had  four 
months  previously  paid  for  it. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  prairie 
land  ?"  my  husband  had  later  asked  of 
a  valley  farmer. 

"Keep  off  of  it,"  the  farmer  told  him. 


"I  have  two  hundred  acres  of  it  up 
there  in  Western  Washington.  That's 
what  it's  worth."  He  snapped  his  fin- 
gers. "You'd  better  settle  right  here: 
this  is  God's  country,"  he  told  us. 

It  did  look  awfully  good  to  us  there, 
but  we  were  determined  to  push  on  to 
see  more  of  other  lands  before  settling 
permanently. 

We  were  usually  on  our  way  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  making  camp 
again  at  six,  if  possible.  We  stopped 
only  an  hour  at  noon,  eating  a  cold 
lunch  and  feeding  our  horses  grain. 
At  night  we  pitched  the  tent,  carried 
in  the  stove,  table,  chairs  and  what 
provisions  we  wanted;  then,  while  I 
prepared  the  evening  meal  and  fed  the 
dog,  my  husband  attended  to  the 
horses  and  gathered  wood  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Our  supper  usually  con- 
sisted of  potatoes,  ham,  eggs,  bread, 
butter,  coffee  and  some  kind  of  fruit 
I  had  prepared  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. Before  many  days  out,  our  horses 
had  begun  to  look  fine.  They  were  in- 
deed poor-looking  specimens  when  we 
left  our  home  city.  Occasionally  those 
we  met  would  remark:  "That's  a  fine 
team  you  have."  This  would  make  us 
both  very  happy.  My  husband's  con- 
stant care  of  the  team  was  beginning 
to  reap  its  reward.  He  fed  them  on 
the  best  of  hay  and  grain  obtainable, 
curried  them  thoroughly  both  night 
and  morning,  and  they  never  went  to 
bed  without  warm  blankets  covering 
them. 

It  had  taken  nearly  all  of  our  two 
hundred  dollar  savings  to  buy  our  out- 
fit— therefore  my  husband  was  forced 
to  stop  and  work  occasionally;  when 
we  had  gained  a  few  dollars,  a  new 
supply  of  provisions  and  horse-feed 
we  were  off  again. 

After  traveling  over  much  of  two 
States  we  came  to  decide  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  few  dollars  before 
settling  on  land.  Therefore  we  came 
to  this  busy  place,  where  wages  for 
man  and  team  are  six  dollars  a  day. 
On  arriving  here  we  traded  off  our 
small  ,team  at  a  valuation  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  receiving  in  their  stead  a 
larger  team  and  giving  our  note  for  a 
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balance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol-  just  beyond  ?    Will  ours  be  a  home  on 

lars.    We  left  our  home  city  on  March  the  sage-brush  plains  where  later  yel- 

the  first  of  this  year,  and  it  is  now  Oc-  low    grain    will    wave     in     summer 

tober.    We  have  paid  off  the  one  hun-  breezes,  or  will  it  be  a  nest  hidden  in 

dred  and  fifty  dollars     balance — we  the  deep  wood,  which  we  love  so  well? 

have  also  bought  and  paid  for  a  second  But  this  we  do  know :  there  is  a 

t*am  and  sold  the  same  only  yester-  way  for  many  who  are  striving  in  the 

day  at  a  good  profit.  city  to  make  good.    Turn  away  from 

I  lift  my  eyes  again  to    the    snow-  the  old  life,  no  matter  what  the  cost  to 

capped  peaks.     Two  weeks  hence  I  sentiment  or  pride,  and  get  out  beneath 

hope  to  be  well  on  my  way  toward  God's  sky,  where  there  is  health  and 

them.    Who  knows  what  we  will  find  a  chance  to  gain  a  home. 


A    SONG    OF   HELOISE 

(After  the  Death  of  Abelard.) 

Within  these  walls  where  all  is  holy  calm 

And  wearied  souls  from  sorrow  find  release, 
Why  in  my  breast  doth  dwell  this  sharp  alarm, 

When  in  my  soul  this  throbbing  tumult  cease  ? 
Drawn  from  the  world,  of  it  no  more  a  part, 

My  thoughts  I  thrust  toward  heavenly  desire, 
I  bow  my  head  in  penance — but  my  heart 

Is  burning  with  an  all-consuming  fire. 
Oh,  could  I  but  forget  you,  Abelard, 
Your  image  stands  between  me  and  my  God ! 

These  saintly  women  'round  their  altar  praying, 

Their  only  wealth  the  hope  of  future  bliss, 
Far  from  their  murmured  words  my  mind  is  straying — 

My  treasure  is  the  memory  of  a  kiss ! 
At  ev'ning,  when  with  rosary  and  psalter, 

They  kneel  to  ask  celestial  powers  to  bless, 
I  cannot  make  response — my  lips  will  falter, 

Each  bead  recalls  some  tender,  sweet  caress. 
What  joys  can  Heaven  hold  for  me 
Who  once  hath  tasted  ecstasy? 

They  say  that  Abelard  is  dead.    I  wonder, — 

As  on  my  way  I  go  with  lagging  feet, — 
Can  Death  rend  such  a  mighty  love  asunder, 

Or  still  a  passion  once  so  wondrous  sweet? 
When  in  a  straight,  white  shroud  they  shall  enfold  me, 

And  close  my  eyes  for  that  eternal  rest, 
From  out  the  grave  his  arms  will  stretch  to  hold  me, — 

To  draw  me  to  sweet  sleep  upon  his  breast. 
Clasped  close  in  his  embrace,  content 
Til  Earth  is  vanquished,  Time  is  spent. 

ALICE  HATHAWAY  CUNNINGHAM. 


A  Tragedy  of  '49 


By  William  Alfred  Corey 


THREE  loves  there  are  which, 
with  varying  intensity,  are 
basic  in  the  lives  of  men. 
This  trinity  of  loves  is  the 
love  of  pioneering  and  adventure,  the 
love  of  woman  and  the  love  of  gold. 
Upon  these  three  pegs  or  passions  you 
can  hang  most  of  the  facts  of  history 
since  men  began  to  leave  records.  Be- 
hind every  page  of  the  book,  back  of 
every  date  in  the  chronological  tables, 
beneath  every  milestone,  there  was 
once  a  man  who  loved  greatly  in  one 
or  more  of  these  three  ways.  Every 
normal  man,  at  some  period  of  his 
life,  sees  longingly  the  purple  outline 
of  some  distant  mountain,  or  some  be- 
witching feminine  face,  or  some  daz- 
zling vision  of  gold.  And,  according 
as  his  love  is  wise  or  foolish,  his  life 
is  blest  or  damned.  But,  wise  or  fool- 
ish, for  better  or  for  worse,  his  love 
guides  his  life  and  helps  make  history. 
All  three  of  these  fundamental 
promptings  are  involved  in  the  story 
of  Martin  Bader,  a  California  pioneer 
of  '49.  This  story,  which  John  Straub, 
a  Nevada  mining  man,  now  visiting  in 
San  Francisco,  heard  when  a  small 
boy  in  Ohio  from  the  lips  of  Bader 
himself,  is  here  briefly  set  forth. 

First  before  the  footlights,  however, 
comes  Captain  John  A.  Sutter,  a  typi- 
cal pioneer :  a  man  born  to  break  new 
ground,  to  blaze  new  paths.  A  native 
of  Switzerland  and  a  world  wanderer,  , 
it  became  the  ambition  of  Sutter's  life 
to  found  a  Swiss  colony  in  North 
America.  With  this  idea  in  view,  he 
came  to  America  in  the  thirties, 
crossed  the  continent,  visited  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  explored  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  far  north  as  Alaska,  and 


finally  attempted  to  land  at  Yerba 
Buena,  now  San  Francisco,  in  1839. 

The  Mexican  authorities  at  Yerba 
Buena  not  permitting  him  to  land,  he 
sailed  for  Monterey  to  seek  permission 
directly  from  Governor  Alverado  him- 
self. 

Sutter  visited  the  Mexican  Governor 
and  stated  his  business — that  he 
sought  a  location  in  California  for  a 
colony  of  his  countrymen.  Governor 
Alverado  was  not  in  the  real  estate 
business,  nor  was  he  advertising  low 
colonist  rates  or  otherwise  seeking  to 
encourage  emigration.  Still,  he  liked 
Sutter  personally,  and  as  his  govern- 
ment was  land-poor  anyway,  and  a 
few  square  leagues  more  or  less  made 
little  difference,  the  upshot  was  that 
the  Swiss  colonizer  received  a  pass  to 
travel  over  the  country  and  the  prom- 
ise of  a  grant  of  twenty  square  leagues 
of  any  unoccupied  land  he  might  find 
that  suited  him  on  condition  that  his 
colonists  should  first  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Mexican  government.  It  was 
probably  very  much  a  case  of  the  large 
hospitality  so  characteristic  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
grandees.  Alverado,  seeing  no  pos- 
sibility of  serious  results,  simply  said 
to  the  stranger,  in  effect:  "Come  in  and 
make  yourself  at  home.  If  you  see 
anything  you  want,  take  it." 

And  Sutter,  being  no  fool,  took  it. 
He  explored  to  the  east  and  north, 
finally  selecting  and  receiving  a  grant 
for  the  large  tract  which  has  ever  since 
borne  his  name. 

But  here  is  where  chronology  ends 
and  the  human  element  in  the  story 
begins.  Sutter,  having  received  his 
grant,  at  once  set  about  bringing  his 
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colonists  to  settle  upon  the  land.  He 
communicated  with  his  old  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  Canton  Basil, 
Switzerland,  painting  in  glowing  col- 
ors the  beauties  and  advantages  of  the 
new  country  and  urging  them  to  emi- 
grate. 

Among  the  people  with  whom  Sut- 
ter  communicated  was  a  family  named 
Bader.  Martin  Bader,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-two  or  three,  was  a  son  of 
this  family.  Young  Martin  was  in 
love  with  a  servant  girl  of  the  neigh- 
borhood named  Sanftleben.  The  elder 
Baders,  father  and  mother,  proud  and 
well-to-do  people,  were  violently  op- 
posed to  their  son's  union  with  Sophie 
Sanftleben  as  being  beneath  his  sta- 
tion. 

The  son  being  persistent  in  his  love, 
the  parents  seized  upon  the  colonist 
scheme  as  an  opportunity  to  get  him 
away  from  the  despised  servant  girl. 
So,  shrewdly  seeking  to  keep  him  un- 
aware of  their  real  object,  they  en- 
thused over  the  colony  proposition  and 
urged  Martin  to  join  it. 

But  Martin  saw  through  the  old  peo- 
ple's scheme,  and  foiled  them  with  one 
of  his  own.  He  apparently  fell  in  with 
his  parents'  wishes;  married  the  ser- 
vant girl  on  the  quiet  the  night  before 
his  departure,  and  sailed  away  to  the 
new  land  with  the  kiss  of  conjugal  love 
upon  his  lips  and  with  his  father's 
money  for  passage  and  expenses  in  his 
pocket,  intending  to  send  for  his  wife 
as  soon  as  possible  and  set  up  his 
household  gods  in  the  land  of  promise. 

Martin  Bader  arrived  in  California 
in  due  time  from  the  long  trip  around 
the  Horn.  He  found  employment,  of 
course,  at  once.  He  helped  to  build 
Sutter's  Fort,  became  interested  in 
Captain  Sutter's  various  agricultural 
and  stock  raising  enterprises,  and  was 
working  on  the  new  mill  on  the  Ameri- 
can River  when  James  A.  Marshall 
picked  up  the  famous  gold  nugget  from 
the  mill  race  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 19,  1848. 

Then  followed  the  gold  excitement, 
and  young  Bader  dropped  his  carpen- 
ter tools,  and,  like  everybody  else, 
took  up  the  pick  and  gold  pan.  And  in 


a  very  few  short  weeks  he  had  washed 
out  gold  enough  to  make  it  safe  and 
possible  to  send  for  his  wife. 

This  he  did,  and  she  arrived  as  soon 
as  the  trip  could  be  made,  and  they  be- 
gan a  happy  period  of  house  and  home 
keeping  in  a  little  miner's  cabin  near 
the  original  gold  strike. 

Here,  happy  and  contented,  they 
lived  about  two  years,  when,  without 
the  slightest  warning,  the  shadow  of 
tragedy  fell  across  the  cabin  threshold. 
A  scoundrel  giving  his  name  as  Chal- 
mers had  been  taken  into  the  home  as 
a  boarder  and  partner  of  Bader's  in 
mining  gold.  For  months  the  two  men 
worked  together,  caching  the  results  of 
each  day's  panning  in  the  ground  just 
outside  the  cabin  door.  There  seemed 
to  be  perfect  confidence  and  under- 
standing between  the  two  men. 

But  one  day  the  shadow  fell.  Bader 
returned  to  his  home  one  evening  to 
find  the  cabin  empty.  His  wife  usu- 
ally met  him  at  the  door  with  the  babe 
in  her  arms.  But  the  house  was  de- 
serted and  his  wife  gone.  She  could 
not  have  gone  far,  he  reasoned,  as  the 
door  was  open  and  the  household  work 
unfinished.  Thinking  she  might  have 
gone  to  the  spring  a  short  way  from 
the  house,  he  walked  toward  it  and 
found  her  dead  body  lying  near  the 
path  with  her  baby,  unharmed  and 
asleep  lying  by  its  side.  The  woman's 
throat  had  been  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 

A  posse  of  miners  was  organized 
that  night  to  catch  and  hang  Chalmers 
as  murderer  and  thief.  For  it  was 
later  found  that  the  cache  of  gold  by 
the  cabin  door  had  been  robbed,  and 
the  failure  of  Bader's  partner  to  show 
up  and  account  for  himself  branded 
him  as  the  guilty  party.  The  posse 
searched  the  region  far  and  wide,  but 
the  criminal  was  never  caught,  and  he 
went  unpunished  except  as  his  con- 
science, if  he  had  any,  punished  him. 
Why  he  killed  the  woman,  whether  he 
proposed  an  elopement  and  killed  her 
on  her  refusal,  or  to  cover  his  theft, 
was,  naturally,  never  known. 

His  child,  and  the  rough,  but  real 
sympathy  of  the  mining  community 
saved  Martin  Bader's  reason.  Finally 
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he  mastered  himself  to  a  degree,  and  the  Atlantic.     In  Ohio  he  stopped  to 

went  dully  back  to  his  work  in  the  visit  a  settlement  of     Swiss     friends 

gulches.    He  had  the  baby  to  provide  among  whom  was  a  man  named  Det- 

for.     Work  is  the  anodyne  of  grief,  weiler,  an  uncle  of  the  Nevada  man 

The  whip  of  necessity  keeps  many  a  above  mentioned.     To   Detweiler  he 

heart  from  breaking.    So  with  Martin  told  his  story,  and  Detweiler  prevailed 

Bader.    Want  drove  him  to  work,  and  upon  him  to  stay  in  Ohio.    This  he  did, 

in  work  he  found  once  more  the  cords  investing  his  small  fund  in  farm  land, 

which  bind  men  and  women  to  life,  if  and  finally  remarrying,  raising  a  fam- 

not  to  hope.  ily,  and  dying  in  1875.     And  among 

But  he  remained  in  California  only  his  descendants,  who  still  live  in  Ohio, 

until  he  could  accumulate  a  few  thou-  is  the  child,  now  an     aged     woman, 

sand  dollars — enough  to  get  away  on.  whose  mother  was  so    cruelly    killed 

Then  he  started  for  Switzerland  and  three  score  years  ago  in  the  Califor- 

the  old  home.     But  he  did  not  cross  nia  gold  camp. 


IN    A    CROWD 

Oh,  me!  how  wretched  people  look, 
How  very  wretched !    Never  book 
Contained  so  sorrowful  a  tale 
As  do  these  faces  worn  and  pale, 
Deep  lined  by  those  grim  authors  three : 
Bereavement,  Sickness,  Poverty. 

I  pity  them,  I  love  them  so 

That  I  would  share  each  several  woe, 

If  haply  I  might  ease  the  strain 

On  some  tired  struggler's  back  and  brain, 

Or  bring  an  hour  of  calm  relief 

To  some  sad  mourner  faint  with  grief, 

Stanching  her  tears'  unceasing  flow — 

I  pity  them,  I  love  them  so ! 

But  oh,  thou  prater,  weak  and  poor, 

Boasting  such  sympathy,  be  sure 

That  those  whom  God  thy  special  charge 

Hath  made  receive  of  love  so  large 

And  overflowing  rrfeed  from  thee 

That  cheered,  sustained,  and  blest  they  be. 

Let  never  cold  or  angry  word 

Be  by  thy  mother's  children  heard, 

Let  no  blood-brother  e'er  demand 

In  vain  a  kindness  at  thy  hand, — 

A  patient  house-mate,  do  not  frown 

The  plaint  of  dog  or  kitten  down — 

Hast  thou  thus  served  thine  own  ?    Till  then 

Thou  owest  naught  to  alien  men! 

JULIA  DITTO  YOUNG. 


By  John  Harbottle 


ALONE  horseman  ambled  out 
of  the  shimmering  distance 
and  up  to  the  group  of  four 
who  sat  Turk-fashion  about 
a  lunch  of  cheese  and  crackers.  He 
waved  a  hand  stiffly  toward  the  five 
hundred  steers  that  browsed  eagerly  at 
the  sparse  vegetation  around  them. 

"Howdy,  boys."  His  was  the  af- 
fable greeting  of  the  plains  where  in- 
troduction is  not  required.  "Feeders 
for  the  Nebraska  corn-belt?"  he  quer- 
ied, without  waiting  for  an  answer  to 
his  salutation.  "So?  Then  don't 
tackle  the  Cheyenne  Trail.  Swing 
back  to  the  river  route."  There  was  a 
note  of  warning  in  his  voice. 

The  two  older  men  looked  up  in- 
quiringly. "Why  so?"  demanded  Mar- 
vin. "Anything  wrong  overland?" 

"See  my  horse?  Ga'nt  as  a  locoed 
cayuse.  I'm  just  over  the  trail  from 
Sterling.  Grass  burnt  to  a  frazzle,  and 
the  only  open  water  holes  are  the 
springs  at  Avalo  and  the  Belmont 
Ranch.  Cedar,  Springdale,  Pawnee 
and  Wild  Horse  are  all  drier  than  a 
Mexican's  string  of  peppers.  You 
can't  get  your  herd  through — don't  try 
it." 

As  he  rode  away  the  two  men  and 
their  sons  looked  at  each  other  in  con- 
sternation. 

"Now,  that  is  certainly  provoking," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Marvin,  greatly  dis- 
turbed. "It's  fully  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  by  the  Platte — three  days  far- 
ther. It  will  take  us,  at  the  very  least, 
ten  days  to  make  Sterling — and  our 
cars  will  be  there  in  a  week." 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Eaton,  resigned- 
ly, after  a  short  argument,  "there's 
just  one  way  out  of  it:  take  the  other 


route  and  pay  demurrage  on  our 
twenty  cars.  We  certainly  dare  not 
attempt  the  overland  trail,  in  the  face 
of  what  that  rider  told  us;  a  hundred 
miles  of  desert,  with  water  twice,  isn't 
very  good  medicine  for  cattle  on  the 
way  to  market." 

Reluctantly  the  four  horsemen 
turned  their  herd  toward  the  river. 
From  Athol  Hill  to  Sterling,  the  ter- 
minals of  their  drive,  it  was  exactly 
one  hundred  and  five  miles  by  the  old 
Cheyenne  Trail.  The  other  road  took 
them  fifty  miles  to  the  nearest  point 
of  contact  with  the  river,  which  then 
swung  out  in  a  great  circle  of  more 
than  twice  that  distance  to  their  des- 
tination. 

If  to  Eaton  and  Marvin,  brothers-in- 
law,  and  owners  of  the  Bar  L  ranch, 
the  condition  of  the  shorter  route  was 
a  disappointment,  it  was  a  far  greater 
one  to  their  boys.  In  just  two  weeks 
from  the  morning  they  had  started, 
Athol  Hill  began  her  county  fair — 
four  days  of  the  wildest  merry-making. 
Frontier  Day,  it  had  come  to  be  called, 
for  every  hour  from  nine  till  night  was 
filled  with  racing,  riding,  roping  and  a 
dozen  thrilling  novelties  dear  to  every 
lad  that  loved  his  life  in  the  open. 
Mark  Eaton  and  Bob  Marvin  were 
both  entered  in  a  number  of  the  boys' 
events.  For  days,  weeks  in  fact,  they 
had  trained  the  speediest  ponies  in 
their  fathers'  herd,  practiced  with  the 
rope  till  they  could  "down"  and  "tie" 
a  three-year-old  without  a  hitch,  and 
had  punished  themselves  on  the  back 
of  every  "outlaw"  they  could  beg  or 
borrow  from  their  neighbors,  until  they 
were  jubilantly  confident  that  from 
some  of  the  entries  they  could  not  fail 
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to  win  the  prizes.    Frontier  Day  was 
to  them  the  one  event  of  the  year. 

Had  the  original  plans  for  the  drive 
been  followed  they  would  have  had 
five  days  in  which  to  return  from  Ster- 
ling; but  now,  with  the  closest  calcula- 
tion, there  would  be  but  two — scarcely 
time  to  cover  the  shorter  trail.  Neither 
Bob  nor  Mark  complained;  they 
pushed  steadily  on,  determined,  how- 
ever, to  permit  no  needless  delay. 

Abundant  forage  along  the  river 
allowed  them  to  make  good  time,  so 
that  noon  of  the  tenth  day  saw  the  last 
straggler  crowded  into  the  yards  of 
the  railroad  they  had  crossed  country 
to  reach.  But  to  their  dismay  the 
train  of  twenty  cars,  after  lying  in  the 
"hole"  until  the  very  morning  of  their 
arrival,  had  been  picked  up  and  car- 
ried on  to  another  shipper  a  few  miles 
below. 

The  men,  satisfied  with  the  success- 
ful drive,  thought  less  of  the  delay 
than  did  the  boys — they  were  not  go- 
ing back  to  Athol  Hill  at  once;  instead, 
they  were  to  accompany  the  feeders 
and  deliver  them  to  the  buyer.  To 
Mark  and  Bob,  however,  when  the  first 
afternoon  wore  away  without  a  car  in 
sight,  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 
The  anxious  hours  of  another  day 
passed,  still  in  fruitless  waiting,  and 
their  impatience  knew  no  bounds. 

"Confound  it!"  shouted  Mark, 
climbing  down  for  the  fiftieth  time 
from  his  "lookout"  on  the  corral, 
"there's  the  last  freight  to-day — and' 
not  a  stock  car  in  it!  If  we  only  didn't 
have  to  help  load " 

"I  see  our  finish — and  the  last  of 
that  prize  saddle,"  growled  Bob.  "Just 
our  luck,  though ;  we'll  pull  into  Athol 
in  time  to  see  the  slow-mule  race — 
and  that's  about  all.  We  might  as 
well  forget  the  whole  thing  right  now, 
and  sit  around  with  our  hands  in  our 
pockets,  good-naturedly." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that  bad,  Bob;  we've 
got  a  little  show  to  make  it,"  replied 
Mark,  in  a  feeble  attempt  to  be  cheer- 
ful. "The  cars  will  surely  come  in  to- 
night. We  can  load  up  by  noon  and 
still  have  a  day  and  a  half  to  cover  a 
hundred  miles.  The  ponies  are  good 


for  it.  What  makes  me  out  of  sorts  is 
that  we'll  have  to  go  into  things  with- 
out a  bit  of  practice  for  two  weeks.  It's 
mighty  lucky  we  got  Dave  Harter  to 
keep  the  horses  in  trim." 

The  special  stock  train  came  in  that 
night.  A  noisy,  strenuous  forenoon 
finished  the  loading  of  the  nineteen 
cars  needed.  The  boys  waited  to  see 
the  caboose  hooked  on,  then  waved  a 
good-bye  to  their  fathers  and  rushed 
back  up  town. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  ponies — two 
were  left  at  the  livery  stable  to  await 
the  return  of  the  ranchmen — galloped 
along  the  dusty  street,  and  soon  took 
up  the  Cheyenne  trail.  They  left  the 
valley,  and  in  half  a  mile  climbed  a 
hundred  feet  to  the  brow  of  the  plains 
which  stretch  away  in  vast  undulating 
sweeps  for  scores,  yes  hundreds,  of 
miles,  for  the  streams  that  cut  them 
seem  but  tiny  rivulets  in  the  mighty 
expanse  of  shimmering  prairie. 

The  old  Cheyenne  Trail — lasting 
footprints  of  dauntless  pioneers,  tra- 
versed by  Fremont  in  his  search  for 
newer  lands,  the  Mormons  in  their  pil- 
grimage to  the  valley  of  New  Jordan, 
the  Forty-niners  in  their  wild  dash  to 
the  Eldorado  of  the  West — winds  its 
deep-cut  way  from  Omaha  westward 
along  the  Platte  to  Sterling,  and  from 
thence  overland  to  Cheyenne.  This 
last  stretch  of  the  fluted  road  winds, 
for  the  most  part,  over  a  desert.  In 
the  hundred  miles  there  are  but  two 
dependable  camping  spots — Avalo 
Springs,  thirty  miles  from  Sterling, 
and  the  Belmont  Ranch,  forty  miles 
beyond. 

"If  the  ponies  keep  up  this  pace," 
shouted  Bob,  "we'll  pull  into  Athol  be- 
fore dark  to-morrow  night." 

Mark,  ordinarily  more  thoughtful 
and  less  impetuous  than  his  cousin, 
had  not  noticed  that  they  were  dash- 
ing along  at  too  merry  a  speed.  The 
bronchos  were  homeward  bound,  and 
two  days  of  rest  had  put  "ginger"  into 
their  blood  till  they  were  eager  for  a 
race. 

" — or  we  will  be  dragging  them  be- 
hind us,"  laughed  Mark,  reining  into  a 
respectable  canter.  "The  little  chumps 
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are  headed  for  home,  so  they'll  tear 
along  till  they  drop.  It's  too  hot  and 
too  soon  to  start  this  sort  of  travel.  We 
can't  pass  Avalo  Springs  to-night,  any- 
way; there's  nowhere  to  stop  for  forty 
miles." 

About  sundown  they  rode  into  the 
corral  at  the  little  oasis  ranch — a  spot 
of  green  watered  by  a  single  splendid 
spring.  At  daybreak  they  were  off, 
armed  with  two  flasks  of  water  and  a 
generous  lunch  put  up  by  the  hospit- 
able ranchman's  wife — she  would  take 
no  pay  for  the  accommodation.  The 
forty  miles  to  Belmont  Ranch  was  the 
hardest  part  of  the  journey :  there  was 
no  water,  and  at  the  end  lay  sixteen 
miles  of  yielding  sand. 

In  the  cool  of  the  morning  the  ponies 
swept  along,  pounding  out  mile  after 
mile  under  willing,  unshod  hoofs;  but 
at  nine  o'clock,  when  they  reached  the 
first  of  the  sand,  the  sun  was  blister- 
ing, so  the  boys  drew  them  to  a  steady 
amble.  Ahead,  unbroken  by  tree  or 
cabin,  lay  the  real  desert.  The  white 
sheen  of  the  glittering  expanse  wav- 
ered rhythmically,  not  unlike  the  con- 
stant swelling  of  the  sea. 

They  were  covering  the  fourth  mile 
when  both  boys  suddenly  reined  in  and 
turned  to  gaze  at  a  wagon  track  that 
came  at  almost  a  right  angle  from  the 
north. 

"That's  odd,"  puzzled  Mark;  "there 
isn't  a  ranch  this  side  of  Kimball  in 
that  direction.  Where  on  earth  could 
that  wagon  have  been?" 

"Probably  some  tenderfoot  left  the 
road  back  a  ways  and  tried  to  miss  the 
sand,"  laughed  Bob,  after  debating 
over  a  number  of  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planations. "Bet  he  learned  some- 
thing." 

"Now  look  at  that!"  A  few  rods 
beyond,  Bob  pointed  to  where  the 
wagon  had  pulled  out  of  the  road,  and 
evidently  stopped  for  the  night;  the 
team  had  been  tethered  near  by,  but 
there  was  no  scattered  hay  to  indicate 
that  they  had  been  fed — only  a  beaten 
circle  at  the  end  of  each  rope.  "The 
witless  chump  has  camped  here — no 
water,  no  feed;  both  farther  away  the 
longer  they  stopped.  I'll  bet  he 


learned  another  lesson  before  they  got 
to  Belmont's." 

"He  was  lost,"  commented  Mark, 
more  charitably.  "Missed  the  road 
miles  back,  maybe,  and  wandered  till 
he  found  it  again.  It  seemed  so  much 
like  home  he  just  camped  right  where 
he  was — hay  and  water  the  least  of  his 
troubles.  Probably  travels  after  night 
to  miss  the  heat." 

Five  miles  farther  on,  the  tracks 
again  left  the  road  on  a  tangent  to  the 
south,  leaving  uncertain,  meandering 
grooves  stretching  into  the  distance. 

"They  were  hunting  for  the  lake — 
poor  fools!"  said  Mark,  pointing  to  the 
silver  expanse  that  beckoned  allur- 
ingly to  thirsty  travelers. 

"The  tracks  are  green.  It's  queer 
we  can't  see  where  they  went,"  said 
Bob,  peering  into  the  treacherous  mir- 
age. "They're  out  there  somewhere — 
still  hunting,  likely.  Say — look,  Mark 
— isn't  that  the  outfit — the  black  speck 
off  to  the  side  ?  Yes,  by  George,  it  is : 
it's  moving.  You  can  see  the  covered 
wagon,  too,  if  you  look  close.  Locoed!" 
he  finished  in  disgust.  "Who's  fool 
enough  to  chase  the  mirage?" 

"I'll  wager  a  mirage  will  never  fool 
them  again.  They'll  learn  to  stick  to 
the  trail,"  laughed  Mark  as  they  rode 
along. 

They  rode  in  silence  for  nearly  a 
mile.  Somehow,  neither  boy  felt  in- 
clined to  speak;  instead  they  gazed 
curiously  out  into  the  shimmering 
white,  dotted  only  by  the  motionless 
spot  of  black.  They  glanced  at  each 
other  covertly  till  finally  their  eyes 
met;  there  was  no  smile  on  either  face. 
Both  knew  what  the  desert  meant. 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you're  thinking 
of,"  cried  Bob,  as  if  in  self-accusation. 
"It's  the  wobbly  team  that  made  that 
wobbly  track;  and  how  somebody 
must  have  been  suffering  to  leave  the 
trail  to  strike  off  there  for  that  death- 
joke;  and  you're  thinking,  too,  that 
maybe  a  woman  or  some  little  shavers 
are  in  that  wagon.  I've  thought  of  it 
all.  But  look  here,  Mark,  we  can't  do 
them  any  good.  There  isn't  a  pint  of 
water  between  us — just  enough  to  tan- 
talize. All  we  could  do  would  be  tr 
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tell  them  something  they  probably 
found  out  long  ago." 

"Hard  to  tell  what  they  have  found 
out,"  argued  Mark.  "They've  likely 
got  the  idea  a  lake  is  farther  than  it 
seems,  like  mountains,  so  they  are 
still  going.  We  could  start  them  back." 

"They've  stopped — they  know 
where  they're  at,"  replied  Bob.  "There 
isn't  a  bit  of  use  to  go.  You're  sorry 
for  'em;  I'm  sorry,  too.  So  it's  just 
curiosity  that's  dragging  at  us.  Now, 
there's  only  one  way  to  help  them — 
the  sensible  way:  we'll  go  on  to  Bel- 
mont's  and  tell  the  boys  there.  In 
three  hours  they  will  have  a  barrel  of 
water  out  there.  What  can  we  do — just 
tell  'em  we're  sorry?  Come  on,  Mark," 
he  urged.  "We've  got  some  hard  miles 
before  us  yet — and  let's  not  forget  we 
are  due  in  that  half-mile  pony  race  at 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

Mark  was  thinking  hard.  He  was 
as  keen  as  Bob  to  reach  home  without 
delay.  He  felt  that  Bob,  too,  was  as 
anxious  about  the  emigrants  as  was 
he.  It  seemed  best  to  go  on  and  send 
back  help,  but  somehow  Mark  could 
not  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  right, 
after  all.  He  could  not  but  feel  that 
he  and  Bob  were  evading  a  duty,  al- 
though it  was  evident  that  Bob  be- 
lieved in  his  own  plan. 

"Bob,"  he  began  a  moment  laler,  "I 
don't  feel  right  about  this.  It's  our 
business  to  go  over  to  that  wagon. 
Let's  start" 

"I  don't  feel  right  about  it,  either, 
Mark.  I  wish  we  had  a  barrel  of  water 
along.  Then  it  would  be  worth  while 
riding  over.  But  hurry  up.  We  haven't 
any  time  to  waste,  either  for  them  or 
ourselves."  He  urged  his  pony  ahead. 
Bob  was  honest  with  himself  in  ques- 
tioning the  utility  of  a  trip  back  to  see 
what,  no  doubt,  they  would  be  power- 
less to  avert.  Vaguely  he  had  rea- 
soned the  emigrants  would  finally  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  their  danger, 
though  a  word  to  the  Belmont  boys 
would  bring  speedy  help. 

Mark  saw  further  ahead:  perhaps  a 
few  drops  of  water  might  serve  now  to 
renew  a  sinking  hope.  A  barrel,  in  an 
hour,  might  prove  too  late. 


"Hold  on,  Bob,"  he  called.  "Listen. 
We've  simply  got  to  go  back  to  those 
people :  it's  not  a  square  deal  for  us  to 
run  away  like  this.  Let's  put  ourselves 
in  their  place — watching  two  men  ride 
past  without  a  pleasant  look.  It  would 
hurt,  wouldn't  it?  We  don't  know  how 
long  they've  been  suffering  for  water. 
Our  pint  may  save  a  life  now,  where  in 
three  hours  ten  barrels  would  do  no 
good." 

Bob  turned  and  rode  slowly  back  to 
his  cousin.  Mark's  idea  made  things 
look  different.  "Maybe  we  ought,  af- 
ter all,"  he  conceded. 

"I've  been  for  a  mile  and  a  half  try- 
ing to  make  up  my  mind  that  a  few 
hours'  delay  for  us  is  of  less  import- 
ance than  the  people  out  there  in  that 
wagon.  It's  the  races  and  roping  and 
prizes  we're  thinking  of;  things  might 
look  different  out  there.  If  anything 
should  happen  because  we  didn't  try 
to  help  I'm  afraid  there'd  be  dreams 
that  couldn't  be  forgotten." 

"I  believe  you're  right,"  admitted 
Bob  slowly.  "I  wish  we'd  gone 
sooner." 

Presently  the  two  ponies  were  plow- 
ing briskly  through  the  winnowed  sur- 
face, leaping  the  occasional  tufts  of 
soap- weed,  sagebrush  and  the  omni- 
present cactus.  Off  to  the  south,  and 
indeed  on  every  side,  glimmered  the 
dancing  surface  of  an  inland  sea  whose 
illusive  billows  rolled  tantalizingly  in- 
to the  distance. 

The  day  was  still,  breathless  except 
for  tiny  whirlwinds  that  bobbed  lightly 
along  the  glistening  sand,  twisting 
their  thin,  yellow  spirals  up  into  the 
white-hot  heavens. 

The  covered  wagon  faced  away 
from  the  boys,  so  they  were  not  heard 
as  they  approached  on  the  velvety  soil. 
Instead,  out  of  the  canopy  came 
broken  voices  to  the  boys: 

"Dear  Lord  .  .  .  helpless  ...  in- 
to thy  hands  we  commend  ..." 

The  first  was  the  soft  voice  of  a  wo- 
man; at  her  pause  there  came  the 
pleading  of  a  child : 

"Oh,  mamma,  isn't  God  sorry  for 
poor  papa  ?  Won't  He  bring  us  water 
pretty  soon?" 


LURED  BY  A  PHANTOM  SEA. 


"If  He  thinks  best  He  will,  my  dar- 
ling." 

With  eyes  averted  from  each  other, 
Mark  and  Bob  rode  to  the  front  of  the 
wagon.  The  team,  gaunt  and  hollow- 
eyed,  stood  dejectedly  in  their  tracks, 
feet  braced  out  against  a  weakness 
that  was  final:  they  had  come  to  the 
end  of  their  journey. 

"Hello,  folks!"  challenged  Mark,  for 
there  was  no  one  on  the  driver's  seat. 

A  frightened  cry  from  within,  then 
a  sudden  scrambling  brought  two  faces 
to  the  arch — a  woman  and  a  little  girl 
of  eight. 

"Thank  God!  Thank  God!"  cried 
the  mother,  the  light  of  hope  flashing 
into  eyes  that  were  weary. 

"Oh,  mamma,  mamma!"  burst  out 
the  child,  her  wan,  tear-stained  face 
breaking  into  a  smile  of  gladness, 
"have  they  brought  us  a  drink  ?" 

"We  haven't  much  left,"  deplored 
Mark,  fumbling  in  his  saddle  roll  for 
the  flask.  "There's  just  enough  to  wet 
your  lips.  Alone — just  you  two?"  he 
demanded. 

Pain  came  into  the  mother's  face — 
a  face  refined,  intelligent,  but  seamed 
with  lines  of  patient  sacrifice.  She 
nodded  to  the  wagon  within.  "He's 
there,"  she  answered  brokenly.  "It's 
his  lungs — the  reason  we're  traveling. 
He  was  getting  stronger  till — till — we 
used  the  last  of  our  water  two  days 
ago.  He's  unconscious  now.  We've 
been  squeezing  cactus,  but  it  made 
him  sick.  And  the  horses — oh,  can't 
you  help  us,  boys?  We've  been  lost 
out  here  for  five  days  with  no  hay  and 
only  a  twenty  gallon  keg  of  water. 
The  poor  animals  can  go  no  farther — 
and  I'd  given  up." 

"We're  here  to  help,"  said  Bob,  dis- 
mounting to  hide  his  own  distress. 

Mark  found  his  flask  and  passed  it 
up  to  the  waiting  woman.  She  seized 
it  eagerly,  turning  back  into  the  wagon. 

"Oh,  now,  poor  papa  can  have  a 
drink,"  cried  the  little  girl,  she,  too, 
forgetful  of  her  own  suffering. 

The  boys  stared  at  the  emaciated 
horses  for  a  moment.  It  was  plain 
that  they  could  never  move  the  wagon. 
"They're  all  in,"  said  Bob,  shortly; 
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then,  as  if  by  ta«i^.agr£emen.t, 
fell  to  unhitching.  In'aitrieeihVweak- 
ened  team  had  been  led  aside,  and  the 
ponies  put  in  their  place,  saddles 
thrown  into  the  wagon. 

"Ready  inside?"  called  Mark, 
mounting  the  seat  with  the  reins. 

The  woman  again  appeared.     "But 

our  team,  surely "  she  cried,  with 

a  frightened  glance  at  the  horses 
standing  in  pitiful  dejection  just 
where  the  boys  had  led  them. 

"Too  weak  to  travel,"  said  Mark. 
"They  must  stay  till  we  can  get  back 
with  feed  and  water." 

A  moment  later  the  sturdy  little 
bronchos  pulled  the  wagon  from  its 
rut  and  headed  briskly  toward  Bel- 
mont's  Ranch,  eight  miles  away. 

"We'll  make  camp  in  about  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  either  come  or 
send  some  one  with  a  buckboard  full 
of  hay  and  a  keg  of  water.  Your  team 
will  brace  up  in  no  time,  and  get  in  to- 
night in  good  shape,"  explained  Bob, 
swinging  up  into  the  seat  with  Mark. 

"Avalo  Springs?"  queried  the  wo- 
man. 

"Goodness,  no!  Avalo  is  nearly 
forty  miles  behind  us.  Which  way  are 
you  really  headed — east  or  west?"  de- 
manded Mark,  uneasily. 

"West.  We  lost  the  road  our  first 
night  out  of  Sterling — we  drove  nights 
to  save  the  horses.  Since  then  we've 
driven,  driven,  driven — for  lakes  of 
water  we  never  could  reach.  We  knew 
there  was  no  water,  but  somehow — we 
hoped  we  might  be  mistaken." 

"It's  surely  awful,  when  you  don't 
know,"  ventured  Mark,  with  boyish 
sympathy;  then  they  lapsed  into 
silence,  for  the  little  girl,  eased  of  the 
keenness  of  her  thirst,  had  crawled  in- 
to her  mother's  lap  and  was  asleep. 

Three  hours  brought  them  to  the 
Belmont  ranch  where,  with  tenderness, 
the  boys  resigned  their  charges  to  the 
care  of  the  two  women  there. 

It  was  not  yet  dusk  when  they 
drove  once  more  into  the  corral  leading 
the  gaunt  horses  of  the  emigrants.  A 
little  water  and  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
grain  had  restored  a  portion  of  their 
ebbing  strength.. 
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"Well,  Mark,"  laughed  Bob,  on  the 
way  to  the  house  for  supper,  "we've 
put  in  a  busy  afternoon,  and  we're  still 
thirty-five  miles  from  home.  Looks 
like  we'll  miss  the  first  pony-race.  I 
don't  know  as  I  care,  though;  we've 
done  a  good  job." 

"We  won't  miss  the  pony-race,"  re- 
plied Mark.  "We'll  be  pounding  the 
trail  at  midnight  again.  Sun-up  will 
see  us  at  home,  ready  for  breakfast." 

After  supper  they  went  in  to  see 
how  the  man  had  recovered,  and  to 
say  good-bye,  for  none  of  the  rescued 
had  appeared  at  the  table.  The  sick 
man  had  recovered  wonderfully,  and 
was  sitting  in  a  chair.  He  rose  weakly 
to  greet  the  boys. 

"Don't  get  up;  don't  get  up,"  ex- 
claimed Mark,  considerately.  "We 
just  want  to  say  good-bye,  and  caution 
you  to  let  your  team  rest  for  several 
days.  We  go  on  at  midnight." 

The  man  advanced,  nevertheless, 
with  outstretched  hand,  his  wife  and 
little  girl  at  his  elbow.  There  were 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  two,  and  a^  shy, 
graceful  smile  on  the  face  of  the  child. 

"Why,  you  are  just  boys!"  ex- 
claimed the  man  in  surprise.  "Any- 
way, you  have  done  for  us  to-day  like 
men.  I — I — I  cannot  find  the  words  to 
thank  you."  He  clasped  each  hand 
for  a  moment  in  both  of  his,  then  sat 
down,  his  strength  exhausted. 

Then  the  mother  thanked  them  tear- 
fully, censuring  herself  that  she  had 
been  so  ungrateful  in  the  afternoon. 
The  little  girl  edged  up  to  the  blushing 
boys  and  seized  a  hand  of  each  shyly. 

"I  like  you  both,"  she  said  simply, 
•with  shining  eyes;  then  fled  to  her 
mother. 


"Well,  I  suppose  you'll  be  coming  on 
through  Athol  Hill  in  a  few  days,"  be- 
gan Mark,  edging  toward  the  door.  "If 
you  do,  you're  welcome  to  stop  a  while 
at  the  Bar  L  Ranch — we  both  live 
there." 

"Athol  Hill!"  exclaimed  the  woman. 
"Why,  that's  just  where  we  are  go- 
ing first.  Are  we  near  there?  I 
thought  Athol  Hill  was  in  Wyoming." 

"It  is,"  replied  Bob,  "but  it's  only 
thirty-five  miles  from  here.  Do  you 
know  some  people  there?" 

"I  had  a  brother  and  a  sister  near 
there  a  few  years  ago,"  said  the  man. 
"Perhaps  they  are  there  still  ai.d  you 
know  them:  Jim  Eaton  and  Nancy 
Marvin?  Jim  and  Mr.  Marvin  were 
partners  at  one  time." 

Mark  and  Bob  flashed  a  sudden  look 
at  each  other — a  glance  like  that  com- 
ing with  the  knowledge  of  danger  long 
past.  Their  first  thought  went  back 
to  that  forlorn  "schooner"  in  search  of 
a  phantom  sea  in  the  desert — and  how 
near  they  had  "passed  by  on  the  other 
side." 

"And  mamma  says  I've  got  two 
cousins  I've  never  seen — Mark  and 
Robert,"  cried  the  little  girl  gleefully. 

Instantly  the  boys  recovered  from 
their  momentary  embarrassment,  and 
they  stepped  forward  into  the  room 
again. 

Mark  laughed  and  pushed  Bob 
ahead  of  him.  "Well,  here's  your 
cousin  Bob,  and  I'm  Mark.  So  you're 
Aunt  Mary  and  Uncle  Dick — and  little 
Cousin  Ruth!"  There  was  a  rush  and 
mutual  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
pleasure. 

And  the  boys  forgot  the  fair  at 
Athol  Hill. 


A  Spurned  Gift 


By  Elliott  Flower 


THERE  may  or  may  not  be  a 
moral  in  this.  I  do  not 
know.  Anyhow,  here  is  the 
story: 

Emulating  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mr. 
Cyrus  Wilson  made  preparations  to  die 
poor — at  least,  reasonably  poor.  Again 
emulating  Carnegie,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  libraries.  Still  emulating 
Carnegie,  he  made  his  gifts  condi- 
tional. 

Grantford,  which  Mr.  Carnegie  had 
inadvertently  overlooked,  was  the  first 
town  upon  Mr.  Wilson's  list.  To  Grant- 
ford,  Mr.  Wilson  offered  a  $25,000 
library  building,  provided  a  suitable 
site  was  furnished  and  proper  pro- 
vision made  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  library.  And  here  Mr.  Wilson, 
having  served  his  purpose,  passes  out 
of  the  story. 

Grantford  wanted  the  building,  but 
the  conditions  proved  to  be  rather  bur- 
densome. Grantford's  public  library 
was  then  located  in  two  gloomy  rooms 
in  the  back  of  the  City  Hall,  and,  at 
best,  it  was  little  more  than  an  apology 
for  a  library.  To  meet  the  terms  of 
the  gift  it  would  be  necessary,  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  a  site,  to  expend  a 
considerable  sum  for  new  books  and 
to  guarantee  a  sufficient  sum  annually 
to  cover  running  expenses  and  addi- 
tional book  purchases.  The  officials 
of  Grantford  decided,  after  protracted 
discussion,  that  the  city  could  provide 
the  books  and  the  money  for  running 
expenses,  but  they  could  not  see  their 
way  clear  to  the  purchase  of  a  site. 

It  followed,  therefore,  that  there 
was  a  loud  call  for  some  public-spir- 
ited citizen  to  step  forward  and  donate 
the  site,  but,  instead  of  doing  that, 


the  land-owning  citizens  promptly  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  whatever  property 
the  officials  seemed  to  favor.  More- 
over, they  did  a  good  deal  of  log-roll- 
ing and  lobbying,  each  for  himself,  to 
induce  purchase  at  the  advanced  price. 

The  two  local  papers  took  the  mat- 
ter up,  and  that  is  how  Wesley  Tate 
happened  to  learn  of  it.  Wesley  had 
purloined  a  paper  from  the  office  of 
the  third-rate  hotel  where  he  lived, 
and  had  taken  it  to  his  shabby  little 
room  on  the  top  floor.  He  did  this 
regularly,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  proprietor,  the  clerk  and  the  other 
guests,  but  the  fact  that  he  owned  the 
hotel,  the  "proprietor"  being  merely  a 
lessee,  had  a  tendency  to  discourage 
criticism  or  complaint. 

In  his  room,  having  divested  himself 
of  coat  and  boots  as  a  measure  of  com- 
fort, Wesley  read  all  about  the  library 
problem.  Then  he  read  it  all  over 
again,  a  great  purpose  formulating  in 
his  mind. 

"I'll  give  'em  a  site,"  he  decided  at 
last. 

Having  reached  this  decision,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  his  experience,  he 
discovered  that  it  gave  him  much  per- 
sonal gratification.  There  was  a  glow 
of  conscious  virtue  that  was  quite  new 
to  him. 

"I  got  plenty,"  he  reflected.  "It's 
time  I  done  something  for  the  town." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  long 
had  a  hazy  idea  of  "doing  something" 
for  the  town,  but  it  never  before  had 
taken  definite  shape. 

"Besides,"  he  added,  "this'll  help 
along  other  property  that's  near  it,  and 
I  can  give  the  site  where  I  got  other 
property." 
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Thus  did  he  justify  himself  to  him- 
self, having  looked  at  everything  from 
a  financial  viewpoint  for  so  long  a  time 
that  he  could  not  break  himself  of  the 
habit. 

"It'll  wake  'em  up  some,  I  guess!" 
he  chuckled. 

Under  the  warming  influence  of  this 
thought  his  enthusiasm  rose  higher. 

"I'll  give  'em  five  hundred  dollars 
for  books,  too,"  he  declared.  "If  that 
don't  take  their  breath  away,  I'm  a 
monkey!" 

So  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  it  was 
quickly  demonstrated  that  Wesley 
Tate  was  not  a  monkey,  for  it  did 
"take  their  breath  away."  And  why 
not?  He  was  known  as  a  miser,  who 
lived  frugally,  owned  many  ram- 
shackle buildings,  and  was  not,  to  say 
the  least,  exactly  scrupulous  in  his 
business  dealings.  So  far  as  local 
knowledge  and  tradition  went  he  never 
before  had  had  one  generous  impulse, 
while  there  were  many  stories  of  his 
heartlessness. 

How  could  the  people  of  Grantford 
know  that  there  had  been  a  change  in 
the  man,  due  to  the  sudden  blossoming 
of  an  idea  that  had  been  germinating 
for  a  long  time?  How  could  they 
know  that  he  aspired  to  becoming  a 
prominent  and  respected  citizen,  hav- 
ing discovered  that  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  money  would  not  give  him  that 
distinction?  How  could  they  know 
that  he  had  hazily  planned  doing 
something  of  this  sort  "when  he  had 
•enough,"  that  he  had  become  so  inter- 
ested in  getting  "enough"  that  he  had 
failed  to  stop  when  he  had  it,  and  that 
the  opportunity  now  presented  had 
merely  crystallized  what  had  been  an 
indefinite  purpose  before?  How  could 
they  know  that  the  thrill  of  satisfaction 
that  had  followed  this  determination 
had  encouraged  him  to  plan  even 
greater  things  for  the  future? 

They  could  not  know,  of  course. 
They  could  not  understand  how  his 
early  struggles  and  privations  had  de- 
veloped the  money-grubbing  habit,  the 
determination  to  get  enough  to  provide 
for  all  contingencies  of  fickle  fortune, 
and  they  could  not  realize  that  he  had 


suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  enough.  He  was,  to  them, 
merely  a  stony-hearted,  selfish,  un- 
principled miser.  Besides,  his  amaz- 
ing offer  had  upset  the  plans  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  influen- 
tial citizens  of  Grantford. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that 
the  city  could  not  afford  to  accept  any 
favors  from  Wesley  Tate.  There 
were  many  who  dissented,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  holding  that  even  tainted 
wealth  might  properly  be  used  for  a 
good  purpose,  but  those  estimable 
citizens  whose  standing  in  the  com- 
munity gave  their  views  the  color  of 
public  sentiment  were  strenuously  op- 
posed to  the  idea.  It  would  never  do, 
they  argued,  for  the  city  to  put  itself 
under  obligations  to  a  man  who  was 
always  fighting  his  assessments  and 
dodging  his  taxes.  It  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  William  Downer's  em- 
phatic declaration,  both  disgraceful 
and  shortsighted,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Gris- 
com,  Mr.  Anson  Bates  and  Mr.  Chas. 
Hatton  Browne,  concurred  in  this  view. 
Mr.  Griscom  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Tate  as  a  property  owner,  was  a 
notorious  violator  of  the  building  and 
health  laws;  Mr.  Bates  recalled  vari- 
ous stories  of  harshness  and  business 
trickery,  and  Browne  intimated  that 
some  of  his  property  was  used  for 
unlawful  purposes.  Others  were  al- 
most as  emphatic,  although  less  speci- 
fic, in  their  protests. 

Wesley  Tate,  it  was  agreed,  was  an 
undesirable  citizen,  an  opponent  of 
progress,  a  blight  upon  the  community, 
and  no  self-respecting  municipality 
could  accept  favors  from  such  a  man. 
The  city  would  find  itself  in  a  very 
awkward  position  in  its  future  dealings 
with  him,  if  it  made  this  blunder,  for 
he  would  certainly  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  thus  created  to  secure  im- 
munity for  such  infractions  of  the  law 
as  he  found  profitable.  To  reach  for 
his  gift  with  one  hand  and  serve  a 
warrant  with  the  other  would  not  be 
exactly  consistent,  and  it  was  advis- 
able, therefore,  to  leave  the  warrant 
hard  free  by  refusing  the  gift. 

All  this,  being  fully  reported   and 
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editorially  discussed  in  the  papers, 
came  promptly  to  the  attention  of  Tate, 
and  was  followed  by  a  formal  "regret" 
that  circumstances  made  it  inadvisable 
to  accept  his  generous  offer.  The  en- 
suing comments  of  Tate  would  have 
proved  highly  interesting,  although 
hardly  pleasing,  to  various  prominent 
citizens. 

"Downer,"  said  Tate,  "is  trying  to 
sell  'em  a  site  that's  so  far  out  it's  only 
good  for  cow-pasture.  Griscom  wants 
'em  to  put  the  library  next  to  his  soda 
water  drug  store,  so's  it  will  bring  him 
trade.  Bates  and  Browne  wants  'em 
to  buy  their  sites  at  double  what  they 
was  asking  for  'em  a  month  ago.  But 
they're  all  ready  to  take  a  whack  at 
me.  That's  all  they  can  get  together 
for — jest  to  take  a  whack  at  me!" 

However,  a  site  was  finally  selected 
and  purchased,  and  the  controversy  as 
to  whether  the  choice  was  or  was  not 
a  wise  one  still  rages  intermittently. 
But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story. 

Wesley  Tate  became  more  morose, 
more  heartless,  more  miserly,  more 
combative  than  ever  before.  "They 
got  it  in  for  me,"  he  reasoned  bitterly, 
"and  they  don't  want  to  give  me  no 
show  at  all.  They  won't  even  take 
money  from  me."  That  was  what  hurt 
the  most.  To  be  held  in  such  contempt 
that  even  his  money  was  spurned  was 
enough  to  disturb  the  most  calloused 
of  mortals.  Indeed,  it  seemed  almost 
incredible  to  Tate  that  prejudice  could 
go  so  far.  They  might,  unquestionably 
did,  dislike  him;  they  might  even  hate 
and  despise  him;  but  that  they  should 
permit  any  such  feeling  to  interfere 
with  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  was  so  at 
variance  with  his  idea  of  human  nature 
as  to  seem  nonsensical. 

Reasoning  along  these  lines,  he  was 
able,  presently,  to  convince  himself 
that  it  was  not  so  much  his  own  un- 
popularity as  it  was  the  selfish  aims  of 
others  that  had  inspired  this  action. 
This  was  a  motive  he  could  under- 
stand and  with  which  he  could  consist- 
ently find  no  fault,  having  permitted  it 
to  rule  pretty  much  all  of  his  own  life. 
And  Tate  was  a  man  of  dogged  tenac- 


ity of  purpose  so  long  as  there  seemed 
any  possibility  of  accomplishing  what- 
ever purpose  he  had  in  mind.  He  had 
been  fighting  for  one  thing  or  another, 
usually  money  in  some  form,  all  his 
life,  and  now  he  was  equally  eager  for 
the  approbation  that  was  denied  him — 
the  more  eager  because  it  was  denied 
him. 

"I'll  give  'em  a  park,"  he  decided. 
"There  won't  nobody  turn  that  down 
'cause  he  has  land  to  sell,  for  it  would 
not  help  him  to  sell  it." 

Under  the  warming  influence  of  this 
generous  idea  he  lost  some  of  his 
moroseness  and  even  showed  occa- 
sional signs  of  human  sympathy  in 
certain  details  of  his  business  relating 
to  the  collection  of  rents.  But  only  a 
few  tenants  in  hard  luck  knew  of  this. 

"That'll  help  property  that's  near 
it,"  he  reflected  later,  "and  I'll  have 
some  near  it,  but  there's  others  that  it 
will  help  more  than  me." 
.  The  old  habit  of  considering  what 
advantage  there  might  be  for  him  in 
any  and  every  proposition  was  still 
strong,  but  he  had  so  far  progressed 
that  he  did  not  even  think  of  buying 
up  the  property  of  the  others  first,  al- 
though the  value  of  the  land  he  pur- 
posed giving  was  very  far  in  excess  of 
any  benefit  that  could  accrue  to  him 
through  the  ownership  of  other  land  in 
the  vicinity.  It  would  be  a  small  park, 
of  course,  but  still  it  would  represent 
a  much  larger  investment  than  the  lot 
he  had  offered  for  the  library. 

"And  I'll  give  'em  some  cash  with 
the  land,"  he  declared,  as  his  enthu- 
siasm rose,  "to  help  make  a  park  of 
it." 

Wesley  Tate  was  once  again  well 
satisfied  with  himself  and  disposed  to 
look  more  cheerfully  and  benevolently 
upon  the  world  in  general  than  was  his 
custom.  He  would  show  that  he  was  a 
worthy  citizen,  that  he  had  been  mis- 
judged; he  would  compel  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  people.  The  fail- 
ure of  his  previous  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  offer  conflicted  with  the  plans  and 
interests  of  others,  but  no  such  an- 
tagonism could  be  aroused  this  time. 
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He  gloated  over  the  project,  mean- 
while mentally  perfecting  the  details. 
The  opposition  previously  encountered 
only  made  him  the  more  determined 
to  attain  what  he  had  once  thought 
could  be  easily  purchased  at  any  time, 
could  be  easily  purchased  with  ease 
at  any  time. 

however,  for  his  case  was  even  then 
being  considered  by  some  of  the 
prominent  citizens  and  public  officials 
who  had  been  primarily  responsible 
for  the  rejection  of  his  first  offer.  They 
did  not  know,  of  course,  that  he  was 
planning  an  even  greater  gift  to  the 
city,  and  they  did  not  like  him.  They 
never  had  liked  him,  for  reasons  al- 
ready recounted,  and  they  now  liked 
him  none  the  better  because  his  one 
spasm  of  generosity  had  made  an  ex- 
tremely awkward  situation.  Still,  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced more  by  his  general  record 
and  disagreeable  personality  than  by 
the  annoyance  his  disconcerting  offer 
had  occasioned. 

He  had  tried  to  bribe  the  city  with 
a  library  site.  This  was  enough  to 
make  all  honest  men  indignant,  and 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to 
watch  him  more  closely  and  prosecute 
him  more  vigorously  than  ever  before. 
In  no  other  way  could  they  so  emphati- 
cally resent  and  repudiate  the  humili- 
ating implication  underlying  his  offer. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  there 
was  opportunity  for  immediate  action 
that  would  make  their  attitude  clear. 
He  had  been  ordered,  in  conformity 
with  the  health  laws,  to  make  certain 
repairs  and  changes  in  some  old  tene- 
ment property  within  a  specified  time, 
and,  instead  of  doing  this,  he  had 
given  the  time  to  an  effort  to  show  that 
the  building  already  met  all  legal  re- 
quirements. It  was  customary  in  such 
cases,  when  there  was  controversy,  to 
extend  the  time,  but  that  was  a  matter 
that  rested  entirely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  authorities,  and,  aside  from  any 
other  consideration,  their  patience  had 
been  somewhat  sorely  tried  in  the  past. 

Wesley  Tate  was  haled  into  court 
and  fined  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  health  laws,  and  he  was  further 


ordered  to  put  the  building  in  proper 
condition  within  ten  days. 

"They  never  done  that  to  nobody 
else,"  muttered  Tate,  and  he  withheld 
the  park  plan  that  he  was  then  just 
about  ready  to  make  public. 

A  week  later,  Wesley  Tate  was  or- 
dered to  tear  down  a  building  that  was 
pronounced  dangerous.  It  had  been 
cheaply  patched  up  after  a  fire,  and 
was  then  unoccupied,  although  tenants 
were  just  about  to  move  in.  Wesley 
demurred,  wishing  to  argue  the  point. 
The  city  insisted,  Wesley  still  de- 
murred, and  the  fire  department  razed 
the  building  without  further  delay. 

"They  have  got  it  in  for  me!"  de- 
cided Tate  bitterly,  and  the  park  plan 
was  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things. 

There  followed  in  quick  succession 
a  fire-escape  order,  a  paving  order,  two 
sidewalk  repair  orders,  and  a  fine  for 
failure  to  provide  a  proper  receptacle 
for  garbage  at  one  of  his  tenements. 

He  was  ordered  to  do  nothing  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  done,  but  the 
city,  usually  rather  lax  in  these  mat- 
ters, now  became  amazingly  strict  and 
decidedly  drastic  in  its  methods. 

"They're  booting  me  out,"  was  the 
natural  conclusion  Tate  reached. 
"They  don't  go  after  nobody  but  me. 
They  want  to  drive  me  away.  My 
taxes'll  go  up  next." 

It  took  no  prophet  to  foresee  this, 
for  the  tax  question  was  already  being 
discussed  in  the  papers,  the  purchase 
of  a  library  site  having  added  some- 
thing to  the  burden,  and  there  was  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  evasions  of  "a 
certain  local  capitalist."  But  the  cli- 
max came  when  he  was  prosecuted  and 
fined  for  violation  of  the  liquor  laws. 
Tate  did  not  drink.  He  was  owner  of 
some  property  leased  for  saloon  pur- 
poses, and  there  was  a  bar  in  the  hotel 
he  owned,  but  he  was  interested  only 
in  the  rentals.  The  hotel  bar  was 
raided  for  violating  the  midnight  clos- 
ing law.  At  the  time,  Tate  was  asleep 
upstairs,  having  retired  at  his  usual 
early  hour,  but  there  was  a  law,  de- 
signed to  reach  disorderly  resorts,  that 
made  the  owner  of  property  jointly 
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liable  with  the  lessee  for  any  unlawful 
use  to  which  it  might  be  put,  and  it 
was  maintained  that  the  sale  of  liquor 
after  closing  time  was  an  unlawful  use. 
Then,  as  Tate  lived  in  the  hote'l,  it  was 
held  that  he  should  be,  and  probably 
was,  cognizant  of  the  conditions  there. 
Even  so,  the  law  had  to  be  stretched 
a  little  to  fit  the  case,  but  the  stretch- 
ing was  cheerfully  done.  It  was 
rumored  that  the  hotel  was  not  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  other  ways, 
anyhow,  and  this  might  result  in  im- 
proving conditions. 

Tate,  never  companionable,  retired 
within  himself  and  brooded.  In  what 
intercourse  business  compelled  him  to 
have  with  others  he  was  bitter,  caustic 
and  usually  insulting.  In  all  business 
matters  he  was  exacting,  relentless, 
and,  when  opportunity  offered,  vin- 
dictive. Aside  from  business,  he  never 
returned  a  salutation  nor  answered  a 
remark,  seeking  and  securing  a  seclu- 
sion besides  which  his  former  isolation 
seemed  like  social  diversion.  And  he 
engaged  a  lawyer  to  fight  every  order, 
ruling  or  ordinance  that  directly  or  in- 
directly affected  him. 

"When  you  can't  beat  'em,"  he  in- 
structed, "tie  the  thing  up  as  long  as 
you  can." 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  city  soon 
found  itself  in  a  maze  of  vexatious 
litigation,  and  it  became  evident  that 
the  agitation  had  merely  served  to  in- 
tensify a  fighting  spirit  that  had  been 
sufficiently  troublesome  before.  Tate 
executed  some  disconcerting  flank 
movements,  too.  Twice  the  city  offi- 
cials discovered  that  property  against 
which  they  were  directing  their  attacks 
had  been  sold,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  modify  their  orders,  if  only 
to  the  extent  of  giving  additional  time 
for  compliance,  in  justice  to  the  new 
owners.  For  it  was  now  really  a  fight 
between  Tate  and  the  city,  and  the 
officials  overlooked  no  opportunity  to 
make  trouble  for  him. 

Tate,  however,  was  selling.  Several 
plans  to  reach  him  miscarried  because 
he  sold  the  property  in  question  before 
they  had  time  to  act.  But  there  was 
some  consolation  in  this. 


"We've  got  him  on  the  run,"  they 
decided.  "He's  getting  ready  to  quit." 

Tate  said  nothing,  morosely  pursu- 
ing the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  Nothing 
but  the  tremendous  activity  of  his  law- 
yer indicated  that  he  had  the  slightest 
interest  in  what  was  transpiring.  If 
he  felt  the  sting  of  this  general  antag- 
onism— and  he  did — he  kept  it  to  him- 
self. There  was  not  a  hint  of  any  new 
or  definite  purpose,  beyond  fighting 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  his  rights, 
until  he  walked  into  the  office  of  the 
Grantford  "Republican"  one  day. 
Downer  and  Griscom  happened  to  be 
there  for  a  conference  with  the  editor. 

"You  folks  set  out  to  drive  me 
away,"  he  announced,  "and  you've 
done  it.  I'm  going.  Thought  you 
might  like  to  know  I'm  beat — driv  out 
of  the  town  I  lived  in  'most  all  my 
life." 

He  spoke  bitterly,  but  the  fact  that 
he  spoke  at  all  was  amazing.  It  was 
unlike  Tate,  the  taciturn,  to  confide  his 
troubles  to  any  one,  and  it  was  espec- 
ially surprising  that  he  should  admit 
defeat  to  those  who  would  derive  the 
most  satisfaction  from  the  confession. 
But  their  astonishment  and  gratifica- 
tion were  too  great  to  permit  them  to 
give  this  more  than  a  passing  thought. 

"Hardly  driven  out!"  objected  the 
editor,  who  in  the  moment  of  victory 
was  disposed  to  be  conciliatory.  "Your 
course  in  certain  matters  has  hardly 
endeared  you  to  our  citizens,  but  I  am 
sure  no  one " 

Tate  flared  up  for  one  brief  moment, 
a  most  unusual  thing  for  him  to  do. 
"Don't  talk  like  a  fool!"  he  inter- 
rupted. 

Being  thus  adjured,  the  editor 
quickly  turned  to  another  phase  of  the 
subject.  "When  do  you  leave?"  he 
asked. 

"To-day,"  answered  Tate. 

"How  about  all  the  litigation?" 
queried  Downer. 

"I  told  the  lawyer  to  straighten  it 
out  the  quickest  and  best  way  he 
could,"  replied  Tate.  "I'm  beat." 

"But  you  still  have  property  inter- 
ests here,"  suggested  Griscom. 

"All  I  got  left  goes  on  the  market 
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to-day — every  cent  of  it,"  explained 
Tate.  "I  look  to  lose  some  money,  for 
I  got  to  let  it  go  cheap  to  get  rid  of  it 
quick,  but  I  don't  want  no  property  in 
Grantford." 

Griscom,  Downer  and  the  editor 
were  troubled,  and  their  faces  showed 
it.  The  offer  of  so  much  property  at 
prices  under  those  previously  prevail- 
ing, would  unsettle  the  whole  local  real 
estate  market,  and  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  it  recovered.  The  sacri- 
fice of  a  little  would  do  no  harm,  but 
the  sacrifice  of  much  would  seriously 
affect  values  until  it  had  all  been  ab- 
sorbed. 

Something  very  like  a  smile,  al- 
though a  grim  one,  flickered  across 
Tate's  face  and  vanished.  "I'm  a 
pretty  close  man,"  he  went  on,  "but  I 
ain't  so  close  as  some  when  it  comes 
to  paying  for  what  I  want.  Losing 
money's  the  same  as  spending  it — 
sometimes." 

The  three  looked  at  him  perplex- 
edly. Coming  from  such  a  man,  the 
remark  was  both  sinister  and  signifi- 
cant, and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  he  really  was  making  sacrifices  al- 
together foreign  to  his  nature,  sug- 
gested disquieting  possibilities.  His 
face,  however,  betrayed  nothing. 
Standing  by  the  door — no  one  had 
asked  him  to  sit  down — he  was  merely 
a  spiritless  and  beaten  man. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the 
editor,  after  a  pause. 

"I  ain't  decided,"  answered  Tate. 
"I'm  looking  for  a  likely  place  where 
they'll  be  glad  to  have  the  money  I'm 
taking  away  from  Grantford.  I'll  find 
it  by  the  time  the  property's  all  sold." 

That  gave  the  three  another  twinge. 
It  was  a  good  deal  of  cash  wealth  to 
lose.  Forlorn  and  dejected,  Tate  still 
seemed  to  be  able  to  insert  an  occa- 
sional barb  where  it  would  hurt  the 
most. 

"There's  a  piece  of  property  up  on 
Elson  street,"  remarked  Griscom,  "that 
I  might  buy  myself  if  you  don't  ask 
too  much  for  it." 

"Oh,  that's  sold,"  returned  Tate.  "I 


let  it  go  to  a  man  that  wants  to  start 
a  livery  stable." 

"A  what!"  cried  the  three  in  chorus. 

"A  livery  stable,"  repeated  Tate.  "I 
didn't  get  more'n  half  what  it's  worth, 
either." 

"But  that's  a  fine  residence  neigh- 
borhood!" expostulated  Griscom. 

"Yes,"  said  Tate;  "yes,  I  know 
that." 

The  three  were  speechless  for  a  mo- 
ment; then  Downer  asked  if  he  had 
done  anything  with  the  hotel  prop- 
erty. 

"Sold  it  to  a  brewery,"  replied  Tate. 

"A  brewery!"  they  roared. 

"Yes,"  answered  Tate,  "a  brewery! 
It's  a  good  place  for  a  brewery,  and 
you  was  always  saying  the  old  hotel 
ought  to  be  torn  down." 

"But  we  wanted  a  new  hotel,"  sput- 
tered Downer.  "Why,  the  shopping 
district  is  pushing  out  that  way,  and 
think  what  a  brewery  will  do  to  ad- 
joining property!" 

"Yes,"  said  Tate,  "yes,  I  thought  of 
that." 

There  was  a  painful  silence,  as  the 
full  significance  of  this  seeped  into  the 
minds  of  the  three.  Tate  turned  to 
the  door,  then  turned  back  again.  "You 
set  out  to  drive  me  away,"  he  exploded 
suddenly,  "and  you  done  it;  but,"  he 
gloated,  "I  done  you  proper  on  the 
last  turn.  That's  what  I  come  here 
to  tell  you." 

He  was  gone  before  any  one  of  them 
could  frame  a  suitable  reply.  Triumph- 
ant in  the  last  moment,  to  the  extent  of 
a  very  complete  revenge,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  a  wanderer,  an  outcast, 
an  exile,  with  bitterness  in  his  heart 
toward  all  men;  and  the  city  he  left 
behind  was  long  in  filling  the  financial 
gap  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of 
his  investments,  and  the  further  fact 
that  it  cost  more  than  the  price  of  a 
library  site  to  buy  off  the  brewer  and 
the  livery  man. 

Perhaps But  I  refuse  to  search 

for  the  moral,  which  is  sure  to  be  dry 
and  disagreeable,  whether  it  applies  to 
Grantford  or  Tate  or  both. 


Carlos,  of  the  Missio 


By  May  B.  Chapman  Starkey 


WHEN  Aunt  Pauline's  let- 
ter came,  inviting  me  to 
join  her  in  Los  Angeles 
and    spend    the    winter 
with  her  in  Southern  California,  I  had 
settled  down  to  the  conviction  that  life 
was  going  to  be  a  complete  failure,  and 
I  might  as  well  give  up  and  marry 
"Jimmie  Brown." 

If  you  had  spent  all  the  nineteen 
years  of  your  life  in  staid,  stiff,  cul- 
tured Boston,  and  possessed  of  a  soul 
that  craved  "romance"  as  a  drunkard 
craves  strong  drink,  and  had  been 
forced  to  walk  the  conventional  paths 
of  life  from  the  cradle,  with  never  a 
spark  of  romance  or  adventure  on  the 
side,  you  would  appreciate  the  delight 
with  which  I  hailed  this  invitation. 

Who  could  make  that  long  trip  over 
mountain  and  plain  to  the  land  of  the 
"Setting  Sun;"  the  land  of  "Gold  and 
Adventure,"  and  not  encounter  even  a 
tiny  bit  of  romance  ?  Surely  not  I,  who 
had  watched  so  faithfully  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  this  "will-o-the-wisp"  for 
years. 

All  my  childhood  and  girlhood  I 
had  lived  in  dreams,  but  alas,  none  of 
them  were  ever  realized.  Even  Jimmie 
Brown's  wooing  had  not  the  tiniest  bit 
of  romance  in  it;  just  an  every-day  boy 
and  girl  affair  which  he,  and  all  the 
relatives,  took  for  granted  must  end 
in  an  every-day  wedding. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  had 
about  convinced  myself  that  I  might 
as  well  marry  Jimmie  when  Aunt  Pau- 
line's letter  came.  This,  however,  un- 
settled my  convictions,  and  Jimmie's 
stock  went  away  below  par  again,  as, 
after  a  parental  conference,  I  accepted 
the  invitation;  while  visions  of  train 


robbers  and  gallant  rescues  by  dash- 
ing cavaliers  ran  through  my  head. 

Deep  in  my  heart  I  had  a  tender 
spot  for  "Jimmie,"  but  there  were  a 
number  of  offenses  to  offset  his  good 
nature  and  fine  young  manhood;  the 
worst  was  his  name..  Who  would  care 
to  be  labeled  all  through  life  as  "Mrs. 
James  Brown,"  when  her  heart  was 
longing  for  "Percival  St.  Clair,"  or 
"Reginald  de  Montmorency,"  or  some 
other  such  fanciful  name,  on  her  vis- 
iting cards? 

Then  there  was  nothing  about  his 
looks  that  even  savored  of  romance. 
Well  built  and  athletic  looking,  with 
gray  eyes  and  straight  brown  hair; 
whereas,  the  hero  of  my  dreams  was 
always  slender  and  pale,  with  waving 
locks  of  midnight  color,  and  flashing 
eyes  of  darkest  hue.  No,  Jimmie 
would  have  to  be  content  with  a  bride 
of  less  romantic  ambition  than  "Imo- 
gene  Jones." 

I've  often  wondered  if  my  child- 
hood dreams  would  have  been  tem- 
pered if  my  mother  had  given  me  the 
plain  name  of  "Jane,"  instead  of  "Imo- 
gene."  Surely  the  combination  of 
"Jane"  and  "Jones"  would  have  put 
an  effectual  damper  upon  romantic 
flights  of  fancy!  "Jones"  was  bad 
enough,  but  "Imogene"  partially  re- 
deemed it,  and  I  always  shuddered 
when  I  thought  what  it  would  have 
been  to  have  been  called  Jane,  Mar- 
tha Ellen,  or  Susan  Ann,  in  combina- 
tion wih  Jones! 

I  was  rather  an  independent  young 
lady  in  spite  of  my  day-dreaming  hab- 
its, so  my  parents  trusted  me  to  make 
the  long  journey  alone,  and  one  bleak 
November  day,  with  a  through  ticket, 
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a  whole  compartment  in  a  Pullman, 
many  parting  injunctions,  and  much 
advice,  I  started  on  my  Western  trip. 

Everything  was  familiar  until  we 
left  Chicago,  for  I  had  gone  over  this 
much  of  the  route  a  number  of  times, 
but  from  Chicago  on  all  was  new  to 
me,  and  the  passing  view  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  enjoyment,  so  much  so 
that  I  forgot  all  about  my  hoped  for 
"hold  ups"  and  other  adventures, 
thoroughly  enjoying  every  minute  of 
the  present,  without  wasting  time  on 
day  dreams. 

I  formed  acquaintance  with  several 
pleasant  people  whose  company 
helped  to  pass  the  time  away,  but 
most  of  the  time  my  eyes  were  glued 
on  the  scenery. 

Never  can  I  forget  our  entrance  into 
the  Golden  State  of  California.  Af- 
ter a  long  run  through  snow  covered 
heights,  we  descended  into  a  valley, 
and  were  soon  passing  through  groves 
of  orange  trees,  immense  vineyards, 
fields  of  green  alfalfa,  and  rows  of 
graceful,  waving  peppers  and  stately 
eucalyptus  trees.  So  like  fairyland  it 
seemed  to  me,  after  the  bleak,  wintry 
scenes  of  the  mountains  that  I  could 
hardly  stay  on  the  train  until  Los  An- 
geles was  reached. 

Aunt  Pauline  met  me  at  the  station 
and  we  started  almost  at  once  upon 
a  continual  round  of  sight-seeing  and 
pleasure.  We  made  little  excursions 
here,  there  and  everywhere.  Aunt 
Pauline  lived  in  apartments,  and  it 
was  a  very  simple  matter  to  pack  our 
suit  cases  and  take  ourselves  away  for 
a  few  days'  stay  at  this  or  that  pleas- 
ure resort,  famed  spring  or  noted 
hotel. 

During  these  swiftly  passing  weeks, 
the  only  thing  that  worried  me  was 
Jimmie's  letters.  Such  mournful  af- 
fairs they  were!  The  more  I  wrote 
him  of  the  happy  days  /  was  spending 
the  more  gloomily  he  answered,  until 
I  threatened  to  quit  writing  at  all. 

A  particularly  gloomy  one  came  the 
day  before  we  started  on  a  visit  to  San 
Diego,  the  Southern  city  of  Mission 
fame  that  I  had  heard  so  much  about 
since  coming  to  California.  In  this 


letter  Jimmie  had  said  he  would  send 
another,  in  a  few  days,  telling  me  of 
some  plans  of  his  that  he  thought 
would  please  me — and  between  the 
lines  I  could  read  that  he  hoped  would 
not  please  me. 

We  took  a  steamer  from  Long 
Beach,  and  had  a  pleasant  trip  the 
hundred  or  more  miles  down  the  coast 
to  San  Diego.  Aunt  Pauline  met  an 
old  school  friend,  a  Mrs.  Donner,  on 
the  steamer,  and  as  this  was  her  fourth 
or  fifth  visit  to  San  Diego,  she  consti- 
tuted herself  our  guardian,  saw  us 
comfortably  located,  and  became  our 
guide  and  companion  on  our  numerous 
pleasure  jaunts  and  excursions  to  all 
the  surrounding  points  of  interest. 

I  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  the 
ruins  of  the  Mission,  the  first  one 
founded  in  California  by  the  old  Span- 
ish fathers,  but  Aunt  Pauline's  friend 
had  our  program  mapped  out,  and  it 
was  several  days  after  our  arrival,  and 
after  a  number  of  other  places  of  in- 
terest had  been  visited,  before  we  fin- 
ally made  the  trip. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Jimmie  the 
afternoon  before,  and  it  worried  me 
quite  a  little,  for  he  told  me  his  pro- 
posed plan,  which  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  he  was  going  to  join 
a  party  on  a  hunting  trip  to  Africa 
within  a  month  from  the  time  his  let- 
ter was  dated;  and  he  said  he  hoped 
the  lions  that  didn't  catch  "Teddy" 
would  get  him,  if  I  let  him  go.  If  I 
didn't  want  him  to  go,  I  could  just 
write  him  a  line  to  join  me  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  we  would  spend  our  honey- 
moon there.  A  postscript  informed 
me  that  he  had  my  parents'  consent  to 
the  latter  plan. 

As  I  said,  his  letter  worried  me.  I 
didn't  want  to  marry  Jimmie — so  I 
thought — neither  did  I  want  him  to  go 
away  off  to  Africa  and  risk  getting 
eaten  by  lions  or  crocodiles. 

I  had  a  rather  bad  night  over  his 
letter,  but  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind 
to  send  for  him  and  resign  my  dreams 
of  real  heroes  who  might  any  day 
materialize;  so  I  tried  to  forget  his  let- 
ter for  the  present,  and  when  the  car- 
riage with  Mrs.  Donner  and  the  driver 
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called  for  us,  I  was  in  good  spirits 
and  ready  to  enjoy  the  trip  with  all 
my  usual  overflow  of  enthusiasm. 

On  the  way  down  the  winding  can- 
yon road  and  up  through  the  peaceful 
valley  to  the  Mission,  Mrs.  Donner 
told  me  quite  a  little  of  the  history  of 
its  founding.  It  was  the  first  of  a  chain 
of  Missions  reaching  up  the  coast  and 
founded  by  the  Franciscan  priest, 
Father  Junipero  Serra,  and  a  faithful 
band  of  zealous  workers  for  the 
church,  together  with  a  protecting 
company  of  soldiers  and  helpers.  She 
told  me  of  the  hardships  endured,  and 
of  the  moving  of  the  Mission  to  its 
present  location  from  the  first  .empo- 
rary  structure  at  a  point  near  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  and  also  told  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Indian  converts  who 
once  came  near  massacring  the  entire 
band. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  old 
adobe  ruins  with  their  surrounding 
olive  groves,  the  Mission  had  become 
of  as  much  interest  to  me  as  one  of 
my  own  "Castles  in  Spain,"  whose 
portals,  alas,  I  had  never  been  rble 
to  pass. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning 
exploring  the  ruins  and  then  ate  our 
lunch  out  under  the  olive  trees.  After 
lunch,  Aunt  Pauline  and  Mrs.  Donner 
accepted  an  invitation  given  us  by  the 
good  sisters  to  visit  the  Mission  school 
for  the  Indians,  which  is  taught  in  a 
modern  structure  adjoining  the  tum- 
bling walls  of  the  original  buildings. 
I  was  not  interested  in  this,  and 
wanted  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  old 
ruins,  so  I  found  a  point  of  vantage  in 
the  shade  of  the  olives  and  was  soon 
absorbed  in  my  task. 

I  had  just  completed  my  sketch  and 
leaned  back  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  under  which  I  was  sitting  when  I 
heard  a  rustling  sound  and  turned  to 
investigate.  I  really  thought  I  was 
dreaming,  at  first,  so  uncanny  did  the 
sight  I  beheld  seem,  for,  coming  al- 
most noiselessly  toward  me  was  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man  who  seemed  so  out  of 
place  in  the  bright  light  of  a  twen- 
tieth century  day.  He  was  dressed  as 
a  Spaniard  of  the  higher  classes  might 


have  dressed  ages  before,  and  his 
black  eyes  gleamed  from  a  face  of  re- 
finement and  great  beauty,  but  of  a 
deathly  paleness. 

I  scarcely  breathed,  and  was  strug- 
gling between  a  desire  to  escape  and 
an  equally  strong  desire  to  remain 
and  learn  what  manner  of  man  was 
this,  who  looked  as  though  he  had 
just  stepped  from  the  wings  of  a 
medieval  play,  when  my  decision  was 
made  for  me,  for  catching  sight  of  me 
he  reeled  until  I  thought  he  would  fall, 
then  springing  forward  with  out- 
stretched arms,  he  cried  out:  "Isa- 
bella! Isabella!"  with  such  a  look  of 
happiness  and  longing  as  I  never  ex- 
pect to  see  again  on  a  mortal's  face. 
"At  last  you  have  come  to  me,"  and 
he  would  have  clasped  me  in  his  arms, 
but  I  shrank  back  in  affright,  while  I 
protested  that  I  was  not  his  Isabella, 
but  only  poor,  frightened  little  Imo- 
gene  Jones. 

"Oh,  but  you  are!  You  are  my  Isa- 
bella!" he  insisted.  "Surely  you  have 
not  forgotten  Carlos :  your  poor  Carlos 
whom  you  sent  to  the  new  country  to 
prove  himself  a  hero  worthy  of  your 
love?  Oh,  Isabella,  many  and  long 
are  the  years  that  have  gone  by  since 
that  sad  day  in  far  off  Spain,  when  I 
bade  you  good-bye  to  go  to  the  new 
country  and  join  the  dear  old  Father 
Serra  and  his  noble  band,  and  your 
heart  would  bleed  for  us  all  if  you 
knew  the  suffering,  hardships  and 
cruel  deprivations  that  we  have  en- 
dured for  the  love  of  the  Mother 
Church  and  the  honor  of  Spain. 
Surely  your  hard  little  heart  would 
melt  with  tenderness,  and  you  would 
not  have  kept  me  waiting  all  these 
longing,  lonesome,  cruel  years." 

Say  what  I  would,  I  could  not  con- 
vince him;  he  threw  himself  at  my  feet 
and  in  the  softest  and  must  musical 
voice  he  continued : 

"All  the  long  journey  across  the  seas 
my  heart  was  filled  with  longing  for 
you,  and  with  my  last  vision  of  you  as 
you  stood  waving  me  a  last  farewell, 
but  with  laughter  instead  of  the  love  I 
longed  to  see  in  your  eyes,  and  my 
heart  was  heavy,  and  the  days  dragged 
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cruelly  by  during  all  the  months  when 
we  were  getting  a  foothold  in  this  al- 
most desolate  land.  But  after  we  had 
built  this  refuge,  one  night,  while 
sleeping  in  my  grass  hammock  in  the 
moonlight,  you  came  to  me,  and,  with 
all  the  love-light  that  I  had  prayed  for 
in  your  eyes,  you  leaned  over  me  and 
whispered :  'Carlos,  Love,  I  was  not  so 
hard-hearted  as  I  seemed,  and  my 
heart  almost  broke  when  I  realized 
that  you  had  gone  from  me,  and  I 
might  never  see  you  again.  I  wept  and 
refused  to  be  comforted,  and  grew  pale 
and  weak  from  grieving,  but  listen, 
Carlos,  I've  a  secret  for  you!  I'm 
coming  to  you,  Carlos,  dear!  Coming, 
coming  soon.  Watch  and  wait  for 
me!' 

"After  that  my  heart  was  filled  with 
joy  all  the  days,  and  no  one  worked 
harder  or  with  more  earnest  effort  than 
I.  No  task  was  too  hard  for  me  to 
undertake,  and  no  one  took  more  pride 
in  planting  and  caring  for  the  beautiful 
flowers  and  the  young  fruit  trees,  for 
was  not  my  Isabella  coming  to  me? 
Some  day  we  should  have  a  vine-cov- 
ered cottage  within  sound  of  the  Mis- 
sion bells,  and  the  dear  old  Father 
should  bless  our  union  and  be  our 
guardian. 

"A  rumor  that  one  of  our  supply 
ships  was  to  bring  the  wives  and  fami- 
lies of  some  of  the  soldiers  had 
reached  us,  and  I  felt  that  my  little 
Isabella  would  be  with  them,  and  my 
heart  overflowed  with  joy. 

"We  all  worked  as  never  before, 
and  I  was  always  singing — singing  of 
the  blue  skies  of  sunny  Spain  and  of 
my  love  who  was  coming,  coming  swift 
to  me.  Then  one  morning,  when  no 
evil,  it  seemed,  could  have  been  in  the 
'.vorld,  so  beautiful  and  full  of  joy  was 
it,  as  I  leaned  over  the  spring  to  fill  my 
earthen  bottle,  a  cruel  arrow  from  one 
of  the  savages,  who  had  hung  around 
us  for  months  and  occasionally  picked 
off  one  of  our  little  band,  struck  me 
here!" 

Rising  to  his  feet,  he  threw  back  his 
cape,  and  the  silken  vest  beneath  it 
was  covered  with  a  red  stain.  I  cov- 
ered my  eyes  in  horror  and  almost 


screamed — and  then  I  heard  his  voice 
in  fainter  tones,  saying : 

"They  killed  my  body,  little  Isa- 
bella, but  they  could  not  kill  my  soul, 
and  I'm  waiting  for  you,  little  one — 
waiting  and  watching  always  for  you." 

I  uncovered  my  eyes  just  in  time  to 
see  him  fade  into  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  olives,  and  as  my  eyes  looked  into 
his  for  the  last  time,  a  most  curious 
thing  happened — I  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing— not  into  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
"Carlos"  of  a  minute  before — but  the 
deep  gray  eyes  of  "Jimmie  Brown!" 
They  smiled  at  me  with  the  same  sad, 
sweet  smile  that  Jimmie  had  smiled  as 
I  waved  him  a  careless  good-bye  from 
my  Pullman  window. 

"Jimmie!  Jimmie!"  I  cried,  spring- 
ing to  my  feet ;  but  only  the  sea  breeze 
rustling  the  leaves  of  the  grim  old 
olives  answered  me. 

Just  then  around  the  corner  of  the 
old  Mission  came  Aunt  Pauline  and 
Mrs.  Donner,  so  I  hastily  gathered  my- 
self together  and  joined  them. 

I  did  not  tell  Aunt  Pauline  of  my  ex- 
perience. I  knew  she  would  say  in 
her  practical  way  that  I  had  dreamed 
it ;  though  I  knew  better.  On  the  way 
home  she  and  her  friend  were  too  in- 
terested in  each  other  to  notice  my  ab- 
stracted mood. 

This  was  only  yesterday,  and  this 
morning  I  could  hardly  wait  to  dress 
to  start  this  message  on  its  way : 

"Jimmie — I'll  wait  for  you  in  San 
Diego.  Come  at  once.  Imogene." 

I  may  have  been  "Isabella"  in  an- 
other lifetime,  and  I  may  not  have 
been,  but  whether  I  was  or  whether  I 
wasn't,  I'm  not  going  to  run  the  risk 
of  savages  and  wild  beasts  killing 
Jimmie  in  Africa  and  having  his  ghost 
forever  wailing  for  me  down  there. 

And  suppose  I  was  the  Isabella  for 
whom  poor  Carlos  is  still  watching? 
Think  what  a  lot  I'd  have  to  answer 
for  with  two  disembodied  spirits  roam- 
ing around  calling  for  me! 

I  can  scarcely  wait  for  Jimmie  to 
come,  and  I've  thought  of  a  splendid 
calling  card.  Jimmie's  second  name  is 
"Mortimer,"  and  I'll  have  my  plate 
read:  "Mrs.  J.  Mortimer  Brown." 


By  Guy  Oliver 


THE     tall,     raw-boned     cow- 
puncher   swung     over     and 
stood,  open-mouthed,  staring 
at  my  trunks.     There  were 
two  of  them  on  the  depot  platform, 
just    arrived — as    had    I — stage-wise 
from  Coyote  Gap.    On  each  was  plas- 
tered a  flaring  red  label,  advertising 
my  line.     "Wear  MacGregor     Hats" 
was  the  message  of  the  labels. 

The  cowpuncher  looked  hard  at  the 
stickers,  walked  round  the  trunks  sev- 
eral times,  and  eyed  me  as  though  he 
had  something  to  say.  Twice  he  started 
towards  me  and  hesitated.  At  the 
third  trial,  I  hailed  him: 
,  "Well,  old  man,  is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  you?" 

He  gave  his  belt  a  hitch  and  ap- 
proached me,  grinning  gratefully. 

"Wa-all,  now,  sonny,  you're  jest 
shoutin'!"  He  shifted  the  swelling 
over  to  the  other  cheek.  "I  take  it  you 
got  hats  in  them  trunks." 

"Correct." 

"I  feel  kind  o'  ornery  an'  low-down 

to  be  askin'  for  such  a  thing,  but " 

he  scraped  his  feet  in  the  cinder  cov- 
ering of  the  platform  and  looked 
sheepish — "but  you  don't  happen  to 
have  a  plug  hat  along  with  you  that 
you  want  to  sell,  do  you?" 

I  laughed.  "Now,  never  mind  pok- 
ing no  fun  at  me,  son!"  he  rasped. 
"I'm  jest  as  ashamed  of  it  as  anybody 
ever  dared  to  be.  An'  lemme  tell  you 
this:  I  wouldn't  go  up  an'  brace  no- 
body about  such  a  thing  for  myself. 
But  this  is  for  a  friend  o'  mine,  my 
pardner,  Squint." 

I  looked  him  over  with  a  speculative 
eye.  My  insatiable  curiosity  was 
clamoring  for  satisfaction.  A  loud 


voice  from  somewhere  within  me  kept 
asking:  "What  does  a  cowpuncher 
want  with  a  silk  hat?" 

"Well,  Mr. " 

"Pete,"  he  supplied  promptly.  "Jest 
call  me  Pete." 

"Well,  then,  Pete,  I  have  what  you 
call  a  'plug'  hat  in  one  of  my  trunks; 
and  as  it's  a  sample  I  won't  need  on 
this  trip,  I'll  go  to  the  trouble  of  get- 
ting it  out,  and  sell  it  to  you  on  one 
condition — that  you'll  tell  me  what  un- 
der the  sun  you  want  with  it." 

His  eyes  brightened  wonderfully  for 
an  instant;  then  his  face  clouded.  He 
shifted  the  swelling  several  times 
from  one  cheek  to  the  other. 

"I  ain't  much  on  layin'  bare  sacred 
private  affairs  to  the  vulgar  gaze  o'  the 
public,  but  I  want  that  there  hat 
mighty  bad  for  my  pardner,  Squint." 

"Your  confidence  shall  be  inviolate." 
My  solemnity  was  owl-like. 

"Don't  mention  it."  He  bowed  awk- 
wardly. "Wa-all,  you  see,  she's  a  lit- 
tle, half-wild  thing,  part  white  an'  part 
Injun,  an'  she  don't  know  no  better." 

"Who  is?  Who  don't?"  I  blinked 
in  bewilderment. 

He  looked  at  me,  uncertainly.  "I 
guess  I  better  back  up  an'  start  over," 
he  decided.  "You  see,  it's  like  this: 
My  pardner,  Squint,  got  stuck  on  a  lit- 
tle half-breed  Injun  gal.  She  lives  ten 
or  twelve  miles  out  on  the  trail  near 
the  edge  o'  the  reservation.  Now,  In- 
juns don't  love  like  white  folks,  an' 
between  you  an'  me,  I  don't  think  she's 
so  crazy  about  Squint.  But  that  don't 
make  no  difference  to  him.  She's 
promised  to  marry  him,  an'  he's  jest 
wild  to  git  his  brand  on  her." 

My  "kidding"  propensities  came  to 
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the  front.  "I  don't  believe  I  quite  fol- 
low you,  Pete.  Surely,  you  don't 
brand  women  out  here  as  well  as  cat- 
tle?" 

Pete  frowned.  "Hell,  no!"  in  deep 
disgust.  "Say,  you're  some  tender- 
foot, ain't  you?  Out  here  in  the  cow 
business  we  call  an  unbranded  critter 
a  maverick.  Between  ourselves, 
Squint  an'  me  calls  this  half-breed  gal 
'the  Maverick,'  'cause  nobody  ain't  got 
his  brand  on  her  yet,  give  her  his  name 
— married  her — see?  An'  Squint's 
that  anxious  to  make  it  his  brand  he 
can't  eat  his  grub." 

He  pulled  a  large,  nickeled  watch 
from  his  vest,  and  consulted  it. 

"I  got  to  hurry.  Squint's  went  up- 
town somewhere  with  the  Maverick, 
an'  like  as  not  he's  waitin'  for  me.  The 
blamed  cuss's  got  some  temper,  too, 
an'  I  don't  like  to  git  him  riled.  To  cut 
it  short,  the  Maverick  she  took  a  trip 
up  to  Sheridan  one  time,  an'  she  seen 
some  swells  at  a  hotel  with  dress  suits 
an'  plug  hats  on.  An'  she  got  it  in  her 
fool  head  that  when  she  got  married 
the  lucky  man  would  have  to  wear  a 
dress  suit  an'  a  plug  hat,  or  there 
wouldn't  be  no  weddin'.  When  she 
sprung  that  on  Squint  he  'most  dropped 
dead.  What  fools  women  is,  ain't 
they?" 

I  got  out  my  keys  and  began  to 
throw  back  the  catches  of  one  of  the 
trunks. 

"Squint  balked  at  the  dress  suit," 
continued  Pete.  "He  finally  compro- 
mised on  a  plug  hat.  O'  course,  nobody 
can't  buy  them  things  in  a  self-re- 
spectin'  community  like  this,  so  we 
had  to  send  outside  for  one.  The  Mav- 
erick she  seen  'em  advertised  in  an  old 
catalog.  Squint,  havin'  lived  with  cat- 
tle all  his  life  an'  not  knowin'  much 
o'  the  ways  o'  the  world,  had  the  Mav- 
erick write  the  letter  for  him — she 
could  jest  get  away  with  it — an'  I  got 
the  money  order  myself.  They  fixed 
up  the  weddin'  to  come  off  to-day.  But 
till  I  seen  that  label  on  your  trunks,  I 
was  afraid  it  was  all  off." 

I  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"Somethin'  must  have  gone  wrong 
with  the  mails,  'cause  the  hat  ain't  ar- 


rived yet.  She  wouldn't  marry  the 
King  o'  Spain  without  a  plug  hat,  an' 
I'll  gamble  on  it." 

"Well,  you've  saved  Squint's  hap- 
piness," I  said,  "for  here's  the  hat." 

He  held  it  between  two  fingers  and 
examined  it  with  elevated  nose.  How- 
ever, he  paid  what  I  asked  without  a 
murmur,  and  walked  away  toward  the 
street,  the  hat  wrapped  in  a  news- 
paper. 

I  locked  the  trunk.  Glancing  at  my 
watch,  I  saw  it  was  still  a  considerable 
wait  till  train-time,  so  I  left  the  depot 
and  sauntered  up  the  straggling, 
sparsely-built  street  which  formed  the 
main  artery  of  traffic  in  this  little  Wy- 
oming town. 

I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  saw  a 
stoutish,  red-faced,  cowpuncher-look- 
ing  fellow  dive  across  the  street,  wildly 
waving  what  looked  like  a  letter,  and 
plant  himself  in  front  of  Pete. 

"Damn  you,  Pete!" he  shouted.  "You 
will  steal  my  money,  will  you?  I 
don't  know  what  you  wanted  with  the 
money,  but  I  bet  you  wanted  to  keep 
me  from  gettin'  that  hat,  jest  to  queer 
me  with  the  Maverick!" 

I  had  caught  up  with  them,  and 
stood  watching.  I  saw  a  blank  look 
come  into  Pete's  face. 

"You're  crazy,  Squint,"  he  said  to 
the  other.  "No  man  ever  had  a  better 
friend  than  I  have  been  to  you.  What 
you  talkin'  about,  anyway?" 

The  red-faced  man  jabbed  the  letter 
at  Pete.  "You  read  that!"  he  bellowed. 
"You  read  that !  I  had  the  postmaster 
read  it  to  me." 

Pete  examined  the  letter  minutely. 
Then  he  read  it  aloud,  his  voice  and 
manner  indicating  growing  amaze- 
ment. 

"  'Dear  Sir :  We  beg  to  apologize  for 
the  delay  in  acknowledgin'  receipt  o' 
your  valued  order.  We  have  not 
shipped  the  hat,  as  we  received  no  re- 
mittance for  same.  It  bein'  a  rule 
with  us  to  require  remittance  with  or- 
der, we  must  ask  you  to  kindly  forward 
the  requisite  amount,  when  the  hat  will 
go  to  you  immediately.  Very  truly 
yours,  Dash,  Paymont  &  Co.*  " 

Pete  handed  back  the  letter.    "Now 
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see  here,  Squint,  if  they  didn't  git  that 
money,  it's  no  fault  o'  mine.  I  got  the 
money  order,  all  right,  didn't  I?  An' 
the  Maverick  she  wrote  the  letter, 


an 


"You  jest  leave  the  Maverick  out  o' 
this!"  roared  Squint.  He  seemed  about 
to  choke.  "The  postmaster  says  you 
never  paid  him  no  money  at  all.  I 
s'pose  you  forged  that  receipt.  The 
hat  didn't  come,  an'  she  won't  marry 
me  without  it.  I  wouldn't  'a'  believed 
it  before,  but  1  know  now  you  wanted 
that  gal  yourself,  an'  you  shan't  have 
no  chance  at  her!  I'm  goin'  to  fix  you." 

The  man  had  worked  himself  into  a 
frenzy.  He  ran  back  a  few  feet, 
whipped  out  a  forty-four  and  fired. 
Weak  and  sick,  I  tore  for  the  nearest 
doorway.  When  I  peered  round  its  pro- 
tecting corner,  I  noted  that  the  street 
was  clear,  except  for  the  two  men. 

Squint  had  run  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  street.  The  sunlight  glinted 
brightly  from  the  muzzle  of  his  six- 
shooter  as  he  raised  it  and  fired  again. 
Pete  stood  just  as  he  had  stood  at  first. 
One  hand  held  the  newspaper-wrapped 
bundle,  the  other  hung  limp  at  his  side. 
He  seemed  paralyzed  with  astonish- 
ment. Squint's  nerves  must  have  been 
badly  shaken  by  his  emotion,  or  he 
would  have  dropped  the  other  dead  in 
his  tracks. 

The  third  shot,  however,  punched  a 
black  hole  through  the  top  of  Pete's 
hat.  At  that,  he  came  to.  Dropping 
the  bundle,  his  hand  dropped  to  the 
gun  ^at  his  belt.  Before  Squint,  his 
passion-blotched  face  working  horri- 
bly, could  fire  again,  a  puff  of  smoke 
came  from  Pete's  waist  line.  Squint 
threw  up  his  hands  and  staggered.  A 
second  later  he  dropped  and  lay  quiet 
in  the  sun-parched  dust  of  the  street. 

Pete  stood  perfectly  still  for  perhaps 
half  a  minute.  Then,  with  a  wild  shout 
he  flung  the  revolver  from  him  and  ran 
to  Squint's  side.  Kneeling  by  the 
prostrate  man,  he  felt  him  over.  I 
could  see  part  of  his  face  as  he  knelt 
there.  It  was  set  and  hard.  But  it 
shone  in  the  sun  as  though  greased, 
and  I  knew  that  the  perspiration  was 
pouring  from  him. 


As  in  a  dream,  I  saw  Pete  rise  to 
his  feet.  He  stood  looking  down  at  the 
crumpled  form,  at  the  little  crimson 
stream  oozing  from  the  round  hole  in 
the  forehead,  and  he  shook  his  head, 
sadly. 

"This  is  hell !  This  is  hell !"  he  kept 
saying  over  and  over.  "I  jest  had  to 
pertect  myself.  I  didn't  go  fer  to  put 
him  'way  out,  but  he's  sure  out." 

He  continued  to  stare  down  at  the 
figure,  gloomily,  while  from  all  direc- 
tions men  were  approaching  on  the 
run. 

"What  could  'a'  got  into  him,  sayin' 
I  stole  that  money!"  He  was  still 
thinking  aloud.  "What  could  'a'  got 
into  him!" 

He  was  silent,  while  some  of  the 
men  picked  up  the  mound  that  had 
been  Squint,  and  moved  off  up  the 
street  with  it.  To  my  surprise,  no  one 
attempted  to  question  Pete  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  shooting,  although  there 
was  plenty  of  discussion.  Everybody 
seemed  to  accept  the  tragedy  as  a  mat- 
ter of  little  consequence. 

Pete  joined  me  on  the  sidewalk.  We 
watched  the  retreating  group  of  men 
carry  their  burden  far  up  the  street  to 
a  building  in  which  the  morgue  was 
situated. 

Then,  head  whirling,  I  looked  at  my 
watch  and  started  for  the  depot.  Pete 
caught  up  with  me,  carrying  the  bun- 
dle. Presently  he  spoke. 

"Son,  I'm  plumb  flabbergasted! 
That's  what  I  am — plumb  flabber- 
gasted! Either  Squint  was  crazy,  or 
else  I  am!" 

Following  the  example  of  the  crowd 
in  the  street,  I  held  my  peace.  He 
went  on : 

"I  guess  you  heard  what  he  said 
about  my  not  gettin'  no  money  order 
from  the  postmaster.  Wa-all,  he  was 
right  about  that!  The  durned  post- 
master wasn't  in.  A  feller  told  me  the 
agent  at  the  depot  give  out  money  or- 
ders, too,  for  the  express  company.  So 
I  come  on  down  an'  got  one  o'  them. 
Squint  never  give  me  no  time  to  tell 
him." 

He  shoved  back  his  hat  and  wiped 
his  forehead  on  his  shirt-sleeve. 
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"But  that  ain't  got  nothin'  to  do  with 
it,  nohow.  What  knocks  me  clean  off 
the  perch  is  this:  I  give  this  order  to 
Squint  himself,  an'  he  sent  away  the 
letter.  Bein'  wrote  by  the  Maverick, 
he  wouldn't  let  nobody  touch  it  but 
him.  So  how  could  he  think  I  didn't 
get  the  order?"  A  pause,  and  then: 
"Son,  this  junk  ain't  no  good  to  me." 
He  offered  me  the  package.  "Don't 
s'pose  you'd  mind  buyin'  it  back, 
would  you?" 

I  pulled  out  a  roll  of  bills  and 
handed  one  to  him.  Murmuring  some- 
thing of  no  consequence,  he  sighed 
deeply. 

"Wa-all,  I  got  to  go  now.  Much 
obliged  for  all  your  trouble.  So  long." 
With  another  deep 'sigh,  he  walked  up 
the  street. 

I  hurried  on  to  the  depot,  and  dug 
down  in  my  grip.  The  agent  informed 
me  the  train  was  late,  and  that  I  might 
expect  it  when  it  arrived,  so  I  passed 
the  time  as  best  I  could. 

Perhaps  an  hour  later,  as  I  was 
pacing  about,  hurried  footsteps  on  the 
platform  attracted  me — it  was  Pete.  A 


look  I  interpreted  as  one  of  relief 
flashed  into  his  eyes  as  they  met  mine. 

"Say,"  he  began,  rapidly,  "I  jest 
found  out  what  was  eatin'  Squint,  an' 
why  them  people  never  got  the  money. 
As  near  as  I  can  figure  out,  he  must 
'a'  thought  the  postmaster  himself  had 
to  send  the  real  coin  to  them  people 
direct.  When  I  handed  him  that 
money  order  I  never  thought  it  needed 
an  explanation.  The  Maverick  she 
jest  gave  it  to  me,  a  little  while  ago. 
Squint  thought  it  was  a  receipt  for  the 
money,  an'  turned  it  over  to  her  to 
keep!" 

"What!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Well,  it  has  been  worrying  me,  and 
I'm  glad  you  came  and  told  me." 

"Wa-all,  son," — he  cleared  his  throat 
— "to  be  strictly  truth-tellin'  an'  hon- 
orable like,  I  didn't  come  for  that  ex- 
press purpose.  It  was  about  that  there 
plug  hat.  You  see,  me  an'  the  Mav- 
erick we  been  talkin'  things  over,  an' 
if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  jest  take  that 
there  hat,  after  all.  The  Maverick  she 
'lows  as  how  my  brand!!  do  about  as 
well  as  Squint's!" 
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Morn — and  the  lily's  cup  of  pearl 

Spills  all  its  sparkling  dew, — 
And,  passion  steeped,  a  rosebud  opes 

To  breathe  my  love  foi  you. 

Noon — with  the  Sun  God  bending  low, 

The  violet's  heart  to  woo, — 
A  song  bird  s  trill  in  a  garden  fair, — 

A  rose — a  kiss — and  you. 

Dusk — and  a  scarlet  poppy  gleams, 
Where  morn's  pale  lily  grew, — 

And  in  the  gloaming — silver  fused, 
Love's  rose  waits  for  you. 

Night — and  the  moon  a  silver  ring, 
With  star-points  glsaming,  too, — 

A  perfumed  nook  in  my  garden  fair, — 
A  rose — a  kiss — and  you. 

AGNES  LOCK  HART  HUGHES. 


By  Augusta  C.  Bainbridge 


IT  WAS  the  year  of  the  big  boom, 
the  very  day  the  logs  came  down. 
The  Gualala  was  running  bank- 
full.     It  had  flooded     the     flats 
above  and  broken  the  bar  below.    The 
last  three  weeks  of  steady  rain  had 
filled   all   the  mountain   streams   and 
brought  the  logs  down  to  the  basin 
of  the  river,  where  they  rode  as  safely 
as  if  anchored;  guarded  by  the  logs, 
chains  and  dogs  of  the  big  boom. 

The  mill  company  had  taken  every 
precaution  that  seemed  necessary  to 
save  and  hold  their  logs.  But  Al.  Win- 
ters, the  ferry-man,  had  another  inter- 
est. To  protect  his  ferry  he  had 
stretched  another  boom  across  the 
river  o§e  hundred  feet  below  the  lower 
mill-boom,  and  fifty  feet  above  his 
ferry  landing.  This,  he  thought,  would 
insure  safety  in  case  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  river  should  float  off  some  of  the 
top  logs,  or  a  swifter  undercurrent 
draw  the  heavier  sinkers  into  the 
waters  below.  These,  as  well  as 
smaller  logs,  endangered  his  frail  craft 
as  it  carried  teams  or  foot  passengers 
across  the  now  swiftly  running  liver. 
Glad,  indeed,  was  he  to  have  it  com- 
pleted by  stage  time. 

Hindered  by  muddy  roads  and 
swollen  streams,  two  hours  late  came 
Coyote  Jim  down  the  grade  to  take  the 
ferry.  He  was  in  his  maddest,  most 
exuberant  mood. 

You  never  met  Coyote  Jim  ?  Of  all 
the  blood-curdling  sounds  ever  heard 
by  mortal  ears,  that  of  the  Mendocino 
County  coyote  is  the  wildest.  It  is  a 
yelp,  a  scream,  a  howl,  a  bark,  a 
screech  together,  that,  once  heard, 
would  never  be  forgotten.  Coyote  Jim 
had  driven  the  stage  from  Russian 


River  to  Point  Arena  for  many  years, 
and  oftener  than  he  could  count,  had 
met  the  redoubtable  coyote.  Singly  or 
in  bands,  running  or  slinking,  some- 
times noisy,  sometimes  quiet,  but,  as 
Jim  says,  "always  talkative,"  the  coy- 
ote was  on  hand. 

Jim  learned  to  talk  to  them,  and  in 
his  lonely  drives  along  the  coast  he 
amused  himself  by  imitating  their  cry, 
thus  calling  them  to  him.  If  they  came 
too  close  to  be  comfortable,  he  would 
bark  like  a  dog  or  open  fire  on  them 
and  drive  them  away.  Another  amuse- 
ment was  to  announce  his  coming  at 
each  station  on  the  line  by  a  series  of 
coyote  cries.  The  style  of  the  cry,  the 
hemi-demi-semi-quavers  and  short 
rests;  or  the  long-drawn  yelps  and 
whole-dotted  note  screams,  usually  in- 
formed the  waiting  postmaster  of 
Jimmy's  mood  before  he  saw  his  face. 

Jimmy  was  well  named. 

To-day,  one  grievance  after  another 
had  exhausted  Jimmy's  usually  large 
stock  of  patience;  and  as  darkness 
threatened  to  overtake  him  before  he 
reached  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  was 
anxious  for  all  Gualala,  as  well  as  Al. 
Winters,  to  know  that  he  must  cross 
that  ferry  in  double-quick  time.  Here 
he  came,  driving  like  a  veritable  Jehu, 
and  filling  all  the  spare  space  in  the  at- 
mosphere with  his  "yappity  yoppity 
yah,  you,  yow,  yup,  up,  up  yo-o-o-ow — 
ow — oo-oo-oo-ee-i-yi,  yi,  yo,  yo — 
ye-oo-oo-i-e-i,"  repeated  again  and 
again,  until  the  people  of  the  entire 
town  were  well  aware  of  his  coming, 
and  Al.  Winters  was  swearing  his  way 
across  the  river  to  meet  him,  for  no 
matter  how  other  men  or  animals  re- 
garded Jimmy's  favorite  amusement, 
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to  Al.  Winters  it  was  the  most  ex- 
quisite torture. 

Nor  did  he  hide  his  aversion.  Again 
and  again  was  he  heard  to  wish  that 
another  driver  might  take  Jimmy's 
place.  But  Jimmy  was  satisfactory  to 
the  firm,  and  besides,  he  owned  a  share 
in  the  business  himself. 

"I'll  choke  you  yet,"  was  a  common 
promise,  but  Jimmy's  answer:  "Ha! 
Ha!  Not  you!"  showed  there  was  no 
fear  in  his  heart.  When  Frank,  Win- 
ter's helper,  warned  him,  his  reply 
was:  "Winter  hurt  me?  No;  he's  too 
good  to  his  dog."  And  he  whistled 
away. 

One  busy  day  Winters  was  heard  to 
say:  "If  it  was  not  that  he  carried  the 
mail,  I  would  gladly  see  him  and  his 
yelp,  stage  and  all,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river." 

This  was  reported  to  Jimmy,  who 
lost  no  opportunity  of  teasing  Winters. 
The  river  men  and  millmen  were  in  the 
secret,  and  lost  no  chance  of  twitting 
Al.  for  his  lack  of  musical  taste. 

Six  horses  instead  of  the  usual  four, 
and  a  heavily  loaded  nine-seater  in- 
stead of  the  little  six-seated  wagon, 
was  what  Jimmy  drove  on  the  ferry  as 
soon  as  Al.  gave  the  word:  "All  set." 

Wells  Fargo's  agent  and  a  special 
guard  in  civilian's  dress  sat  on  the  out- 
side seat  beside  him.  Two  passengers 
kept  company  on  the  middle  seat  in- 
side, and  everywhere  they  could  be 
packed  or  tucked  or  stowed  away  were 
boxes,  bags,  trunks,  valises,  grips  and 
bundles.  These  were  the  delayed  bag- 
gage and  freight  that  had  been  waiting 
for  the  nine-seater  to  come  up.  Not  a 
word  did  Winters  or  his  helper  say  to 
Jimmy.  The  former  knew  that  his 
business  was  to  get  that  ferry,  load  and 
all,  across  to  the  other  side  with  all 
possible  speed. 

Jimmy  was  too  busy  handling  his 
restless  horses  to  tease  Winters.  Well- 
trained  and  obedient  as  stage  horses 
usually  are,  and  Jimmy's  team  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  the  high  water 
and  the  choppy  waves  dancing  around 
the  frail  ferry  boat,  shaking  it  so  con- 
tinuously, were  more  than  they  could 
stand.  They  became  restless  and  ner- 


vous, and  jerked  stubbornly  on  the 
bits.  One  of  the  leaders  began  to 
rear  and  plunge.  The  others  caught 
fright,  and  the  cranky  flat  ferry 
rocked.  Fearing  they  might  jerk  the 
stage  off  the  boat,  the  traces  were  un- 
hooked, and  Jimmy  wound  the  lines 
around  each  wrist.  To  get  a  better  pull 
on  them  he  stood  upon  the  mail  bags 
in  the  boat.  He  was  a  little  man,  not 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
at  his  best.  Slender  and  wiry,  he  had 
more  grit  and  go  in  his  little  body  than 
many  a  man  twice  his  size. 

The  unusual  weight  and  swift  cur- 
rent were  all  the  boat  could  bear. 
When  they  were  hardly  one-fourth  of 
the  way  over,  two  large  logs  came 
careering  and  heading  straight  across 
the  ferry's  path.  To  slacken  head- 
way was  impossible;  to  hurry  equally 
so.  No  one  saw  them  but  Winters; 
no  one  knew  so  well  as  he  the  danger 
of  a  collision.  The  smaller  log  struck 
the  ferry  boat  fair  on  the  bow  and 
slid  under.  Before  the  frail  ferry 
could  recover  from  the  shock,  the 
larger  log  struck  her  midway,  and  the 
boat  tilted  violently. 

The  unusual  strain  on  the  wire  rope 
dragged  on  the  land  poles,  loosened  by 
the  rain,  and  they  sagged  dangerously. 

"Grab  an  oar,  Frank,"  shouted  Win- 
ters. But  he  was  too  late.  With  a 
loud  splash,  the  lower  pole  fell  into 
the  river.  The  lead-wire  dropped. 
The  ferry  sharply  swung  around,  and 
headed  down  stream  toward  the  ocean. 
Having  no  stays  against  a  pull  on  the 
other  wire,  the  other  pole  followed 
suit,  carrying  the  broken  wire  with  it. 
The  ferry,  now  free  from  all  holdings, 
drifted  toward  the  current  of  the  river. 
Winters  blew  his  distress  whistle,  but 
friendly  hands  were  ahead  of  him. 
The  brave  rivermen  were  already  to 
his  rescue.  The  stage  stood  a  foot 
deep  in  water  and  was  sinking  deeper. 
Winters  began  to  scull,  and  called  to 
Neal,  the  express  agent,  to  take  an- 
other oar,  hoping  to  ground  the  boat 
on  a  spit  of  sand-bar  that  jutted  out 
into  the  river  about  fifty  feet  ahead  of 
them,  before  she  reached  the  turn  that 
would  bring  her  into  the  deep  water. 
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where  nothing  could  save  her  from  be- 
ing carried  out  to  sea. 

The  water  rose  higher  and  higher. 
The  horses  were  wild  with  fright,  and 
on  a  lurch  of  the  sinking  ferry,  they 
plunged  over  the  foot  plank  into  the 
open  waters  of  the  river,  carrying  lit- 
tle Jimmy  with  them. 

The  first  boat  from  the  mill  had  al- 
ready reached  the  ferry,  and  Captain 
Fred  had  thrown  a  hawser  around  the 
forward  pole  of  the  ferry  railing.  The 
crews  were  rowing  as  only  strong- 
armed,  brave-hearted  river  men  can 
row,  hoping  to  reach  the  sand  spit. 
The  life  boat  was  nearing  the  ferry 
from  the  mill  side,  and  had  a  clear 
view  of  Jimmy  and  the  horses.  As 
the  horses  made  the  leap,  Jimmy,  full 
of  the  excitement  of  the  situation,  and 
forgetting  for  the  time  the  change  of 
elements  from  land  to  water,  shouted 
wildly  to  them:  "Run,  you  devils — 
run!" 

This  was  his  "jolly  up"  call  when- 
ever he  reached  a  hard,  smooth  piece 
of  level  land,  and  meant  a  steady, 
swift  trot.  In  spite  of  the  seiious 
situation,  there  was  something  so 
ridiculous  in  Jimmy's  shout  that  the 
oarsmen  laughed  and  almost  stopped 
rowing.  Jimmy  was  no  swimmer,  and 
sank  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  water, 
while  the  horses  swam  on  as  best  they 
could. 

No  one  knew  Jimmy  so  well  as  Win- 
ters, and  he  shouted  to  the  captain: 
"Charlie,  save  Jimmy.  He  can't 
swim." 

This  quieted  the  boat  crew  in  an 
instant,  and  it  took  only  a  few  strokes 
to  bring  them  close  behind  the  slash 
of  the  swimming  horses.  Two  men 
with  boat-hooks  stood  at  the  bow, 
watching  for  the  first  glimpse  of 
Jimmy's  yellow  oilskins.  A  few  yards 
ahead  they  saw  him.  The  strongest 
swimmer  among  them  sprang  into  the 
water,  and  soon  had  the  little  stage 
driver  under  his  arm.  All  the  lines 
but  one  had  slipped  from  Jimmy's 
hands,  but  over  that  one  his  fingers 
clenched  with  a  death-like  grip.  So, 
Jimmy,  line  and  all,  was  dropped  on 
board.  In  a  few  strokes  they  were  all 


ashore.  The  work  of  restoration  was 
rewarded  by  first  a  slight  stir,  then  a 
quiver,  and  a  gasping  breath  or  two, 
and  a  weak:  "Hey,  there:  what's  up?" 

"We  will  have  you  on  your  feet 
again  in  a  hand's  turn  and  warbling  as 
loud  as  ever,"  said  Captain  Charlie, 
in  a  try-to-be-cheerful  voice. 

"Where's  the  team?"  asked  Jimmy, 
in  a  scared  whisper. 

"All  making  for  the  sand  bar  the 
last  I  saw  of  them,"  said  Nick  Nor- 
ton. "But  never  mind,  Jimmy;  you're 
safe — that's  the  best  part  of  our  busi- 
ness. Rest  awhile ;  then  we'll  take  you 
up  to  the  hotel." 

Winters  stayed  with  his  ferry  boat, 
but  his  heart  was  with  the  life-saving 
crew  that  were  following  Jimmy.  He 
watched  them  with  a  white,  scared 
face. 

"Is  my  awful  wish  to  be  fulfilled?  Is 
Jimmy's  voice  to  be  hushed  forever?" 
he  muttered. 

He  left  the  ferry,  stage,  horses  and 
all  without  saying  a  word  about  their 
disposal,  and  sprang  into  the  boat  that 
was  heading  for  the  mill.  He  must 
see  Jimmy. 

He  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  Nick 
Horton's  last  words.  Motioning  to 
Nick,  he  said  in  broken  sentences: 

"Get — Robinson's  team.  Take 
Jimmy  up  there.  Tell  Robinson — he — 
must  have  the  best.  Get  some  one  to 
stay  with  him.  The  bill  is  mine." 
Then  with  shaking  legs  and  a  thankful 
heart,  he  went  down  the  steep  path 
that  led  to  his  own  back  door. 

In  the  meantime  the  horses  were 
really  swimming  toward  land,  and  as 
they  had  not  been  drawn  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stream,  they  made  it  with 
little  difficulty. 

The  express  agent,  the  detective  and 
Bob  Rutherford,  a  rancher,  quickly 
caught  the  team. 

From  the  window,  Sister  Susan 
saw  the  strange  procession  as  it  drove 
up  to  the  barn.  She  knew  there  must 
be  two  more  plates  laid,  and  the  spare- 
room  fire  lighted.  But  first  of  all,  the 
great  logs  in  the  living  room  fireplace 
must  be  stirred  and  more  short  sticks 
added  to  make  a  quick  hot  blaze. 
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It  was  almost  dark.  If  you  have 
never  seen  a  Mendocino  County  liv- 
ing room  and  a  real  stone  fire  place, 
piled  with  redwood  logs  and  drift- 
wood, you  cannot  picture  the  bright 
glow  and  the  warm  welcome  shining 
through  the  room  that  greeted  our 
well-nigh  worn-out  traveler  at  the  open 
door.  The  warm  bath,  the  dry  clothes 
that  either  fitted  or  didn't  fit  (Bob  was 
tall  and  Neal  was  short),  and  then  the 
steaming  hot  supper,  and  the  four 
tired  but  satisfied  men  were  in  their 
best  humor. 

A  ride  back  to  the  river  to  see  the 
stage  to  find  their  baggage  (the  ex- 
press box  being  safe  in  the  Rutherford 
living  room),  and  more  than  all,  to 
get  the  latest  news  from  Jimmy,  took 
the  next  forenoon. 

Jimmy,  propped  up  in  bed,  declared 
he  felt  fine ;  but  as  Mother  Ainslie  said, 
"He  looked  a  leetle  pale  and  peaked 
like." 

Jimmy  found  his  horses  none  the 
worse  for  their  bath.  They  enjoyed 
the  abundant  feed  and  the  rest.  As 
soon  as  harness  could  be  provided, 
they  were  hitched  to  the  stage  and 
driven  off  the  ferry  on  to  the  sand-bar. 
By  dint  of  shoveling  and  log  lifting, 
a  new  road  was  made,  leading  to  the 
old  road  that  the  farmers  had  used  to 
haul  driftwood  from  the  beach  to  their 
homes;  and  the  nine-seater  was 
housed  under  the  Rutherford  shed. 
The  boxes  and  baggage  were  put  in  the 
Rutherford  store  room,  awaiting  fur- 
ther orders. 

When  fully  recovered,  Jimmy  was  at 
his  post.  He  was,  and  he  was  not,  the 
same  Jimmy.  He  came  quietly  down 
the  grade  now,  no  matter  what  his 
humor. 


"Holler,  if  you  want  to,"  said  Win- 
ters one  day  when  they  were  alone.  "I 
was  a  fool  to  let  it  bother  me,  and  a 
bigger  one  to  say  all  the  mean  things 
I  did.  Gosh,  but  you  can  never  know 
how  I  felt  when  I  saw  you  go  down 
behind  your  team." 

Jimmy  scratched  the  ground  with 
his  toe  and  dug  holes  with  his  heel 
while  Winters  went  on : 

"When  you  were  'come  to,'  I  made 
up  my  mind  if  it  took  all  I  had  you 
should  be  on  your  feet  and  your  loss 
made  good." 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  why  should  you 
pay  the  bills?  I'll  pay  them  myself." 

"No  you  won't!  That's  the  only 
way  I  can  even  up.  What  if  one  of 
those  wheelers  had  kicked  you  in  the 
head,  where'd  I  been  ?  An'  me  wishin' 
you  dead!" 

"  Twas  licking  mean  for  me  to 
tease  you  so,  Winters.  If  you'll  for- 
give me,  we'll  call  it  square." 

"Yes,  and  my  hand  on  it,  too.  Now 
holler  all  you  please.  No  one  can  beat 
you  at  it.  That's  sure." 

"Not  till  you  get  your  new  boat,  Al." 

Jimmy  carried  the  mail  on  horse- 
back for  several  weeks,  from  Russian 
River  to  Gualala,  where  Winters  ac- 
cepted it,  turned  it  over  to  Robinson, 
giving  Jimmy  the  return  sack.  An  ex- 
tra horse  carried  the  express. 

At.  last  came  a  day  when  the  ferry 
was  rebuilt,  new  poles  reset  and  wires 
strung,  and  Jimmy,  as  happy  as  a  man 
could  be,  drove  down  the  grade  again 
to  the  ferry  landing,  with  his  jolliest 
"Yippity,  yoppity,  yow,  yo,  yo,  yo,  oo, 
ow-ee."  Al.  Winters,  all  past  accounts 
squared,  was  glad  to  hear  him;  and  all 
the  town,  mill,  camp  and  rivermen 
knew  it. 


My  Utocary  Ac 


By  Eleanor  Connell 


LONDON,  from  a  social  point 
of  view,  was  very  dull  that 
early  summer.  Leaders  of 
all  grades  of  society  from  the 
beautiful  and  exclusive  Duchess  of 
Ayrshire,  a  lady  of  high  degree  and  of 
a  stamp  genuine  and  rare,  to  the  well 
poised  and  ambitious  Mrs.  A.  Bam- 
ford-Leigh  of  Queen's  Gate,  had  ar- 
ranged a  long  season  of  entertainment. 
But  the  sudden  death  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  King  Edward  VII,  had 
plunged  the  metropolis  into  mourning. 
Not  until  the  last  funeral  rite  at  Wind- 
sor had  been  read  did  Society  pull  it- 
self together.  Then  began,  in  a  care- 
ful and  quiet,  yet  nevertheless  certain 
way,  a  "small  and  early"  form  of  func- 
tion. And  wherever  the  place  to  which 
one  had  a  "bid,"  whether  the  scene 
shifted  from  Mayfair  and  Hyde  Park 
to  Kensington,  or  even  comfortable 
Bloomsbury,  the  very  edge,  may  I  say, 
was  taken  off  the  top  of  gayety.  I 
was,  as  the  visiting  society  represen- 
tative of  a  well  known  American  news- 
paper, thought  to  be  "worth  while." 
Then,  too,  my  connection  through  my 
maternal  parent  with  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  an  English  officer  who 
were  among  the  privileged  guests  of 
the  realm,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the 
charming  and  homelike  apartments  at 
Hampton  Court  had  been  placed  -at 
their  disposal  for  life,  had  given  me 
a  certain  "cachet."  Add  to  this  fact 
that  I  showed  myself  ready  to  enjoy 
everything  which  came  my  way,  you 
will  find  explained  the  fact  that  my 
days  were  not  long  enough  for  pleas- 
ures offered.  And  at  night  I  was  al- 
ways "going  on,"  as  they  say  in  Lon- 
don. Sometimes  "doing"  four  and  five 


engagements  in  an  evening.  My  hos- 
tess of  the  first  named  type  radiated  a 
certain  gracious  splendor.  Among 
these  are  leaders  of  the  most  indis- 
putably aristocratic  ton.  They  were 
ladies  of  birth  and  title.  Their  homes 
in  Mayfair,  Belgravia,  Grosvenor 
Square,  opened  to  me  vistas  of  splen- 
dor, yet  withal,  this  grandeur  showing 
a  certain  charming  coziness.  Another 
order  of  ladies,  wives  of  brilliant  men, 
graced  in  a  circle  of  London  society. 
This  set  may  be  described  as  Parlia- 
mentary, political  and  official.  And 
many  of  these,  I  remember,  lived  in  or 
near  by  Park  Lane.  These  people  of- 
ten entertain  royalty.  The  wife  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  at  the  head  of  this  faction  of 
society.  And  though  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days,  when  complimentary 
mourning  was  obligatory,  all  functions 
wore  a  certain  sombreness ;  many  bril- 
liant men  and  women  dazzled  and  de- 
lighted by  their  wit,  great  charm  and 
cleverness.  Then  there  is  another 
class  more  or  less  accredited  to  society 
in  London,  known  as  the  artistic  circle, 
and  of  this  set  Mrs.  A.  Bamford-Leigh 
was  a  leader.  Born  well,  the  third  of 
a  family  of  four  beautiful  girls,  daugh- 
ters of  a  struggling  Lincolnshire  bar- 
rister, she  had  met  whilst  visiting  in 
London  at  the  home  of  her  eldest  mar- 
ried sister  the  staid,  rather  elderly 
man  who  became  her  husband.  As 
editor  of  one  of  the  foremost  morning 
papers  of  London,  he  had  accumulated 
a  fortune.  Together  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  a  large  acquaint- 
ance and  delighted  to  have  their  parties 
spoken  of  as  "Bohemian."  Lion  hunt- 
ers they  were,  and  at  their  home  was 
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to  be  met  the  poet,  actor,  musician  and 
the  danseuse  of  the  hour.  My  reader 
says:  "But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  lady  from  Chelsea."  And  in  an- 
swer I  say:  "Much  indeed."  I  had 
looked  for  her  for  years — for  this  was 
my  third  visit  to  England.  I  had  met 
duchesses  and  dukes,  lords  and  ladies, 
statesmen,  their  wives  and  daughters 
— ladies  whose  husbands  were  always 
in  the  background,  and  in  whose  ex- 
quisite, if  tiny,  houses  in  Jermyn  and 
Curzon  street  one  met  personages. 

On  one  occasion  there  was  a  dancer 
of  two  years  ago, -who  is  Lady  Some- 
body to-day;  actprs  and  actresses;  ar- 
tists of  the  brush  and  singers;  literary 
folk  from  all  the  United  Kingdom. 
From  all  ranks  of  the  social  scale, 
from  Mayfair  to  Bloomsbury,  had 
these  interesting  folk  come  into  my 
life.  I  had  motored  to  Hurlingame, 
and  punted  on  the  Thames.  I  had 
been  among  large  and  small  parties  of 
simple  dear  folk  in  a  char-a-banc 
through  Warwickshire.  And  rarely 
has  there  been  a  bout  without  a  sprink- 
ling of  literary  lights. 

But  none  of  them  lived  in  Chelsea. 
I  wanted  my  charmer  to  be  a  woman 
and  to  have  an  apartment — for  then, 
oh,  joy!  perhaps  she  would  ask  me  to 
visit  her.  And  I  hoped  she  would  be 
a  writer  of  some  merit,  and  live  in 
Cheyne  Walk — not  far  from  No.  5, 
Carlyle's  old  home !  And  just  as  I  had 
ceased  expecting  her  she  came  into 
my  life.  Let  me  tell  you  how  and 
when. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Spring  was  late  in  arriving  that  year 
in  England.  Twice,  if  not  thrice,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  May,  London  was 
visited  by  a  flurry  of  snow.  I  was 
"booked"  for  Oberammergau ;  was 
waiting  only  for  friends  from  Califor- 
nia who  were  due  any  day  at  Ply- 
mouth. I  saw,  visited  with  and  parted 
from  them  withi;i  a  few  days.  On  a 
murky  morning  in  mid- June  I  left  my 
hotel  in  Russell  Square,  and  putting 
myself  and  belongings  into  a  "four 
wheeler,"  was  driven  to  Victoria  Sta- 


tion. My  destination  was  Brussels, 
where  I  was  to  visit  friends,  and  with 
them  see  the  splendid  World's  Fair 
(Exposition  Universelle)  which  was 
"on."  There  had  been  much  thunder, 
lightning  and  rain;  indeed  the  morn- 
ing seemed  wintry.  After  seeing  my 
luggage  weighed  and  on  its  way  to  the 
"van,"  I  was  shown  into  a  compart- 
ment by  a  "guard."  After  taking  the 
only  vacant  seat,  the  door  was  closed 
finally.  Reader,  my  lady  from  Chel- 
sea was  there,  yet  not  the  slightest  in- 
timation had  I  of  it  I  did  not  have  to 
cross  the  small  compartment  (seating 
six),  the  only  vacant  seat  being  at  the 
right  hand  corner  on  entering.  Next  to 
me  was  a  young  girl  about  seventeen — 
and  one  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was 
well  mannered  as  well  as  pretty.  Next 
to  the  girl  was  a  lady  approaching 
middle  age,  wearing  widow's  weeds. 
They  proved  to  be  mother  and  daugh- 
ter. Opposite  them  were  two  ladies, 
very  English,  one  of  them  in  a  buxom 
sort  of  way.  The  other  had  an  ap- 
pealing look  and  manner.  I  should  say 
she  had  a  timid  nature.  And  this  type 
I  met  with  rather  often  among  a  cer- 
tain class  of  women  and  little  children 
in  England.  They  impressed  one  as 
being  very  shy.  I  could  not  quite 
place  these  two  ladies.  I  believe  that 
they  were  old  friends  renewing  a  girl- 
hood friendship.  The  stouter  of  the 
two  was  home  from  Egypt  on  a  visit. 
Her  husband  was  an  English  officer. 
The  only  one  not  mentioned  was 
directly  opposite  me,  and  from  the  first 
I  thought  she  sat  in  her  corner  as  if 
(although  without  a  look  or  movement 
intended  to  be  unkind)  the  rest  of  us 
were  ignored.  The  train  started,  and 
when  the  long  station  was  cleared 
and  we  were  well  into  the  suburbs,  a 
remark  was  made  about  the  weather. 
The  English  ladies  opposite  said  it 
was  strange  weather.  It  is  already 
mid-June,  said  one,  and  only  a  fort- 
night ago  it  had  snowed,  and  ever  so 
many  thunder  storms!  The  rain  and 
hail  was  rapping  on  the  windows  as 
the  sweet-faced  one  was  talking. 
"But,"  said  the  lady  in  weeds  whom  at 
first  I  took  for  the  widow  of  a  Church 
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'Reader,  my  Lady  from  Chelsea  was  there,  yet  1  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
timation of  it." 
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of  England  clergyman,  "it  is  so  far  a 
wet  season  all  over  the  Continent.  I 
do  hope  whilst  at  Oberammergau  we 
shall  have  fine  weather."  And  I  re- 
marked that  the  famous  little  Bavarian 
village  was  to  be  my  destination.  All 
the  time  the  lady  in  the  corner  sat 
quietly,  yet  intently,  reading.  She 
was  dressed  in  black  and  was  wearing 
a  large  black  hat  with  a  black  and 
white  wing. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  she  was  large 
^that  if  she  stood  one  would  find 
her  very  tall.  Nor  was  she  young,  yet 
her  skin  had  a  healthful  glow.  Now 
I  must  tell  you  that  all  Californians 
are,  when  traveling,  homesick  to  a 
man,  and,  glad  of  a  chance  to  talk  of 
my  glorious  country,  I  remarked  that 
the  summer  which  followed  the  big 
fire  of  1906  in  San  Francisco  brought 
with  it  just  such  weather.  I  remember 
that  at  this  point  my  lady  from  Chel- 
sea laid  aside  her  paper.  "I  have 
ever  been  interested  in  California  and 
her  people,"  she  said,  "and  I  have  al- 
ways wanted  to  hear  from  a  San  Fran- 
ciscan of  those  days."  Her  voice  was 
most  musical  yet  firm,  and  I  had  the 
feeling  as  though  some  one  whom  I 
had  re-met  after  long  years  of  absence 
had  spoken.  Conversation  then  be- 
came more  or  less  general,  though  she 
afterwards  confessed  to  what  I  was 
feeling  at  that  moment,  that  we  two 
were  alone  in  that  traveling  coach. 

Dover  reached,  we  gravitated  natu- 
rally towards  each  other.  A  deck-hand 
placed  our  chairs  together  on  the 
Channel  steamer  bound  for  Calais,  and 
we  ordered  tea  in  the  quiet  way  gen- 
erally reserved  for  old  acquaintance 
and  a  sure  comradeship.  A  heavy  fog 
had  succeeded  the  morning's  rain,  and 
a  rough  passage  seemed  ahead.  But  I 
was  strangely  happy,  as  one  who,  af- 
ter much  buffeting  about,  finds  him- 
self again  at  home.  Suddenly  she 
said :  "I  regret  not  meeting  you  whilst 
in  London.  It  would  have  given  me 
much  pleasure  to  show  you  my  home. 
But  we  will  meet  again,  for  you  will  be 
my  guest  in  Chelsea."  My  heart  sang  a 
psalm  of  thanksgiving.  I  would  visit 
this  lovely  English  lady  in  Chelsea, 


and  perhaps  she  would  know  a  literary 
soul  in  Cheyne  Walk,  when  the  voice 
went  on:  "I  want  to  show  you  my 
'den'  as  well.  I  live  in  Cheyne  Walk, 
but  four  doors  from  the  old  home  of 
Thomas  Carlyle."  Could  it  be?  But 
no,  I  again  said  mentally:  this  woman 
is  one  of  means,  of  luxurious  tastes 
and  of  leisure ;  she  would  not  give  time 
which  would  be  demanded  of  a  littera- 
teur. The  voice  went  on :  "I  am  a  very 
busy  woman.  I  am  contributing  regu- 
larly to  three  London  papers.  I  am 
sent  to  Brussels  to  report  the  Expo- 
sition." So  she  was  here,  the  Literary 
Lady  from  Chelsea.  This  fact  was 
realized  slowly,  and  I  know  not  the 
reason  why,  but  I  refrained  from  tell- 
ing of  my  long  search  for  her.  The 
fog  was  lifting,  and  on  leaving  the 
steamer  at  Calais,  we  saw  across  the 
Channel  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  now 
glistening  in  the  sunlight. 

We  left  Calais  at  once,  taking  the 
"Boat"  train  through  beautiful  Flan- 
ders, and  while  gay  Ostend,  with  its 
grand  bandstand  on  the  sea  claimed 
our  attention,  I  heard  much  of  the  life 
story  of  my  attractive  fellow  traveler. 

She  was  of  Irish  birth,  had  married 
while  very  young  an  elderly  Welch 
barrister.  And  I  judged  from  her  gen- 
eral appearance  that  in  her  few  short 
years  of  married  life  in  her  London 
home  she  must  have  been  socially  a 
power.  At  twenty-eight  she  found  her- 
self a  widow  with  small  means.  Money 
a-plenty,  or  rather  the  luxuries  which 
it  purchases,  had  been  hers.  So  lavish 
and  frequent  were  their  entertainments 
that  the  entire  gamut  of  the  social, 
scale  had  been  played  upon.  After 
the  affairs  of  the  estate  were  settled 
the  young  woman  found  that  the  ex- 
pensive establishment  must  be  given 
up.  She  spoke  of  friends  who  had  of- 
fered her  a  home.  She  preferred  to 
eat  the  bread  of  independence,  and 
proffering  her  services  to  a  few  of  the 
leading  papers,  at  once  found  work  to 
do.  And  something  else  she  found,  for 
Love  had  come  her  way. 

Whilst  reporting  in  America  on  the 
life  of  the  Indian  of  the  great  North- 
west (whither  she  had  been  sent  by 


•at* 


'Once  Dover  was  reached,  we  natu'ally  drifted  together  fcr  the  rest  of  the  voyage." 
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the  London  "Standard"),  she  met  an 
American  journalist.  They  were  at  once 
mutually  attracted.  And  as  we  sped 
along  past  quaint  old  Bruges  and  saw 
the  Belfry  of  which  Longfellow  says: 

"In  the  market  place  of  Bruges  stands 

the  Belfry  old  and  brown. 
Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded, 

still  it  watches  o'er  the  town. 
As  the  summer  morn  was  breaking  in 

its  lofty  tower  stood, 
And  the  world  threw  off  its  darkness 

like  the  weeds  of  widowhood." 

She  told  me  with  the  love-light  shin- 
ing in  her  beautiful  Irish-gray  eyes  of 
the  quiet  wedding  which  would  take 
place  on  the  morrow  in  Brussels,  of  the 
short  Continental  honeymoon  trip  in 
prospect,  and  of  the  time  which  would 
bring  them  back  to  old  Chelsea  and  to 
happy  work,  no  longer  solitary,  but 
"a  deux." 

Time  was  passing.  We  had  opened 
our  compartment  window,  and  as  we 
passed  through  charming  Ghent  and 
along  a  road  lined  for  miles  with  Lom- 
bardy  po.  'ars  and  copper  beeches  in 


which  cuckoos  a-plenty  were  calling,  I 
thought  of  what  this  wonderful  day 
had  brought  me.  It  seemed  as 
though  we  had  traveled  together  al- 
ways, and  twelve  hours  earlier  we  had 
not  met! 

At  Brussels  in  the  pretty  Gothic 
"gare,"  I  saw  them  meet,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  he  was  a  splendid- 
looking  chap  and  would  make  this 
winsome  woman  happy.  My  friends 
were  awaiting  me.  At  first  I  did  not 
see  them.  I  had  eyes  only  for  the 
other  two.  But  they  did  not  see  me! 
So  we  parted! 

I  was  due  in  Oberammergau  within 
the  week,  whither  I  was  going  by  way 
of  Koln-Wiesbaden,  Nuremberg,  and 
of  course  Munich,  as  in  Bavaria  all 
roads  lead  to  the  latter  city. 

This  all  happened  two  and  a  half 
years  ago.  And  the  last  letter  received 
bids  me  tarry  not  too  long  from  Old 
England.  I  am  told  that  the  lamp  is 
trimmed  and  the  hearth  is  all  a-glisten, 
and  that  both  are  awaiting  me.  And 
before  many  months  I  hope  to  see 
again  my  new-found 'friend,  the  Liter- 
ary Lady  from  Chelsea. 


POPPY- 1, AND 


Whenever  the   sun   shines  warm  and  gay, 
And  the  South-wind  blows  in  a  certain  way — 

Blow,  dear  wind  from  the  oceah,  blow — 
My  heart  and  I  take  a  holiday, 

Blow,  dear  wind  from  the  sea. 

Whenever  the  poppy's  gold  she  flings, 

And  a  bird  that  I  know  his  best  song  sings — 

Glow,  gold  poppy,  gleam  and  glow— 
My  heart  and  I  are  as  gay  as  kings, 

Glow,  poppy  of  gold,  for  me. 

And  it's  O  for  a  certain  land  I  know, 

Where  the  blue  laughs  down  at  the  gold  below — 

Blow,  dear  wind  from  the  ocean,  free ; 
Nod,  gold  poppy,  swaying  slow, 
Nod,  gold  poppy,  nod  and  glow, 

Poppy  of  gold,  for  me. 

MARY    CAROLYN    DAMS. 


/hum 


iVy 
Roger  Sprague 


IT  IS  all  arranged,"  said  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  his  wife,  entering  the 
room  where  she  presided  over  the 
tiffin  table,  while  slippered  Ori- 
entals in  long  blue  gowns  served  the 
meal.     "We     travel     seven     hundred 
miles  to  the  south  by  sedan  chair.    Af- 
ter  that,   we   make   our  way   to   the 
China  Sea  as  best  we  can." 


Pagoda  in  Western  China. 
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Our  story  opens  in  the  city  of 
Chentu,  one  of  the  eighteen  provincial 
capitals  of  China,  located  at  a  remote 
point  far  in  the  interior  of  that  coun- 
try. Forty  miles  to  the  northwest  the 
immense  Thibetan  highlands  spring 
from  the  plain.  On  clear  days  one 
can  see  from  the  city  great  glittering 
ice  covered  peaks,  placed  fifty  miles 
behind  the  first  ramparts  which  the 
mountains  rear,  but  such  occasions  are 
rare  in  that  strange  land.  It  is  a  re- 
gion of  clouds  and  gloom,  of  mists  and 
fog,  of  dampness  and  drizzle;  a  land 
brooded  over  by  dull  gray  masses  of 
cloud,  through  which  perhaps  for 
months  at  a  time  not  a  ray  of  sunshine 
breaks. 

But  the  Red  Basin,  where  Chentu  is 
capital,  is  a  region  of  teeming  popula- 
tion, of  intensive  agriculture  and  enor- 
mous commercial  possibilities.  South 
of  the  Red  Basin  lies  a  sea  of  moun- 
tains, in  the  heart  of  which  is  the  Yun- 
nan plateau,  seat  of  immense  mineral 
wealth,  lying  ready  to  be  developed  as 
soon  as  modern  science  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  touch  it.  All  this  territory 
is  broadly  known  as  Western  China. 
The  foreign  merchant  and  investor  has 
been  casting  inquiring  eyes  upon  it 
for  the  last  forty  years,  only  held  back 
by  the  remoteness  of  the  region,  the 
difficulties  of  transport,  and  the  ex- 
clusive policy  of  the  Chinese.  For 
forty  .years  public  and  private  enter- 
prise— British,  French  and  German — 
has  been  sending  commercial  explor- 
ers into  that  territory  to  spy  out  the 
land.  George  Van  Buren  was  such  a 
one.  The  spring,  of  the  year  found 
him  in  Chentu,  whence  he  must  now 
travel  south  several  hundred  miles 
overland,  to  the  City  of  Yunnan  Fu, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Yunnan.  The 
French,  from  their  possessions  in  Indo 
China,  were  slowly  building  a  railway 
to  the  north  to  tap  that  region.  Brit- 
ish capital,  in  the  pay  of  which  Van 
Buren  traveled,  wished  to  be  better  in- 
formed concerning  that  country.  Let 
us  follow  him  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
journey. 

A  branch  of  the  Yangtze — China's 
great  river — flows  past  the  gates  of 


Chentu.  It  is  customary  for  travelers, 
leaving  that  city  at  the  time  of  high 
water,  to  descend  the  stream  by  boat. 
But  the  summer  is  the  rainy  season 
in  Western  China,  and  in  April  the 
rains  had  not  begun.  The  water  was 
very  low.  Consequently  our  travelers 
set  out  by  sedan  chairs.  As  they  were 
traveling  in  style,  each  chair  was  pro- 
vided with  four  bearers,  assisted  by 
two  extra  men  to  "spell"  their  com- 
rades. Behind  each  chair  a  pony  was 
led,  in  case  the  traveler  might  prefer  a 
gallop  on  pony-back.  Following  these 
were  coolies,  carrying  the  bedding  and 
provisions,  which  were  packed  in  large 
baskets,  suspended  from  poles,  while 
servants  scurried  along  in  the  rear.  On 
good  roads  in  good  weather,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  make  thirty  miles  a  day  in 
this  fashion,  stopping  for  meals  and 
sleep  at  the  rest-houses  and  inns  which 
are  found  along  the  way.  For  some 
weeks  our  travelers  had  been  enjoying 
the  comforts  of  Chentu,  which  is  con- 
sidered quite  modernized — for  China. 
They  must  now  resign  themselves  dur- 
ing their  journey  to  living  under 
purely  native  conditions  of  the  most 
primitive  type. 

The  end  of  four  days'  travel  found 
them  journeying  along  the  river  bank, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the 
south.  At  this  point  an  opportune 
freshet  had  aided  them.  A  flood  came 
booming  down  the  stream.  Embark- 
ing in  a  native  boat,  they  made  the 
next  hundred  miles  to  the  Yangtze  in 
a  day,  shooting  a  constant  succession 
of  fierce  rapids.  Here  they  rested  in 
the  city  of  Sui  Fu,  preparatory  to 
plunging  into  the  strenuous  part  of 
their  journey.  So  far  progress  had 
been  easy:  they  had  been  in  the  Red 
Basin,  where  the  country  is  open  and 
the  roads  good — for  China.  But  now 
they  were  at  the  border,  where  the 
mountainous  country  on  the  south  be- 
gins; where  the  roads  are  mere  trails, 
winding  over  high  ridges  and  plunging 
into  immense  chasms,  while  torrents 
of  blinding  rain  discouraged  the  trav- 
eler. They  followed  up  the  Yangtze 
for  one  day's  journey.  Next  morning 
they  were  ferried  across,  and  com- 
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An  ordinary  Chinese  road. 

menced  to  ascend  the  course  of  a  tribu- 
tary which  comes  in  from  the  south. 
This  stream  roughly  parallels  the 
course  of  the  main  river.  All  that  sep- 
arates them  is  an  immense  mountain 
ridge,  rising  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  river  bed. 

The  valley  threads  a  devious  course 
between  steep,  high  mountains.  It  is 
a  mere  ravine,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the 
stream  bed  occupying  all  the  space  at 
the  bottom.  Carved  in  the  sides  of 
this  ravine  is  an  execrable  trail,  which 
constitutes  the  road.  It  is  impossible 
for  this  trail  to  follow  at  a  uniform 
height  above  the  water,  because  pre- 
cipitous spurs  descend  to  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  and  the  path  must  be  car- 
ried over  them.  Sometimes  the  way 
leads  by  the  side  of  the  river,  winding 
between  great  rocks,  masses  of  lime- 
stone, and  flowers  and  trees  of  every 
variety,  with  Reeves  pheasants  poising 
their  long  tails  above  the  swollen 
waters.  Or  it  may  ascend  four  thou- 
sand feet  to  the  bare,  rocky  heights,  in 
order  to  surmount  .one  of  the  spurs. 
Again  it  descends  to  the"  river  bank. 
Carlyle's  description  of  a  road  in  the 
Andes  might  well  apply  to  such  a 
place : 


"For  you  fare  along,  on  some  nar- 
row roadway,  through  stony  laby- 
rinths; huge  rock  mountains  hanging 
over  your  head  on  this  hand;  and  un- 
der your  feet  on  that,  the  roar  of 
mountain  cataracts,  horror  of  bottom- 
less chasms;  the  very  winds  and 
echoes  howling  on  you  in  an  almost 
preternatural  manner.  Towering  rock 
barriers  rise  sky-high  before  you  and 
behind  you  and  around  you.  The  road- 
way is  narrow;  footing  none  of  the 
best.  Sharp  turns  there  are,  where  it 
will  behoove  you  to  mind  your  paces; 
one  false  step  and  you  will  need  no 
second;  in  the  gloomy  jaws  of  the 
abyss  you  vanish,  and  the  spectral 
winds  howl  requiem." 

Imagine  the  situation  of  those  trav- 
elers, isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  lost  in  the  depths  of  that  gigan- 
tic gorge.  Day  after  day  they  sit  in 
their  sedan  chairs,  as  they  are  borne 
up  that  long  defile.  Marble  peaks 
look  down  on  them,  the  torrent  roars 
below.  Tired  coolies  tug  and  pant 
and  sweat,  as  they  seek  a  precarious 
foothold  in  the  steps  cut  from  the  solid 
rock.  Ponies,  led  behind  the  chair, 
jingle  their  bells  as  they  hobble  up 
the  rocky  road. 

And  yet  this  is  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial highways  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
rainy  season,  the  one  least  suitable  for 
travel,  had  begun,  a  large  traffic  was 
going  forward.  They  met  train  after 
train  of  coolies,  carrying  the  larvae 
of  the  wax  insect.  A  train  of  coolies, 


A   Chinese  garden. 


PIONEERING    IN    FAR   WESTERN    CHINA. 
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I  may  explain,  means  a  string  of  one 
hundred  men,  running  in  Indian  file, 
tach  man  carrying  his  pole  and  bas- 
kets. The  white  wax,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  wax  insect  when  devel- 
oped on  a  species  of  ash  under  suitable 
conditions,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
products  of  Western  China.  They  also 
met  trains  of  miserable  ponies,  laden 
with  copper,  tin  and  zinc  from  the 
mines  of  Yunnan.  These  metals  were 
on  their  way  to  shipment  down  the 
Yangtze.  For  return  loads  the  ponies 
carry  "cotton  cloth,  silk  cap  covers  and 
notions." 

Thus  they  proceeded  steadily  up  the 
valley,  gradually  leaving  behind  them 
the  low  moisture-laden  basin,  with  its 
bamboos,  banians  and  warm  climate, 
whence  they  came;  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  high,  dry  plateau  of 
Yunnan.  On  the  tenth  day,  the  valley 
they  had  been  ascending  came  to  a 
sudden  and  romantic  termination.  At 
this  point,  the  white,  limestone  cliffs, 
between  whose  walls  they  had  been 
slowly  toiling,  approach  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other,  and  abut 
upon  a  transverse  wall  two  thousand 
feet  high,  apparently  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  further  advance.  In 
telling  the  story  afterwards,  Van 
Buren  said: 

"Looking  up  from  the  crystal  stream 
gushing  forth  from  a  cavern  at  our 
feet,  and  being  told  that  the  way  led 
up  and  over  this  barrier,  we  experi- 
enced the  sensation  we  felt  as  children 
when  we  read  of  Jack  preparing  to  as- 
ctnd  his  beanstalk  and  mount  into  re- 


Bamboo  grove  in  rice  fields. 


River  scene  in  Western  China. 


gions  unknown  and  possessing  all  the 
attractions  of  novelty.  It  was  a  most 
dramatic  scene,  apart  from  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  well  re- 
paid us  for  the  toil  we  had  endured  to 
reach  it. 

"We  ascended  a  stony,  zig-zag  path, 
hidden  in  low  verdure,  a  couple  of 
hours'  steady  climbing,  and  lo!  we 
reach  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  find 
ourselves  suddenly  transferred  to  an 
absolutely  new  land,  as  different  from 
what  we  had  left  behind  us  as  though 
we  had  crossed  the  Mediterranean 
from  Europe  to  Africa.  We  were  at 
last  on  the  Yunnan  plateau.  The  scene 
reminded  us  of  a  typical  valley  in  the 
west  of  Ireland — level  bog-land,  en- 
closed by  mountains,  and  a  cold,  driz- 
zly rain,  with  the  mountain  summits 
covered  by  mist.  Our  resting  place 
for  that  night  was  the  small  village  of 
"Five  Stockadej,"  where  the  usual 
odors  were  smothered  in  the  sweet 
smell  of  burning  peat,  which  i 
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used  for  fuel,  and  which — with  the  ac- 
companiment of  excellent  potatoes  for 
supper — completed  the  illusion  of  hav- 
ing suddenly  reached  the  Emerald 
Isle." 

How  they  enjoyed  galloping  their 
ponies  over  the  fresh,  breezy  uplands, 
where  wood-strawberries  carpeted  the 
hills,  and  wild  violets  actually  scented 
the  pine  woods  in  places !  Where  rooks 
and  cuckoos  were  calling,  and  the 
shadows  were  long  and  soft  beside  the 
pleasant  pastures  where  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  pigs  and  ponies  feed  together  in 
harmony.  Seventy-two  degrees  seemed 
to  be  the  ordinary  temperature  for  a 
day  in  June:  the  nights  are  ever  cool. 

To  cover  the  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  from  Sui  Fu  to 
Yunnan  Fu,  twenty-four  days  of  actual 
traveling  were  required;  thirty,  includ- 
ing delays.  On  those  mountain  roads 
the  men  cannot  average  more  than 
twenty  miles  a  day.  On  this  long 
stretch  there  are  only  two  walled 
cities.  This  shows  what  a  contrast 
there  is  between  the  mountainous  re- 
gion of  Yunnan  and  the  Red  Basin, 
with  its  swarming  millions.  In  the 
Red  Basin  you  find  walled  cities  every 
thirty  miles  on  an  average. 

One  of  these  two  walled  towns  is  the 
prefectural  city  of  Chaotung,  with 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  built  in  the 
midst  of  a  "dry  but  fertile"  plain  of 
considerable  extent,  being  some  ten 
miles  wide  by  about  twenty  miles  long 
(north  by  south.)  The  city  stands 
about  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  the  plain  is  surrounded  by 
rugged  mountains,  which  rise  one  to 
two  thousand  feet  higher.  Reaching 
the  edge  of  the  plain,  our  travelers  as- 
cended to  eight  thousand  feet  to  cross 
the  pass  of  Great  Spring. 

"The  view  from  the  summit  ex- 
tended over  ridge  upon  ridge  of  steep, 
rugged  mountains  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  it  being  a  fine,  clear 
day,  we  sat  long  and  enjoyed  the  view, 
while  our  coolies  took  a  well  deserved 
rest  in  the  grove  which  over-shadowed 
the  gushing  water." 

Icannot  forfear  quoting  the  above 
AMI  from  Van  Buren's  narrative,  so 


vivid  a  picture  does  it  present. 

So  they  continued  to  the  south.  At 
times  their  path  would  lead  through 
narrow  valleys,  along  the  banks  of 
some  tree-lined  stream,  with  rich  fields 
and  good  farm-houses,  when  the  sud- 
den ascent  of  a  steep  barrier  at  the  top 
of  the  valley  would  take  them  into 
wild,  uninhabited  country.  One  day 
they  descended  slopes  where  the  knobs 
of  white  limestone,  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  projecting  from  the  red  soil,  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  a  huge  graveyard 
adorned  with  rows  of  monotonous 
tombstones. 

At  some  of  the  inns  where  they  put 
up  they  found  their  shelter  uncomfort- 
ably cold  and  leaky,  having  some  trou- 
ble to  shift  their  traveling  beds  into 
dry  spots,  although  the  fresh,  sweet 
airs  reconciled  them  to  any  amount  of 
discomfort  when  they  thought  of  their 
friends  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  stewing 
in  the  still,  hothouse  atmosphere 
which  distinguishes  that  valley  during 
the  summer. 

Pressing  onward  toward  the  south, 
now  halting  for  a  couple  of  days  to  rest 
the  coolies;  again  stopped  by  heavy 
rains,  which  rendered  the  country  im- 
passable while  they  lasted;  descending 
the  muddy  paths  through  fine  woods  of 
walnut  and  fir  trees;  crossing  ridge  af- 
ter ridge  of  low  hills,  where  the  vivid 
green  of  the  fresh  grass  made  a  lovely 
setting  for  the  dark  pine  forests,  and 
where  they  saw  more  timber  than  in 
any  part  of  China  they  had  visited  be- 
fore, they  approached  the  capital. 

One  day  they  ascended  a  final  ridge, 
and  looked  down  on  the  pagodas  and 
walls  of  Yunnan  Fu,  with  their  setting 
of  bright  green  rice  fields,  and  their 
lake  gleaming  in  the  sunlight. 

"Then  felt  they  like  some  watcher  of 
the  skies, 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken : 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle 
eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his 
men 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  sur- 
mise— 

Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 


By  Percy  Walton  Whitaker 


THE  Skeems  ranch  in  Hungry 
Hollow  was  picturesque,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Skeems  family  ever  noticed 
it.  They  had  other  things  to  do;  and 
wringing  a  living  from  a  farm  com- 
posed in  equal  parts  of  rocky,  barren 
soil,  and  a  bog  formed  by  the  seepage 
from  the  beautiful  everlasting  hills,  is 
not  conducive  to  forming  a  taste  for 
landscape  effects.  A  long  rolling 
stretch  of  hills,  swelling  range  after 
range,  and  rising  in  symmetrical  slopes 
to  the  peak  of  Saddleback  Mountain 
was  the  vista  fronting  the  farm  house. 
And  looking  through  the  gap  the  eye 
was  ravished  with  the  dark  green  of 
the  Santa  Clara  orchards,,  running 
parallel  with  the  blue  waters  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  golden  haze  sus- 
pended over  mountain,  valley  and  bay, 
softened  the  fiery  heat  streams  pour- 
ing down  from  the  August  sun. 

A  tortuous  road  winding  through  a 
thousand  hills  and  hollows,  climbed 
the  mountain  in  steep  grades  from  the 
valley.  The  winter  rains  had  washed 
out  deep  ruts,  until  it  resembled  the 
bed  of  a  torrent,  and '  the  scorching 
summer  sun  now  baked  and  crumbled 
the  earth  into  dust  which  filled  the 
ruts.  Nature  was  the  only  care-taker, 
for  the  Skeems  family  and  a  few  Por- 
tuguese ranchers  were  the  only  tenants 
of  the  hillside  farms. 

Across  the  divide  lived  Gurlem 
Noles,  herder  for  Raminez,  the  rich 
Portuguese  flockmaster,  and  Bud 
Noles  lived  with  his  father.  Gurlem 
would  not  part  with  his  son,  for  he  was 
tied  to  his  dead  wife,  Hulda,  whom 
he  had  wooed  in  a  little  German  vil- 
lage forty  years  ago,  and  Raminez 


would  not  pay  out  unnecessary  money 
when  the  boy  would  stay  on  for  noth- 
ing, so  Bud  tended  camp,  and  did  the 
cooking  for  his  keep,  and  all  were  con- 
tent. 

On  a  hot  August  evening,  Bud 
Noles  climbed  the  last  hill  below  the 
Skeems  ranch,  and  paused  for  breath, 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  wil- 
lows near  a  tiny  foaming  creek.  The 
calm  lines  of  his  stolid  face  showed 
that  nothing  eventful  had  happened  in 
his  twenty  years  of  life.  His  eyes 
were  gray,  set  straight  in  the  head, 
and  the  heavy  features,  with  prominent 
jaw,  gave  evidence  of  a  long  line  of 
peasant  ancestors. 

Bud  sat  in  the  shade  waiting  patient- 
ly, looking  between  pauses  of  his  whit- 
tling up  the  white,  dusty  road  towards 
the  Skeems  farm.  Raminez,  the  flock- 
master,  rode  by,  and  his  swarthy  face 
wrinkled  into  a  grin  as  he  saw  the  lad. 

"Waiting  for  Daisy,  eh,  is  it?  It 
will  soon  be  dark  on  Saddleback,  and 
she  is  not  so  beautiful  for  you  to  lose 
your  way,"  he  said  maliciously. 

"I  ain't  a-caring  what  you  say  'bout 
Daisy,  an'  I  want  to  tell  you  this — she 
is  good  enough  for  me,"  replied  Bud. 

"Ha,  ha!  We  will  not  quarrel,  for 
you  are  very  right,  Daisy  is  a  good 
girl,"  and  Raminez  rode  away  chuck- 
ling at  the  boy's  answer.  Bud  watched 
him  until  he  disappeared  into  the  val- 
ley, and  his  face  regained  its  usual 
calm  expression.  As  the  sun  sank 
slowly  behind  the  Saddleback,  a  wist- 
ful look  came  into  his  eyes,  and»he 
sprang  to  his  feet.  A  girl  wearing  an 
old,  faded  gingham  dress  was  coming 
down  the  hill. 

Daisy  Skeems  was  sometimes    de- 
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scribed  in  jest  as  the  Lelle  of  Hungry 
Hollow;  the  Portuguese  had  wives, 
but  as  the  only  girl  in  the  hills,  she 
reigned  alone,  by  reason  ot  propin- 
quity, Bud  Noles  was  the  only  suitor; 
there  were  no  other  boys  nearer  than 
the  valley  homes,  and  Daisy's  untu- 
tored sense  would  have  described 
them  as  "A  pack  of  high  school 
dudes,"  if  she  had  been  brought  in 
contact  with  them.  She  was  bred  in 
the  hills,  and  raised  as  a  daughter  of 
the  wild  pastures. 

Daisy  was  slender,  almost  lanky  in 
figure,  and  her  face  was  freckled  by 
the  keen  salt  winds  which  blew 
through  the  gap  every  day.  Her  hair 
was  abundant  and  red,  but  Nature  had 
given  her  wonderful  eyes  of  deep  blue, 
holding  a  yearning  look  which  seemed 
to  come  from  her  soul,  and  conceal 
nothing.  They  had  the  mystery  of  the 
silent  mountain  stamped  upon  them, 
and  the  expression  of  the  border  wo- 
man who  watches  every  night  for  the 
coming  of  the  men.  People  who  knew 
Daisy  looked  into  her  eyes  and  forgot 
that  she  was  homely. 

Bud  watched  her  admiringly  as  she 
ran  lightly  down  the  steep  grades;  he 
loved  Daisy,  and  the  theories  of  pro- 
pinquity did  not  disturb  him. 

"Hello,  Daisy!  I  had  'bout  thought 
you  couldn't  come,  an'  was  going  to 
take  the  air  line  over  Saddleback 
home."  Bud  called  out  his  greeting  as 
the  girl  slid  down  the  last  bank  and 
crossed  the  road  to  sit  in  the  shade  of 
the  willows. 

"Pap's  drinking,  an'  cross  as  a 
moulting  coon.  He's  blaming  Raminez 
fer  driving  away  his  three  lost  ewes, 
in  the  last  band  that  crossed  the 
divide." 

"He's  a-lying,"  said  Bud  frankly. 
"I've  seen  where  the  coyotes  got  two, 
over  in  the  gulch  there."  Daisy  nod- 
ded comprehensively,  giving  entire  as- 
sent to  Bud's  impeachment  of  Dick 
Skeem's  veracity. 

"He's  my  father,  but  I  guess  he  ain't 
no  good,"  said  the  girl  sadly.  "He 
says  he  won't  have  any  of  Raminez' 
gang  coming  over  here  after  his  girl." 

"If  he'd  quit  drinking  red  wine  an' 


watch  his  ewes  an'  leave  young  folks 
alone,  he'd  do  a  heap  better,"  said 
Bud  angrily. 

"I  ain't  going  to  stand  it  any  more," 
replied  Daisy  passionately.  "I've 
cooked  and  done  fer  him  since  I  was 
little,  an'  tried  to  keep  a  clean  house, 
too.  But  he  brings  them  Portuguese 
herders  home,  and  they  drink  week  in 
and  week  out.  I  wake  up  in  the  night 
sore  afraid  sometimes,  for  the  old  man 
goes  to  sleep  heavy  with  wine,  an'  a 
cannon  wouldn't  wake  him.  Then  I 
tie  my  door  with  a  clothes'  line  an' 
stay  awake  till  the  men  all  leaves.  Bud, 
I'm  going  away,  fer  I've  a  feeling  that 
a  girl's  just  got  to  be  good,  but  she's 
got  to  have  a  chance."  The  wind  blew 
the  flowing  red  hair  back,  as  she 
clenched  her  hands  determinedly,  and 
looked  at  Bud  with  her  strange  eyes 
shining.  A  look  of  animation  crossed 
the  boy's  face;  her  fire  roused  him  to 
excitement. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Daisy?" 

"Over  in  the  valley  there'll  be  places 
for  girls,  and  I've  only  been  out  of 
these  hills  twice,  Bud;  once  to  Liver- 
more,  when  my  stepmother  was  bur- 
ied, and  once  to  San  Jose  when  I  was 
ten.  Pap  never  cared  what  I  did,  an' 
how  lonesome  I  was,  and  now  he's 
taken  to  drinking  and  says  I  can't  have 
you  even." 

"There,  don't  cry,  honey,  for  he  ain't 
got  the  say  'bout  that,  Daisy,"  and 
Bud  put  his  arm  around  her  and  drew 
her  head  down  to  his  shoulder,  and 
crooned  a  little  song  about  "Shep- 
herd's Camps  on  Mountains  Wild," 
that  his  dead  mother  used  to  sing  to 
him,  and  the  girl  listened  and  dried  her 
tears.  They  sat  silently  happy  for  a 
little  while,  and  Daisy  slipped  both 
hands  into  Bud's  big  paws  to  be  held, 
and  Bud  could  not  see  the  ugly  red  hair 
and  freckles,  but  only  the  big,  wistful 
eyes. 

"When  are  you  going  away,  Daisy?" 
asked  Bud  presently. 

"Pretty  soon,  fer  pap's  going  up  the 
canyon  to  set  coyote  traps,  and  will 
be  away  fer  a  week  maybe.  But  I 
haven't  any  money,  Bud." 

"I've  got  five  dollars,  that  Raminez 
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give  me  for  finding  a  bunch  of  strayed 
.wethers,  an'  you  ain't  going  alone, 
Daisy.  We're  going  to  get  married,  fer 
five  dollars  is  enough  to  start  on,  when 
a  fellow's  willing  to  work,"  corlcluded 
Bud  stoutly. 

"Oh,  Bud,  I'm  afraid  that  I  don't 
know  enough  to  get  married,  but  it 
would  be  awful  nice,"  said  Daisy  wist- 
fully. 

"I'll  teach  you  everything  I  know," 
said  Bud  confidently. 

"Will  you,  Bud,"  said  Daisy  de- 
lightedly. "Well,  then,  I  will,'  an'  I'll 
try  to  be  a  good  wife,  Bud,  for  it's  for- 
ever, ain't  it?" 

"Forever  an'  ever,"  said  Bud,  sol- 
emnly, "and  to-morrer  I'm  going  to  the 
valley  and  look  for  work." 

The  sun  flooded  the  great  green 
plain  of  the  valley,  and  flashed  out 
over  the  blue  of  the  bay  with  a  final 
shower  of  yellow  light,  and  sank  be- 
hind the  Saddleback  into  a  gory  bed 
of  crimson  clouds.  They  left  the  shade 
of  the  green  willows,  and  kissed  each 
other  once,  then  Daisy  hurried  up  to 
the  house,  and  Bud  climbed  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  mountain. 

At  daybreak  Bud  told  his  father  that 
he  must  go  to  the  valley  and  work,  for 
Daisy  could  no  longer  stay  at  home. 

"Ah,  Gott!  And  you  will  marry  and 
make  her  so  happy,  Bud.  Your  moder 
was  good,  and  we  were  happy,  with 
nodings  but  the  sheep  life,  but  always 
together-.  And  you  will  be  good  to 
Daisy;  then  I  shall  wish  for  great 
things  to  befall  you,  and  if  it  should 
be  needful,  then  you  shall  both  live 
with  me."  And  so  with  the  simple, 
kindly  German's  consent  and  blessing, 
Bud  ran  down  the  steep  slopes  to  the 
valley,  whistling  blithely. 

He  left  the  trail,  which  led  directly 
to  the  salt  water,  and  cut  through  the 
pastures  towards  the  orchard  lands  of 
Santa  Clara.  At  the  end  of  a  narrow 
lane,  which  dropped  down  the  last 
slope  into  the  Alameda  road,  stood  a 
large  white  house  sunounded  by 
mournful  rows  of  weeping  willow,  and 
clumps  of  tall,  waving  eucalyptus.  The 
big  garden  was  overrun  with  weeds 
which  straggled  out  into  the  walks,  and 


the  lawns  were  strewn  with  dead 
leaves.  The  unkempt  look  of  the  place 
attracted  Bud's  attention.  There  was 
work  to  be  done  there,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  try  his  luck,  and  he  entered 
the  grounds  through  a  little  wicket 
gate. 

"Good  morning,  my  boy."  Bud 
looked  around  in  surprise;  the  voice 
was  cheerful  and  kindly,  but  the  owner 
was  invisible.  A  low  chuckle  which 
came  from  the  interior  of  a  wind- 
blown cypress  revealed  the  hiding 
place,  and  looking  up,  Bud  saw  a  thin, 
wiry  looking  old  gentleman  almost 
concealed  by  the  boughs,  sitting  on  a 
limb  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

"I  have  been  hiding  from  my  secre- 
tary," explained  the  old  gentleman  as 
he  climbed  down  with  agility.  "He 
bothers  me  with  business — it's  a  little 
joke  of  mine,"  and  he  smiled  so  be- 
nevolently that  Bud  felt  that  perhaps 
he  had  found  a  friend  who  would  give 
him  work. 

"Now  what  are  you  doing  here, 
boy?"  he  inquired. 

"I  am  looking  for  a  place  to  work, 
sir.  I'm  strong  and  willing,  an'  this 
place  certainly  needs  a  bit  of  tidying 
up." 

"Are  you  honest,  and  have  you  got 
a  wife?"  Bud's  heart  leaped  at  the 
last  question. 

"I've  got  a  gal,  an'  we're  both  hon- 
est, and  we'll  get  married  to-morrow, 
if  there's  work  for  two,"  replied  Bud 
earnestly. 

-  "I  need  a  married  care-taker,  for 
that  is  my  house,  and  i.'s  full  of  price- 
less art  treasures.  You  must  get  mar- 
ried at  once,  for  I  leave  for  Europe  in 
a  few  days,  but  do  not  speak  of  ifc  to 
any  one,  especially  to  my  secretary; 
he's  always  interfering,"  concluded  the 
old  gentleman,  speaking  rather  irri- 
tably. 

Bud's  face  shone  with  joy,  and  he 
promised  to  come  the  next  day,  and  be 
faithful  to  his  trust. 

"My  name  is  Tiggs :  some  people 
call  me  the  benevolent  Mr.  Tiggs,  be- 
cause I  always  try  to  help  the  young 
people  to  marry,  but  hush!  you  must 
go  quickly.  Here  comes  my  secretary. 
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Bless  you,  and  come  back  to-morrow." 

Bud  turned  out  into  the  lane  and 
walked  rapidly  away;  he  looked  back 
once  and  saw  that  the  secretary  was  a 
big  man,  and  heard  him  talking  crossly 
to  Mr.  Tiggs,  who  had  climbed  into  his 
tree  again.  The  boy  walked  rapidly 
out  to  the  Alameda  road,  feeling  over- 
joyed at  the  speedy  stroke  of  good  for- 
tune, and  he  mentally  calculated  the 
distance  to  be  covered,  and  the  time  at 
his  disposal. 

"It's  seven  miles  to  the  registry  of- 
fice at  San  Jose,"  he  murmured,  "and 
seven  back  makes  fourteen,  fourteen 
over  the  hills  to  Skeems  is  twenty- 
eight."  He  settled  into  a  long,  swing- 
ing stride  urged  by  his  feeling  for  the 
freckled,  red-haired  belle  of  Hungry 
Hollow. 

Bud  accomplished  his  journey  and 
bravely  faced  the  ordeal  of  the  license 
office  with  its  complement  of  grinning 
clerks.  At  sundown  he  ascended  the 
last  hill  below  the  Skeems  farm,  and 
whistled  his  usual  shrill  signal  to 
Daisy.  The  girl  came  out  and  looked 
searchingly  into  his  eyes  and  smiled 
joyfully. 

"Pap's  gone,  Bud,  and  you've  had 
good  luck,  ain't  you  ?  I  can  tell,  'cause 
your  face  is  all  lit  up." 

"Job  for  two,  to  take  care  of  a  big 
house  filled  with  priceless  treasures." 
Daisy  gasped  wonderingly  as  he  ex- 
plained : 

"An'  I've  got  it.  The  law  says  we 
can  get  married  when  we  blame  please 
— and  Mr.  Tiggs  says  to-morrer  must 
be  the  day."  Bud  joyfully  flourished 
the  license,  and  an  awed  look  stole  into 
Daisy's  eyes  as  she  slowly  spelled  out 
the  law's  consent. 

"It's  kind  of  a  solemn  thing  to  get 
married,  Bud,  but  it's  best.  It's  awful 
hard  for  a  girl  to  raise  herself,  for 
Pap  never  cared,  and  you've  got  to  be 
good  to  me."  Daisy  stopped  for  want 
of  breath,  as  Bud  fervently  kissed  her 
fears  away.  They  sat  on  the  bench  in 
Daisy's  little  garden,  planning  for  the 
morrow,  and  the  moon  peeped  over 
Saddleback  Mountain  and  flooded  the 
little  hill  ranch  with  silver  rays. 

When  the  morning  sun  pierced  the 


sea  of  fog  overhanging  the  valley,  Bud 
came  over  the  ridge,  and  found  Daisy 
busily  preparing  for  her  wedding  day. 

"I  just  got  to  clean  house  'fore  I 
leave,  Bud,  for  maybe  Pap  will  miss 
me  a  bit  then,"  said  Daisy,  and  Bud 
took  off  his  coat  and  helped  her.  It  was 
afternoon  before  Daisy,  attired  in  a 
clean,  starched  dress,  announced  her- 
self ready. 

"Where  are  we  going  to  get  mar- 
ried, Bud?"  she  asked  trustfully,  as 
they  walked  hand  in  hand  down  the 
tortuous  hill  road. 

"At  the  justice's  office  in  Irvington, 
down  by  the  bay."  The  license  clerks 
had  instructed  Bud  even  as  they  poked 
fun  at  him,  but  Daisy  marveled  at  his 
wisdom.  It  was  a  happy  trip,  for 
Daisy's  heart  was  full,  and  all  the  lure 
of  young  life  lay  before  her.  As  they 
walked,  Bud  picked  a  bouquet  of 
wild  flowers,  which  she  carried  into 
the  dingy  little  office,  and  held  until 
the  law  had  sealed  their  lives  together. 

When  the  signatures  were  written, 
Bud  paid  three  dollars  for  the  fee,  and 
the  new  family  commenced  life  penni- 
less. 

"What's  the  diff',"  said  Bud  hero- 
ically. "We've  got  a  home  an'  a  chance 
to  make  money,"  and  Daisy  happily 
agreed,  as  good  wives  should,  as  they 
hurried  away  from  the  curious  stares 
of  the  loungers.  It  was  seven  long 
miles  to  the  big  white  house  in  the 
lane,  but  Daisy  was  a  mountain  girl, 
and  they  arrived  at  the  gates  as  the 
sun  sank  below  the  hills. 

The  big  house  seemed  strangely 
silent  and  gloomy  as  they  entered  the 
grounds.  A  gray  fog  drifting  rapidly 
in  from  the  bay,  sifted  through  the 
trees,  driven  by  a  moaning  wind;  the 
gardens  looked  desolate  and  drear,  and 
the  girl  shivered  slightly  as  they 
walked  down  the  weed  covered  drive- 
way. 

"What's  all  the  windows  barred 
for?"  asked  Daisy,  pointing  to  the 
iron  lattice  work. 

"Must  be  to  keep  thieves  from  get- 
ting them  precious  treasures,"  said 
Bud.  Daisy  clutched  his  arm  excit- 
edly. 
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"What's  that  a-coming?"  Bud 
looked  and  saw  the  quaint  figure  of 
Mr.  Tiggs  clad  in  a  suit  of  pajamas 
and  wearing  a  little  black  cap,  skip- 
ping lightly  over  the  lawn  towards 
them.  He  cast  an  apprehensive  look 
behind  him  as  he  ran,  and  they  saw_a 
big  man  leave  the  house  apparently  in 
pursuit  of  their  employer,  who  came 
up  panting. 

"My  dear  young  people,  so  you  are 
married,  bless  you  both,"  said  Mr. 
Tiggs,  beaming  upon  Daisy. 

"Come  back  to  the  house,  Tiggs," 
shouted  the  big  man,  wrathfully. 

"My  secretary  tries  to  run  every- 
thing around  here,"  whispered  the  old 
gentleman.  "But  you  must  put  on  a 
bold  front,  and  you  will  always  be 
happy."  Mr.  Tiggs  bowed  gravely, 
.and  ran  on  towards  the  gate,  and  they 
watched  him  climb  into  the  cypress 
tree  as  the  secretary  came  up. 

"What's  the  old  cove  telling  you?" 
said  the  man  with  a  grin. 

"He  hired  us  yesterday  to  look  after 
the  house,  for  he  said  he  was  going  to 
Europe,  but  must  have  married  care- 
takers, as  it  was  full  of  priceless  treas- 
ures, so  we  got  married  to-day,"  re- 
plied Bud.  The  big  man's  face  took 
on  an  expression  of  astonishment,  and 
he  gravely  inspected  them  from  head 
to  foot  before  speaking. 

"You  ain't  making  game  of  me,  are 
you?" 

"It's  gospel  true,"  said  Bud. 

"Well,  I'll  be  eternally  jiggered!" 
and  he  stared  at  them  again  solemnly, 
shaking  his  head. 

"Well,  kids,"  he  drawled,  "maybe 
it's  for  the  best.  But  I've  heard  tell 
that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven, 
and  I'm  blowed  if  this  ain't  a  queer 
go." 

"Doesn't  Mr.  Tiggs  own  this 
house?"  asked  Bud  anxiously. 

"This  is  a  private  asylum,  and  Tiggs 
is  a  harmless  old  daffy.  I'm  the 
keeper,  and  I've  got  to  get  him  in. 
•Good-bye  and  good  luck  to  you  kids." 
"The  keeper  marched  down  to  the  tree ; 


Mr.  Tiggs  descended  and  they  saw  him 
lead  the  old  gentleman  up  the  walk  to 
the  house.  A  heavy  door  slammed, 
and  Bud  and  Daisy  were  alone,  look- 
ing bravely  at  each  other,  trying  to  ig- 
nore this  stroke  of  Fate. 

They  left  the  grounds,  and  walked 
steadily  through  the  mists  of  the  night, 
up  the  mountain  to  the  Skeems  ranch. 
At  dawn  they  crossed  the  Saddleback 
to  the  sheep  camp  where  Bud's  father 
watched  the  flocks  of  Raminez,  the 
owner  of  many  herds. 

Gurlem  Noles  saw  them  coming 
down  the  hill,  walking  hand  in  hand, 
and  hurriedly  lit  the  fire  for  the  morn- 
ing meal. 

"Ach,  children,  it  is  joyful  to  have 
you  live  with  me,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
Bud  narrated  the  adventure  with  the 
unreliable  Mr.  Tiggs.  The  quaint  old 
German  kissed  Daisy's  cheeks,  and 
called  her  daughter,  and  submitted 
quietly  when  she  insisted  on  preparing 
the  breakfast.  Raminez  arrived  from 
the  south  camp  as  they  talked,  and 
smiled  gaily  at  the  tale  of  the  wed- 
ding. 

"It  is  good  for  a  boy  to  marry  a  good 
girl  when  he  is  young,  for  she  will 
help  him  to  be  a  man,"  he  said  gal- 
lantly. "And  I  will  bring  another  band 
of  sheep  for  Bud  to  herd,  and  Daisy 
shall  get  wages,  too,  for  the  cooking, 
and  it  will  not  matter  about  Mr.  Tiggs, 
for  he  is  what  you  call  very  unreli- 
able," and  everybody  laughed  at  the 
flockmaster's  droll  manner.  Never 
was  there  a  happier  wedding  breakfast 
anywhere,  for  Raminez  made  sly  jokes 
and  Gurlem  Noles  bubbled  over  with 
happiness,  and  Daisy's  eyes  grew  more 
beautiful  as  she  listened.  This  was 
home! 

So  Raminez  rode  away  to  town,  as 
Gurlem  Noles  drove  out  his  sheep,  and 
Daisy  and  Bud  were  left  alone  to  com- 
mence life  on  Saddleback  Mountain. 
The  boy  was  riotously  happy,  and 
Daisy  was  filled  with  awe  and  wonder 
at  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  the 
goodness  of  everybody  in  it. 
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BARBARA  closed  her  type- 
writer as  the  clock  struck 
five,  laid  her  sealed  letters  on 
the  desk  ready  for  mailing, 
and  arranged  the  drawer  in  its  accus- 
tomed order  with  quick  efficient  move- 
ments that  never  wasted  a  stroke.  As 
Myrtle's  laugh  floated  out  from  the  in- 
ner office,  Barbara  glanced  across  at 
the  neighboring  desk,  where  crumpled 
carbon  paper  and  file  copies  were  piled 
promiscuously.  It  was  quite  like  Myr- 
tle to  leave  her  desk  in  that  shape 
while  she  chatted  with  her  employer 
in  the  inner  office. 

"Such  a  little  piece  of  frippery,"  she 
thought.  "There's  nothing  stable 
about  her.  She  might  be  interesting 
as  a  sociological  problem,  but  I  pre- 
fer those  in  the  abstract." 

In  spite  of  her  disapproval,  how- 
ever, Barbara  had  been  secretly 
touched  by  occasional  evidences  of 
Myrtle's  subdued  admiration.  Her 
grave  attempts  to  copy  Barbara's 
dress  and  manner  had  been  quite 
amusing. 

"I  wish  it  had  the  effect  of  making 
her  discard  those  ridiculous  puffs  and 
some  of  her  rings,"  she  reflected. 

Myrtle  came  into  the  room  with  a 
flutter  of  ruffles,  a  pencil  rampant  in 
her  hair,  a  note  book  under  one  arm 
and  both  hands  full  of  paper  which 
she  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the 
confusion  on  her  desk,  regardless  of 
Barbara's  critical  eye. 

"Wouldn't  that  jar  you?"  she  cried 
gleefully.  "Pop's  on  a  strike.  Said 
I  had  to  type  that  whole  bunch  over 
again.  I  jollied  him  good  and  plenty, 
and  he  let  me  off  from  all  but  the  first 
ones.  Aint'  I  a  wiz!" 


She  dropped  into  a  chair  facing 
Barbara,  with  her  chin  propped  on  an- 
other chair,  which  she  skillfully 
wrested  into  a  position  in  front  of  her. 

"Say,"  she  questioned,  "why  don't 
you  call  the  boss  'Pop,'  same  as  all 
the  other  girls  have?" 

Barbara's  glance  made  Myrtle  sud- 
denly conscious  that  she  seldom  re- 
ceived much  but  disapproval  from 
that  source. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  should." 

"He  likes  us  to;  didn't  he  ask  you? 
He  asks  all  the  new  girls:  says  he 
likes  to  have  things  friendly  in  the  of- 
fice." 

"I  don't  care  to  have  friendly  rela- 
tions with  my  employer,"  discreetly 
ignoring  the  question.  At  least  he 
had  not  repeated  the  request.  "He 
gets  value  received  for  my  salary. 
That's  all  he  is  entitled  to.  I  had 
rather  keep  my  friendship  for  outside 
of  office  hours." 

"Gee,  I  hadn't.  I  can  jolly  him 
when  I  make  mistakes,  and  he  won't 
say  anything.  He's  free  with  his 
money,  too;  nobody  can  say  he's  a 
pincher.  He  gave  me  this,"  fingering 
a  dainty  necklace  at  her  throat.  "But 
then,  I  do  lots  of  things  for  him." 

"I'd  count  it  in  on  my  salary,  then," 
returned  Barbara.  "Personally  I'd 
rather  have  the  four  dollars  in  cash." 

"Four  dollars.     This  cost  ten." 

The  closing  of  the  outer  office  door 
relieved  Barbara  of  the  apprehension 
that  possibly  Mr.  Hartmann  might  be 
getting  the  benefit  of  their  conversa- 
tion. She  did  not  think  him  above  it. 
She  adjusted  her- hat  carefully  and  se- 
curely before  the  glass,  Myrtle  watch- 
ing every  movement  of  her  handsome 
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figure.     Then  she  sat  down  and  as- 
sumed the  aggressive. 

"You'd  better  not  take  presents 
from  Mr.  Hartmann,  nor  let  him  take 
you  anywhere.  It  is  better  to  keep 
business  and  friendship  on  different 
sides  of  the  ledger.  Candy  may  be 
all  right  in  the  office." 

"You  can  just  bet  it  is.  You  ought 
to  get  in  on  this.  Hasn't  he  given  you 
any?" 

"I  didn't  take  it." 
"You  eat  mine!" 
"I  won't  any  more." 
"I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  Myrtle, 
penitently,  "but  you're  so  funny."  She 
put  up  her  hand  to  brush  the  wisps 
of  hair  from  her  face  with  a  gesture 
which  Barbara  had  always     thought 
rather  taking,  but  her  hand  percept- 
ibly shifted  the  mass  of  light  hair  on 
her  head.     Why  would  Myrtle  go  to 
such  extremes? 

"He's  asked  me  to  go  to  a  French 
dinner  with  a  crowd." 

"Don't  go,"  said  Barbara,  decid- 
edly. 

"Why  not?  It's  the  only  chance  I 
get  to  go  to  anything  swell." 

"It's  the  only  chance  you  will  get, 
if  you  go.  That's  no  place  for  a  girl 
to  be  seen  with  her  employer." 

"He  ain't  married!"  flashed  Myrtle. 
"I  don't  know  whether  he  is  or  not. 
He  might  be  a  more  decent  man  if  he 
were.  But  if  you  go  to  such  places 
with  him  a  few  times,  nobody  that  you 
care  to*  go  with  will  take  you  any- 
where." 

"It's  all  right  for  you  to  talk,"  cried 
Myrtle  passionately.  "You  have 
things.  You  can  go  to  places  and 
know  people.  You've  been  to  college. 
And  you  even  have  your  own  folks.  I 
ain't  got  anybody;  I  don't  have  any- 
thing, and  I've  just  got  to  have  a  good 
time  and  have  people  kind  to  me.  I 
don't  believe  you  care,"  she  said, 
soberly,  after  a  moment,  "whether 
people  like  you  or  not.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you'd  let  even  your  mother  pet 
you." 

"I  haven't  had  my  mother  for  six 
years,"  said  Barbara. 
"My  mother  died  when  I  was  six. 


Uncle  Clem  took  care  of  Mabel  and 
me,  but  Mabel  died,  too.  His  wife 
was  good  enough  to  me,  but  she  went 
off  with  another  man."  Myrtle  spoke 
slowly,  her  chin  propped  on  her  hand, 
her  eyes  on  the  floor.  "Don't  you 
know,  I  wouldn't  have  done  that." 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  Barbara's  as 
though  not  quite  sure  of  agreement. 
It  seemed  merely  a  case  for  dispas- 
sionate opinion. 

"No,"  said  Barbara,  "I'm  sure  you 
wouldn't." 

"It's  no  cinch  for  a  girl  to  get  on 
without  her  folks,"  Myrtle  went  on, 
more  warmly.  "Some  of  the  girls  get 
mad  because  they've  got  to  do  things 
for  their  people.  I  wouldn't.  Gee,  if 
Mabel  was  here  I'd  send  her  to  col- 
lege and  give  her  a  chance,  like  you've 
had." 

Barbara  was  touched,  but  she  did 
not  believe  in  showing  sentiment. 

"Well,"  she  said,  getting  up,  "you 
have  had  a  hard  time,  but  you  will 
only  make  matters  worse  if  you  accept 
any  favors  from  a  man  like  Hartmann. 
Do  your  work  and  save  your  money. 
Maybe  sometime  you  will  be  able  to 
choose  your  friends." 

"He's  good  to  me,"  said  Myrtle, 
apologetically,  "but  you  know,  I  don't 
really  care  about  him." 

"No;  I  shouldn't  think  any  one 
would,"  answered  Barbara,  as  a  vis- 
ion of  her  employer's  puffy  eyelids, 
thick  neck  and  coarse  mouth  rose  be- 
fore her  mind.  "But  don't  deceive 
yourself  into  thinking  that  he  is  good 
to  you  merely  because  he  is  a  kind- 
hearted  man.  He  isn't.  You're  going 
to  clean  up  that  desk  before  you  go 
home,  aren't  you?  Good-night." 

If  Barbara  had  any  idea  that  her 
warning  to  Myrtle  had  been  heeded, 
her  hopes  were  destroyed  next  even- 
ing. As  she  was  returning  from  a 
rather  unusual  indulgence  in  the  thea- 
tre, her  car  was  boarded  by  a  late  ban- 
queting party.  Mr.  Hartmann's  elabo- 
rate bow  at  once  drew  her  attention  to 
them.  Myrtle  tried  to  avoid  her  no- 
tice by  shrinking  behind  one  of  her 
overdressed  and  evidently  underbred 
companions.  But  though  she  man- 
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aged  to  keep  the  length  of  the  car  be- 
tween them,  Barbara  saw  that  she  was 
covertly  watching  her,  apparently 
divided  between  admiration  of  her, 
and  reluctance  to  be  seen  by  her  in 
such  company.  Myrtle  had  several 
times  volunteered  the  opinion  that 
Barbara  "must  be  a  stunner"  when 
she  was  dressed  up,  but  her  curiosity 
had  never  been  gratified  before. 

The  next  morning  Barbara  found 
Myrtle  briskly  at  work  at  her  desk. 
She  greeted  her  brightly,  though  with 
a  conscious  look,  and  began  dividing 
a  bunch  of  hothouse  roses  which  lay 
on  her  desk. 

"Don't  you  want  some  of  my  flow- 
ers?" she  asked. 

"No;  I  don't  like  flowers  on  my  desk 
— they  get  in  my  way." 

Myrtle  took  the  rebuff  meekly,  and 
went  on  with  her  work.  Barbara's  ex- 
pressed aversion  to  conversation  dur- 
ing working  hours  subdued  her  evi- 
dent desire  to  talk  it  over,  until  noon. 

"You  looked  awfully  swell  last 
night,"  she  said,  turning  to  Barbara 
as  soon  as  the  noon  whistles  begar.  to 
shriek. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Barbara,  closing 
her  typewriter. 

Myrtle  tried  again.  "That  was  a 
pretty  fresh  crowd  I  was  with." 

"Yes,"  said  Barbara,  as  though  as- 
senting to  a  very  obvious  fact.  "I'm 
going  out  to  lunch." 

"I  suppose  she  thought  she  was  in 
for  another  lecture,"  thought  Barbara 
as  she  closed  the  door.  "I'm  through. 
If  I'm  going  to  worry  myself  over 
every  little  giddy-pate  I  meet,  and 
try  to  save  her  from  herself,  I'll  have 
my  hands  full." 

And  she  was  able  to  convince  her- 
self of  this  for  a  whole  day. 

But  the  matter  was  not  settled. 
Myrtle's  desk  was  gay  with  flowers; 
she  wore  a  new  bracelet  of  doubtful 
value,  and  Barbara  knew  from  some 
allusions  that  there  had  been  other 
dinners.  Barbara  was  annoyed  with 
herself;  even  in  business  hours  she 
found  her  mind  analyzing  the  situa- 
tion while  her  hands  were  busy  with 
the  keys.  She  had  satisfied  herself 


with  regard  to  the  necklace;  it  had 
looked  like  a  more  expensive  gift 
than  Myrtle's  admission  had  made  it. 

"But  it  isn't  the  value  of  things," 
Barbara  thought,  as  she  took  a  car 
from  the  office  for  an  afternoon  across 
the  bay.  "Myrtle  isn't  avaricious. 
Anybody  could  bribe  her  with  a  glass 
bead  on  a  string  if  he  polished  it  up 
with  soft  soap.  She  said  rightly  that 
she  must  have  a  good  time  and  the 
soft  things  of  life.  Such  a  child!  She 
has  never  a  thought  how  she  may 
buy  them." 

Barbara  threaded  her  way  through 
the  crowd  at  the  Ferry  Building.  She 
.had  taken  this  trip  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  getting  away  from  her  brood- 
ing. "I'm  getting  snuffy,"  she  thought 
— "if  I  keep  on  like  this,  I  shall  be 
no  good  at  all."  Seeing  no  familiar 
face  as  she  passed  through  the  wait- 
ing room,  she  established  herself  on 
the  boat  at  the  upper  rail  near  the 
stern  where  she  could  watch  the  foam- 
ing wake  of  its  paddle  wheels  and  the 
skimming  gulls.  It  was  a  good  place 
for  reflection,  and  presently  she  found 
herself  taking  hold  of  the  other  horn 
of  the  dilemma. 

"If  there  is  no  hope  of  Myrtle's 
coming  to  herself,  surely  it's  no  use 
to  expect  anything  from  Hartmann. 
Myrtle  is  silly,  but  she  is  not  bad,  and 
she  would  do  anything  for  a  person 
she  cared  for.  It's  a  shame  to  have 
her  under  the  influence  of  a  man  like 
that." 

Barbara  glared  fiercely  at  an  inno- 
cent launch  with  a  striped  awning  that 
was  rocking  dizzily  on  the  swell  in 
their  wake.  Even  now  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  her  that  her  employer  might 
be  playing  Myrtle  off  against  her  to 
excite  her  envy.  She  was  rather 
lacking  in  personal  vanity,  and  her 
contempt  for  the  man  made  his  ad- 
miration, which  had  been  plainly  ex- 
pressed and  as  promptly  rebuffed,  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  her.  For  a 
business  woman  to  trade  on  any  other 
quality  than  her  efficiency  was,  to 
Barbara,  a  deep  disgrace.  Had  she 
guessed,  even  vaguely,  how  far  she 
owed  her  present  position  to  her  fine 
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physique  and  handsome  face,  the 
house  of  Hartmann  had  known  her 
no  more;  even  the  florid  proprietor 
would  have  shriveled  in  the  blaze  of 
her  scorn. 

She  watched  a  gray  gull  circling 
close  over  the  lower  deck  in  search  of 
food. 

"I  suppose  I  might  take  a  hand.  He 
is  just  like  a  child:  any  new  game 
would  divert  him  from  the  old  one. 
Probably'Myrtle  will  never  forgive  me 
for  cutting  her  out."  Barbara  smiled 
with  amusement.  "It  may  be  the  only 
way,  but  I  hate  it.  Slimy  old  thing!" 
she  said  to  herself. 

"Jolly  day,  isn't  it?" 

Barbara  pulled  herself  out  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  situation  to  return 
the  greeting  of  the  young  fellow  who 
stood  beside  her. 

"Why,  Howard  Canfield!  How  do 
you  come  to  be  crossing  the  bay?" 

"First  time  in  six  months.  I'd  for- 
gotten the  bay  could  be  so  pretty. 
Wish  I  lived  on  this  side  and  went 
over  every  day."  He  sat  down  on  the 
bench  beside  her,  his  hat  tipped  back 
on  his  head,  his  eyes  scanning  the 
wide,  rippling  bay  with  its  frame  of 
home-clad  green  hills  drawing  nearer. 

There  was  an  air  of  resolute  well- 
being  about  Howard  that  she  liked. 
She  always  took  an  elder-sister  atti- 
tude toward  him  from  the  vantage 
point  of  her  superior  years.  She 
thought  to-day  he  looked  older,  and 
there  were  tired  lines  around  his  eyes. 

"How's  the  pattern  making?"  she 
asked. 

"Fine  as  silk.  We've  got  some  big 
orders,  and  they're  coming  on  in  great 
shape."  Howard's  face  glowed  with 
interest. 

"You're  staying  too  close  to  your 
work,  aren't  you?  Are  you  having 
any  fun?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  go  out  to  the  Park  and 
have  a  game  of  baseball  now  and 
then." 

"But  you  don't  have  any  social 
times?" 

Howard  shook  his  head.  "Too  busy. 
Fssides,  I  don't  know  many  people. 
Some  of  the  boys  go  to  the  public 


dances,  but  they're  no  good.  The 
folks  you  meet  there  are  not  the  right 
sort." 

"Come  and  take  me  to  the  Park 
some  day  when  you  have  nothing  else 
better  to  do,"  said  Barbara,  as  they 
joined  the  rush  up  the  gangway. 

"Sure  I  will:  any  time  you  set. 
Here's  your  car.  Sorry  I'm  not  going 
your  way." 

As  Barbara  settled  herself  in  the 
car,  she  thought:  "I  wonder  if  Howard 

would  think  Myrtle  the  right  sort." 
*  *  *  * 

When  Barbara  decided  that  a  result 
was  desirable  she  did  not  wait  for 
chance  to  bring  it  about,  so  she 
straightway  set  about  Myrtle's  rescue 
by  the  cultivation  of  Mr.  Hartmann's 
friendship.  Previously,  her  cool  in- 
difference had  kept  his  advances  so 
subdued  that  very  slight  concessions 
on  her  part  were  noticeable.  The 
first  time  roses  appeared  on  her  desk, 
Myrtle  scanned  them  sharply,  but  said 
nothing.  The  second  time  she  re- 
marked tartly: 

"I  thought  you  didn't  like  flowers. 
You  said  they  were  in  your  way." 

"I  don't  care  for  them  in  the  office," 
said  Barbara  candidly,  "but  you  have 
them.  Why  shouldn't  I?" 

"I  like  them,"  said  Myrtle,  holding 
up  a  waxen  bud.  "Ain't  that  classy?" 
But  she  took  her  answer  and  said  no 
more. 

Barbara  did  not  share  her  candy 
with  Myrtle,  but  the  elevator  boy  and 
the  janitor's  family  reveled  in  choco- 
late creams.  She  accepted  "Pippa 
Passes"  and  "The  Seven  Seas,"  in  the 
daintiest  Roycroft  editions,  but  she  re- 
turned the  "Rubaiyat,"  though  it  was 
a.  marvel  of  the  bookmaker's  art.  Myr- 
tle's flowers  grew  less  abundant  as 
Barbara's  grew  more,  and  the  evening 
entertainments  seemed  to  have  ceased. 
Myrtle  said  nothing,  but  watched  her, 
seemingly  half-puzzled,  half-critical. 

For  a  time,  Barbara  declined  all  in- 
vitations, but  a  ticket  to  the  Carlyle 
Art  Exhibit  tempted  her,  since  its 
acceptance  did  not  imply  the  donor's 
company.  She  spent  a  delightful 
Saturday  afternoon  enjoying  the  pic- 
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tures,  excepting  that  Mr.  Hartmann 
appeared,  and  she  had  to  discuss  pic- 
tures with  him  for  a  half  hour. 

Monday  morning,  Myrtle  met  her 
entrance  with  a  cool  nod,  and  during 
office  hours  she  was  silent  enough  to 
suit  even  Barbara.  At  noon  she  went 
out  to  lunch.  When  the  clock  struck 
five,  Myrtle  drew  the  cover  down  over 
a  perfectly  ordered  desk,  rose  and  be- 
gan adjusting  her  hat  carefully.  She 
turned  from  the  mirror  toward  Bar- 
bara, who  was  still  sorting  carbons, 
with  an  insolent  sparkle  in  her  eye. 

"If  I  was  you,  I  wouldn't  take  pres- 
ents from  the  boss,  nor  go  places  with 
him.  It's  better  to  keep  business  and 
friendship  separate.  I  would  not  have 
friendly  relations  with  my  employer." 

Barbara  flushed.  She  hated  sub- 
terfuges, but  she  could  not  avow  her 
real  purpose. 

"You  set  me  the  example,"  she  said 
lightly.  "It  isn't  any  worse  for  me 
than  it  is  for  you,  is  it?" 

"Yes,  it  is  worse."  Myrtle's  hand 
clenched.  "I  never  pretended  to  be 
better'n  I  am.  I  never  preached  to 
anybody  else  and  then  went  and  did 
the  same  thing  myself,  just  to  cut  'em 
out.  Anybody'd  know  you  could  cut 
me  out  if  you  half  tried.  You  didn't 
need  to  try  to  get  me  to  quit.  I  never 
did  a  girl  dirt  like  that  because  I 
wanted  her  flowers  and  things." 

"Neither  did  I,"  said  Barbara,  in- 
differently. 

"If  I  got  presents,"  Myrtle  went  on, 
"it  was  because  people  wanted  to  give 
'em  to  me.  I  never  took  anybody 
else's." 

Barbara,  pigeonholing  file  copies, 
did  not  even  look  up.  Myrtle  paused 
to  gather  emphasis  for  her  final  shaft, 

"Yes,  be  good  and  save  your 
money,"  she  mimicked;  "then  maybe 
you  can  choose  your  friends;  at 
least  you  can  work  your  friends' 
friends  for  all  that's  out.  I  hope  you 
are  going  to  clean  up  that  muss  before 
you  go.  Good-night." 

Barbara  finished  sorting  papers  and 
closed  her  desk.  She  felt  harassed 
and  irritated,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sentment in  her  feeling  toward  Myrtle. 


"I  did  preach,"  she  told  herself. 
And  Barbara  counted  preaching 
among  the  seven  deadly  sins. 

She  returned  to  the  office  rather 
early  next  morning.  On  her  desk  she 
saw  a  funereal  cluster  of  tube  roses 
and  ferns  tied  with  an  exaggerated 
bow  of  ribbon.  Barbara  hated  the 
fragrance. 

"Where  did  these  come  from?"  she 
demanded. 

Myrtle's  typewriter  was  clicking 
vigorously.  After  a  moment  a  meek 
voice  answered: 

"I  got  them  for  you.  Don't  take  his 
flowers  any  more." 

It  was  such  an  obvious  surrender 
that  Barbara  replied  laughingly: 

"All  right,  chicken,  I'll  do  just  as 
you  say.  Do  you  want  to  go  to  the 
Park,  Sunday?" 

"Don't  I,"  cried  Myrtle,  with  spark- 
ling eyes. 

That  evening  Barbara  carried  out 
her  next  plan  for  Myrtle's  betterment. 
She  telephoned  to  Howard  Canfield. 

"Don't  you  want  to  take  my  friend, 
Miss  Bradley,  and  me  to  the  Park, 
Sunday?" 

"Howard  is  a  nice  boy,"  she  assured 
herself,  as  she  hung  up  the  receiver. 
"He's  steady  and  dependable,  and 
considering  how  he  has  worked  up 
without  family  or  friends  to  help  him 
he  has  done  wonders.  If  Myrtle  is 
going  to  forget  her  swell  friends,  I 
must  find  others.  It  won't  be  enough 
to  have  the  upper  chamber  swept  and 
garnished." 

The  day  in  the  Park  was  one  of  un- 
alloyed joy,  to  Myrtle,  at  least.  To 
be  with  Barbara  and  her  young  man 
on  an  equal  social  footing  was  a 
height  of  dizzy  rapture  only  dreamed 
of  before.  Barbara's  explanation  that 
Howard  was  a  boy  she  had  known 
a  long  time  was  precisely  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Myrtle  herself  would 
have  described  a  would-be  lover,  so 
her  estimate  of  the  situation  was 
natural. 

She  vibrated  to  every  new  experi- 
ence. The  glitter  of  her  previous  ac- 
quaintances had  dazzled  her,  for  she 
thought  that  was  what  society  meant, 
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but  she  responded  even  more  readily 
to  the  intellectual  stimulus  of  "talk- 
ing about  things  that  meant  some- 
thing." She  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion while  Howard  explained  With 
laborious  precision  the  principle  of 
wireless  telegraph,  meanwhile  taking 
careful  notes  on  her  instructor.  His 
air  of  respectful  reserve  tow.ard  them 
was  quite  new  in  Myrtle's  experience; 
she  was  much  more  accustomed  to  be- 
ing "jollied"  by  her  masculine  ac- 
quaintances, and  to  "jollying"  in  re- 
turn. But  she  felt  somehow,  vaguely, 
that  she  was  entering  into  her  natu- 
ral inheritance. 

Barbara,  behind  her  apparent  in- 
difference, observed  them  both, 
keenly,  as  Howard,  with  his  hat 
pushed  back  on  his  head,  stood  watch- 
ing Myrtle's  raptures  over  a  particu- 
larly dainty  slipper  orchid  in  the  con- 
servatory. She  noted  mentally  that 
he  looked  waked  up. 

"That  looks  rather  like  Cinderella's 
doesn't  it?"  he  commented. 

"I'd  like  to  be  able  to  wear  one  like 
it,"  ventured  Myrtle. 

"I'll  bet  you  could,  but  I  don't  see 
any  pumpkins  or  the  rest  of  the  out- 
fit around  here." 

"I'm  glad  there  aren't  any  mice," 
said  Myrtle,  promptly.  Howard 
laughed.  That  was,  for  Myrtle,  her 
distinct  achievement  for  the  day,  that 
she  had  made  him  laugh. 

There  was  a  square-set  energy  in 
Howard's  bearing  and  movements  that 
inspired  confidence,  and  a  certain 
stern  reserve  in  manner  and  speech — 
excepting  when  he  laughed.  To  Myr- 
tle's mind  there  was  something  restful 
and  satisfying  in  the  sense  of  power 
it  betokened.  She  mentally  classified 
it  with  Barbara's  unapproachable  man- 
ner. To  be  able  not  to  care  what  others 
thought  of  you  because  you  had 
thoughts  of  your  own,  that  was  what 
"having  a  chance"  gave  people. 

"Where  did  you  find  her?"  quer- 
ied Howard,  when  they  had  left  Myr- 
tle at  her  own  street.  "She's  a  peach." 

"Myrtle  is  a  nice  little  thing,"  com- 
mented Barbara,,  judiciously.  "We 
work  in  trje  same  office,  you  know." 


"Well,  I  wouldn't  mind  spending 
every  holiday  like  this.  It's  a  lot  more 
fun  than  piking  off  to  the  beach 
alone,"  he  remarked,  as  he  swung  him- 
self off  the  car. 

It  came  about  that  there  were  many 
such  expeditions  during  the  spring. 
The  only  person  apparently  not 
pleased  by  the  growth  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Myrtle  and  Barbara  was 
Mr.  Hartmann.  It  piqued  his  vanity 
to  be  suddenly  dropped  from  favor, 
for  Barbara  had  kept  her  promise  and 
declined  his  flowers.  In  truth,  as  soon 
as  she  was  sure  of  Myrtle's  rescue, 
she  returned  to  her  icily  indifferent 
manner  toward  him,  with  joyful  re- 
lief. 

"Where  did  you  get  that?"  ques- 
tioned Barbara,  one  morning,  when 
she  found  Myrtle  inspecting  a  dainty 
pearl  pendant  of  considerable  value. 
Myrtle  wagged  a  sage  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  inner  office. 

"Found  it  on  my  desk." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 

"Give  it  back.  Isn't  that  what  you 
would  do?" 

"Yes.    When?" 

Myrtle  laid  the  green  cotton  over  the 
pretty  thing  with  a  caressing  touch 
and  closed  the  box. 

"Now,"  she  said,  as  she  rose  and 
went  into  the  inner  office. 

Myrtle  had  been  so  like  wax  in  any 
hand  that  wished  to  mould  her  that 
Barbara  half-expected  to  see  her  re- 
turn with  the  gift.  Presently  she  re- 
appeared, rather  pale  and  breath- 
less, but  triumphant. 

"What  did  you  tell  him?"  asked 
Barbara,  openly  curious. 

"I  told  him  I  didn't  think  a  girl 
ought  to  take  such  expensive  presents 
from  her  employer,  nor  from  any  man. 
Isn't  that  what  you'd  have  said?" 

"Yes,"  admitted  Barbara.  "I  think 
I  should  have'  said  just  that."  She 
did  not  add  that  she  had  always  seen 
to  it  that  she  didn't  have  to  say  it. 

She  turned  to  more  pleasant  themes. 
"Are  you  going  to  Mill  Valley  Deco- 
ration Day?" 

"No,"  returned  Myrtle.  "You  said 
you  couldn't  go." 
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"I  can't;  but  that  is  no  reason  the 
rest  shouldn't,  is  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Myrtle.  "He's  your 
company." 

"Barbara  laughed.  "Goosie,  do  you 
think  Howard  has  been  planning  all 
these  trips  for  the  joy  of  my  pres- 
ence? I'm  a  sort  of  maiden  aunt  of 
his.  I've  just  been  helping  to  train 
him." 

Myrtle  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"You  have  the  tact  of  doing  the 
greatest  things!" 

The  trip  to  Mill  Valley  was  appar- 
ently a  great  success,  though  she  had 
little  to  say  about  it.  She  confided  to 
Barbara. 

"I'm  going  to  quit  next  month.  How- 
ard can  get  me  a  place  with  the  Espee ; 
he  knows  a  man  there.  I  told  him 
about  Hartmann's  present,  and  he 


was  wi-ild.  He  said  I  shouldn't  stay 
here  any  longer." 

Barbara  had  had  her  own  surmises. 
She  attached  no  importance  to  Myr- 
tle's early  assumption  of  the  right  to 
Howard's  first  name ;  that  was  Myrtle. 
But  she  knew  him,  and  she  knew  he 
would  assume  no  proprietary  airs  un- 
til he  had  the  right.  She  observed, 
too,  that  a  single  ring  had  replaced 
Myrtle's  varied  assortment  of  jewelry. 
She  had  noted  with  interest  the  im- 
provement in  Howard's  style  and  bear- 
ing, and  his  more  genial  manner. 

"I  don't  believe  you're  going  to  work 
anywhere  very  long,"  she  said,  aloud. 

Myrtle  dimpled.  "Only  till  Sep- 
tember. His  vacation  comes  then. 
We  want  you  to  go  across  the  bay  with 
us  and  see  the  cottage  we  are  talking 
about." 
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Charged  with  the  message  of  Day's  hunting  horn, 

An  errant  echo,  from  his  sylvan  lair, 

Floats  faintly  up  the  hillside's  dewy  stair, 
On  young  Dawn's  fresh  and  gentle  pinions  born; 
The  soft  winds  sigh  about  the  fragrant  thorn, 

And  spread  the  green  with  petals  snowy-fair; 

Song-palpitant,  the  music-laden  air 
Thrills  with  an  hundred  hymnings  to  the  morn. 

The  heralds  of  the  day  are  all  abroad; 

From  brush  and  brake  the  tide  of  music  flows, 

The  heart-deep  tribute  of  God's  grateful  birds. 
Loosed  from  the  spell  wherewith  the  dark  night  awed 
Their  simple  souls,  their  honest  joyaunce  shows 
In  this  sweet  song  of  untranslated  words. 
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By  C.  T.  Russell 

Pastor  of  Brooklyn  and  London  Tabernacles. 


"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets."— Matt.  7:12. 

"How  wise  are  God's  commands, 
How  just  his  precepts  are!" 

OUR  conception  of  God  meas- 
ures our  highest  ideals  and 
principles.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, has  a  mean  or  slipshod 
conception  of  the  Almighty  is  bound 
to  be  more  or  less  mean  and  slipshod 
in  his  conduct  of  life,  for  every  man 
or  woman  to  some  extent  worships  his 
own  highest  ideal.  And  this  is  author- 
ized by  our  Redeemer's  words,  "Be  ye 
like  unto  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  Our  forefathers  during  the 
Dark  Ages  burned  one  another  at  the 
stake,  and  otherwise  tortured  one  an- 
other because  of  their  misconception 
of  the  Divine  character;  because  their 
ideals  were  too  low.  They  truly  be- 
lieved what  they  formulated  in  their 
creeds  and  handed  down  to  us; 
namely,  that  God  in  the  present  time 
is  gathering  from  amongst  men  a 
handful  of  saints  for  the  heavenly  con- 
dition and  that  he  will  turn  over  the 
remainder — all  who  walk  not  after  the 
spirit,  but  after  the  flesh — to  eternal 
torment  at  the  hands  of  demons. 

Having  before  their  minds  this  mis- 
conception of  the  Bible  teachings,  they 
merely  copy  that  misconception.  That 
civilized  men  have  gotten  beyond 
those  standards  of  the  Dark  Ages  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  We  regret, 
nevertheless,  that  their  freedom  from 
an  error  has  not  brought  them  all  the 


blessing  that  it  should.  They  have  at- 
tained the  higher  ideal  mostly  by  ig- 
noring the  Bible,  by  denying  its  in- 
fallibility, by  accepting  their  own 
judgment  and  reasoning  in  supposed 
contradiction  of  the  Bible  teachings. 
How  sad  is  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  noble  minds  of  Christendom  to- 
day deny  that  the  Bible  is  a  divinely 
inspired  revelation  of  God  and  con- 
sider it  merely  the  work  of  well-inten- 
tioned but  ignorant  men,  in  compari- 
son with  whom  the  theologians  of  to- 
day are  past-masters  every  way,  quite 
competent  to  write,  out  of  their  own 
wits,  matter  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  Bible,  the  Divine  inspiration  of 
which  they  deny. 

The  Foundation  of  God's  Throne. 

The  Bible  declaration  that  Justice  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Divine  Kingdom 
or  Throne  gives  the  mind  pictorially 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  justice 
in  its  relationship  to  every  element  of 
the  Divine  character.  "Be  just  before 
you  are  generous,"  is  a  proverb 
amongst  men,  which  evidently  is  in 
full  accord  with  what  the  Scriptures 
declare  of  God's  character.  He  is 
first  just — never  anything  less  than 
just.  His  Wisdom,  His  power,  his  Love 
must  all  co-ordinate  with  and  rest  up- 
on this  quality  of  Justice.  And  so  it  is 
with  all  those  who  would  copy  this 
character.  They  must  first  be  just.  A 
character  built  upon  a  foundation  to 
any  extent  ignoring  this  is  faulty,  im- 
proper, sinful.  The  first  man,  made 
in  God's  image  and  moral  likeness, 
must  have  had  Justice  as  the  founda- 
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tion  of  his  character.  And  all  of  his 
descendants  still  possess  this  quality, 
though  in  varying  degrees.  We  call  it 
also  Conscientiousness,  Righteousness. 
Some,  indeed,  have  this  quality  in  so 
weak  a  degree  that  it  is  easily  over- 
balanced by  their  other  stronger  quali- 
ties of  mind,  such  as  acquisitiveness, 
approbativeness,  etc.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  prisons  are  necessary  to 
restrain  all  the  stronger  organs  of 
men's  minds  and  to  encourage  their 
conscientiousness,  their  sense  of  jus- 
tice, righteousness.  These  standards 
of  righteousness  have,  from  the  first, 
been  considered  and  esteemed  the 
Divine  standards,  and  are  still  so  es- 
teemed, except  by  atheists. 

During  the  Dark  Ages  reasoning 
minds  tried  the  various  expedients 
whereby  to  harmonize  the  justice  of 
God  with  the  "doctrines  of  demons," 
which  misrepresented  the  Divine  Pro- 
gram for  mankind.  (I  Tim.  4:1.)  But 
in  our  day  the  dawning  light  from 
every  quarter  reveals  to  the  awakened 
conscience  the  fact  that  the  old  creeds 
require  of  humanity  far  higher  stand- 
ards than  they  accredit  to  our  Maker. 
We  are  to  be  just,  generous,  kind,  lov- 
ing. The  pattern  held  up  to  us  in  the 
misleading  creeds  portrays  our  Al- 
mighty Creator  as  claiming  all  of 
those  qualities,  but  by  his  course  of 
dealing  with  humanity  violating  them, 
every  one. 

"Thy  Righteous  Acts  Shall  Be  Made 
Manifest." 

Who,  with  an  enlightened  mind,  can 
any  longer  claim  that  it  would  be  just 
or  kind  or  loving  for  God  to  bring  into 
being  a  race  of  intelligent  creatures, 
for  the  great  mass  of  whom  he  had  no 
better  provision  than  an  eternity  of 
torture,  and  knew  all  this  before  he 
created  them?  Who  can  deny  that  it 
would  have  been  more  just,  more  kind, 
more  wise  and  more  loving  to  leave 
the  entire  race  uncreated  than  to  make 
provision  for  the  eternal  torture  of  999 
out  of  every  1,000  of  them,  or  a  worse 
proportion,  for  surely  the  saints  do  not 
number  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
world's  population? 


The  Bible  freely  tells  us  that  many 
features  of  the  Divine  Plan  are  now 
hidden  in  mystery,  but  the  last  book 
of  the  Bible,  which  prophetically  pic- 
tures the  future,  assures  us  that  in 
God's  due  time  "The  mystery  shall  be 
finished,  which  He  hath  declared  to 
His  servants,  the  prophets."  (Rev. 
10:7).  The  same  book  assures  us  that 
in  God's  due  time,  when  the  mystery 
is  cleared,  "All  nations  shall  come  and 
worship  before  Thee,  for  Thy  right- 
eous acts  have  been  made  manifest." 
— Rev.  15:4).  We  are  now  living  in 
the  time  when  the  "mystery"  is  ending 
and  the  righteous  dealings  of  God, 
from  the  Scriptural  standpoint,  may 
be  clearly  seen. 

But  these  revelations  are  not  meant 
for  the  world  in  general  now,  but 
merely  for  "the  elect,"  the  "sanctified 
in  Christ  Jesus."  "To  you  it  is  given 
to  know  the  mysteries;"  to  outsiders 
these  things  are  spoken  in  parables 
and  dark  sayings.  (Matt.  13-11,  13.) 
But  not  until  the  elect  shall  be  glorified 
and  the  Millennial  Kingdom  estab- 
lished will  the  "mystery"  be  made 
fully  known  to  the  world  and  every 
knee  bow  and  every  tongue  confess. 
Hence,  only  those  of  a  contrite  heart 
may  now  see,  now  understand,  the  real 
character  of  God,  his  real  purposes  to- 
ward man,  etc.  Thus  our  Lord  de- 
clares, "This  is  life  eternal  that  they 
should  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast 
sent." — Jno.  17:3. 

To  the  class  addressed  by  our  Lord, 
"Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see," 
and  for  these  alone,  is  the  message 
that  the  hell  of  the  Bible  is  the  tomb, 
the  state  of  death.  They  were*  all  con- 
demned to  death  through  Adam's  sin, 
and  not  one,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, was  condemned  to  eternal  tor- 
ment. It  is  for  these  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate the  love  of  God,  which  has  made 
provision  for  the  salvation  of  all  men 
from  the  present  state  of  degradation 
and  sin  and  death.  These  alone  may 
see  that  Jesus  was  "the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,"  and  not  merely  the  sins  of  the 
church.  These  may  see  that  the  bless- 
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ings  of  salvation  are  for  two  classes  of 
mankind — now  for  the  saintly  class, 
"the  called  according  to  God's  pur- 
pose," and  who  are  promised  a  share 
in  the  First  Resurrection;  and  then 
during  the  Millennial  Age,  salvation 
for  all  of  the  race — an  opportunity  for 
restitution  to  man's  original  estate  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 

The  Golden  Rule  for  the  Church. 

They .  make  a  great  mistake  who 
suppose  that  the  Golden  Rule,  or  in- 
deed any  of  the  messages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  intended  for  the  world  of 
mankind.  No ;  they  are  for  the  Church 
only,  and  this  is  shown  not  only  by 
thje  fact  that  our  Lord's  words  were 
addressed  to  His  disciples,  but  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  Apostolic  Epistles 
similarly  are  addressed  to  the  saints 
and  the  Household  of  Faith.  Others 
cannot  see,  understand,  appreciate,  in 
the  proper  degree.  The  worldly  mind 
can  and  does  appreciate  the  maxim, 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy" — in  the 
long  run,  but  it  cannot  appreciate  the 
sentiment  of  our  text,  in  the  sense  of 
being  willing  to  adopt  this  as  a  prin- 
ciple and  as  a  rule  of  life. 

In  harmony  with  this  thought,  we 
seek  to  impress  the  import  of  our  text 
only  upon  those  blessed  of  the  Father 
who  have  been  drawn,  called,  sancti- 
fied in  Christ  Jesus,  and  whose  eyes  to 
some  extent  have  seen  justice  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  Divine  character. 
The  Golden  Rule  does  not  express  all 
of  the  Christian's  duty;  he  is  expected 
to  make  progress  in  conduct  and 
character  development  much  beyond 
this.  But  this  further  progress  marks 
his  development  in  love.  The  Golden 
Rule  marks  the  very  lowest  standard 
which  must  measure  our  .dealings  with 
others  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world 
— justice.  In  a  word,  our  text,  al- 
though far  above  the  ordinary  course 
of  humanity,  should  be  in  use  every 
day  and  every  hour  by  every  follower 
of  Christ.  "Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them."  That  our  Lord  was  not 
giving  this  as  a  Gospel  standard  and 


love  standard,  we  note  the  fact  that  he 
added  the  words,  "This  is  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets" — this  is  the  teach- 
ing or  demand  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets upon  all  who  would  seek  to  do 
righteousness— Justice. 

The  measure  of  our  development  as 
New  Creatures  in  Christ  is  whatever 
we  attain  in  love  above  the  standard 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  Justice  demands 
us  to  render  to  others  as  we  would 
have  them  render  to  us.  Love  says,  I 
demand  nothing,  but  show  you  the 
length  and  height  and  depth  of  Love 
Divine  and  wait  expectantly  to  note 
your  appreciation  of  this  and  how  you 
will  seek  to  be  copies  of  God's  dear 
Son,  who  laid  down  his  life  on  our  be- 
half. Addressing  those  who  had 
made  a  consecration  to  discipleship,  to 
walk  in  the  Lord's  footsteps,  St.  Paul 
says :  "We  ought  also  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  brethren" — after  the  ex- 
ample of  Jesus. 

"Love  Worketh  No  III." 

All  of  the  Lord's  people  are  to  love 
Him  and  the  brethren;  yea,  even  their 
enemies.  However,  let  us  now  stop 
short  of  love  and  merely  con- 
sider what  the  simple  justice  of  the 
Golden  Rule  would  imply  in  our  con- 
duct. How  do  our  daily  lives  square 
with  this  Golden  Rule  of  absolute  jus- 
tice, omitting  love  entirely? 

If  you  are  an  employer,  do  you  treat 
your  employee  in  harmony  with  this 
rule,  and  do  unto  him  as  you  would 
have  him  do  unto  you,  if  your  posi- 
tions were  reversed?  If  you  are  an 
employee,  inquire  of  yourself:  "Do  I 
treat  my  employer  and  his  business  as 
I  would  have  him  treat  me  and  my 
business,  if  our  relationship  were  re- 
versed?" Do  you  treat  your  butcher, 
your  baker,  your  grocer,  etc.,  as  you 
would  like  to  have  them  treat  you,  if 
your  positions  were  reversed?  Are 
you  polite  to  them  and  not  inclined  to 
give  them  unnecessary  trouble?  Do 
you  pay  them  promptly?  Or,  if  you 
are  the  tradesman,  do  you  treat  your 
customers  as  you  would  wish  to  have 
them  treat  you,  if  conditions  were  re- 
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versed  ?  Do  you  charge  them  a  reason- 
able price  only?  Do  you  give  them 
proper  weight  and  measure?  Do  you 
properly  represent  your  goods  to 
them,  as  you  would  have  them  repre- 
sented to  you?  Are  you  a  good  neigh- 
bor? Do  you  see  to  it  that  your  child- 
ren are  not  a  nuisance  to  others;  that 
your  chickens  are  not  permitted  to 
damage  your  neighbor's  garden ;  that 
your  dog  is  not  a  ferocious  one,  and 
that  his  bark  does  not  keep  the  neigh- 
borhood awake?  In  a  word,  dp  you 
treat  your  neighbor  justly,  along  the 
lines  of  the  Golden  Rule,  doing  unto 
him  only  as  you  would  wish  him  to  do 
to  you?  Ask  yourself  that  question 
occasionally. 

Let  us  now  step  into  your  home  and 
measure  things  there  by  the  Golden 
Rule.  As  husbands,  how  do  you  treat 
your  wives?  As  wives,  how  do  you 
treat  your  husbands?  Can  you  apply 
the  Golden  Rule  to  your  words,  to  your 
conduct,  to  your  demands  of  each 
other?  Or  do  you  act  meanly,  sel- 
fishly, taking  advantage  of  each  other, 
to  the  limit  that  the  other  will  forbear? 
Do  you  deal  with  your  children  ac- 
cording to  the  lines  of  the  Golden 
Rule?  Are  you  an  ideal  parent,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  advanced  stand- 
ard of  what  a  parent's  duty  should  be 
to  his  children?  Do  you  remember 
that  you  have  a  responsibility  for  their 
training;  a  responsibility  so  far  as 
your  circumstances  will  permit,  for 
their  environment  and  happiness  and 
education  and  general  preparation  for 
usefulness  in  life?  Or  are  you  indif- 
ferent to  their  interests,  neglectful  of 
your  responsibilities?  Do  you  recog- 
nize that  your  children  have  certain 
rights  and  that  these  increase  as  they 
near  maturity,  or  are  you  forgetful  of 
these,  disposed  to  keep  the  children 
under  the  restraints  of  childhood,  sour- 
ing their  dispositions  and  making 
them  unhappy,  until  they  resent  the 
injustice  and  a  family  quarrel  results? 
As  children,  are  you  thoughtful  of  your 
parents,  their  welfare,  their  wishes, 
their  happiness,  as  you  would  like 
your  children  to  be  thoughtful  of 
yours?  Do  you  remember  the  hours 


and  weeks  of  feebleness  and  sickness 
and  toil  which  you  cost  them  in  your 
infancy,  and  are  you  seeking  to  repay 
those  kindnesses  and  seeking  to  make 
their  last  days  the  happiest  of  their 
lives?  Are  you  observing  the  Golden 
Rule  toward  your  parents?  How  is  it 
in  your  relationship  to  your  brothers 
and  sisters?  When  they  borrow  your 
things  without  leave,  do  you  retaliate 
by  borrowing  theirs  without  leave,  and 
thus  keep  up  a  continual  fret  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit  in  the  family?.  Or  do 
you  practice  the  Golden  Rule  of  jus- 
tice, and  do  nothing  to  your  brother 
and  sister,  or  their  belongings,  that 
you  would  not  wish  them  to  do  to  you 
or  your  things  ? 

The  Golden  Rule  in  Church. 

Surely  in  the  Church  you  should  re- 
member the  Golden  Rule  laid  down  by 
the  Head  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  sure  that  if  you  are  unjust  in  your 
own  family,  and  to  your  business  asso- 
ciates, you  will  be  unjust  also  in  your 
dealing  with  the  "Church,  which  is  the 
Body  of  Christ."  He  that  is  unjust  in 
little  things  would  be  unjust  in  greater 
ones.  He  who  is  faithful  in  little  things 
will  be  faithful  in  the  greater  ones.  He 
who  practices  the  Golden  Rule  during 
the  six  days  of  his  contact  with  busi- 
ness will  surely  be  faithful  on  the  sev- 
enth, but  faithfulness  to  the  Golden 
Rule  on  the  one  day  only  will  never 
win  Divine  approval. 

If  I  have  taken  upon  me  a  denomi- 
national name,  which  stands  for  a  de- 
nominational creed,  do  I  really  believe 
that  creed  and  endorse  it  and  uphold 
it?  Or  am  I  in  a  measure  out  of  ac- 
cord with  it?  Does  it  misrepresent 
me,  or  do  I  misrepresent  it?  Am  I 
doing  to  my  associates  and  to  the 
Lord,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  as  I 
would  have  them  do  to  me  ?  If  not,  I 
should  square  my  conduct  by  the 
Golden  Rule.  I  should  be  honest  with 
my  Lord,  with  my  brethren  and  with 
myself,  and  make  no  false  professions. 
Do  I  treat  all  the  brethren  as  such,  as 
the  Apostle  says,  "Without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy?"  Or  do  I  pick 
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out  some  of  special  class  or  calibre  or 
style,  and  measurably  ignore  some  of 
the  poorer  or  less  literate,  who,  per- 
haps, need  my  assistance  more?  Am 
I  doing  to  all  these  a  brother's  part,  as 
I  would  that  they  should  do  to  me,  if 
our  positions  were  transposed  ?  As  the 
pastor,  am  I  thoughtful  of  the  interests 
of  the  brethren?  Do  I  watch  out  for 
their  liberties?1  Do  I  seek  to  impart  to 
them  freely  whatever  knowledge  I 
possess,  or  am  I  trying  to  hoodwink 


them  and  to  keep  them  in  ignorance, 
and  to  hold  them  down?  In  a  word, 
am  I  doing  for  the  Lord's  sheep,  as  an 
under-shepherd,  what  I  would  wish  to 
be  done  to  me  by  an  under-shepherd, 
if  I  were  one  of  the  Lord's  sheep  un- 
der his  care  ?  Or,  as  one  of  the  Lord's 
sheep,  under  a  pastoral  head,  am  I 
seeking  by  word  and  act  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  pastor,  as  I  would  like 
to  have  the  Lord's  people  do  for  me,  if 
I  were  in  pastoral  service? 


Brown  your  eyes  as  the  wood-dove's  coat, 

Bird  of  Mine ! 
Sweet  your  voice  as  her  cooing  note, 

Bird  of  Mine! 

But  your  kindred  nest  at  the  close  o'  day, 
So  hush  the  voice  of  your  prattling  play, 
And  your  drowsy  head  on  my  shoulder  lay 

Bird  of  Mine. 

Red  your  mouth  as  the  poppy-flower, 

Blossom  Mine. 
Bright  your  smile  as  sun  through  shower, 

Blossom  Mine. 

But  flowers  close,  and  the  star-elves  peep, 
And  they've  swung  a  hammock  where  you  shall  sleep, 
Woven  of  moonbeams  wide  and  deep, 

Blossom  Mine! 

The  young  moon  shines  o'er  my  shoulder  right, 

Luck  of  Mine ! 
And  I  wish  for  a  future  brave  and  bright, 

O  Luck  of  Mine! 

Sleep  for  the  wish  will  sure  come  true, 
Sleep!     Mother's  warm  arms  cradle  you, 
And  my  love  shall  guard  you  the  long  night  through, 

Dear  Luck  of  Mine. 

ELEANOR  D.  WOOD. 


"The  Sword  of  Bussy;  or,  The  Word 
of  a  Gentleman,"  by  Robert  Neilson 
Stephens  and  Herman  Nickerson. 
With  a  frontispiece  in  full  color 
from  a  painting  by  Edmund  H.  Gar- 
rett.  5yzx7%,  cloth  decorative,  net, 
$1.25;  postpaid,  $1.40.  Published 
by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  53  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
A  brilliant  romance  of  France  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  which  Bussy 
d'Amboise,  the  brave  and  impetuous 


Reduced  frontispiece  from  "The 
Sword  of  Bussy"  by  R.  N.  Stephens 
and  Herman  Nickerson. 

favorite  of  the  Due  d'Anjou,  brother 
of  Henri  III,  and  Heloise  de  Mau- 
court,  are  the  chief  figures. 


"Christ  Among  the  Cattle,"  a  sermon ; 
preached  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Portland,  Or.,  by 
Frederick  Rowland  Marvin;  sixth 
edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
anti-vivisection  arguments  extant,  a 
classic  of  its  kind,  to  be  associated  in 
its  mission  with  "Black  Beauty"  and 
"Rab  and  His  Friends."  It  is  effective 
because  written  with  the  authority  of 
personal  knowledge  trained  to  accur- 
ate observation  through  the  author's 
education  as  a  doctor  cf  medicine.  The 
use  and  abuse  of  vivisection  and  its 
supposed  benefits  to  humanity  no  one 
is  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Marvin  to 
set  forth.  This  powerful  little  volume 
has  won  wide  commendation,  and  is 
already  entering  upon  its  sixth  edi- 
tion. John  G.  Whittier,  Goldwin 
Smith,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  John 
Burroughs  and  Robert  Collyer  have 
spoken  warmly  in  its  favor. 

A  handsome  little  gift  book. 

Cloth,  12mo.,  60  cents  net;  by  mail, 
65  cents.  Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
Boston. 


"The  Art  Treasures  of  Washington," 
by  Helen  W.  Henderson,  with  sixty- 
four     illustrations     in     duogravure. 
6x8? 4,  cloth  decorative,  boxed,  net, 
$3;  three-quarters  morocco,  boxed, 
net,  $6.     Postage  25     cents    extra. 
Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Com- 
pany, 53  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Miss   Hendson's   account     includes 
the   famous  Corcoran  Gallery,  a  de- 
scription of  those  portions  of  the  Freer 
collection  which  have  been  exhibited 
publicly,  the  National  Gallery,  placed 
by  Congress  in  the  care  of  the  Smith- 
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Facsimile    illustration 


from    "The  Art    Treasures 
Helen  W.  Henderson. 


of    Washington,"    by 


sonian  Institute,  which  includes  curios 
and  articles  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  other  public 
and  important  private  collections  of 
the  city  of  Washington. 


"Old  Chinatown,"  3  BooV  of  Pictures 
by  Arnold  Genthe,  with  text  by  Will- 
Irwin. 
Since  Dr.  Genthe  has  taken  up  his 

new  art  quarters  in  New  York  he  has 
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issued  a  new  edition  of  his  famous 
photographs  depicting  the  most  attrac- 
tive scenes  and  characters  in  the  Chi- 
nese quarter  of  San  Francisco.  The 
pictures  tell,  as  no  other  pictures  do, 
the  story  of  daily  life  in  this  old  Ori- 
ental quarter  we  all  knew  so  well  be- 
fore the  great  fire  of  1906.  A  new 
Chinatown  has  risen  with  modern 
structures  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and 
has  almost  effaced  the  peculiar  Ori- 
ental charm  and  alluring  spirit  of  the 
by-gone  days.  Dr.  Genthe's  sympa- 
thetic nature  caught  this  spirit  with  his 
camera,  and  there  is  no  collection  of 
pictures  like  his  to  tell  the  story  of 
e very-day  life  in  the  Chinatown  that 
was.  From  the  pen-point,  Will  Irwin 
was  as  familiar  with  the  section  as 
was  Dr.  Genthe  with  his  camera,  and 
with  an  illuminating  text  he  makes 
clear  to  the  reader  the  descriptions  of 
the  places  not  covered  by  the  camera. 
Between  them  they  have  produced  a 
book  on  the  old  San  Francisco  China- 
town that  is  a  treasure  of  its  kind. 

"The  Story  of  a  Good  Woman"  (Jane 
Lathrop  Stanford),  by  David  Starr 
Jordan.     12mo;  60  pages;  75  cents 
net;  by  mail,  80  cents.     Published 
by  American  Unitarian  Association, 
25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  book  will  be  of  special  inter- 
est to  Californians,  and  indeed  to  all 
residents   of   the    Pacific    Coast   who 
have  taken  even  an  indirect  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  Stanford  Univer- 
sity.   Mrs.  Stanford  co-operated  with 
her  husband,  Leland     Stanford,     ex- 
Governor  of   California,  and   one  of 
the  famous  quartet  of  builders  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  founding 
and  endowing  that  institution  with  an 
immense  fortune,  in  memory  of  their 
only  son,  who  died  in  his  early  youth. 
Dr.  Jordan  terms     Mrs.     Stanford 
"one  of  the   bravest,     wisest,     most 
patient,  most  courageous  and  most  de- 
vout of  all  the  women  who  have  ever 
lived."     The   reader  will   understand 
this  praise  when  he  learns  from  these 
pages  something  of  the  history  of  the 
founding  of  Stanford  University,  the 
great  vicissitudes  of  its  early  years, 


and  the  devotion  of  Mrs.  Stanford  to 
it  when  success  seemed  impossible.  It 
furnishes  a  glimpse  of  a  life  domi- 
nated by  the  spirit  of  love  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  sets  forth  before  the 
reader  a  high  ideal  of  American 
womanhood.  It  is  the  story,  as  the 
author  states  early  in  his  narrative,  of 
"the  six  dark  years  from  eighteen 
ninety-three  to  eighteen  ninety-nipe, 
those  days  in  which  the  future  of  a 
university  hung  by  a  single  thread, 
but  that  thread  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world — the  love  of  a  good  woman. 
If  for  an  instant  in  all  these  years  this 
good  woman  had  wavered  in  her  pur- 
pose, if  for  a  moment  she  had  yielded 
to  fear  or  even  to  worldly  wisdom," 
the  university  would  now  be  only  a 
memory.  It  is  a  stirring  record. 


"Unseen  Empire,"  by  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 12mo;  211  pages;  $1.25 
net;  by  mail,  $1.32.  Published  by 
American  Unitarian  Association, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Jordan  began 
the  study  of  the  "eugenics  of  war,"  the 
results  of  which  have  been  set  forth  in 
"The  Human  Harvest."  The  author 
soon  found  it  necessary,  however,  to 
supplement  this  study  with  a  still 
broader  one  that  might  be  termed  "the 
euthenics  of  war,"  or  the  non-heredi- 
tary effects  of  the  financial  impover- 
ishment of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  by  the  cost  of  war  and  war 
armaments.  "Unseen  Empire"  is  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  elements  in- 
volved in  this  subject.  Dr.  Jordan 
shows  that  civilized  nations  are  all  in 
their  degree  under  the  domination  of 
a  power  stronger  than  kings  or  parlia- 
ments, more  lasting  than  armies  or 
navies,  the  unseen  Empire  of  Finance. 
He  further  shows  that  this  mastery  is 
not  now  in  the  hands  of  individual 
men,  however  powerful,  but  that  it 
has  passed  over  into  an  impersonal 
Empire  of  Debt,  an  "unseen  empire" 
that  can  to  a  certain,  and  perhaps  to  a 
large,  degree  sway  the  destinies  of 
nations.  The  method,  if  not  the  exact 
extent  of  it,  is  here  told. 
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"Serena  and  Samantha:  Being  a 
Chronicle  of  Events  at  the  Torbol- 
ton  Home,"  by  Rosa  Kellen  Hallett. 
Cloth;  8vo;  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.35.  Published  by  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Have  you  ever  met  Mrs.  Serena 
Dodd  and  Mrs.  Samantha  Wells  of  the 
Torbolton  Home?  From  time  to  time 
they  have  made  their  appearance  in 
the  pages  of  The  Youth's  Companion, 
and  thousands  of  its  readers  know 
and  love  them.  Mrs.  Dodd  is  usually 
the  moving  spirit  in  her  little  world. 
According  to  her  own  testimony, 
"Didn't  darst  and  Sereny  Dodd  wa'n't 
never  near  neighbors!"  Her  room- 
mate, gentle  little  Mrs.  Wells,  is  a 
hopeful,  trustful  soul.  "That's  Sa- 
manthy!  Things  open  right  up  before 
her!"  declares  Mrs.  Dodd.  The  life- 
like situations,  sometimes  semi-tragic, 
but  for  the  most  part  deliciously 
amusing,  make  a  universal  appeal. 
The  old  ladies  themselves  might  be 
your  own  grandmother  or  the  elderly 
lady  next  door.  Live  in  the  past?  Not 
a  bit  of  it!  Sail  with  them  to  Age- 
ram  Point  and  get  Mrs.  Dodd  to  show 
you  how  to  eat  clams  at  a  real  Rhode 
Island  clam-bake.  Come  to  Class 
Day  with  them.  Share  Mrs.  Dodd's 
career  as  a  director  of  "Ye  Clothed 
Me"  Society.  And  as  you  follow  their 
many  "doings,"  you  will  admit  that  a 
more  live  and  happy  and  interesting 
group  of  people  was  never  assembled. 


"A  Free  Lance,"  by   Frederic     Row- 
land Marvin,  author  of  "Love  and 
Letters,"    "The    Excursions    of    a 
Book  Lover,"  "The  Companionship 
of  Books,"  etc.    Cloth,  8vo;  200  p.; 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35.  Published 
by  Sherman,  French  &  Company,  6 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
To  people  who  take  pleasure  in  in- 
dependent thinking  backed  by  finished 
scholarship  both  in  the  school  of  books 
and  in  that  harder  school  of  experi- 
ence from  which,  though  a  fool  may 
learn  much,  the  wise  man  learns  in- 
finitely more,  Frederic  Rowland  Mar- 
vin's opinions  are  as  welcome  as  they 


are  interesting.  During  the  years  that 
he  has  been  writing  there  have  been 
many  stray  bits  of  wit  and  wisdom 
that  have  not  fitted  into  any  of  his 
published  works — jottings  on  many 
subjects  from  politics  to  religion — 
that  are,  nevertheless,  far  too  good  to 
be  lost.  These  gleanings  have  been 
thoroughly  winnowed  by  the  winds  of 
Time  and  the  grain  is  here  harvested. 
Some  of  the  topics  treated  in  brief  es- 
says and  paragraphs  are  "The 
Shadow,"  "Freedom  in  Married  Life," 
"The  Sharp  Edge  of  Mercy,"  "Theol- 
ogy and  Physical  Condition,"  "A  But- 
tonless  Philosophy,"  "Ye  Olde  Booke 
Man,"  "Manners,"  "No  Long  Poem," 
"Seneca's  Pilot,"  "A  Perfect  Tempera- 
ment," "Our  National  Emblem," 
"Pharmacy,"  "The  Agnostic,"  "A 
Brazen  Jackass,"  "English  Rule  in 
America,"  "Minor  Poets,"  "The  Bull 
Moose  in  Greek."  Mention  of  the 
book  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
fragment  or  two  from  his  "Mosaics": 

"No  one  ever  recovered  a  lost  faith 
by  advertising  for  it."  "Good-natured 
mediocrity  is  like  an  old  slipper:  one 
wears  it  when  he  has  nothing  better, 
and  he  is  sure  to  find  it  wonderfully 
comfortable."  "  'Live  with  the  gods,' 
wrote  Marcus  Aurelius;  but  that  must 
I  think,  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  gods  to  live  with 
us."  "I  am  not  averse  to  hearing  a 
man  discourse  about  himself,  if  only 
he  will  make  that  self  worthy  of  dis- 
course." 

One  may  not  always  agree  with  the 
author,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  en- 
joy him. 


"Into  the  Light,"  by  Edward  Robeson 
Taylor.  Paper  boards;  12mo;  $1.00 
net;  by  mail,  $1.10.  Published  by 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  6  Beacon 

street,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  many  California  friends  of  Dr. 
Taylor  will  gladly  welcome  this  last 
offering  of  his  muse.  Busy  as  Dr. 
Taylor  has  always  been  in  his  multitu- 
dinous affairs,  civic,  legal,  scientific, 
business,  social  and  literary,  he  has  al- 
ways pressed  Father  Time  so  closely 
as  to  exact  sufficient  moments  to  com- 
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mune  with  the  spirit  of  the  realm  he 
loves  best,  poetry. 

"Into  the  Light,"  the  title  poem  of 
this  book,  breathes  the  spirit  of  a 
positive  optimism,  and  sees  in  pes- 
simism the  very  negative  of  life.  The 
poet  and  his  friend  discuss  life  with  its 
good  and  evil,  the  poet  maintaining 
that  the  former  predominates  and  that 
whatever  mysteries  may  surround  us, 
it  is  very  clear  that  some  task  is  im- 
posed upon  each  one  of  us,  and  that  no 
matter  what  happens  we  must  do  that 
particular  task,  and  do  it  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability.  The  poet  insists 
upon  the  continuity  of  life  notwith- 
standing death,  and  takes  the  view 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  life 
we  are  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
we  were  at  the  time  of  our  death  here; 
nor  does  he  believe  that  vicarious 
atonement  can  be  made  for  any  one. 
Each  one  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
every  wrong  he  has  committed,  and 
no  one  else  can  assume  that  penalty. 
The  poet  views  life  as  a  consistent 
whole.  Duty  is  the  keynote,  and  it  is 
through  its  portals,  with  the  torch  of 
optimism  for  illumination,  that  we 
come  into  the  light.  Among  other 
poems  in  the  collection  are  a  tribute 
to  Tolstoy,  a  peace  ode,  "Fancy's 
Children,"  "Gold,"  "To  Beauty,"  "In- 
sight," "The  Cobbler,"  "Work  and 
Service,"  "To  Burns,"  "Brothers," 
"Upward."  The  whole  volume  may 
well  help  us  "Into  the  Light." 


"Conversation:  What  to  Say  and  How 
to  Say  It,"  by  Mary  Greer  Conklin. 
12mo,  cloth,  75  cents  net;  by  mail, 
82  cents.  Published  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  New 
York. 

In  this  book,  Mrs.  Conklin  analyzes 
with  sensible  comment  and  sound 
logic  the  elements  of  good  conversa- 
tion, and  reminds  one  that  the  first 
syllable  of  the  word  conversation  is 
"con"  (with),  and  that  it  means  talk- 
ing with  others  and  not  at  them.  She 
shows  that  good  conversation  is  the 
power  to  listen  as  well  as  to  talk,  and 
that  sad  as  it  may  be  to  have  nothing 
to  say,  it  is  sadder  a  great  deal  to  talk 


much  and  say  nothing,  with  never  a 
thought  of  appreciating  what  others 
say  and  of  drawing  out  the  best  that 
is  in  them.  She  contends  that  listen- 
ing is  not  a  mere  negative  quality,  but 
that  it  is  an  art  as  much  as  talking  is. 
She  advocates  not  the  silence  that  is 
the  evasion  of  the  stupid,  but  the 
silence'  that  is  the  virtue  of  the  in- 
itiated. Mrs.  Conklin  makes  evident 
that  the  elastic  spring  of  conversation 
is  gone  when  any  member  of  a  group 
of  conversers  indulges  in  every  one  of 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  hin- 
drances to  good  talk,  or  ignores  any 
one  of  the  thousand  and  one  exactions 
of  polite  discourse.  Her  book  not  only 
points  out  bad  habits,  but  substitutes 
good  conversational  habits  in  their 
place;  and  certainly  consciousness  of 
the  pitfalls  and  niceties  of  conversa- 
tion will  enable  talkers  to  reveal  the 
best  that  is  in  them. 


"Bethlehem  Bells,"  by  B.  J.  Hoadley. 

Cloth;  12mo;  $1  net;  by  mail,  $1.08. 

Published  by  Sherman,     French  & 

Co.,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Studies  of  the  Nativity  which  will 
enkindle  and  keep  fresh  throughout 
the  year  the  spirit  and  thought  of 
Christmas,  have  just  been  published. 
They  give  a  clear  insight  into  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  that  first  and 
greatest  Gift,  the  human  God  born  in 
Bethlehem  so  many  years  ago. 
Through  his  contributions  to  the  press, 
both  secular  and  religious,  the  author 
is  well  known  as  an  independent 
thinker  and  an  instructive,  stimulat- 
ing and  helpful  writer.  The  treatment 
of  the  present  theme,  while  scholarly, 
is  not  scholastic. 


"Right  of  the  Child  to  be  Well  Born," 
by  George  E.  Dawson,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor    of     Psychology,     Hartford 
School  of  Religious  Pedagogy.    144 
pages,  price  75c.;  by  mail,  82c.  Pub- 
lished by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  44-46 
East  23d  St.,  New  York. 
The  various  problems  presented  in 
the  modern  science  of  Eugenics  con- 
tain none  making  stronger  appeal  to 
humanity  than  the  right  inherent  in  all 
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children  of  being  not  only  well  nur- 
tured, and  well  reared,  but  well  born. 
None  of  us  ever  had  the  opportunity 
of  choosing  our  parents,  or  our  other 
ancestors,  but  we  have  had  an  inherent 
right  to  come  from  good  sources.  This 
seerns  to  be  an  undeniable  proposi- 
tion, but  unfortunately  many  are  de- 
nied that  right.  Professor  Dawson 
sets  forth  his  theme  with  much  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding, not  only  of  individual 
rights,  but  of  the  rights  of  society.  He 
has  already  published  various  mono- 
graphs of  psychological  and  educa- 
tional topics. 


You  will  have  to  finish  it  yourself. 
Nor  is  his  happy  nonsense  the  whole 
measure  of  this  poet.  From  gay  to 
grave,  he  swings,  from  heartache  too 
deep  for  tears  back  again  to  laughter. 


"Rhymes  of  Eld,"  by  Herbert  Fergu- 
son. Paper  boards;  12mo;  $1.00 
net;  by  mail,  $1.08.  Published  by 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  6  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  key-note  of  this  book  will  be 
found  in  the  inscription  on  its  title 
page:  "There  is  a  comic  side  from 
which  to  regard  humanity  as  well  as 
a  tragic  one."  And  blessed  is  he  who 
finds  it,  for  his  troubles  shall  be  halved 
and  his  friends  doubled — if  he  be  able 
to  include  himself  in  that  comic  view- 
point. Mr.  Ferguson  is  never  clown- 
ish, but  gently  ironical,  with  wit  as 
kind  as  keen.  He  not  only  enjoys  see- 
ing his  brother  man  undertaking  the 
necessary  but  ridiculous,  but  can  in- 
dulge in  a  grin  at  himself  in  similar 
straits.  The  reader  succumbs  at  once 
to  the  joyous  adventures  of  the  re- 
doubtable Owain,  and  chuckles  in  de- 
lighted surprise  over  the  ingenious  lit- 
tle moral  neatly  tacked  to  the  end  of 
the  tale.  Let's  begin  it: 

"Twang,  Cymric  harp  strings,  'neath 

an  alien  hand, 
In  praise  of  Owain,  who  let  do  a 

deed 
That  had   no   fellow   in     a     Parlous 

Land ! — 
All  in  a  vale  it  happed,  a  grassy 

mead, 
Naked  of  shadow,  save  for  One  Great 

Tree, 
That  grew  alone  for  lack     of     com- 

panee." 


"Old  Four  Toes,  or  Hunters  of  the 
Peaks,"  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  author 
of  "Bar  B  Boys,"  "The  Circle  K," 
"Pluck  on  the  Long  Trail,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated; 12mo;  cloth,  $1.50.  Pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Every  boy  who  has  followed  the 
lively  adventures  of  the  young  East- 
erner, Phil  Macowan,  with  the  Bar  B 
ranchers,  knows  that  as  soon  as  this 
lucky  fellow  arrives  in  the  Far  West 
for  his  annual  vacation  interesting 
things  are  going  to  happen.  In  the 
latest  book  of  the  attractive  Bar  B 
series,  after  Phil  has  shaken  hands 
with  his  cowboy  chum,  Chester  Simms, 
the  two  boys  start  off  on  a  long- 
planned-for  hunting  trip  among  the 
passes,  peaks  and  precipices  of  the 
Lost  Park  country.  Their  guide  and 
instructor  in  woodcraft  is  the  veteran 
trapper,  Grizzly  Dan,  past  master  of 
all  pertaining  to  hunting,  trapping  and 
dealings  with  Indians.  This  rugged 
frontiersman  shares  the  chief  honors 
of  the  book  with  another  veteran  of 
the  wilds,  "Old  Four-Toes,"  a  monster 
grizzly  bear.  Numerous  characters 
who  are  old  friends  of  the  boys  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  the  eventful 
chapters,  including  the  charming 
Cherry  and  her  owl-like  professor  of  a 
father,  whom  old  Dan  and  the  boys 
rescue  from  some  lawless  Ute  Indians. 
The  whole  story  is  realistic,  graphi- 
cally told,  and  is  healthily  stimulating, 
like  the  air  of  the  mountains  among 
which  its  scenes  are  laid. 


"Pluck  on  the  Long  Trail,  or  Boy 
Scouts  in  the  Rockies,"  by  Edwin 
L.  Sabin,  author  of  "Bar  JB  Boys," 
"Range  and  Trail,"  "Circle  K," 
and  others. 

An  attractive  boys'  book,  free  from 
sensational  features,  but  full  of  inci- 
dent from  cover  to  cover,  and  written 
in  breezy  narrative  style.  Boy  scouts 
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used  to  woodcraft  as  practiced  in  the 
East  can  here  learn  how  Rocky  Moun- 
tain camping,  packing  and  trailing  in- 
volve quite  a  different  set  of  problems 
for  the  scout  to  solve.  Mr.  Sabin  has 
had  a  wide  practical  experience  in  just 
the  country  dealt  with,  and  he  evi- 
dently revels  in  the  free,  active  life  of 
the  mountains.  In  realistic  fashion 
and  with  flying  colors  he  takes  the  six 
boys  of  the  Elk  Patrol,  14th  Colorado 
Troop,  who  are  detailed  to  carry  a 
message  in  a  limited  time  one  hundred 
miles  across  a  mountain  range,  through 
their  arduous  and  eventful  undertak- 
ing. The  boys  undergo  perils  from 
fire,  famine  and  flood,  not  to  mention 
game  poachers  and  other  bad  men,  but 
the  message  gets  through  on  time.  This 
is  supplemented  by  an  appendix  con- 
taining a  store  of  sound  information 
about  camping  methods  in  the  West 
and  famous  old  time  guides,  trappers, 
explorers  and  pioneer  woodsmen. 

Illustrated  by  C.  H.  Rowe.  12mo., 
$1.25  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co., 
New  York. 


Reduced  illustration  from  "A  Texas 
Blue  Bonnet"  by  Caroline  Elliott 
Jacobs  and  Edyth  Ellerbeck  Read.  Il- 
lustrated by  John  Goss.  Published  by 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOON 


Through  interlacing  canopies  of  green, 

The  light-tipped  sun-shafts  from  the  archer's  bow 

Fall  quivering  upon  the  moss  below, 
Or  flash  their  dazzling  darts  the  ferns  between. 
The  wind-strewn  leaves  the  forest  carpet  screen; 

Bright  crimson  blooms  along  the  wood-ways'  glow, 

Their  patient  petals  earthward  turned,  as  though 
Sleep's  soothing  eyes  had  looked  upon  the  scene. 

Still  dreams  the  forest.    One  might  think  dark  death 
Adown  its  bosky  aisles  had  slowly  passed ; 

And  in  a  dell  with  leafy  garlands  hung, 
Fanned  by  a  vagrant  zephyr's  piney  breath,  m 
Pan  lies  aslumber,  on  the  greensward's  cast, 
His  idle  oaten  pipes  beside  him  flung. 

WARWICK  JAMES  PRICE. 
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By  R.  R.  1'Hominedieu 


WHILE  the  public  eye  is 
centered  on  the  automo- 
bile, yet  there  is  an- 
other self-propelled  ve- 
hicle which  is  keeping  pace  with  the 
motor  car,  and  in  its  way  is  making 
history  for  the  country.  The  general 
public  has  heretofore  considered  the 
motorcycle  a  sort  of  "half  baked"  au- 
tomobile. It  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  freak  speed  machine  that  makes 
night  and  day  hideous  with  its  pop- 
ping exhaust.  There  have  been  some 
grounds  for  this  impression,  in  as 
much  as  those  who  first  took  up  the 
motorcycle  in  this  country  were  the 
racing  element  in  the  bicycle  world — 
those  youngsters  who  clamored  for  a 
position  in  the  public  eye  by  contest- 
ing in  speed  events. 

With  the  coming  of  the  motorcycle, 
they  forgot  the  bicycle  for  the  speedier 
machine,  and  gloated  over  the  fact 
'that  they  could  attract  public  atten- 
tion by  keeping  the  exhaust  wide 
open.  The  builders  of  motorcycles 
failed  to  appreciate  this  fact  until  too 
late.  Times  have  changed,  however, 
and  the  public  to-day  is  looking  with 
more  favor  on  the  motorcycle.  It  is 
the  automobile  of  the  wage  earner. 

There  is  not  an  artisan  in  San 
Francisco  or  the  State  of  California 
but  that  can  afford  a  motorcycle,  and 
with  the  improvements  of  the  high- 
ways, his  pleasure  hereafter  will  be  as 
great  as  that  of  the  owner  of  some 
big  machine,  but  without  the  expense. 

The  motorcycle  is  doing  yeoman's 
work  in  helping  settle  the  labor  ques- 
tion. The  artisan  does  not  have  to 
take  the  word  of  any  one  as  to  the 
condition  of  trade.  He  has  realized 
that  the  backbone  of  every  commer- 
cial proposition  is  based  upon  the 
condition  of  crops.  Crops  throughout 
the  country  are  good,  money  is  going 
to  be  easy,  and  the  man  in  the  city, 
feeling  its  benefits,  expends  his  inter- 
est, which  means  better  wages  and 


more  work  for  the  artisan.  If  crops 
are  poor,  the  reverse  is  certain  to  take 
place:  the  owner  of  a  motorcycle  has 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  back 
country  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives 
and  works.  He  is  able  to  realize  the 
toll  that  these  crops  will  pay  to  the 
city.  He  is  able  to  judge  just  what 
the  commercial  conditions  are  to  be  the 
coming  season,  and  is  therefore  better 
fitted  to  intelligently  handle  any  labor 
question  that  may  arise  in  his  section. 

Then,  again,  it  broadens  the  artisan. 
He  drives  far  into  the  country,  just  as 
far  as '  the  man  with  the  motor  car 
can  go.  He  meets  people  of  other 
cities,  towns  and  countries,  and  by  the 
interchange  of  thought,  he  is  broad- 
ened and  becomes  a  more  advanced 
man.  The  narrowness  brought  about 
by  six  days  of  hard  work,  with  a  rest 
on  Sunday,  around  a  saloon  corner  or 
knocking  around  the  city,  with  possi- 
bly a  short  run  to  some  picnic  grounds, 
is  erased  by  the  motorcycle.  This  is 
appreciated  by  a  visit  through  city 
parks  or  over  country  roads  on  any 
pleasant  evening  or  Sunday,  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hundreds  of  motorcycles  go  darting 
along  the  road  with  their  firefly-like 
lights  blinking  their  way  over  the 
highways.  What  a  difference  from 
ten  years  ago,  when  the  artisan  merely 
loafed  around  home  or  the  streets  in 
his  neighborhood,  waiting  for  the  time 
to  retire.  These  few  hours  of  rest  and 
relaxation  are  spent  in  the  open  air, 
with  his  wife,  son,  daughter  or  sweet- 
heart riding  on  the  extra  seat  with 
him. 

When  the  motorcycle  first  made  its 
appearance,  and  was  taken  up  by  the 
"speed  bugs,"  these  fast  machines 
were  driven  over  the  highways  at  a 
rate  of  speed  that  did  not  permit  of 
anything  but  watching  the  road.  Now 
that  it  is  taken  up  by  the  saner  people, 
they  are  driven  at  a  more  respectable 
pace,  and  those  riding  them  enjoy  the 
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full   benefit  of  touring,  equal  to  the 
pleasure  enjoyed  by  the  motorist. 

The  motorcycle  is  not  purely  the 
vehicle  of  the  artisan.  It  is  being 
taken  up  by  the  men  in  professional 
life — the  student  who,  in  this  high  ten- 
sioned  day  of  living,  has,  by  its  use,  a 
chance  to  relax;  his  income,  which 
generally  is  not  in  proportion  to  that 
paid  the  artisan  or  enjoyed  by  the 
business  man,  does  not  permit  him 
to  own  an  automobile.  But  he  can 
afford  a  motorcycle,  and  with  it  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  change  the  con- 
dition, financially,  morally  and  physi- 
cally, of  the  world.  It  allows  him  to 
drive  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth. 
It  gives  to  him  a  picture  book  for  his 
reading.  It  is  a  practical  illustration 
of  what  he  has  read,  and  fits  Kim  bet- 
ter to  write  and  discuss  the  world  of 
to-day.  The  small  details  that  very 
seldom  get  into  type,  and  which  are 
the  basis  of  all  great  points,  are  laid 
bare  to  him.  He  sees  the  economic 
questions  of  the  day  as  they  are,  and 
does  not  have  to  consider  type  im- 
prints which  practically  only  give  the 
main  deductions.  He  sees  things  as 
they  are,  and  draws  his  own  conclu- 
sions. He  sees  them  as  they  are,  from 
his  own  angle  of  thought,  and  is  bet- 
ter able  to  discuss  the  deductions  of 
others,  from  personal  contact  with 
conditions.  In  other  words,  he  re- 
ceives, by  the  use  of  the  motorcycle, 
an  education  more  profound,  more  sub- 
stantial and  greater  than  the  largest 
library  can  give  him. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  greatest 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization — by  the 
travels  of  the  man  with  the  thinking 
mind.  He  has  been  able  to  observe 
conditions  throughout  the  world,  and 
by  comparison,  been  able  to  make  de- 
ductions that  have  advanced  the  world 
morally,  financially  and  artistically. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  motor  car 
and  the  motorcycle,  these  pleasures 
were  restricted  to  the  few  with  unlim- 
ited means.  To-day,  the  automobile 
and  the  motorcycle  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  one  to  broaden.  Time,  now, 
is  merely  the  limitation.  The  time  that 


a  man  can  spare  beyond  the  struggle 
for  daily  bread  means  the  limit  of  his 
scope  of  advancement. 

There  is  another  man  to  whom  the 
motorcycle  has  been  a  God-send.  It 
is  the  man  with  ambition,  who  is  striv- 
ing to  be  more  than  the  ordinary 
wheel  in  the  commercial  machinery 
of  the  world — the  man  who  desires  to 
have  a  business  of  his  own,  who  feels 
that  he  will  be  able  to  be  more  than 
a  hired  man.  To  this  man.  who  is 
just  starting  out  in  commercial  life,  the 
motorcycle  means  much.  His  income 
will  not  allow  him  to  purchase  a  mo- 
tor car.  His  personal  and  family  needs 
and  the  needs  of  his  business  require 
that  he  must  be  conservative  in  hand- 
ling his  income.  To  him,  the  motor- 
cycle offers  its  great  educational  and 
pleasure  giving  properties,  at  a  cost 
that  he  can  easily  afford.  Like  the  ar- 
tisan and  the  professional  man,  he  is 
able  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  learn 
for  himself.  He  is  able  to  make  in- 
vestments and  increase  his  business, 
or  to  use  conservative  tactics,  as  con- 
ditions seem  to  warrant,  by  the  motor- 
cycle. He  ceases  to  be  subservient  to 
larger  business  interests.  He  has  in 
his  way  the  chance  to  be  as  great  as 
the  greatest  corporation.  He  does  not 
make  his  financial  moves  on  the  world 
of  words,  but  from  deductions,  the 
result  of  things  as  he  sees  them.  By 
this  means  the  keen  thinking  man  will 
be  able  to  expand  and  become  a  com- 
mercial figure  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  He  is  not  "Oregon- 
booted"  by  the  lack  of  personal 
knowledge.  The  motorcycle  makes 
his  possibilities  for  advancement  un- 
limited. It  is  now  purely  up  to  him 
what  he  shall  be. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
cost  of  running  a  motorcycle  and  a 
motor  car.  The  amount  of  money 
spent  on  a  Sunday  by  the  average  man 
will  run  his  motorcycle  for  a  month. 
It  is  the  cheapest  pleasure  and  educa- 
tion that  can  be  bought.  There  is 
nothing  that  offers  so  much  for  so  lit- 
tle, and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  every  household  will  have,  if 
not  a  motor  car,  a  motorcycle. 
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Weather  Wisdom 

To   take    the   edge   off 
the  weather   and   prevent   it   cut- 
ting, biting   or   piercing  you — to 
keep  your  skin   smooth, 
clear,     comfortable,     and 
healthy  under  all  weath- 
er   changes — use   Pears' 
Soap.      As   famed  for   its 
protective     influence     over 
the  skin  as  for  its  complexion 
beautifying  effects 


C-'-       N 


Pears'  Soap 

possesses    those   special    emollient   properties    that   act   like    balm 

upon    the   surface   of   the   skin,   and  while   making   it   soft    and 

velvety  to  the  touch,  impart  to  it  a  healthy  vigor  that  enables  it 

to  withstand  the  weather  vagaries  of  our  changeable  climate. 

Pears  is  the  Soap  for  all  Weather  and  all  People. 
Matchless  for  the  Complexion. 


The  Great  English 
Complexion    Soap 


'AH  rights  j,,  ,<r.:f" 

OF    MLL    SCENTED    SOMPS    PEMR  "     OTTO     OF    ROSE    IS     THE    BEST 
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The  Rarest  Thing  in  The  World 
Is  Now  on  Sale— 

This  Christmas — make  it  different.     Give  your  loved  ones  the  "rarest 

thing  in  the  whole  world."  It's  on  sale.  Peace  of  mind — contentment — real  enjoyment — aren't  these  the 
rarest  gifts  the  world  has  to  offer?  And  the  Apollo  Player  Piano  brings  them  with  it  and  keeps  them 
where  it  is.  You  and  yours  enjoy  music — good  music.  It  turns  unrest  into  peace  of  mind— it  transforms 
dull,  yawnful  evenings  into  hours  of  pleasure.  What  more  can  your  money  buy? 

We  said  "good  music."     We  meant  it.     Accenting  the  melody — omitting 

it  altogether,  playing  only  the  accompaniment  and  playing  that  accompaniment  in  any  one  of  eight  different  keys. 
The  Solo-  Apollo  does  this.  No  other  player  piano  is  permitted  to — Melville  Clark's  basic  patents  stand  in  the  way. 

And  the  Apollo  touches  down  on  the  keys — just  like  every  human  being 

who  ever  produced  a  sound  from  a  piano  by  striking  the  key.  And  the  Metronome 
Motor — as  finely  made  and  accurately  adjusted  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  the  best  watch 
ever  built — relieves  you  of  the  necessity  of  pedaling  to  rewind  the  music  rolls — a  touch 
of  a  lever  —  no  pedaling— and  the  roll's  rewound  and  you're  ready  for  another.  All 
these  things  and  more  are  yours  when  you  select  the  Apollo  Player  Piano. 

Investigate  right  now  so  that  Christmas  morning  will  find  a  Solo- Apollo  in  your 
home.  Send  us  your  name  on  a  postal  card,  a  letter,  a  telegram.  We'll  send 
you  reference  books  on  the  player  piano  proposition  that  are  worth  having. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY  . 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES—  512  FINE  ARTS  3UILD1NG.  CHICAGO    Ml       They're  worth 

NEW       V    0    U    K       SHOW       ROOMS:       306       FIFTH       AVENUE      ^\    having  and 

The  Melville  Clark  Piano  pottene*  unexcelled  tone  Quality  ^^^_       reading.    ^X 
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Chops       Roast  Lamb 


Gives  Keen  Edge  To  Appetite 


LEA  *  PERRINS 


SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL.    WORCESTERSHIRE 


Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce 
adds  much  to  the 
real  enjoyment  of 
many  dishes.  It  adds  zest  to  every  meal.  Its  popularity, 
extending  over  a  period  of  Eighty  Years,  is  based  on  qual- 
ities which  no  other  table  sauce  possesses. 

Improves  the  flavor  of  Hot  or  Cold 
Meats,    Soups,    Fish,    Gravies, 
Stews  and  Hashes.     A  neces- 
sity for  good  Chafing  Dish 
Cooking. 

An  Appetizer. 

JOHV  DCNCAN'S  SONS,  Agents,  New  York 


TEN  CENT  MUSIC:  Popular  and  Classic 


Why  pay  from  25c  to  75c 


a  copy  for  your  music  when  you  can  get  the  same  and  better  in  the  "  CEN- 
TURY EDITION"  for  only  lOc  a  copy  postpaid.  Positively  the  only  difference 
is  the  price. 

Send   lOc  for  one  of  the  following  and  if  not  more  than  satisfied  we  will 
refund  the  money: 

Regular  Price 

$1  00 
1  25 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


HUGUENOTS 

IL  TROVATORE 

LAST  HOPE 

MOCKING  BIRD 

NORMA 

RIGOLETTO 

SILVER  SPRING 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

MOONLIGHT  SONATA 

LAST  SMILE 


Smith 

Smith 

Gottschalk 

Hoffman 

Leybach 

Liszt 

Mason 

Smith 

Beethoven 

Wollenhaupt 


1  25 
1  25 
1  25 


COMPLETE  CATALOG   OF  1600  TITLES  SENT   FREE  ON  REQUEST 


Music  Department,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

21  SUTTER  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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San  Francisco 

"Overland  Limited" 

Protected   by 
Automatic   Electric   Block  Signals 

FROM    MARKET   STREET    FERRY    1O:2O   A.    M. 

To    CHICAGO 

in  68  HOURS 


Every  Travel  Comfort  is  afforded  on  this  train. 
The  Observation-Library-Clubroom  Car  is  a 
special  feature.  Daily  market  reports  and 
news  items  are  received  by  telegraph.  vour 
wants  are  looked  aft^r  by  attentive  employes 
and  the  Dining  Car  Service  is  excellent.  The 
route  across  the  Sierras  and  Great  Salt 
Lake,  through  Weber  Canon  and  over  the 
Trans-Continental  Divide,  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive one. 

Equipment  and  Track 
of    Highest    Standard 

UNION  PACIFIC 

San    Francisco— 42  Powell  Street.         Phone   Sutter   2940 

SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 

San  Francisco — Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel,  Ferry  Building.    Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend   Streets.         Phone   Kearny   180 

Oakland — Thirteenth   and    Broadway.       Phone   Oakland  162 

Sixteenth   Street  Station.         Phone   Oakland    1458 
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The   German   Savings 
and   Loan   Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868        Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member   of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Payment 

of  Deposits  only : 

MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  St..  Between  21st  and  22nd 
RICHMOND  DIST.  BRANCH.  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
HAIGHT  ST.  BRANCH.  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 


December  31,  1912: 

Assets 

Capital  actually  paid  np  in  cash 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds    - 
Employees'  Pension  Fund 
Number  of  Depositors 


$53,315,495.84 

1,000.000.00 

1.708.879.63 

148.850.22 

-     59,144 


Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m..  except 
Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.  and  Saturday  evenings  from  6:30 
o'clock  p.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m.  for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 


BISCOLA 

The  Perfect  Shortening  for  Pies, 
Cakes,  Pastries,    Bread,    etc. 


Two  pounds  of  BISCOLA  are  equal  to  Three 
Pounds  of  Butter.  BISCOLA  contains  no  hog 
fats.  Sold  at  all  tirst-dass  stores.  A  California 
Product.  Made  only  by 

MILLER    &   LUX,   Inc. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


A   Skin   of   Beauty   Is  a   Joy   Forever. 
DR.    T.    FELIX   GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 


or  Magical  Beautifier 


PURIFIES 
as  well  as 
Beautifies 
the  Skin. 
No  other 
Cosmetic 
will  do  It 


Removes   Tan,    Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash     and      Skin     Dis- 
eases and  every 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
flea  detectlen. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  W 
years;  no  other 
has,  and  is  so 
harmless  w  e 
taste  It  to  be 
sure  It  Is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  distin- 
guished Dr.  Lt.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  1  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations  " 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  '  goods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's    Poudre  Subtile 

Removes  Superfluous  Hair.     Price  $1  by  mall. 
FERD  T.   HOPKINS,  Prop'p,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New  York  City. 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 

Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  Information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  Intelligent 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  it.     Send  stamp  for  book- 

l(*t- 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 


147   Fifth    Avenue. 


CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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AMERICAN    MOTHERHOOD 


AND 


Valuable  Books  for  Parent  and  Child 


AMERICAN    MOTHERHOOD 

Is  a  magazine  for  mothers  and  for  fathers. 
It  is  edited  with  rare  understanding  of  the  needs 
Of  parents  ami  of  tlio  <  liiM.  Our  line  of  litera- 
ture for  chili  \voik  is  imr«i  w  trial  sub- 
scriptions only.  4  months,  L'5t/.;  15  months,  $1.00. 
Sample  copy  free. 

VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

• 

All  these  books  hnv>-  i>.-.-n  written  with  the 
utmost  <  an-  ami  thought  t>y  suHi  widely  known 
and  trusted  authorit  \iary  Wood- 

AlliTi.  I  iclla  Thompson  I,iit»-s.  l>r.  Kmma  F.  A. 
I'i;tk.>  ami  Kmma  Virginia  Fish.  Price*  are  for 
books  sent  postpaid. 

Almost   a    Man    $3.50 

Almost  a    Woman    50 

Teaching   Truth    50 

Child   Confidence    Rewarded    25 

Caring  for  the  Baby 50 

Preparation  for   Parenthood    ...  ...      .65 

The   Boy  and   Girl:   Adolescence    1.00 

Child,  Home  and  School   1.25 

Parents'  Problems  1.10 

Ideal    Married    Life    1.15 

OTHER  WORKS. 

Bible  Stories  for  Children    1.20 

Animal    Stories  for   Children    1.15 

Four  Little   Fosters    1.15 

Children's    Diet     75 

Husband  and  Wife   ...     .90 

Mothers'   Manual    90 

Baby's    Record    55 

Just   Away    60 

Mothers'  and   Teachers'   Club   Booklet 25 

CLUB    OFFER. 

The  following  books  have  been  prepared  espe- 
cially for  Mothers'  Club  work  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada; 

Preparation  for  Parenthood,  Dr.  Emma  F.  A. 
Drake;  The  Boy  and  Girl:  Period  of  Adolescence. 
Emma  V.  Fish;  Child.  Home  and  School.  Delia 
Thompson  Lutes;  Practical  Motherhood.  Dr. 
Helen  Campbell;  Children's  Diet  in  Home  and 
School.  Louise  E.  Hogan. 

This  complete  set  of  books  with  "The  Mothers' 
and  Teachers'  Club  Booklet"  and  one  year's  sub- 
srription  to  American  Motherhood  will  be  sold 
for  $6.75,  postpaid. 

Or  the  complete  set  of  books,  the  booklet  and 
year's  subscription  to  American  Motherhood  will 
be  given   postpaid   for   fifteen  new   yearly   sub- 
scriptions to  American  Motherhood. 
LEAFLETS. 

The  new  leaflets  are  handsome  in  appearance, 
printed  on  better  and  heavier  paper,  uniform 
in  size — 3*4x5%  inches — and  are  especially 
adapted  to  go  in  an  ordinary  business  envelope. 
The  prices  are  very  favorable,  and  Include  post- 
age to  home  and  foreign  countries. 


No. 


Title  of  Leaflet 


Price 
Each  100 


1  Sac-redness  &  Respon.  of  Motherhood  2c     $.50 

2  Teaching  Obedience  .60 

Proper  Diet.  Children  Under  Five 4c    1.10 

4  Purification    of    Desire    

5  Pure  Life  for  Two  2c      .50 

6  Helps  for  Mothers  of  Boys   

7  A  Preventable   Disease :: 

8  The   Chamber  of   Peao 

N'oble    Father    2c       .50 

11    Parenthood    and    Purity 3C       .70 

u  Th.-  I'.ir.l  With  a  Broken  Pinion  ..      .  3c      .70 

13  The   Angel's  Gift    . . .  2c      .50 

14  The  Cigarette  and  Youth  4c    1.10 

lf>  Truth    for    Lads    i 

16  Th. 

IT   Imi.iirity  In  Schools:  How  deal  with  it  : 
.11  l,o  Tauiilit:  Who  Teach  It  :: 
Miins    the    Appetite 

oment  in  Char'ter  Bldg.  : 
-<  His  Son's  Counselor..  2c      .50 
<   'tw'n  Mothr  .v 

5  Intlnce  of  Man'l  Train'g  on  Character  2c      .50 
iM  When  Does  Bodily  Education  Begin..   2c       .50 

25  Johnnie  and  the  Microbes   2c      .60 

26  Purity  in  the  Home   3c      .70 

27  Tli-  of  the  Sex  Nature 3c      .70 

28  The  Overthrow  of  Coercion 2c       50 

29  A  Friendly  Letter  to  Boya   2c      .50 

30  Conscientious  Compromises   2c       50 

31  Keep  Mother  and  Me  Intimate  ...     .  2c      .50 
::i'  Ailoi.-s.  ence    3C       70 

3  To  Expectant  Fathers    3, 

paratlon  for  Parenthood  6c    1.40 

6  Manual  Training  in  Element.  Schools  4c    1  10 

36  Confessions   of   a    Mother    2c       60 

37  The  Arm  Around  the  Boy 3c      .70 

38  The  Punishment  That  Educates   .     .   4c 

39  The  Child  of  the  Poor  3C 

40  Sitting  at  Childhood's  Feet  to  Learn  3c      .70 

41  The   Fussy   Mother    3C      .70 

42  To  Fathers  of  Sons  3C 

43  The  Girl  &  Her  Relations  With  Men  3c       .70 

44  Truth   for  Girls    ^ 

47  Cheerfulness  in  the  Home 3c       90 

BOOKLETS. 

300  The  Cause  of  the  Child 

301  Opening  Flower  of  Manhood   

303  Sex  Problems  of  Young  Men...  7c 

304  Mothers'  and  Teachers'  Club  Booklet 25c 

Please    order    by   number.      The    100   price    is 

never  given  on  less  than  100  of  one  kind.  50 
leaflets  assorted  as  you  choose  for  $1.00  post- 
paid, or  one  leaflet  of  each  kind  in  the  whole  list 
sent  for  $1.00  postpaid. 

20  leaflets  will  be  given  as  a  reward  for  se- 
curing one  new  yearly  subscription  to  American 
Motherhood  outside  of  your  own  home. 

AMERICAN    MOTHERHOOD 

202  Main  Street,  Cooperstown,    N.  Y. 
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Avoid  Delays  and  Breakdowns 


USE 


"The  Best  Automobile  Oil  That  is  Made' 

Zerolene   leaves   no  carbon   and   keeps    its   proper 

"body"   under  all  conditions  te 

Insist  on  Zerolene  in  the  original  packages,  put  up  in  &,  1  and  5  gallon  cans 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

Standard    Oil    Company 

(California) 
461   Market  Street  San  Francisco 


COMFORT 


SERVICE 

ON    THE 


SCENERY 


WESTERN   PACIFIC 

Are   Unequalled 
A  Wonderway  Through  Pictureland 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER  ROUTE 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
ANY  WESTERN  PACIFIC  AQENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

MS  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.     Phone  Sutter  1651. 

MARKET  STREET   FERRY   DEPOT.      Phone   Kearny  4980. 

132C  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.     Phone  Oakland  182. 
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DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 

Bank  of  Italy. 
<  Member  Associated  Sav'gs  B'nks  of  San  Francisco) 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31.  1912,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  January  2,  1913.  Divi- 
dends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the 
same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1913.  Money  deposited  on  or  before  January 
10th  will  earn  interest  from  January  1st. 
L.  SCATENA.  President.  A.  PEDRINI,  Cashier. 

Office — S.  I-:.  .Minor  Montgomery  and  Clay  Sts. 
Market  St.  Branch— Junction  of  Market,  Turk  and 
Mason  streets. 

DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

Italian-American    Bank. 

(Member  Associated  Sav'gs  B'nks  of  San  Francisco) 

For  tin-  half  y.-;ir  ending  I  •.•••. -inlicr  31,  1912,  a 
dividend  I.  "f  four  (4) 

per  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  free  of 
taxes 

1913.  1  livid. 'lids  not  < -ailed  for  will  be  added  to  the 
principal  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  from 
January  1.  i:<l  :•  .sited  on  or  before 

January  10,  1913,  will  earn  Interest  from  January 
1,  1913.  \  BBARBORO.  !';• 

Office — S.    }•'..   corner  Montgomery  and  Sacra- 

•tre<  ts 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 
Mutual   Savings  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

~3  B'nks  of  San   Krai. 

For  the  half  \.-ar  ending  1  >••.  -einl.er  31.  1912.  a 
dividend  lias  I..-. -n  di  the  iat.-  of  four  (4) 

per  cent   per  annum  on  all  savr  its,   free  of 

taxes,   payable  on   and   all  lay.  January  2. 

1913.        Deposits     not     called     for     an-     added     to     and 

bear  the  *aine  rat.    of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
January  l. 

C:KC.K.;I:  A    ST»KY.  cashier 

Office     7<>r,  Market  St.,  opposite  Third. 

DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 
Savings    Union    Bank    and    Trust    Company. 

.  Meinbei    &MO<  i  Hi  .1  S.i\  '«s   li'nks  of  Sal. 

the'    half    year    ending     !>«•.. -mb.-r    ."1.     I 

Dividend    has    1 n    declared   on    all    savings   deposits 

at   the  rat.-  of  four  Hip.  annum,   f. 

taxes,    pasahle    on    and    after    Thursday.    .Iain. 
l'.il:i.       A    dividend    not    drawn    will    be    added    • 
deposit    account.    |,, .,  ome    a    part    thereof.  '  an  ! 
dividend    from    January    1.    I'.'l."..      MOIL 
on   or    before    .lamiarv    1".    li'i::.    \\ill    earn    interest 
from   January   1.    I'-'lH. 

l:      I:     r.lKMISTKK.    Cashier 
Office— Mai  k.-t   St     at   Ciant   A\.      and  (  >'  Farr.-ll  St . 

DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 
Humboldt    Savings    Bank. 

iM.-mbei    Asso.-iated   Sav'i;s    ITnks  of  San    Krai: 

KOI  the  half  year  ending  December  :;i.  I'.MJ.  a 
dividend  has  been  dedal. -d  at  the  rat.'  of  four  (4) 
p.-r  cent  per  annum  on  all  Savings  1  .'posits,  t 

pavable  on  and  after  Thursday.  January  L'. 
r.'i::.  Dividends  not  .-ailed  for  an-  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  prii*-ij>al  from 
Januaiv  1st.  I'.'i:: 

lie    KI.KVKSAHU  Cashier. 

Office— 783   Market    St..    near    Kourth. 


DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 

The   Hibernia   Savings  and   Loan   Society. 
(Member  Associated  Sav'c.s   I'.'nks  of  San   Kra:. 

tin-  six  months  ending  I'd  ember  :il.  I'.'IJ.  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the-  rate  of  three  and 
three-fourths  i ::  :i-D  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits.  free  of  tax.-s.  payable  on  and 
Thursday,  January  i'.  I'.'i::.  Dividends  not  drawn 
will  be  lidded  to  depositois'  accounts,  become  a  part 
thereof,  and  will  earn  dividend  from  Januarv  1. 
1913.  Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  In.  \\>\:\. 
will  draw  interest  from  January  1.  I'.'i:: 

K     M      TOUIN.    Secretary. 
Office— Corner    Maiket.    McAllister   and    Jones    St*. 


DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 
The  German   Savings  and   Loan   Society. 

(The  German   Bank.) 

(.Member  Asso.-iated  Sav'gs  B'nks  of  San  Francis 
For   the   half   year   ending   December   31,    1912 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  ta: 
payable   on   and   after   Thursday,   Januai 
Dividends   not  called   for  are  added  to  the  depi 
account  and  earn  dividends  from  January  1,  1913 
GEORGE  TOIUXY.  Manage 
Office — 526    California    St  o    Branch — 3 

Mission  St.,  near  22d.     Richmond  D: 
Corner    Clement   street   and    7th    Ave.      Haight- 
Branch — Corner  Haight  and  Belvedere  Sts. 


CAMERA  OWNER' 


If  you  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  a  beautlfu 
practical,  interesting,  modern  photographic  ma| 
ailne,  written  and  edited  with  the  purpose  < 
leaching  all  photographers  how  to  use  the 
materials  and  skill  to  the  best  advantage,  eitht 
for  profit  or  amusement,  send  us  your  name  o 
a  postcard.  Don't  forget  or  delay,  but  write  i 
once.  The  three  latest  numbers  will  be  sent  fc 
21  cents.  11.60  a  year. 


AMERICAN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

>37   Pope   Building,    Boston,   Mass.,   U.    8.   A. 


Just 
One  Moment,  Pleas< 

If  you  are  interested  In  Picture  Taking,  yo 
•an  keep  posted  on  all  matters  relating  to  pbc 
tography  by  subscribing  to  the  lowest  price 
photographic  monthly. 


ONLY  SO  CENTS  PER  YEAR   (stamps  or  coin 


Himtt 


Laitit   Wrinkles 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

147  Fulton  Street 


Sithrriht   now 
Sample  Copy   Fru 

TOPICS 

New  Yor 


Gouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leav< 

A  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfum 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  han< 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  Improve  t 
complexion.  Sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps'  or  col 
F.  T.  HOD*'»«.  37  Great  Jones  St..  N.  V. 


Photographic  Post  Cards  made  from  your  films 
plates  by  one  of  long  experience,  4c.  each;  30c.  doa 
$1.50  hundred;  $10  thousand.  Films  developed  K 
roll.  Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  All  woi 
postp'd.  Fred.  L.  Marvin,  10  Y.M.C.A.  Bid.  Kane,  P 
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The 


Tremendous  thought  and  energy  have  been  expended  on  the  great 
motorcycle  problem  of  Comfort  for  the  Rider.  In  the  Patent  Office  there,  were 
recorded  during  the  past  few  years  over  3000  different  motorcycle  spring  devices.  But  none 
was  complete  and  final.  The  problem  still  remained.  The  difficulty  was  scratched  but  not 
erased.  It  remained  for  the  engineering  department  of.  the  Hendee  Manufacturing 
Company  at  one  decisive  stroke  to  solve  the  problem  of  years  with  characteristic  precision 
and  finality.  The  motorcyclist  now  has  his  utmost  demands  for  Comfort  realized  in  the 

Indian  Cradle  Spring  Frame 


This  new  and  revolutionizing  device  appeals  to  the  mind  like  a 
Sash.  It  is  so  simple  and  so  obviously  correct  that  its  advent  leaves 
nothing  more  to  be  said  or  done  concerning  motorcycle  springs. 

The  Cradle  Spring  Frame  is  simply  the  successful  and  practical 
application  to  the  rear  wheel  of  the  machine  of  the  Cradle  Spring 
Fork  as  used  in  connection  with  the  front  wheel  of  all  Indian  models 


for  the  past  three  years  with  such  conspicuous  success.  The  Indian 
Motocycle  is  now  leaf-sprung  fore  and  aft.  The  rider  forgets 
there's  any  rear  wheel.  Vibration  has  been  eliminated. 

Apart  from  the  wonderful  riding  qualities  of  the  machine,  the 
Cradle  Spring  Frame  effects  an  important  saving  in  the  life  of  the 
motorcycle. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOQ.     NUMEROUS   OTHER  IMPORTANT  FEATURES  EXPLAINED. 

Prices  same  as  1912  :  4  h.p.  Single,  $20O;  7  h.p.  Twin.  $250:  F.O.B.  Factory. 
1 500  Indian  dealers  are  ready  to  demonstrate  the  1913  models.     Place  your  order  early. 

"  Count  the  Indians  on  the  Road!  " 
THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  907  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 

Chicago  :  1251  Michigan  Avenue  San  Francisco  :  234  Van  Ness  Avenue  Denver  :  138  Sixteenth  Street 

Atlanta:  457  Peachtree  Street  London  :  184  Gt.  Portland  Street 
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First  Departure — 

SUNSET    LIMITED 

Train    de    Luxe 

Winter  Season   1918 

From  San    Francisco   6:OO    p.  m.   January  7th 

(Third   St.  Station) 

From  Los  Angeles         8:15   a.  m.   January  8th 
Arrives  New  Orleans    7:2O  p.  m.  January  lOth 

A  Once-a-Week,  Extra  Fare  Train 

With   every  comfort  and   convenience  for  travelers,   including: 

Barber  Shop          Ladies'  Maid          Stenographer 
Shower  Bath          Manicuring  Stock  Reports 

Valet  Service         Hairdressing          Buffet 

Will  leave  San  Francisco  on  Tuesdays,  Los  Angeles  on  Wednesdays, 
and  save  24  hours  in  running  time  to  New  Orleans. 

Observation-Clubroom  Car  witn  Ladies'  Parlor  and  Library.  Com- 
partment Car.  Two  Standard  Drawing-room  Sleeping  Cars, 
providing  Three-Room  Suites  if  desired.  Dining  Car  Service 
unexcelled. 

The  route  through  the  South  is  most  interesting  and  delightful, 
and  particularly  enjoyable  at  this  season. 

Close  connection  at  New  Orleni  s  with  fast  trains  to  Eastern 
cities:  also  with  Southern  Pacific's  commodious  Atlantic  steamers 
sailing  to  New  York  on  Sntuid-y-  and  Wednesdays. 

Southern    Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO:       H'Md  H  il  I ">   .  Pal  ce  Hold    Ferry  Station.       Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  To\vt  send  Streets  Static  n.     Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND:      Thirteenth  md  fcruaJway.     Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station.     Phone  Oakland  1458 
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$1.00   brings 

^"this  cut 

glass  water  set 

to  vour  home. 


One-qnart 
water  pitcher 
six  half-pint 
glaues,  14* 
inch  Herded 
Mirror. 


.        ., 

4t*  + 

life  I  I 
•Tf  M 


THIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

is  unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  In 
every  particular.  Order  quick  —  allotment  is  small.  Send  $1.00  for  on* 
years  subscription  to  COMMON.  SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
you  may  pay  $1.00  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
payments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  Is  to  introduce 
the  Magazine  into  ewy  borne.  Address  Dept.  75. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Perfect  Time. 
Keeper.    Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
(Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  Inlaid  Woods  of  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  and  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home  —  on  such  easy  terms  — 
mail  us  Ji.oo  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
afterwards  you  may  pay  ti.oo  a 
month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
and  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 

Dent.  75.  91  Library  Court. 


ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 


DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
inx  Hud  grading.  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Busings  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds— 
Busiie&s,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and.  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 


88    FIRST    STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Kearny    392. 


tnemseives 
from    all   blouse 
bother  by  looking  for 
and    making    sure    of    the 
label  shown  above. 

LGDK/or  the  LOOP 

BLOUSE A BOYS 

retails  for  less  and  for  more 
than  a  dollar,  but  those  made 
of  Fine  Madras,  controlled 
by  us,  designated  ar>  "RANGE 
3200,"  at  that  price  are 
distinctly  different.  Your 
dealer  will  blouse  your  boy 
as  he  never  was  bloused 
before  if  you  say  "3200." 

-Ask  the  mother  of  boys  that  wear  them — 
THEN  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Made 

by 


E  BLOUSE  MAKERS 

KfrE  BUILDING,          CLEVELAND,  O. 


New  York  Salesroom.  220  Fifth  Avenue. 
Chicago  Salesroom,  603  Medinah  Bldg. 
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"SIMPLEX" 

Percolator 

Regular  Retail  Price  $3.25 

PURE  ALUMINUM  PERCOLATOR 

With  French  Drip  Style  Liner 

Capacity  4^   Pints   (9  Cups) 


Manufactured  out  of  very  heavy  sheet  aluminum  :  all  one 
piece:  glass  top  on  cover;  pot  can  be  used  with  or  without 
Percolator,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  teapot. 

This  new  Percolator  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  simplest 
on  the  market.  Other  manufacturers  (as  investigation  will 

prove)  ask  from  $3.75  to  $4.25,  retail,  for  a  similar  pot,  same 
size,  capacity,  etc.  This  Percolator  is  beautifully  finished  and 
polished;  satin  finished  liner. 

Special  offer  for  new  subscriptions  to 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 


Both     for 


SIMPLEX  PERCOLATOR   delivered  anywhere  In  U.   S..    reg.  price         -        $3.26 

and 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  one  year.  reg.  price    S1.6O 


$4.7.~ 


50 


Publisher  Overland  Monthly  21  Sutter  St--et 

San  Francisco 
Enclosed  $3.50.       Please  send  Simplex  Percolator  and  Overland  AUmnly  for  one  year  to 


Name... 
Address. 


J 
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THE     ORIGINAL     VACUUM 
CARPET    SWEEPER 

I.ool;>  -ome\vhat  like  the  ordinary  carpet  sweeper  as  to 
si/.e.  operation  and  cost — but 

DIFFERS 


since  the  Sweeper- Vac  removes  every  particle  of  dust,  dirt 
•uid  threads  by  the  refreshing  air-process  and  raises   no 

Our  basic  patent  No.  OW.xin  js 


dust. 

Refuse   imitations, 
-on. 

Vie  offer  a  Free  Trial,  no  matter  where 
u  live.       No  electricity  needed.      Simply 
-He  us  and  either  say,  "I  wish  to  see  the 
Sweeper-Vac"    or    "Please     »end     further 
itiin"  we  will  do  the  rest. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 
We  attribute  from  oar    waiehonse  in 
San  Francisco;  quick  serrice.     Address 

>ttice. 

Pneuvac     Company 

406  Blake  BIdg..  Boston,  Mass. 


Chains 

AO-PUR 


Illustrated    Catalogue    on    Application. 
>fflce  and  Factory:  1714  Market  St.,  San  Franclcco. 
Branch:    1022    San    Pedro    Street,    Lot    Angeles 
1200   S.    Main    St.,    Los   Angeles. 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

F  ^*r->.   TRUSS  WEARERS,  Here's  Great,  Good,  News. 
53S"*""*cJr     ^Si^      Tiresome,  Torturous   Trusses  can   be 
PX^/H«K  ^>   S — ~\          I   thrown  away  forever,  and  it's  all  because 
''ft<r  <*&}  ^     |  S7T/AR7-.S  PLAPAO. PADS  are  dif- 

ferent   from    the    painful   truss,     being 
medicine  applicators  made  self-adhesive 
purposely  to  prevent  slipping  and  to  afford 
an  arrangement  to  hold  the   parts  securely  in  place. 
-    NO  STRAPS.  BUCKLES  OR  SPRINGS— caynot  slip. 
»N<       1909   I  so  Cannot  chafe  or  compress  against  the  pubic  bone. 
rK>---— I  Thousands  have  treated  themselves  in  the  privacy  of 
I  Kl&l    ftp    PI  APAfl    tne  home  and   conquered  the  most  on- 
*•   wr    rfc*»»nv    stinate    cases  — no    delay    from     work 
BoU  as  velvet  — easy  to  apply  —  inexpensive.     The  weakened  mus- 
cles recover  their  tone,  then  there  is  no  further  use  for   trusses. 
Awarded  Gold  Medal  International  Exposition.    Rome. 
WrUe  TODAY  and  Grand   Prix    at   Paris.  ITDl?!? 

let  us  prove  what  we  say  by  sendine  TRIAL   PLAPAO  "  Rtt 
PLAPAO   LABORATORIES.     Block  207.     St.  Louis.  N 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequaled. 
bod  or  tin  rollers.   "Improved" 
equires  ho  tacks.     Inventor's 
signature  on  genuine: 


CALIFORNIA  FLOWER  BEAD 
CHAINS  IN  ALL  COLORS 

Black  Rose,  Pink  Rose, 
Deep  Rose,  Carnation 
Red,  Violet,  Heliotrope, 
Sweet  Clover  Green, 
Forget- Me -Not  Blue, 
Orange  Blossom  Cream, 
California  Poppy  Yellow. 
Fragrant  as  the  flowers 
they  represent. 

This  chain  in  Lavalliere 
style  in  various  flowers 
named,  $2.50.  Other 
styles,  Sl.OO  and  up. 


Send   for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
KELP  CURIO  STORE,  439^  So.  Hill  St. 

We  are  manufacturers  Los    Angeles,  Cal. 


BIG  PROFITS 


i  a  d.\ejnK-and 
cleaning  establish- 
ment,   s  |>  1  e  n  d  i  (1 
Held,  little  capital 
needed.    \\v  teach  ii.\  mail.    Write  for  booklet. 

BEM-VONOE  SYSTEM.  Dept.  J-G.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

T7ITITI  O  I  have  cured  cases  of  2O  years  stand- 
I    i  j  in8T-    Trial  package  free  by  mail. 
"*  DR.  S.  PERKY.  Box  1860.  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Kid    yourself   of    this 
terrible    disease 

Send    today      for     our      KKKK     Booklet. 

TOWNS  RtMtDY  CO..  Baltimore.  Md. 

BIG     MONEY    IN    SONGS 

WF  PAY  '"""  '"''  ri'nt  ''  successful.  Send  us  your  Poems. 
TIL  FHI  SOUKS,  or  melodies  today.  You  may  be  able  to 
write  a  big  seller.  II.  Kirkus  Dngdalc  Co.,  Dept.  184,  Wash- 
ington. 1».  C. 


FITS, 


Epilepsy. 


A  Weekly 
Periodical 
for    the 
Cultured 
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Preserve 

Your 
Overland 
Monthly 


How  often  have  you  wished  to  read  an  article  or  story  in  some  back 
copy  of  a  magazine  only  to  find  that  copy  lost  or  mutilated  ?  You  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  we  have  succeeded  at  last  in  securing  a  really  practical 
binder.  You  can  now  have  your  Overland  Monthlies  in  the  form  of  a 
handsomely  bound  book,  ready  to  refer  to  at  any  time. 

The  Big  Ben  Binder 


is  the  simplest  binder  mide.  The  binding  is  as 
simple  as  sticking  papers  on  an  ordinary  file. 
Each  binder  holds  six  numbers  of  the  O.-crland 
Monthly  complete. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  a  regular  bound  book. 
The  cover  is  of  vellum  de  luxe  and  leather- 
the  name  stamped  in  real  gold  leaf.  The  binder 
makes  a  richly  bound  volume  that  will  be  a 
handsome  addition  to  your  library.  By  special 
arrangement  we  can  furnish  you  with  this  binder 
for 


Only  $1. 


Mer.-ly  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
slip  of  paper.  Simply  say  "Send  me  your  binder. 
I  enclose  $1."  The  binder  will  be  tent  prompt- 
ly, all  charges  prepaid. 3 

SeoJ   your  order  now  to 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

21  Sutter  Street  San    Francisco 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 
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For  Liquor  and  Drug  Users 

A  scientific  remedy  that  has  cured  nearly  half  a 
million  in  the  past  thirty-two  years.  Administered 
by  medical  specialists  at  Keeley  Institutes  only* 
Write  for  particulars 

To  the  Following  Keeley  Institutes: 


^^^^^Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
^^^^r      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
^^^      San  Francisco,  Cal. 
^  \-M  Haven,  Conn. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dwight,  III. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
Portland,  Me. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Kaiua*  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2801  Locust  St. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Portland,  Ore. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  812  N.  Broad  St. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  4246  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Columbia,  S.  C, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba 
London,  Eng. 

fou   like   to   HUNT   and    FISH, 
You  like  to  go  CAMPING— 

then  surely  you  will  en- 
joy the  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN  magazine, 
with  its  160  richly  illus- 
trated pages,,  full  to  over- 
flowing with  interesting 
stories  and  valuable  in- 
formation about  guns, 
fishing  tackle,  camp  out- 
fits— the  best  places  to  go 
for  fish  and  game,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  valu- 
able "How  to"  hints  for 
sportsmen.  The  NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN  is 
just  like  a  big  camp  fire 
in  the  woods,  where  thou- 
sands of  good  fellows 
gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about 
their  experiences  with 
rod,  dog,  rifle  and  gun. 
Think  of  it — twelve  round 
trips  to  the  woods  for  a 
$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it's  like,  we 
will  send  you  the 
NAT  IONAL 
S*PORT  SM  A  N 
magazine  for  3 
months  and  your 
choice  of  a  hand- 
some NATIONAL 
SPORTSMA  N 
B  R  O  THERHOOD 
emblem  in  the  form 
of  a  Lapel  Button, 
a  Scarf  Pin.  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as 
here  shown  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin.  Don't  delay — join  our  great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping,  Nature-loving  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN  BROTHERHOOD  to-day. 

NATIONAL    SPORTSMAN     MAGAZINE 
57    Federal    St.,    Boston,    Mass. 


Freight  Forwardina  Co, 

household  gooda  lo  and  f  rr>- 
Pftetfic Coast  443  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
6  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston      I   1501  Wright  Bldg..  St  Louis 
4  Whitehall  Bldg.New  York        878  Monadno«.k  Building,  San 
•5  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh      |  Francisco 

516  Central  Bldg.  Los  Ar.gelei 
Writ*  nearest  office 


For  Christmas  Buy  $, 
Her  a  Monarch 
Electric   Toaster      { 


At   last — the     ideal 
electric  table  toaster 

Handsome  polished  solid 
aluminum— fit  for  the  dain- 
tiest table.  Toasts  evenly 
without  scorching  in  45  sec- 
onds. Fits  any  lighting  socket,  attached  in- 
stantly, u^es  least  amount  of  current,  and  will 
last  a  lifetime.  Heating  Coil  is  indestructible. 
Patented  pins  hold  toast— no  clamping,  no 
bother.  The  ideal  Christmas  or  Birthday  gift  for 
women.  Guaranteed— money  back  in  30  days  if 
you  want  it.  Sent  safely  packed  with  6  feet  of 
cord  and  plug  ready  for  instant  use,  $1.  In  Can- 
ada, duty  paid,  $4.  Order  a  Monarch  today 
THE  MONARCH  ELEC.  MFG.  CO. 
11(8  Prospect  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


% 

lid 


The  SAINT  PAUL 

In    Saint    Paul 
THE    NEW     HOTEL 

4O  Rooms,  with  bath.  Single,  $2.OO 
8O  Rooms,  with  bath.  Single,  $3.5O 
SO  Rooms,  with  bath,  Single,  $3.O® 
5O  Rooms,  with  bath.  Single,  $3.5O 
4O  Rooms,  with  bath.  Single,  $4.OO 
1O  Suites.  Large  Sample  Rooms 

No  court  rooms  in  this  hotel.    European  Plan.    Metro- 
politan Cuisine.     For  Special  Arrangements  address 
CHARLES  G.  ROTH,  Resident  Manager 


is    the     oldest     and    brightest 
weekly    on   the    Pacific   Coast. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


e  1913  Gross  Country 

With  Unit  Gasoline  and  Electric  Motor 


In  the  1913  Cross  Country  you  will  find 
an  expression  of  the  owner's  good  • 

•iguished  in  appearance  and  grati- 
fying in  comfort,  the  Crosscountry  is  ideal 
in  appointments  most  pleasing  to  the  owner. 
You  don't  have  to  get  out  of  the  car  to  start 
or  to  light  the  lamps.  Simply  press  the 
button  and  you  are  on  your  v. 

At  the  instant  you  press  the  starting  but- 
ton the  electric  motor  starts.     As  the 
oline  engine  is  an   integral   part   it   is 
turning  at  the  rate  of    200  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Starting  Positive 

There  is  no  faltering  or  doubtful  turning 
effort.  It  is  quick,  potttive  and  continuous. 

After  the  explosions  start,  the  electric 
motor  automatically  changes  into  an  electric 
generator  and  is  creating  and  storing  elec- 
trical fiu-rgv  for  future  use. 

This  motor  generator  has  the  ability  to 
exert  many  times  the  effort  that  could  be 
required  of  it  for  purposes  in  the  car.  It 
consumes  but  one-sixth  of  a  horse  power 
and  generates  a-  much  current  as  can  be 
used. 

Motor  Fool  Proof 

In  construction  and  operation  it  is  prac- 
tically fool-proof.  In  the  most  exacting 


tests  and  even  with  severe  abuse  our  engi- 
i  n  unable  to  injure  it.     The 
entire  device  is  thoroughly  dependable;  so 
simple  tl:  in  who  does  not  care  to 

know  about  its  construction  t  the 

same  success  with  it  as  an  electrical  expert. 

With  fenders  of  sweeping  grace,  radia- 
tor high  and  distinctive  in  design— doors  20 
inches  wide,  the  car  is  rakish,  low  and  bal- 
ly.   Ten  inch  upholstery,  with 
vheels  and  tm  that  flex 

with  the  steadiness  of    the  pendulum  of  a 
dock,  afford  comfort  that  is  rare. 

Experience  the  feel  of  the  Cross  Countiy 
wheel.    It's  a  delight.     So   flexible  is    the 
motor  you  can  travel  four  or  forty  milt 
hour  with  equal  ease. 

10,000  Mile  Guarantee 

Its  reliability  is  vouched  for  by  our  ten  thousand- 
mile  guarantee. 

Every  Crocs  Country  it  guaranteed  for  ten  thou- 
sand miles  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  signed 
guarantee  which  we  will  gire  with  each  car. 

Back  of  this  is  the  reputation  <>f  this  company 
founded  upon  forty  years  of  man-..  \peri- 

ence  anil  a  credit  rating  the  highest  that  L)un  and 

1 

Body  styles  include  Limousine  and  Sedan  <.-' 
cars,  and  two,  four  and  five  passenger  open 

'.  for  a  catalog:  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
ountry  dealer. 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

of  California 
56-72  Twelfth  Street,  San  Francisco 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


A  Half  Inch  of  Cream 

A  Few  Movements  of  the  Brush 
A  Perfect  Lather 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream 

"  The  Perfect  Shaving  Medium  " 

Applied  directly  on  the  face — lathers  freely 
and  Instantly.  Contains  no  free  caustic  and 
absolutely  will  not  dry  on  nor  smart  the  face 
—breaks  down  the  beard  without  the  usual 
"rubbing-in"  with  the  fingers — extremely  eco- 
nomical— 100  shaves  per  tube — no  waste — 

sanitary — antiseptic. 

Mermen's  Shaving  Cream  is  not  the  hasty  prod- 
uct of  a  day.  but  the  result  of  three  years'  care- 
ful investigation  and  experimenting 
The  name  Mennen  la  behind  the 
cream. 

For  sale  everywhere,  25c. 
Sample  Tube  Free 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY 
Newark.  N.  J. 


Makers  of  the  Celebrated  M.<mi"ir-  ToiM  1'mvd.T 


RAISED  DOUGHNUTS 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  of  all  the  pastry  made, 
doughnuts  take  ihe  lead.  Children  like  them.  To  have 
them  rich,  but  wholesome  and  digestible,  with  fine  flavor,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

REOlPE-Pilute  six  tabiespnonfuls  Borden's  Con- 
densed .Milk  with  one  and  two  thirds  cops  water:  scald  ; 
add  one  hcanlnK  tablespoontul  butter,  and  stand  aside 
to  cooi.  Add  half  a  cake  oompremed  yeast  dlMOlji  d 
in  one-half  cup  hike-warm  water,  four  table»r>oonfii]« 
Biwir  and  enonirli  Hour  to  make  a  batter;  beat  well, 
cover  and  stand  In  a  moderately  warm  vlace  overnight. 
In  the  iiinrnini:  Mir  in  time  well- 
beaten  '-ess,  add  a  pinch  «'  salt 
and  suftlcient  flour  to  make  a  sott 
dontrh;  knead  lightly,  cover,  and 
:  when  liirht,  l:il  eonl  about 
half  the  doiK'h.  ndl.  cut  into 
dOOghnnti  with  a  lame  round  cut- 
ter, and  let  stand  hall  an  hour 
h.>fore  trying  in  smoKing  hot 
tat. 

Write  forBorden's  Recipe  Book 

.    /    Borden's  Condensed  MiikCo. 

"Leaders  of  Quality" 
Eat.  1857  New  York 


The 


"Great 
Grip" 

Nut  Shelter 


SHELLS    THE    NUTS    WITHOUT    MASHING   THE    MEAT 

A  genuine  pleasure  to  shell  nuts  at  your  own  table 

Price    $1.50 
An  attractive  holiday  gift  Write  for  booklet. 

PALACE   HARDWARE    CO.,  MTMAKKET  STREET.  Below 

TINE  TOOLS  CUTLERY  CARVING  SETS 
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SPECIAL 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

SUBSCRIPTION    OFFER 


One  Practical— One  Amusing—Both  Interesting 


£  THIS  BOOK  MAKES 

FIGURING  EASY 
It  is  Right  Up  To  Date 

With  all  the  accurate  short-cuts  for  manu- 
facturers, banks,  wholesale  and  retail  stores, 
contractors  and  bookkeepers. 

The  rules  in  this  splendid  book  are  all  pro- 
ven and  are  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  compu- 
tations in  numbers. 

The  author  has  put  into  this  book  the  in- 
formation and  rules  in  actual  use  in  the  fore- 
most manufacturing  and  mercantile  offices  of 
the  large  cities,  for  city  and  country  use. 

FREAKS  OF  FIGURES 

A  unique  collection  of  interesting  Arith- 
metical Recreations  and  Amusing  Mental 
Diversions,  suitable  for  Parlor  hntertain- 
ments,  Social  Gatherings  and  the  Home 
Circle,  for  Young  and  Old.  , 

With  this  book  you  can  provide  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  entertainment  at  social 
gatherings,  and  when  any  member  of  a  com- 
pany is  armed  with  one  of  these  books  the 
dullest  gathering  can  quickly  be  enlivened,  j 


'Practical   Brief  Figuring 
Freaks  of  Figures 
Overland  Monthly,  one  year    - 

Special  Subscription 
Offer, 


Total 

.00 


$2.60 


MAIL  THIS  ORDER  NOW 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

21  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Enclosed  Two  Dollars.    Please  send  Practical  Brief  Figuring,  Freaks  of  Figures 
and  Overland  Monthly  for  one  year,  to  the  following  address: 


Please   Mention  Overland    Monthly  When   Writing  Advertisers. 
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Clear  Vision  Brougham 


Model  42 
S3.OOO  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


Christmas  Morning ! 


A  Detroit  Electric! 


A  gift  that  extends  the  Christmas  spirit  indefinitely.  It  brings  Joy  to  ALL  the  fam- 
ily from  morning  'til  night,  from  Christmas  'til  Christmas,  year  after  yeai — a  perennial 
pleasure. 

Known  as  "Society's  Town  Car,"  the  Detroit  Electric  for  1913  more  than  ever  em- 
bodies the  conservatism  and  dignity  of  class.  For  style  It  is  INIMITABLE.  In  per- 
formance it  is  SUBSTANTIAL. 

The  real  advances  made  in  the  development  of  the  electric  automobile  are  distinctly 
Detroit  Electric  ideas,  as  an  investigation  of  any  1913  Detroit  Electric  car  will  prove. 


1913     DETROIT    ELECTRIC 

MODEL  42  CLEAR  VISION 
BROUGHAM,  4 
or  5  passengers — 
seats  facing  for- 
ward   Price  $3000 

MODEL  37  Extension  Clear 
Vision  Brougham, 
5  passengers — 
seats  facing  for- 
ward   Price  $3600 

MODEL,  35  Extension  Brou-, 
gham,  4  passen- 

All    Prices   F.   O.    B.    Detroit, 

Remember,   the   vital,    UNSEEN    parts  of  an  electric 
of  your  investment.      Our  1913   Detroit   Electric  catalog 
Is  sent  upon   request. 


MODEL 


MODEL  39 


MODEL  40 


LINES 

gers,  seats  face- 
to-face  Price  $2850 

36     Brougham,   2  to  4 
passengers — seats 

face-to-face    Price  $2700 

Business..  Man's 
Roadster,  2  pas- 
sengers   Price  $2350 

Ladies'  Open  Vic- 
toria, 2  to  4  pas- 
sengers   Price  $2300 


Mich. 

automobile  are  the  very  bulwark 
covers  these   points  in   detail.      It 


ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  CO.,  427  Clay  Ave.,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Reliance  Automobile  Co.,  San  Francisco.    Cal. 

California  Elec.  Garage,  Pasadena. 
Detroit  Elec.  Garage  Co.,  San  Diego. 
Fred  I.   Kitt,   Sacramento,   Cal. 
Frank  C.  Riggs,  Portland,  Ore. 


I  ,<>s   Angeles, 

United  Elec.  Garage  Co.,  Oakland. 
L.  J.   Kitt,   Stockton,   Cal. 
Broadway  Automobile  Co.,   Seattle  Wash. 
Hoffmeister  Bros:,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Woods  Motor  Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
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Sews  Leather 
Quickly 


Wonderful  Automatic 

Stitcher 


MYERS 

Famous  Lock  Stitch 
SEWING  AWL 


Tools  in 
the  Handle 


IS  the  original  and  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  invented. 
It  is  designed  for  speedy  stitching,  to  be  used  by  all  classes,  the  inexperienced  as  well 
as  the  mechanic.  Its  simplicity  makes  it  a  practical  tool  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilled.  With  this  tool  you  can  mend  harness,  shoes, 
tents,  awnings,  pulley-belts,  carpets,  saddles,  buggy-tops,  suitcases,  dashboards  or  any 
heavy  material.  You  can  sew  up  wire  cuts  on  horses  and  cattle,  therefore  the  veterin- 
arian and  stockman  find  it  indispensable.  The  patent  needle  is  diamond  point  and 
will  cut  through  the  thickest  of  leather.  It  has  a  groove  to  contain  the 
thread,  running  the  full  length  through  the  shank,  overcoming  any  danger  of 
cutting  off  the  thread  when  sewing  heavy  material. 

The  reel  carrying  the  waxed  thread  is  in  a  most  convenient  position  under  the  fingers'  ends,  so 
that  the  tension  can  be  controlled  at  will  l>y  a  simple  movement  of  the  fingers  on  the  reel  and  t lie 
thread  can  be  taken  up  or  let  out  as  desired.  Tins  feature  is  very  essential  in  a  device  of  this 
kind.  These  are  exclusive  features:  Convenient  to  carry— Always  ready  to  mend  a  rip  or  tear 
in  any  emergency— Tools  in  the  hollow  of  the  handle— Assorted  needles — A  supply  of  waxnl 
thread—Wrench  and  screw-driver  combined.  Complete  with  instructions,  for  Ct-f  OO 


Though  it  is  not  necessary,  a  holder  for  the 
leather  sometimes  speeds  the  work.  One  can 
easily  be  made  by  sawing  a  barrel  stave  in 
two — a  bolt  and  thumb  screw  inserted  near 
the  center,  and  the  lower  ends  hinged 
to  suitable  piece  of  woo<l. 


Illustration  shows  the  proper  way  to  start 
sewing  with  the  Myers  Lock  Stitch  Sewing 
Awl.  Note  that  the  thread  is  shortened  logo 
clearthrough.  The  forefinger  must  hold  thread 
spool  from  turning,  until  needle  has  carried 
shortened  thread  entirely  through  leather. 


Prices  of  Awl  and  Supplies  Postpaid 


Sewing    Awl    Complete,    ready    for    use 
Needles,  extra  assorted 
Thread,  26-yard  skeins,  waxed 
Reels,  with  thread,  waxed 


$1.OO 

each  lOc.  per  dozen  .76 
each  lOc,  per  dozen  l.OO 
each  16c,  per  dozen  1.6O 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER! 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY.    21  Sutler  Street.   San   Francisco.   Cal. 

Please  send  MYERS  FAMOUS   LOCK  STITCH    AWL  and  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  for  ONE  year  to  the  following  address  for  $2  enclosed. 


Name. 
Street. 
City_ 


State. 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 

Broadway  at  54th  Street 

Near  50th  Street  Subway  and  53d  Street  Elevated 

"Broadway"  Cars  from 
Grand  Central  Depot 
pass  the  door. 

Also  7th  Ave.  Cars  from 
Pennsylvania  Station. 

.  New   and   Fireproof 

Strictly  First-Class 
Rates  Reasonable 

$2.50 
With  Bath 

and   up 

Send  for  Booklet 

Ten       minutes'      walk 
to  30  theatres 

H.   P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  With  Hotel  Imperial 


The 

RITTENHOUSE 

HOTEL 

Chestnut  and  Twenty-Second  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

A  refined  Home-Like  Hotel,  catering 
to  Discriminating  Transient  and  Per- 
manent Guests. 

Located  in  the  very  heart  of  Philadelphia's 
most  select  residential  section,  yet  within  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  the  railroad  stations,  shopping 
district  and  theatres. 

An  exclusive  cafe-cuisine  and  service  of  the 
highest  standard. 

European  plan,  $1.50  per  day  and  up. 
American  plan,  $4.00  per  day  and  up. 

R.  VAN  GILDER,  Manager 


You   Can  Weigh 

What 

You   Should  Weigh 

You  can,  I  know  it  because  I  have 
reduced  30,000  women  and  have 
built  up  as  many  inon — seientifi- 
cally,  naturally,  without  drugs,  in 
the  privacy  of  their  o\\  n  rooms;  [ 
can  build  up  your  vitality — at  the 
same  time  I  strengthen  your  heart 
action;  can  teach  you  how  to 
breathe,  to  stand,  walk  and  relieve 
such  ailments  as  nervousness,  tor- 
pid liver,  constipation,  indigestion,  etc. 

One  pupil  writes:  "I  weigh  s:; 
pounds  less,  and  I  have  gained 
wonderfully  in  strength." 

Another  says:  "Last  May  I 
weighed  Hxi  pounds,  this  May  I 
weigh  12fi,  and  oh!  I  fop  I  SO 
WELL." 

Write   today  for  my  free 
booklet 


SUSANNA    COCROFT 


Dept.  92 


86  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Author  of  "Growth  In  Silence,"  "Self  Sufficiency,"  etc. 


Every  Woman 

is  Interested  and  should 
I  know  about  the  wonderful  ' 

1  MARVEL  WhirlinfrSprtjr 

e  new  Vairlnal  Syrlnre, 

Best Most  convenient. 

It  cleanses  In- 
stantly. 


Ask  TOOT  dmtrtrlst  fo_  , 
tt.  If  he  cannot  supply 
tbe  MARVEL,,  accept 
no  other,  but  send  stamp 
for  illustrated  book— sealed.  _. 
rlres  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions invaluable  to  ladies. 
•  ABTKL  CO.,  44  Kut  2»d  Hu,  HEW  YORK. 


Watch  Tower  Readers 

THE  TWELVE  ARTICLES  ON 

"  GOD'S  CHOSEN  PEOPLE  " 

By  Pastor  Charles  T.  Russell 
republished  from 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

Bound   in  Pamphlet    Form 
PRICE  50  CENTS  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 
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The  Greatest  Automobile 
Value  in  the  World 


ASK  ANY  ONE 


And  when  you  purchase  a  Cadillac 
motor  car  you  not  only  get  full  value  for 
your  money,  but  you  will  also  be  assured, 
as  long  as  you  own  the  car,  of  that  un- 
equaled 

DON  LEE  SERVICE. 
Don  Lee  service  means  something  in 
California.  It  means  that  from  the  min- 
ute you  accept  delivery  of  your  Cadillac 
the  mechanical  force  of  the  Don  Lee  or- 
ganization will  feel  it  their  duty  to  see 
that  the  car  gives  you  perfect  service. 
And  this  does  not  mean  just  enough  at- 


tention to  keep  you  satisfied,  but  service 
that  will  make  you  honestly  feel  that 
there  is  no  better  motor  car  in  the  world 
than  your  Cadillac. 

If  you  think  this  is  advertising  talk, 
interview  the  Cadillac  owners — there  are 
plenty  of  them.  Stop  the  first  Cadillac 
you  see — ask  the  owner  how  he  likes  his 
car  and  Don  Lee  service.  Ask  the  1912 
owners,  the  1911  owners,  the  1910  own- 
ers, and  down  the  line  to  the  earliest  of 
Cadillacs.  They  are  all  running — and 
the  Cadillac  bought  today  will  be  a  high- 
grade  automobile  five  years  hence. 


1913  Touring  Car,  Coupe  and  Limousine  Now  on  Exhibition 


Oakland 


512   Golden   Gate   Ave.,    San  Francisco 

P.  T.  PRATHER,   Manager 
Fresno  Sacramento  Pasadena 


Los  Angeles 
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Cigarette 
of  Quality 

AROMATIC   DELICACY 

MILDNESS 

PURITY 


At  your  Club  or  Dealer's 
THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,  Maker*,  New  York. 


PACIFIC 

CEDAR 

CHESTS 


Attractive   in   appearance.  An   ali-olute   protection  for 

Furs,  Woolens  and  other  articles  against 

Moths,  Dust,    Mice    or    Insects 

Manufactured  to  stand  any  climate.       An  Ideal  Gift  for 

Christinas.  Numerous  styles  to  select    from. 


For 

Christmas 


Nos.   40-41-42 


Above  chest  in  three  sizes— 4O,  5O,  60    inches. 
BEST    VALUE  BEST    DESIGNS 


Send  for  catalogue   and  prices. 
BEST    WORKMANSHIP 


MISSION    FURNITURE    WORKS, 


US  South  Holly  Street 
MEDFORD,    OREGON 
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KELLY-  SPRINGFIELD 
AUTOMOBILE    TIRES 


In  buying  motor  car  tires, 
put  your  faith  in  a  name 
that  for  fourteen  years  has 
stood  for  definite  knowledge 
of  road  requirements  and 
the  quality  to  meet  those 
requirements- 

Kelly- Spring  field 


Kelly  -  Springfield    Tire    Co 

489    Golden    Gate    Ave.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

CHAS.  W.  FLINT,  Pacific  Coa»t  Manager 
Oakland  Agents,     KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  SHOP,     172   12th  Street 
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J  nAjm  ;wiu/wwutt£  at  toe  oxaxLuii  imiJ^'fuute 
ta&ti  SodcU*  Stitt,  IvocL  A>e  uoi  Aoia^acoxUt 


The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 


TEAR    OFF 

O.M. 
Please  send  particulars  in  regard  to  Accident  Insurance.     My  name,  address  and  date  of  birth  are  written  below. 
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NABISCO 


The  one  dessert  confection  to  be  served  on  any 
and  all  occasions — with  ices  and  sherbets,  with 
fruits  and  beverages. 

In   ten   cent   tins;  also   in 
twenty-five   cent   tins. 

^^  CHOCOLATE,  TOKLNS— 

Another    dessert    confection 
coated  with  rich  chocolate. 

NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 

COMPANY 
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If  All  Typewriters  Were  Free 
Which  One  Would  You  Choose? 


Ask  Yourself  Seriously  This  Question — 
and  insist  on  an  answer! 

"\(  all  typewriters  were  free,  and  I  could  have" 
but  one,  which  one  would  I  choose?" 

First  <>t'  all.  would  you  choose  a  Trust  Built, 
Monopoly  (i\\nc(l  Typewriter,,  or  one  like  the  Fox 
Visible  Typewriter  that  is  Independent  of  all 
combinations? 

Would  you  choose  a.  Self-Style  "visible"  type- 
writer on  which  only  a  part  of  the  writing  was 
visible,  or  would  you  choose  the  Fox  Visible 
Typewriter  on  which  all  of  the  writing  is  visible 
all  of  the  time? 

Would  you  choose  a  typewriter  that  would  only 
write  in  one  color  or  would  you  choose  a  Fox 
Visible  Typewriter  which  will  write  in  Two 
( 'olorsV 

Would  you  choose  a  typewriter  with  the  rib- 
bon moving  from  spool  to  spool  in  a  straight  line, 
usiiur  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  ribbon,  or  the 
Fox  Visible  Typewriter  with  its  Oscillating  Rib- 
bon Movement  that  "Zig-Zags"  the  ribbon  in 
front  of  the  type,  thus  utilizing  every  portion  of  it,  and  making  one  ribbon  last  as  long  as  five 
ny  other  typewriter? 

Would  you  choose  a  noisy  typewriter  with  a  heavy  touch  and  action — -both  made  necessary  by 
the  friction  in  its  working  parts — or  would  you  choose  the  Fox  Visible  Typewriter,  which  has  the 
i    any  typewriter  built  and  which  makes  almost  no  noise,  and  will  last  a  lifetime, 
:i.-tion  lias  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  point? 

Now  then,  Mr.  Typewriter  Buyer,  read  on 

It    is   easy   to    make   advertising    claims   of  superiority,   but  we  will    prove  every  claim   that  we 
have   made  by  sending  to  anyone,   anywhere,  one  of  our  typewriters  on  ten  days  free  trial — ALL 
EXPRESS  CHARGES  PREPAID. 

Send  today  for  a  catalog  and  prices.  Select  from  this  the  model  wanted,  width  of  carriage,  style 
of  type,  etc.,  and  a  typewriter  put  up  just  as  yo  u  want  it  will  be  sent  you  for  trial.  After  trial 
if  the  typewriter  is  perfectly  satisfactory  you  can  pay  us  a  little  down  and  the  balance  monthly, 
or  in  all  cash,  as  you  prefer. 

We  have  a  few  very  fine  Samples  that  our  road  salesmen  have  used  for  a  short  time  only  for 
demonstrating  purposes,  and  on  this  stock  we  can  make  very  low  prices.  The  quantity  is  lim- 
ited, and  if  interested  write  at  once. 

Samples  Sent  on  Free  Trial 


Fox  Typewriter  Company 

4801-4811    Front  Avenue 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


OVERLAND   MONTHLY  COUPON. 

Dear  Sirs: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
your  catalog,  and  write  me  your  Free  Trial 
offer  on  Fox  Visible  Typewriters. 

Name    


Address 
Business 


J* 


* 
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IMiilli]' 


"The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman  is   Cleanliness.' 


>al  satisfaction  :n  looking   charming  and  Jainr 
when  she  knows  everything  about  her  is  exquisitely  clean. 

NAIAD  DRESS  SHIELDS 


,JL  are  thoroughly  hygienic  and  healthful  to  the  most  delicate  skin;  are  abs 

free  from    rubber,    with  Its  disagreeable   odor;    can   be   easily    and   <^^H 
STERILIZED  by  Immersing   in   boiling   water   for  a   few   seconds  only.       They   are   prefer r 
well-gowned  women  of  refined   taste. 

At  stores  or  sample  pair  on  receipt  of  _  •<;/'/•  ^uardiit^ 

A  handsome  colored  reproduction  of  this  beautiful  Coles  Phillips  drawing  on 
heavy  paper  10  x  12  sent  for  lOc.      No  advertising. 

The  C.E.  CONOVER  CO.,Mfrs.,  101  Franklin  St.,  NEW  YORK 


1913 


PRICE    15    CENTS 


Always  on  Guard 


No  matter  where  a  ship  may  be  along 
Ilk  American  coast;  no  matter  how  dark, 
or  cold,  or  stormy  the  night,  the  coast 
izuard  is  on  watch,  patrolling  the  nearest 
beach  or  rocky  cliffs. 

This  man,  always  on  guard,  could,  by 
his  own  unsupported  efforts,  do  little  to 
save  life,  or  to  guide  ships  away  from 
perilous  points. 

As  a  unit  in  an  efficient  system  and 
able,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  command 
the  service  of  his  nearby  station,  he  be- 
comes a  power  to  whom  all  ship  owners 
and  passengers  are  indebted. 


In  the  same  way,  the  Bell  Telephon 
your  home  and  office  is  alway- 

By  itself,  it  is  only  an  ingenious  iru 
ment;  but  as  a  vital  unit  in  the  Bell  Sys 
which  links  together  seven  milliqn  o 
telephones  in  all  parts  of  this  c 
single  telephone   instrument   i 
power  to  help  you  at  any  momt.it  of 
hour,  day  or  night.  ,  * 

It  costs  unwearying  effort  and  milli 
of  dollars  to  keep  the  Bell  Syst 
on  guard,  but  this  is  the 
service  that  can  adequate! 
the  social  and  commercial  need- 
people  of  a  Nation. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPAI* 
AND  ASSOCIATED    COMPANIES 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 
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If  you  enjoy  musical  comedies, 
you  should  have  a  Victor 

This  wonderful  instrument  not  only 
repeats  for  you  right  in  your  own  home 
the  charming  selections  from  the  popular 
operettas  now  delighting  the  public,  but 
revives  for  you  beautiful  old-time  favor- 
ites which  are  rarely  heard  nowadays, 
and  also  brings  to  you  many  of  the 
European  successes  long  before  they 
are  produced  in  this  country. 

With  a  Victor  you  can  hear  sparkling 
medleys  of  a  half-dozen  or  more  selec- 
tions from  more  than  fifty  operettas,  su- 
perbly rendered  by  the  talented  Victor 
Light  Opera  Company;  or  you  can  hear 
individual  numbers  sung  by  leading 
stage  favorites. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  forms 
of  music  and  entertainment  that  delight 
you  on  the  Victor. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world 
will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music  for  you. 

Victor- Victrolas  $15  to  $200.  Victors  $10  to  $100. 
Easy  terms  can  be  arranged  withjour  dealer  if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors. 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  combination .  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

Victor 


NEW  VICTOR  RECORDS  ARE  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  DEALERS  ON  THE  28TH  OF  EACH  MONTH. 
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OVERLAND     MONTHLY 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  the   West 
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FRONTISPIECES— Hazards  of    Climbing    Mt.    McKlnley 

MOUNT   McKINLEY 

HAZARDS  OF  CLIMBING   MOUNT  McKINLEY 
illustrated   from   photographs  by  the  author. 

CHATEAUX  d'ESPAGNE.      Verse 
THE    ROMANCE    OF   CALIFORNIA    OIL     . 
Part  I. 

lllust  11    photographs. 

THE    UNSIGNED    DEED.      Story 

A   PORTRAIT.      Verse 
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THE    MEANING.      Verse 

A    JUDAS   GIFT.      Story 

THE   WINTER'S  WOE.      Verse       .... 
THE   PELICAN    IN  ARMOR.      Story 

AT    NIGHT-TIME.      Verse 

SECRET  OF  THE   LAKE    HOUSE.      Story 
GETTING    EVEN    WITH     BILLY.       Story 
THE    NEIGHBOR    'CROSS    THE    WAY.       Verse 
THE    "BAD    WOMAN'S    VOTE." 

PROCESSIONAL.       Verse 

AN    EARLY    FLAG   OF   CALIFORNIA 

Illustrated   from    photographs. 

TO    CORDELIA.       Verse 

CREATING    AN    EXPOSITION        .... 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 

ALTRUISM 

BALLADE    OF    THE    DRIED    LEAVES.      Verse 
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NOTICE. — Contributions  to  the  Overland  Monthly  should  be  typewritten,  accompanied  by  full 
return  postage  and  with  the  author's  name  and  address  plainly  v.-ritten  in  upper  corner  of  flist 
page. 
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"/  feel 

like  a  new 

nan — 

Sanatogen 

certainly  did  help  MY  nerves9 

rHE  greatest  boon  vouchsafed  any  man  is  good  health.    And  thousands 
of   men   and  women  today   tender  grateful  tribute  to   the   remarkable 
evitalizing  power  of  Sanatogen  in  aiding  them  to  find  their  way  back  to 
icalth  and  strength. 

If  YOUR  nerves  have  given  way  under  the  overtaxing  strain  of  illness, 
verwork  or  worry,  if  your  daily  work  is  toilsome  effort,  if  digestion  is  an  un- 
iertain,  discomforting  function,  if  you  lack  ambition  in  even  the  little  things 
f  life— it  is  high  time  you  gave  serious  and  thoughtful  heed  to  the  crying 
•emands  of  your  nerves  for  help.  You  may  do  well  to  consider  whether 
lanatogen  will  do  for  you  what  these  multitudes  of  men  and  women  have 
lid  in  writing  it  has  done  for  them. 

Sanatogen  offers  a  natural  food-tonic  for  overworked  nerves  in  its  com- 

jinat-on  of  purest  protein  and  organic  phosphorus.     This  combination  feeds 

,ie  nerves  with  the  elements  they  require  and  in  a  form  that  is  easily  and 

:adily  digested.     There  is  no  tax  on  the  stomach — no  artificial  stimulation  to 

rge  on  the  tired,  hungry  nerves.    It  reaches  the  nerve  cells,  supplying  them 

ith  the  material  they  need  and  helping  other  foods  to  nourish  and  invigorate. 

That  Sanatogen  has  meant  renewed  health  and  ambition  for  a  vast  num- 

ir  of  men  and  women  is  significant — that  it  has  won  the  enthusiastic  praise 

id  written  endorsement  of  over  16,000  physicians  may  suggest  Sanatogen 

i  the  logical  answer  to  the  demands  of  your  nerves. 

This  Remarkable  Book  FREE 

Weask  you  earnestly  to  get  acquainted  with  Sanatogen.  Investigate  our  claims  first  if  you  like, 
and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Ask  your  doctor  about  it  and  in  any  case  write  at 
once  for  our  book,  'Nerve  Health  Regained,"  written  in  an  absorbingly  interesting  style, 
beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  facts  and  information  of  vital  interest  to  you.  This  book 
also  contains  evidence  of  the  value  of  Sanatogen  which  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  conclusive. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes,  $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60 

Get  Sanatoeen  from  your  druggist— if  not  obtainable  from  him,  fent  upon  receipt  of  price. 

'HE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.  26-Vlrving  Place,  New  York  City 


John   Burroughs, 

the  distinguished  naturlist  and  author, 
writes:  "I  am  sure  I  hare  been  greatly 
benefited  by  Sanatogen.  My  sleep  is  50 
per  eeut  bettor  than  it  was  one  year 
ago,  and  mjr  mind  and  strength  are 
much  improved. 

Charles  D.  Sigshee, 
Rear-Admiral  U.  S    Navy,  wriUs: 
"After  a  thorough  trial  of  Sanatogen  I 
am  convinced    of    its  merits  as  a  food 
and  tonic.       Its  beneficial    effects  are 
beyond  doubt." 

Prof.  Thomas  B.  Stillman, 
M.  S.  Ph,  D. 

the  well-known  research  chemist  of 
Steven's  Institute,  writes:  "The  chem- 
ical union  of  the  constituents  of  Sana- 
togen is  a  true  one,  representative  of 
the  highest  skill  In  the  formation  of  a 
product  containing  phosphorus  in  an- 
organic phosphate  condition,  and  so 
combined  that  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion of  Sanatogen  ara  rendered  com- 
plete with  greatest  ease." 

C.  H.  Stocktot, 

Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  Navy  and  Pros. 
Goo.  Washington  University,  Writes- 
"Sometime  ago  my  physician  recom 
mended  Sanatogen  to  be  used  in  my 
family.  After  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  it  is  most 
excellent  for  tho  nerves  and  an  inviij,- 
orating  food  tonic. 

David  Belasco, 

the  eminent  dramatic  author,  writes: 
"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  let  yon  know 
the  wonderfully  beneficial  rciulti  I 
have  experienced  from  the  use  of  your 
Sanatogen.  It  has  a  most  invigorating 
effect  upon  the  nerves  and  I  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  who,  like  myself, 
are  obliged  to  overwork. 
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Here  is  a  REAL  Necessity 

Needed  in  every  home,  by  every  man  and  woman,  young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor.  Something  the  bachelor,  the  house- 
wife or  the  traveler  has  been  longing  for  and  it  is  so  good 
that  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  lived  without  it. 


The  De  Luxe 
Garment  Strap 


The  wearing  apparel  of  two  persons 
can  be  hung  on  one  strap  —  your 
clothes  are  "out  of  the  way"  and  don't 
need  continual  pressing— gives  you 
extra  space  and  more  comfort  while 
traveling  and  saves  two-thirds  the 
space  in  your  clothes  closet  at  home. 
Can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
when  not  in  use. 


For  Bale  by  dealer*  or  mailed  post-paid  for  FIFTY  CENTS 

la  Guaranteed  to   Meet   With  Your  Approval  or  Your  Money  Returned 

Descriptive  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

Manufactured  By 

T.  A.  MARRIOTT,  21  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ETAIN  your  good  looks. 

Keep  your  skin  clear,  scalp 

clean  and  free 
from  dandruff, 
hair  live  and 
glossy,  hands 
soft  and  white, 
nails  sound  and 
shapely. 

Cuticura  Soap 


with  an  occa- 
sional use  of 
Cuticura  Oint- 
ment will  pro- 
mote and  main- 
tain these  cov- 
eted conditions 
in  most  cases  to  your  complete 
satisfaction  when  all  else  fails. 

Besides,  in  purity,  delicate  medication,  refreshing  fragrance,  convenience  and 
economy  they  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  most  discriminating.  Although 
soid  everywhere,  you  need  not  buy  them  until  you  try  them.  Liberal  sample 
each  with  32-p.  Skin  Book  free.  Address  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  14,  Boston. 


VI 
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AMERICAN    MOTHERHOOD 

AND 

Valuable  Books  for  Parent  and  Child 


AMERICAN   MOTHERHOOD 

Is  a  magazine  for  mothers  and  for  fathers. 
It  is  edited  with  rare  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  parents  and  of  the  child.  Our  Tine  of  litera- 
ture for  club  work  is  unequaled.  New  trial  sub- 
scriptions only,  4  months,  26c.;  15  months.  $1.00. 
Sample  copy  free. 

VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

All  these  books  have  been  written  with  the 
utmost  care  and  thought  by  such  widely  known 
and  trusted  authorities  as  Dr.  Mary  Wood- 
Allen,  Delia  Thompson  Lutes,  Dr.  Emma  F.  A. 
I  >rake  and  Emma  Virginia  Fish.  Prices  are  for 
books  sent  postpaid. 

Almost   a    Man    90.50 

Almost  a   Woman    .     .50 

Teaching   Truth    ...     .50 

Child  Confidence   Rewarded    25 

Caring  for  the  Baby 50 

Preparation  for   Parenthood    65 

The   Boy  and   Girl:   Adolescence    1.00 

Child,  Home  and  School   1.25 

Parents'  Problems 1.10 

Ideal    Married    Life    1.15 

OTHER  WORKS. 

Bible  Stories  for  Children   1.20 

Animal    Stories  for   Children    1.15 

Four  Little   Fosters   1.15 

Children's    Diet     75 

Husband  and  Wife 90 

Mothers'   Manual    90 

Baby's    Record    55 

J  ust   Away    60 

Mothers'  and   Teachers'  Club   Booklet 25 

CLUB    OFFER. 

The  following  books  have  been  prepared  espe- 
cially for  Mothers'  Club  work  .throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada: 

Preparation  for  Parenthood,  Dr.  Emma  F.  A. 
Drake;  The  Boy  and  Girl:  Period  of  Adolescence, 
Emma  V.  Fish;  Child,  Home  and  School,  Delia 
Thompson  Lutes;  Practical  Motherhood,  Dr. 
Helen  Campbell:  Children's  Diet  in  Home  and 
School,  Louise  E.  Hogan. 

TMs  complete  set  of  books  with  "The  Mothers' 
and  Teachers'  Club  Booklet"  and  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  American  Motherhood  will  be  sold 
for  $6.75,  postpaid. 

Or  the -complete  set  of  books,  the  booklet  and 
year's  subscription  to  American  Motherhood  will 
be  given   postpaid  for  fifteen  new   yearly   sub- 
scriptions to  American  Motherhood. 
LEAFLETS. 

The  new  leaflets  are  handsome  in  appearance, 
printed  on  better  and  heavier  paper,  uniform 
in  size — 3%x5%  Inches — and  are  especially 
adapted  to  go  in  an  ordinary  business  envelope. 
The  prices  are  very  favorable,  and  include  post- 
age to  home  and  foreign  countries. 


No. 


Title  of  Leaflet 


Price 
Each  100 


1  Sacredness  &  Respon.  of  Motherhood  2c     $.50 

2  Teaching  Obedience  

3  Proper  Diet,  Children  Under  Five 4c    1.10 

4  Purification    of    Desire '2c      .60 

5  Pure  Life  for  Two 2c      .50 

6  Helps  for  Mothers  of  Boys   3c      .70 

7  A  Preventable   Disease    3c      .90 

8  The   Chamber  of   Peace    3c      .70 

10  A    Noble    Father    2c      .50 

11  Parenthood    and    Purity    3c      .70 

12  The  Bird  With  a  Broken  Pinion 3c      .70 

13  The  Angel's  Gift    .  Jc      .60 

14  The  Cigarette  and  Youth   -\ 

15  Truth    for    Lads    ; 

16  The   Ideal   Mother    2c      .60 

17  Impurity  in  Schools:  How  deal  with  it  2c      .60 

it  shall  be  Taught;  Who  Teach  It  3c      .90 

19  Training    the    Appetite    3c      .70 

20  Work  as  an  Element  in  Char'ter  Bldg.  3 

21  The  Father  as  His  Son's  Counselor. .  2c      .60 

22  Confldtl  Relat's  'tw'n  Mothr  &  Dghtr.  2c      .60 

23  Inflnce  of  Man'l  Train'g  on  Character  2c      .60 

24  When  Does  Bodily  Education  Begin..  2c      .60 

25  Johnnie  and  the  Microbes   2c      .60 

26  Purity  in  the  Home   3c      .70 

27  The  Integrity  of  the  Sex  Nature :: 

28  The  Overthrow  of  Coercion  .  Ifl       .60 

29  A  Friendly  Letter  to  Boys   2c      .60 

30  Conscientious  Compromises  2c      .60 

31  Keep  Mother  and  Me  Intimate 2c      .60 

32  Adolescence    3c      .70 

33  To  Expectant  fathers   3c      .70 

34  Preparation  for  Parenthood  5c    1.40 

35  Manual  Training  in  Element.  Schools  4c     1.10 

36  Confessions    of   a   Mother    

37  The  Arm  Around  the  Boy I 

38  The  Punishment  That  Educates  4c    1.10 

39  The  Child  of  the  Poor  3c      .70 

40  Sitting  at  Childhood's  Feet  to  Learn  3c      .70 

41  The    Fussy   Mother    3c      .70 

42  To  Fathers  of  Sons  3c      .70 

43  The  Girl  &  Her  Relations  With  Men  :•; 

44  Truth   for  Girls    4c     1.10 

47  Cheerfulness  in  the  Home   3c      .90 

BOOKLETS. 

Each 

300  The  Cause  of  the  Child  8c 

301  Opening  Flower  of  Manhood   :•• 

303  Sex  Problems  of  Young  Men 7c 

304  Mothers'  and  Teachers'  Club  Booklet....  25c 
Please    order   by   number.      The    100   price    is 

never  given  on  less  than  100  of  one  kind.  60 
leaflets  assorted  as  you  choose  for  $1.00  post- 
paid, or  one  leaflet  of  each  kind  in  the  whole  list 
sent  for  $1.00  postpaid. 

20  leaflets  will  be  given  as  a  reward  for  se- 
curing one  new  yearly  subscription  to  American 
Motherhood  outside  of  your  own  home. 

AMERICAN    MOTHERHOOD 

202  Main  Street.  Cooperstown,    N.  Y. 
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$3,25O  Insurance  for  $IO 

The  /ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  issues 
a  policy  combining  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
which  stands  without  a  rival.  The  /ETNA  $IO 
Combination  Policy  gives  (in  Preferred  rate  occupa- 
tions) a  wide  range  of  protection  at  a  very  low  cost. 

$2,OOO   for   death,   loss  of  limbs    or    sight    from   Travel,   Elevator  or 

Burning  Building  Accident. 
$  I  ,OOO   for    death,  loss    of  limbs    or  sight    from   Ordinary  Accident. 

The  above  amounts  increase  Ten    Per    Cent,  each  year   for 

five  years  without  additional  cost. 

$25O    FOR   DEATH   FROM  ANY  CAUSE— No  Medical  Examination  Required. 

The  accumulations,  Double  Benefits  and  Life  Insurance 
provided  by  this  Ten  Dollar  Combination  make  possible  the 
payment  of  $3,25O  at  a  cost  of  only  $IO  A  YEAR,  in 
addition  to  Weekly  Indemnity  for  total  or  partial  disability 
from  accident. 

Even  if  you  carry  insurance  let  us  send  you  the  details 
of  this  policy.  If  you  carry  no  insurance  the  more  reason 
for  you  to  send  the  coupon  at  once. 


CEtna  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Drawer  1341)  Hartford,  Conn.         overland 

I  am  under  85  years  of  age  and  in  good    health.       Tell  me  about  XETNA  Ten  Dollar  Combination 
My  name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 
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The  Advantages   of  Drinking 
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The  Cocoa  of 
High  Quality 

lie  in  its  absolute  purity 

and    wholesomeness,    its 

delicious   natural   flavor, 

and  its  perfect  assimila- 

tion by  the  digestive 

organs. 


Reg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Office 


there  are  many  inferior 
imitations,  consumers  should  be 
sure  to  get  the  genuine  with  our 
trade*mark  on  the  package. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 


Established  178O 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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MOUNT 


By  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook 


Mount  McKinley  has  risen  to  a  peculiar  prominence  in  the 
modern  annals  of  exploration,  but  it  does  not  occupy  the  posi- 
tion that  it  should  have  among  the  world's  great  uplifts.  It 
has  been  discussed  and  re-discussed,  climbed  and  unclimbed  so 
often  by  distorted  press  reports  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  joker 
among  the  trump  cards  of  mountaineers. 

We  made  the  first  ascent  by  the  most  eastern  of  the  three 
north  ridges  in  1906.  Her  shell  Parker,  coming  later,  claimed 
that  the  northeast  ridge  was  unclimbable,  and  that,  therefore, 
our  first  ascent  was  impossible.  In  1912  he  started  in  from  the 
north,  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  same  ridge  upon  which  our 
climb  was  made  from  the  east,  and  claimed  to  have  reached  the 
top.  He  has,  therefore,  dis proven  his  own  charge  that  we  did 
not  climb  the  mountain. 

But  why  blot  the  white  mantle  of  this  virgin  peak  by  contro- 
versy. There  is  room  enough  and  honor  enough  on  its  great 
ifalls  of  alabaster  for  vast  armies  of  future  explorers.  The 
splendid  effort  which  Mr.  Cairns  and  his  hardy  companions 
made  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  a  new  series  of  discovery  and 
exploration.  It  is  an  inspiring  example  of  what  three  men  with 
courage  and  brains  and  muscle  can  do.  I  hope  there  will  be 
more  enterprises  of  a  similar  nature  along  the  gold-strcnn 
creeks,  up  the  ice-polished  slopes  of  the  great  mid-Alaska 
peak.  There  are  many  untried  steps  to  a  new  wonderland. 

Mt.  McKinley,  by  sheer  altitude,  not  by  latitude,  pushes  Its 
ice-bejeweled  crown  into  the  realm  and  research  of  the  Boreal 
midnight  sun.  For  centuries  the  Indians  watched  with  awe 
and  admiration  this  midnight  midsummer  fire  in  all  its  crown- 
ing glory  above  the  clouds,  while  the  lower  slopes  were  bathed 
in  the  chilly  blue  of  the  sub-Arctic  night.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  Mt.  McKinley  is  the  world's  most  remarkable 
mountain. 
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Nash  and  Lewis  climbing  an  ice  wall 
at  8,000   feet  elevation. 


!Ulj)h    !(,   Cairns 

With  Special  Photographs  by  the 
Author. 


WHAT      vagary      of      the 
human   mind    it   is   that 
persists  in  leading  mor- 
tals  to   attempt   the    al- 
most impossible  for  no  practical  gain 
is  hard  to  analyze,  but  they  do  do  it, 
and  the  conquest  of  Mt.  McKinley,  the 
highest  point  in  North  America,  is  an 


example  of  the  bulldog,  won't-give-up 
spirit  that  has  actuated  the  leaders  in 
the  Cook  and  Parker  exploits. 

Dr.  Cook  was  the  pioneer  to  attack 
the  peak.  He  tried  it  twice;  first 
without  success,  in  1903;  then  in  1906 
his  efforts  were  rewarded.  Prof.  Par- 
ker has  thrice  assailed  the  height,  and 


V 


7.  Mt.  McKinley  seen  from  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles. 

2.  Mt.  McKinley  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 

3.  North  ridge  of  Mt.  McKinley,  one  of  three  routes  it  offers  for  ascent. 


Top  of  north  ridge,  looking  towards  the  crest  of  Mt.  McKinley,  and  showing 

the  precipitous  and  narrow  ridge  to  be  climbed.    The  Muldrow  Glacier,  five 

thousand  feet  below,  is  seen  on  the  left. 


.the  last  attempt,  which  culminated  in 
June  of  the  past  summer,  was  virtually 
a  victory,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  expedition.  Earlier  than  this, 
Judge  James  Wickersham,  Alaska's 
delegate  in  Congress,  essayed  to  reach 
"The  Top  of  the  Continent,"  as  Dr. 
Cook  has  appropriately  styled  the 
mountain.  Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Fair- 
banks, led  still  another  party  to  the 
mountain  in  the  winter  of  1909. 

Our  expedition  carried  no  private 
name  dominantly.  We  all  joined  the 
project  with  a  common  purpose  and  a 
common  determination,  which  pre- 
vailed throughout,  and  which  is  the 
keynote  of  the  success  of  such  endeav- 
ors, for  no  partiality  or  superiority  can 
obtain  in  such  a  party  without  a  conse- 
quent demoralization. 

There  were  three  of  us,  and  three  we 
believe  to  be  the  best  number  for  such 
a  trip.  In  October,  1911,  George  S. 
Lewis,  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  I 
remained  of  a  party  of  four  which  had 
planned  an  attempt  to  scale  the  moun- 
tain during  the  ensuing  winter.  Mar- 


tin Nash,  of  Fairbanks,  later  joined 
us,  and  the  Fairbanks  Times  assisted 
in  financing  the  venture. 

Nash,  the  elder  member  of  the  trio, 
is  an  old  "sourdough"  (sourdough  is 
the  term  of  the  North  used  to  typify 
the  pioneer — one  who  has  seen  the  ice 
come  and  go.)  Nash  mentioned 
Michigan  as  his  early  home,  when 
questioned,  and  later  it  seems  he  hied 
himself  to  the  Wyoming  plains  and 
took  to  cowpunching ;  he  worked  in  the 
huge  B.  &  M.  smelter  in  Great  Falls, 
and  he  mixed  and  rubbed  elbows  with 
the  roughest  of  them.  When  the  first 
wild  reports  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
the  Northland  percolated  through 
every  section  of  the  land,  Nash  was  in 
the  race.  Over  the  Chilkoot  Pass  he 
packed  his  belongings  in  the  spring  of 
'98,  and  the  North  has  claimed  him 
ever  since — one  of  those  stickers  who 
has  aided  in  pushing  Alaska  to  the 
rank  she  now  takes  among  the  wealth- 
producing  regions  of  the  world. 

'George  Lewis  is  a  practical  sur- 
veyor and  reclamation  engineer — a 


Lewis  and  Cairns  beside  the  crevasse,  the  gap  of  which  prevented  further 
advance  up  the  mountain  on  the  ridge  they  were  ascending. 


man  in  the  middle  thirties,  and  one 
whose  bent  is  more  apt  to  lead  him  to 
determine  the  acerbity  of  hotcake  bat- 
ter by  some  scientific  reasoning  than 
by  its  noxious  odor,  as  Nash  would  do 
it.  But  Lewis  could  make  hotcakes, 
at  that.  The  one-time  semi-arid  San 
Joaquin  Valley  brought  him  to  be,  and 
tutored  him  in  its  home  institutions. 
Why  he  forsook  his  surroundings,  than 
which  there  are  none  better,  and 
trotted  up  to  interior  Alaska  some 
three  years  back,  was  something  quite 
inexplicable  to  me. 

We  three  started  out  from  Fair- 
banks on  February  5,  1912,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  well-verified  ascent 
to  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  peak  of 
North  America.  But  somehow,  things 
don't  always  turn  out  in  harmony  with 
one's  expectations.  Enough  men  had 
turned  their  backs  on  Old  McKinley 
before  to  remind  one  that  the  peak  is 
a  most  formidable  adversary. 

We  started  with  three  sleds  and 
nineteen  dogs,  and  at  Chena,  ten  miles 
from  Fairbanks,  our  dog-musher,  Jack 


Phillips,  joined  us  with  another  sled 
and  four  more  dogs,  making  twenty- 
three  squealing,  yelping  animals  in  all. 
Phillips  was  captain  of  the  caravan, 
and  the  dogs  were  surely  able  lieuten- 
ants. We  formed  a  peculiar  and 
strong  attachment  for  our  dogs,  par- 
ticularly the  three  that  were  with  us 
to  the  end. 

Mt.  McKinley  is  about  200  miles 
from  Fairbanks  by  the  route  we  took, 
but  in  an  air  line  it  cannot  be  much 
over  150  miles.  At  a  distance,  the 
mountain  stands  out  like  a  lone  senti- 
nel, and  in  clear  weather,  when  the 
sun  has  dropped  below  the  horizon,  its 
great,  shadowy  bulk  looms  up  plainly 
visible  to  the  southwest  of  the  Alaskan 
metropolis.  But  at  close  range  it  is 
evident  that  the  enormous  mass  is 
nested  among  peaks  of  lesser  height, 
but  possessing  equal  scenic  grandeur. 

From  Fairbanks  the  first  forty  miles 
is  along  the  Tanana  River;  thence  the 
trail  cuts  across  country  30  miles  to 
the  Nenana  River;  25  miles  farther 
across  the  Tototatlawanika  River  to 


/.  Peters'  Glacier  on  the  flank  of  Mt.  McKinley. 

2.  Muldrow  Glacier  on  the  east  flank  of  Mt..  McKinley. 

3.  Muddy  River  camp  at  edge  of  timber  line.    Mt.  McKinley  in  distance. 
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Cairns  exploring  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  search 
of  the  best  climbing  places.  Note  solid  ice  structure. 


the  Toklat,  up  the  last  named  river  28 
miles,  and  westward  over  a  tow  divide 
into  the  Kantishna  watershed  near  the 
foothills  of  the  mountain.  All  in  all, 
considering  the  size  of  the  dogs,  they 
worked  faithfully.  The  outfit,  as  it 
was  distributed  among  the  four  sleds, 
and  including  400  pounds  of  dog-sal- 
mon, weighed  in  at  approximately  an 
even  ton,  of  which  about  1200  pounds 
were  in  provisions  and  utensils,  and 
the  remainder  in  personal  dunnage. 


climbing   paraphernalia, 
and  so  forth. 

When  we  reached  the 
Clearwater  River,  tribu- 
tary to  the  Toklat  and 
springing  from  a  moun- 
tainous country,  an  al- 
most continuous  sheet  of 
glare  ice,  formed  by 
overflows,  lay  before  us, 
and  we  were  not  slow  in 
taking  advantage  of  it  to 
the  fullest. 

Two  days  later  we  had 
crossed  the  divide  to  the 
McKinley  River.  .Here, 
sheltered  in  the  big  tent 
pitched  and  used  as 
headquarters  by  the 
Lloyd  expedition  just 
two  years  ago  that 
month,  we  bade  good- 
bye to  our  dog-musher, 
Jack  Phillips,  who  set 
out  for  Fairbanks  with 
twenty  dogs,  leaving  us 
three  dogs  with  which  to 
continue  our  work  pre- 
paratory to  the  climb. 
It  was  not  without  pangs 
of  regret  that  we  saw 
Phillips  turn  his  back  on 
us,  thereby  severing  the 
last  link  to  the  outside 
world  for  two  months. 
Phillips  was  a  corking 
good  man  on  the  trail 
and  had  worked  hard.  A 
few  days  later  we  had 
further  cause  to  regret 
Phillips'  hasty  leave- 
taking. 

After  Nash  had  taken 
a  musher's  perspective  and  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  we  were  still  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  mountain,  we  broke 
trail  and  moved  a  camping  outfit  over 
the  divide  which  separates  the  Mc- 
Kinley River  and  its  tributary,  the 
Clearwater  (a  different  stream  than 
the  one  bearing  the  same  name  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  the  same 
stream  that  Professor  Parker  and 
men  experienced  a  heavy  earthquake 
during  the  past  summer  in  traveling 
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along  its  course.)  The 
four  ensuing  days  Lewis 
and  I  spent  our  time  in 
hauling  the  remaining 
provisions  across  the 
divide. 

Right  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  parties  who 
are  equipped  with  a 
similar  object,  it  is  fitting 
to  say  that  transporta- 
tion is  the  big,  para- 
mount matter  to  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  early 
spring  is  the  time  to 
climb  Mt.  McKinley, 
for  firewood  has  to  be 
hauled,  and  adequate 
dog  teams  are  impera- 
tive for  this  heavy  work. 
Overloading  packhorses 
or  dogs,  alike,  is  fatal. 
So  is  it  a  fatal  mistake 
to  overload  humans.  We 
made  the  mistake.  It 
took  us  a  month  to  push 
our  supplies  and  fuel 
through  to  a  camp  on  the 
north  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  Peter's  glacier. 
To  be  sure,  we  were  de- 
layed by  snow  storms 
and  preparatory  work. 

Another  piece  of  ad- 
vice— pilfered  from  the 
experience  of  Professor 
Parker — is  to  take  the 
ordinary  foods  used  in 
the  North — flour,  beans, 
rice,  dried  potatoes, 
rolled  oats,  com  meal, 
tea,  coffee,  canned  but- 
ter, canned  cream,  ham, 
bacon,  and  a  sufficiency  of  dried 
fruits  in  variety.  The  pemmican — a 
composition  of  jerked  meats,  such  as 
the  Parker  expedition  used — is  said  to 
have  produced  nausea  when  eaten  as 
a  steady  diet.  In  its  place  as  a  sus- 
tainer  for  the  last  few  days  of  the 
climb,  it  is,  no  doubt,  without  an  equal. 
The  Times  party  was  in  the  best  of 
health,  and  was  properly  nourished 
throughout  the  trip. 

Our  equipment  included  two  aneroid 


Cairns  sledding  wood  from  the  edge  of  the  timber 
belt  up  to  the  temporary  camp  of  the  party  built 
higher    up    on   the    mountain. 


barometers,  a  sight  compass,  three  ko- 
daks, two  alcohol  stoves  and  ten  gal- 
lons of  alcohol — a  very  expensive 
item  in  Alaska — one  12x14  ft.  tent, 
one  sheet-iron  stove,  rope,  pike  poles, 
creepers,  reindeer  parkas,  etc. 

When  we  found  that  we  needed  two 
camps — one  eight  miles  below  the 
mountain,  in  the  timber  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  Peter's  glacier,  and  one 
on  the  glacier  itself,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  Lewis  turned  tent-maker, 


The  lagged  edge  of  the  skyline  of  the  north  ridge,  which  was    the    route 

selected  by  the  expedition  for  the  ascent.     The  arrow   indicates  the  deep 

crevasse  which  prevented  further  progress  of  the  expedition. 


and,  with  the  aid  of  some  remnants  of 
canvas  we  had  used  on  the  sleds,  he 
split  the  tent  in  the  middle,  and  pieced 
out  the  ends,  thereby  giving  us  two 
7x12  ft.  tents,  which  shape,  in  our 
opinion,  gave  the  maximum  of  space. 
Our  pike  poles,  with  a  single  spike  and 
hook  on  one  end,  were  not  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  usual  pole,  having  double 
hooks  on  one  end  and  the  prong  for 
testing  one's  footing  on  the  opposite 
end.  Our  creepers — iron  plates 
strapped  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
having  three  two-inch  spikes  on  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  and  a  similar  num- 
ber attached  to  the  heel — prevented 
our  slipping  in  dangerous  places.  The 
only  objection  to  them  is  that  they  are 
a  splendid  conductor  of  "cold."  To 
keep  our  feet  warm,  when  wearing 
creepers,  we  wore  moccasins  with 
heavy  socks. 

We  had  four  separate  camps  after 
we  left  the  Lloyd  camp  on  the  Mc- 
Kinley  River.  The  second  of  these 
was  on  an  unnamed  fork  of  the  Clear- 


water,  but  a  couple  of  mijes  from  the 
range  of  high  peaks  which  appear  to 
raise  an  effectual  barrier  to  access  to 
McKinley  on  the  north  or  northeast 
sides.  Failing  to  locate  McPhee's 
Pass,  through  which  the  Lloyd  party 
hauled  their  supplies  to  Muldrow  gla- 
cier— a  wonderful  river  of  ice  discov- 
ered by  the  man  whose  name  it  bears 
— we  tried  to  pick  a  feasible  course  for 
freighting  our  outfit  to  the  two  great 
ridges  stretching  out  from  the  north- 
east side  of  the  mountain. 

It  has  been  definitely  settled  that 
the  only  point  of  attack  that  can  be 
crowned  with  success  is  by  traversing 
Muldrow  glacier  to  its  head  on  the 
very  side  of  McKinley,  or  to  follow 
the  comb  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
lofty  ridges  which  wall  the  glacier  in 
on  both  sides.  These  ridges  and  the 
glacier  parallel  each  other.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  earlier  parties  has 
been  that  the  south  and  west  sides  are 
insurmountable,  being  similar  in  con- 
tour to  the  north  face,  which,  silhou- 


/.  Lewis  and  Cairns,  in  camp  No.  1  at  the  edge  of  the  timber  line. 

2.  Camp  No.  2,  altitude  3,200  feet,  after  the  blizzard  of  March  15-1 7th. 

3.  Old  camp  where  Cairns,  unconscious,  was  rescued,  from  the  blizzard. 


Peters'  Glacier;  Mt.  McKinley  on  the  left,  showing  the  sharp  rise  of  its 
sides.    The  only  choice  of  ascent  is  up  the  back  of  one  of  the  three  precipi- 
tous ridges  flanking  the  mountain. 


etted  against  the  sky,  appears  quite 
possible  of  ascent,  but  in  reality  the 
edges  and  hogbacks,  such  as  they  are, 
have  no  continuity.  One  may  go  up 
a  short  distance  on  these  backbones, 
but  inevitably  will  be  thwarted  by 
great  walls  of  ice,  with  which  the  en- 
tire mountain  is  covered. 

Unlike  mountains  in  the  States,  Mc- 
Kinley attains  its  tremendous  altitude 
from  a  very  low  elevation  above  sea- 
level  'at  her  base — in  the  neighborhood 
of  3,000  feet  on  the  average.  Another 
striking  contrast  which  merits  for  her 
the  title  of  Gibraltar  of  American 
peaks  is  that  her  chief  stronghold  is 
the  precipitousness  of  her  lower  por- 
tion. Above  a  15,000  foot  elevation 
she  tops  off  so  flatly  that  there  can 
be  little  to  impede  further  progress. 
The  two  great  ridges  mentioned  can  be 
likened  to  the  edges  of  a  pyramid  car- 
ried out  gradually  to  a  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  mass,  instead  of  drop- 
ping abruptly.  The  sides  of  these 
big  arms  of  the  mountain  are  fully  as 


precipitous  as  the  main  body  of  the 
peak.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  by  fol- 
lowing these  ridges  one  can  gradually 
put  the  worst  part  of  the  mountain 
underneath  him. 

Lewis  and  Nash  skirted  the  inter- 
vening range  of  peaks  and  located  the 
pass  to  the  north  face  of  the  mountain 
at  the  head  of  Peter's  glacier.  They 
then  built  a  cache  on  poles  to  secure 
provisions  for  our  return  at  the  place 
where  we  were  encamped.  On  March 
3d  we  pitched  camp  at  the  uppermost 
edge  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
nearest  timber  to  the  mountain,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  moraine  of  Peter's 
glacier.  Many  days  of  heavy  work 
in  cutting  and  hauling  wood  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain  followed.  Snow- 
shoes  had  to  be  used  all  the  time,  and 
when  driving  dogs,  a  pair  of  small 
trail  shoes  about  two  feet  in  length 
were  found  to  be  most  serviceable. 
Heavy  local  snows,  prevalent  only 
within  a  short  radius  of  the  peak,  ob- 
literated our  trail  night  after  night,  so 
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that  the  trail  over  which  we  were  haul- 
ing wood  to  the  mountain  for  our  next 
camp  had  to  be  rebroken  by  retracing 
its  length  on  snowshoes.  To  get  off 
of  our  beaten  trail  meant  wallowing 
waist  deep  in  snow.  After  snowshoe- 
ing  a  trail,  it  would  freeze  over-night 
and  "stand  up"  enough  to  carry  good 
loads. 

'During  all  this  time  we  had  seen 
considerable  game,  but  made  little  ef- 
fort to  run  any  down,  as  our  time  was 
limited.  A  dozen  moose  were,  seen  at 
different  times,  and  a  flock  of  moun- 
tain sheep  were  noticed  several  days 
in  succession  by  means  of  field 
glasses.  Smoking  and  swapping  yarns 
whiled  away  the  long  evenings.  Nash 
told  of  his  experiences  on  the  "Trail 
of  '98" — thrillers  which  made  our  ex- 
periences pale  into  insignificance — and 
withal  with  the  lack  of  braggadocio 
characteristic  of  the  early  stampeders. 
Nash  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  res- 
cuers who  dug  the  sixty  odd  people 
from  their  graves  where  they  had  met 
an  untimely  death  in  the  great  snow- 
slide  at  Sheep  camp,  on  the  Dyea  trail. 

Under  Nash's  able  tuition,  Lewis 
had  become  such  an  artisan  in  the 


culinary  line  that  we  naturally  dele- 
gated that  branch  of  the  camp  routine 
to  him.  Nash  and  I  had  assumed  the 
heavier  work  of  cutting  and  hauling 
wood.  It  is  an  immutable  law  of  the 
camp  that  the  first  man  to  kick  about 
the  cooking  shall  ta"ke  it  upon  himself 
to  handle  that  part  of  the  work.  Ac- 
cordingly, Nash  and  I  were  discreet 
enough  to  .keep  still  while  we  were 
making  healthy  inroads  on  Lewis'  con- 
coctions. 

On  March  15th,  when  Nash  was  at 
the  newly  established  camp  on  Peter's 
glacier,  and  Lewis  was  at  the  timber 
camp  eight  miles  below,  the  writer 
started  on  snowshoes  from  the  latter 
camp  to  go  to  the  Lloyd  camp,  six- 
teen miles  back,  across  three  divides. 
It  was  a  bright,  warm  morning — con- 
siderable above  zero.  I  told  Lewis  I 
would  be  back  before  six  o'clock  that 
evening.  Little  did  I  anticipate  what 
I  was  destined  to  experience  before  I 
should  again  see  the  boys,  two  and  a 
half  days  later. 

The  errand  which  took  me  over  was 
to  get  a  couple  of  empty  syrup  cans 
we  had  left  at  the  old  Lloyd  camp. 
We  needed  some  receptacle  in  which 


From  left  to  right:  Jack  Phillips,  Martin  Nash,  Geo.  S.  Lewis 
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to  pack  fuel  alcohol  up  the  mountain. 
Nothing  that  we  had  with  us  was  suit- 
able. I  was  garbed  lightly,  wearing 
flannel  shirt  and  no  outer  garment  ex- 
cept a  drilling  parka,  the  sleeves  of 
which  I  knotted  about  my  neck  on 
account  of  the  mild  temperature.  (A 
parka  is  a  loose,  sack-like  garment  to 
be  pulled  on  over  the  head,  without 
vent,  and  yet  furnished  with  a  hood 
with  a  fur  fringe.) 

Our  trail,  over  which  we  had  hauled 
all  our  supplies,  had  been  covered  by 
recent  snowfalls,  but  the  position  of 
the  divides  was  ample  as  a  guide  to 
the  course.  After  six  hours  of  snow- 
shoeing,  I  reached  the  Lloyd  tent  at 
1 :30  p.  m.  Peter  Anderson  (the  con- 
queror of  Mt.  McKinley)  and  Phillip 
Ott,  both  miners,  were  occupying  the 
tent,  having  come  over  from  the  Kan- 
tishna  to  hunt  some  moose  or  caribou 
for  fresh  meat.  After  partaking  of 
some  caribou  and  tea  with  them,  I 
started  back.  Before  I  reached  the 
summit  of  the  first  divide,  snow  was 
falling  thick.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
weather  thickened  so  rapidly  that  I 
had  difficulty  in  following  the  trail  I 
had  made  going  over.  The  bare,  roll- 
ing hills  all  looked  alike  in  the  storm, 
and  it  gave  me  some  anxiety  lest  I 
lose  my  way.  There  was  nothing  to 
break  the  uniform  whiteness  on  every 
hand.  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  swales  and  potholes  from  the  hog- 
backs and  knobs,  as  the  effect  of  light 
and  shadows  was  entirely  lacking.  I 
•stumbled  on  down  to  the  Clearwater 
River. 

Here  was  one  of  our  old  camping 
grounds,  and  under  the  snow,  covered 
with  branches,  lay  an  untanned  cari- 
bou sleeping  bag  which  we  had  left 
when  on  our  way  in.  That  bag  looked 
to  me  as  though  it  would  be  a  little 
more  comfortable  than  the  great  Out- 
doors in  a  blizzard.  I  was  still  nine 
miles  from  camp.  Taking  off  my  sus- 
penders and  splicing  onto  them  some 
remnants  of  twine  I  had  in  my  pocket, 
I  managed  to  roll  the  bag  up  and  tie  it 
so  that  I  could  shoulder  it  and  travel 
along.  Following  the  Clearwater  and 
its  unnamed  fork  five  miles,  I  was 


within  half  a  mile  of  the  site  of  the 
next  in  order  of  our  old  camping 
grounds  when  a  veritable  blizzard 
whipped  up  and  descended  in  a  mo- 
ment's time.  Now  I  knew  I  was  in 
for  it.  Going  more  by  instinct  than 
anything  else,  I  stumbled  blindly  along 
into  the  teeth  of  the  gale  until,  after 
what  seemed  to  be  an  interminable 
period,  I  bumped  into  the  little  clump 
of  dwarfed  spruce  where  our  old  camp 
had  been. 

Night  and  the  blizzard  shrouded 
everything,  so  I  clung  to  the  sleeping 
bag  while  locating  our  provision 
cache.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  go  the 
remaining  four  miles,  across  two 
divides.  As  it  was,  I  had  to  put  my 
head  down  like  a  charging  bull  to 
stand  up  against  the  wind.  Pulling 
down  the  provision  sack  from  the 
cache,  I  grabbed  the  rolled  oats,  re- 
turned to  the  exact  place  where  our 
tent  had  once  been,  scratched  around 
until  I  dug  up  from  the  snow  an  empty 
butter  can,  broke  some  dead  branches 
from  adjoining  trees,  and  under  the 
shelter  of  a  piece  of  canvas  I  had 
drawn  from  the  cache,  I  got  a  fire 
started  and  melted  snow  so  that  I  soon 
had  a  steaming  can  of  oat  meal.  Un- 
seasoned, and  without  cream,  it  tasted 
good.  It  was  nearly  two  days  and 
two  nights  before  I  had  anything  more. 

Rolling  out  the  bag  in  the  lee  of  two 
small  spruce  trees,  I  crawled  in,  ex- 
pecting to  leave  the  bag  in  the  morn- 
ing and  return  to  camp.  All  night 
long  the  wind  swept  over  with  a  roar 
so  incessant  and  deafening  that  when, 
toward  morning,  there  came  a  mo- 
ment's respite,  I  remember  that  the 
silence  was  almost  maddening.  I 
slept  a  couple  of  hours  that  night,  al- 
though it  was  impossible  to  move  in 
the  close  confinement,  and  notwith- 
standing that  my  clothes  were  almost 
wringing  wet  with  the  water  from  snow 
which  had  sifted  into  the  bag  and 
melted.  Some  time  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  16th,  I  put  both  hands  against 
the  flap  of  the  bag  and  threw  it  back, 
together  with  a  couple  of  feet  of  snow 
packed  on  top  of  it.  When  I  emerged 
from  the  dark  prison  and  took  a  hasty 
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glance  at  the  rush  of  elements,  I  knew 
it  was  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
seen  before.  The  few  spruce  I  could 
see  within  the  ten  yards  range  of  vis- 
ion were  bowing  and  swaying  almost 
incredibly.  The  cache,  not  forty 
feet  away,  was  not  in  sight.  The 
snow  did  not  seem  to  fall  an  inch.  It 
was  going  by  on  the  level.  One  com- 
prehensive look  at  the  brand  of 
weather  surfeited  me,  and  I  scurried 
back  to  my  cramp.ed  retreat  like  a 
groundhog  into  his  hole.  The  moment 
I  had  stood  in  the  blast  was  enough 
to  convince  me  that  I  would  freeze  in 


twenty  minutes  before  I  finally  got 
my  watch  wormed  out  of  my  pocket. 
Much  to  my  disgust  it  only  showed 
10:30.  I  turned  the  watch  this  way 
and  that  again  and  again,  close  up  to 
the  tiny  crack  through  which  a  little 
snow-filtered  light  streaked  in.  I  had 
had  it  figured  out  that  it  must  be  close 
to  nightfall.  As  long  as  it  was  day- 
light I  watched  the  second  hand  jog 
around.  I  was  so  wet  that  I  shook 
like  an  aspen. 

Occasionally  an  oppressed,  smoth- 
ering feeling  would  come  over  me,  and 
as  oftentimes  I  would  notice  that  my 


The  expedition  passing  over  the  frozen  Toklat  River,  en  route  from  Fair- 
banks to  the  base  of  Mt.  McKinley. 


a  half. hour  of  exposure,  as  already 
my  parka  had  commenced  to  stiffen 
with  the  congealed,  moisture. 

About  a  bushel  of  snow  had  tum- 
bled into  the  bag  from  the  sides,  so 
after  scooping  it  out  as  thoroughly  as 
I  could,  I  squeezed  in  again,  pulled 
the  hood  of  the  bag  over  my  head, 
and  lowered  the  fly,  pulling  it  up  to 
overlap  the  hood,  thus  leaving  a 
slanting  vent  for  air  to  come  through. 
Some  time  later  I  got  curious  to  know 
the  time  of  day.  It  must  have  been 


breath  came  hard,  panting  open- 
mouthed  as  I  was,  I  would  poke  my 
left  fist  up  through  the  snow  at  the 
edge  of  the  flap.  This  move  invariably 
dumped  a  cool  chunk  of  snow  on  my 
neck,  but  it  let  in  some  much-needed 
air,  the  good  effects  of  which  were  no 
doubt  counterbalanced  by  the  conse- 
quent bodily  chill.  I  had  plenty  of 
time  for  reflection,  and  certainly  did 
some  hard  thinking. 

The  day  had  seemed  never-ending, 
but  the  night  was  slated  to  wear  along 
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slower.  The  nerve-tension  put  sleep 
to  rout.  Some  time  toward  daylight 
of  St.  Patrick's  day  the  pressure  of 
the  weight  of  snow  on  the  bag  became 
almost  unbearable,  but  I  decided  to 
wait  until  morning  before  shaking  out 
again.  Although  I  had  raised  up  the 
afternoon  before,  my  legs  and  feet  had 
not  moved  an  inch  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Cramps  were  beginning  to 
seize  me.  Probably  I  would  have  been 
bent  up  double  if  I  had  had  room.  As 
there  was  a  little  space  at  the  shoul- 
ders, I  kept  beating  my  left  hand 
against  my  chest  to  excite  better  cir- 
culation, and  frequently  pounded  my 
right  arm,  which  was  immovably 
pinned  underneath  me. 

Now  and  then  there  would  come  an 
inspiriting  lull  in  the  storm,  but  appar- 
ently the  wind  just  let  go  to  get  an- 
other hold.  It  would  spring  up  again 
with  such  a  smash  that  surely,  I 
thought,  no  living  thing  could  stand  up 
against  it.  I  wondered  what  Lewis 
and  Nash  had  done  the  day  previous, 
and  if  they  had  been  so  foolish  as  to 
institute  a  search  for  me.  Here,  where 
I  laid,  was  the  only  timber-sheltered 
spot,  with  one  exception,  in  the  six- 
teen miles.  They  surely  would  know 
that  if  the  blow  had  caught  me  else- 
where I  would  have  no  possible  escape 
unless  I  succeeded  in  retreating  with 
the  wind  clear  back  to  the  big  tent. 
Lewis  had  signified  his  intention  on 
Friday  morning  of  making  a  trip  to 
where  Nash  was  encamped,  and  so  I 
reasoned  that  possibly  he  had  re- 
mained up  at  the  mountain  camp,  and 
no  one  was  holding  down  the  main 
camp  in  the  timber.  In  that  event,  I 
could  expect  no  aid  until  late  in  the 
approaching  day,  although  I  knew  that 
either  Lewis  or  Nash  would  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  hunt  me  down  if 
there  were  the  slightest  cessation  in 
the  storm. 

I  had  slept  none  that  night,  and,  as 
the  wind  dropped  off,  coming  only  by 
puffs,  I  decided  to  take  a  look  out,  and 
if  possible  start  for  camp.  But  when 
I  tried  to  extricate  my  head,  it  seemed 
to  be  held  vice-like  in  the  fur  helmet. 
For  some  minutes  I  was  frantic  with 


the  fear  that  I  would  be  buried  so  deep 
that  I  would  suffocate  under  the  snow. 
Finally  I  succeeded  in  releasing  my 
head,  and,  using  my  shoulder  and 
head,  threw  back  the  flap  with  the 
weight  of  snow.  Then  followed  some 
minutes  tugging,  and  my  feet  were 
free.  I  crawled  out  from  it  under  a 
drift  four  feet  deep  of  snow  as  hard 
as  adamant. 

It  was  broad  daylight,  and  there 
was  a  gladdening  rift  flooded  with  sun- 
light in  the  clouds  over  the  mountains 
to  the  southeast.  A  stinging  cold  west 
wind  was  blowing,  but  the  real  storm 
had  subsided  a  few  minutes  before. 
I  lost  not  an  instant  in  getting  on  my 
snowshoes  and  striking  out  .  to  the 
westward.  Before  I  had  gotten  out  of 
the  copse  of  spruce,  one  of  the  strands 
of  moosehide  in  the  tread  of  my  right 
snowshoe  snapped,  and  when  the 
other  end  pulled  through  the  frame  I 
went  to  my  hip  in  snow.  I  tied  the 
foot  thong  back  so  that  my  heel  rested 
on  the  cross  bar,  but  to  no  avail,  for  it 
let  me  through  the  first  step  I  took. 
By  this  time  my  hands  were  so  cold  I 
could  hardly  use  them,  so  I  decided 
to  return  to  the  bag.  On  the  return,  I 
walked  on  the  top  of  drifts  may  feet 
deep,  and  again  floundered  waist-deep, 
having  to  roll  over  some,  as  I  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  strength  to  pull  my 
legs  out. 

I  stuck  my  snowshoes  up  as  a 
marker  to  catch  the  eye,  and  then  went 
to  the  cache,  and  brought  back  the 
gunny  containing  hams  and  bacons. 
Dumping  the  contents,  I  slit  the  end 
of  it  and  the  sides  for  my  head  and 
arms,  and  tried  to  pull  it  on,  but  it 
was  too  narrow  in  the  shoulders.  I 
knew  that  the  cold  was  beginning  to 
get  the  best  of  me,  so  I  pulled  on  my 
parka,  which  was  frozen  as  stiff  as  a 
board,  and  tried  to  get  back  into  the 
bag.  It  refused  to  receive  me.  I  tried 
to  shake  it  loose,  but  the  snow  had 
iced  around  it,  forming  a  perfect  cas- 
ing. Neither  could  I  break  the  hard 
drift  up  with  my  moccasined  feet. 

My  only  recourse  was  to  start  a 
fire,  so  away  I  went  after  some  dry 
branches.  Without  an  axe  I  gathered 
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quite  a  pile  of  what  looked  like  com- 
bustible stuff,  and  after  poking  a  quar- 
ter of  my  diary  book  under  the  whole, 
tried  to  ignite  it.  This,  too,  failed. 
The  diary  paper  was  wet  through,  and 
the  wind  did  the  rest.  I  used  up  a 
block  of  matches  that  had  been  in  a 
water-proof  case,  and  when  the  last 
one  flickered  out  I  knew  that  I  was  at 
my  rope's  end.  I  thought  I'd  write  a 
few  lines  to  my  mother,  but  when  I 
tried  to  fish  out  a  little  stub  pencil,  I 
found  that  my  pocket  had  frozen  tight. 

I  had  been  wearing  a  pair  of  woolen 
gloves  inside  of  woolen  mitts,  and 
had  thrown  both  on  the  ground  when 
I  tried  to  get  a  fire.  I  attempted  to 
pull  them  on,  but  the  gloves  would 
only  go  half  way,  and  the  mitts  rested 
on  my  fingers'  ends.  I  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  bag.  Soaking  wet  for 
thirty-six  hours,  during  which  I  had 
not  had  a  bite  to  eat,  my  vitality  was 
reaching  a  low  ebb.  When  I  first 
got  out  of  the  bag  I  stuffed  my  beaver 
cap,  which  was  soaking  wet,  into  the 
pocket  of  the  parka.  I  had  then  pulled 
the  hood  up  and  pressed  it  together, 
forming  a  narrow  slot  to  look  through, 
in  which  shape  it  froze.  Through  this 
aperture  I  squinted  up  along  the  first 
divide,  and  I  recall  that  I  shouted 
Lewis'  name  time  after  time. 

Thereafter,  my  thoughts  were  in 
confusion,  and  I  recollect  nothing  tan- 
gible until  I  felt  my  arms  and  legs  be- 
ing rubbed  by  Nash,  who,  it  seems, 
had  descried  my  snowshoes  from  a 
distance,  and  had  come  on  the  run.  I 
was  standing  up  when  he  first  saw  me, 
and  as  he  says  I  fell  down  and  got  up 
three  times  before  he  reached  me,  he 
thought  my  feet  were  frozen.  When 
he  grabbed  me,  I  was  embracing  a  side 
of  bacon  tenaciously,  having  nibbled 
the  edge  a  little.  This  last  was  a  blank 
to  me,  but  the  moment  Nash  took  hold 
of  me  I  knew  I  was  all  right.  No  per- 
son on  earth  ever  looked  better  to 
any  one  than  did  that  man  Nash. 

After  rubbing  me  vigorously,  Nash 
slashed  my  parka  up  the  sleeves  to 
get  it  off,  pulled  off  the  heavy  reindeer 
parka  he  had  worn  over,  and  bundled 
me  into  it,  also  shelling  off  his  Siwash 


mitts  for  me.  He  then  had  me  make 
a  poor  imitation  of  a  war-dance  while 
he  yanked  out  the  sleeping  bag,  which 
was  no  mean  job.  He  jerked  it  onto 
me  and  dragged  the  "mummy"  into  its 
former  resting  place.  This  done,  he 
tried  to  start  a  fire,  and  though  suc- 
cessful in  the  end,  he  met  with  the 
same  difficulties  which  transported  me 
into  the  depths  of  despair.  With  a 
roaring  fire  started,  he  yelled  that  he 
would  be  back  with  the  dogs  and  sled 
in  a  couple  of  hours. 

It  usually  took  two  hours  to  make 
the  trip  one  wayover  the  two  divides, 
but  not  much  over  two  hours  later  I 
saw  Nash  snowshoeing  down  the 
grade,  closely  followed  by  Lewis,  who 
was  mushing  the  dogs.  I  had  in  the 
meantime  gotten  out  to  warm  my  feet. 
With  a  can  full  of  hot  tea,  topped  off 
with  oat  meal,  I  felt  "skookum,"  and 
was  ready  to  start  for  camp.  It  was 
all  over,  and  the  sum  total  of  frost- 
bites numbered  only  a  few  fingers, 
Nash  having  as  many  as  myself,  as  he 
had  suffered  severely  on  the  back  trip 
without  his  heavy  mitts. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  St.  Pat- 
rick's day,  and  the  severest  storm  of 
the  winter  was  over.  I  didn't  know 
much  about  the  Patron  Saint,  but  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  I  was  not  doomed, 
as  were  his  snakes.  On  Friday,  the 
day  I  started  for  the  old  Lloyd  camp, 
Lewis  met  Nash  coming  down  from 
the  mountain  camp,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  Nash  came  over  to 
the  cache  when  he  did.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect him,  but  did  expect  Lewis,  who 
could  not  come,  as  there  was  only  one 
pair  of  snowshoes  in  that  camp.  Nash's 
intention  was  to  go  through  the  Lloyd 
camp  on  the  McKinley  River,  although 
both  he  and  Lewis  had  given  up  hope 
of  ever  seeing  me  alive  again,  reckon- 
ing that  there  would  be  but  one  chance 
in  a  thousand  that  I  could  have  gotten 
back  to  the  old  camp. 

Nash  had  gone  up  on  a  shoulder  of 
the  first  divide  from  the  Muddy  River 
camp  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  after 
shouting  my  name  for  several  minutes 
hurried  to  camp,  not  without  appre- 
hensions for  his  own  safety  in  the 
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blinding  blizzard.  He  told  Lewis  that 
no  human  could  weather  that  gale  on 
the  summit. 

In  camp  they  had  experienced  a 
gloomy,  enforced  idleness.  But  for 
the  three  or  more  feet  of  earlier  snows 
which  were  banked  up  around  the  tent 
and  iced  over  from  the  heat  within,  no 
doubt  our  canvas  home  would  have 
been  sticking  in  a  spruce  tree  long 
before  the  storm  had  spent  its  force. 
They  took-  the  dogs  inside,  and  there 
dogs  and  men  hibernated  alike  until 
the  great  Outdoors  became  more  hos- 
pitable. 

We  all  had  a  two-days'  reunion  in 
camp,  since  the  weather  was  still  in- 
clement, and  Nash  needed  some  time 
to  restring  my  broken  snowshoe,  and 
one  of  Lewis'  that  had  given  out.  Fre- 
quently while  in  this  camp  we  would 
look  up  at  the  mountain  in  her  majes- 
tic solitude,  realizing  that  the  casual 
eye  failed  to  grasp  her  stupendousness 
and  appreciate  her  splendid  propor- 
tions. We  wondered  if  the  craggy 
edge  of  the  northeast  ridge,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  15,000  feet — a  part  we 
must  traverse — in  reality  contained 
sheer  walls  of  rock  hundreds  of  feet 
in  height,  instead  of  being  sculptured 
in  stair-steps,  as  it  appeared.  Was 
old  McKinley  so  shaped  in  the  titanic 
upheaval  which  shot  her  skyward  as 
to  defy  all  humans?  We  wondered, 
and  we  were  impatient  to  find  out. 

On  March  18th,  Nash  and  Lewis 
left  with  packs  on  their  backs  for  the 
mountain  camp.  For  a  week  or  more 
after  that,  snow  fell  with  the  least  ef- 
fort that  one  could  imagine.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountain  it  seemed 
that  the  air  was  saturated  with  mois- 
ture. I  was  cutting  and  hauling  wood 
to  the  upper  camp,  so  there  would  be 
fuel  for  each  day  when  Lewis  and 
Nash  returned  for  the  night.  They 
left  notes  daily.  When  together  the 
first  day,  they  managed  to  get  a  double 
hitch  around  Nash's  pike  pole,  which 
he  had  lost  in  a  crevasse  the  day  be- 
fore the  big  blizzard.  It  had  jammed 
itself  across  the  walls  of  ice  in  an  un- 
even place  in  the  cleft  some  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  impos- 


sible to  see  the  bottom  of  many  of 
these  chasms,  as  they  would  angle 
out  of  line  at  a  great  depth.  With  the 
aid  of  a  length  of  rope  the  pole  was 
hooked  and  withdrawn.  This  crack  in 
the  icy  surface  of  the  mountain  was  at 
an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet. 

On  another  occasion,  while  alone  on 
the  mountain,  Nash  felt  his  footing 
giving  away  without  warning.  Taking 
the  one  chance,  he  threw  himself 
cross-wise.  Fortunately,  the  opening 
was  only  a  couple  of  feet  wide,  so  he 
was  able  to  span  it.  Every  foot  of  the 
route  chosen  up  the  mountain  had  to 
be  carefully  sounded  by  jabbing  the 
pike  poles  energetically,  sometimes 
to  their  hilts.  Lewis  carried  bundles 
of  glacier  willows  up  the  mountain 
and  stuck  them  in  to  mark  the  route. 

While  Lewis  and  Nash  were  at  the 
mountain  camp,  I  was  hauling  wood 
and  baking  bread  in  the  camp  on  the 
Muddy  River,  eight  miles  below.  The 
dogs'  larder  looked  pretty  slim.  Each 
dog  should  have  a  salmon  and  a  half 
every  day  when  he  is  working,  but 
our  supply  was  so  low  that  that  was 
impossible.  I  was  cooking  dog  "mul- 
ligans." Dog  epicureans  like  these 
stews.  The  ingredients  are  whatever 
one  feels  like  throwing  into  a  general 
conglomeration.  With  us,  they  usually 
consisted  of  water,  rice,  flour,  bacon 
and  salmon  chopped  in  bits.  Dog  feed 
finally  was  at  such  a  premium  that  we 
had  to  bake  loaves  of  bread,  peppered 
with  salmon — the  rations  being  one 
loaf  per  dog  per  day. 

When  about  a  week's  supply  of  dog 
bread  had  been  cooked  and  enough 
wood  had  been  hauled  up  to  the  moun- 
tain for  several  days'  consumption,  I 
went  on  up  to  the  mountain  camp.  We 
all  went  up  together  after  that.  The 
weather  was  not  propitious  for  the 
work,  and  we  were  disappointed  in 
not  being  able  to  get  more  pictures  on 
the  mountain.  The  utmost  caution  had 
to  be  exercised  in  guarding  against  one 
false  step.  In  several  places  steps  for 
a  toehold  had  to  be  cut  into  the  icy 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  With  every- 
thing in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the 
final  dash  from  a  camp  which  we 
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planned  to  establish  on  the  ridge  at 
an  elevation  of  about  15,000  feet, 
where  it  looked  as  though  a  dug-out 
could  be  made  in  a  snow  saddle,  we 
were  abruptly  blocked  by  a  series  of 
icy  pinnacles,  or  saw-teeth,  capping 
the  ridge,  with  no  possible  alternate 
course  presenting  itself. 

To  attempt  to  go  over  these  ice-plas- 
tered cones  on  the  top  of  the  ridge 
would  have  meant  a  fall  straight  down 
of  about  3,000  feet  on  the  north  side, 
or  a  tumble  on  the  south  side,  unless 
one  fell  into  a  crevasse,  to  a  fork  of 
Muldrow  glacier,  styled  by  the  Lloyd 
party  "Wall  Street"  glacier.  There 
was  no  going  over  them,  and  we,  as  a 
party,  do  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing 
the  most  northerly  of  these  two  ridges 
impassable  as  a  consequence  of  what 
we  found. 

Accordingly,  the  one  route  open  is  to 
follow  the  Cook  route  over  the  south- 


east ridge,  or  the  Lloyd  and  Parker 
route — via  Muldrow  glacier  to  its  head 
and  thence  to  the  more  easterly  of  the 
two  ridges.  Several  readings  on  our 
two  aneroid  barometers  showed  over 
10,000  feet,  but  averaging  all  of  the 
elevations  shown  under  different  at- 
mospherical conditions,  the  computa- 
tion for  the  top  of  the  ridge  is  9,950 
feet. 

Old  McKinley  had  defeated  us.  We 
were  cooped  in  where  we  were.  With 
another  month  we  could  have  gotten 
our  outfit  onto  Muldrow  glacier,  but 
our  food  stores  were  becoming  rapidly 
depleted,  and  the  dog  feed  was  almost 
entirely  gone.  There  was  no  use  deal- 
ing in  "ifs,"  for  they  were  idle  palaver. 
We  gazed  over  the  wonderful  pano- 
rama of  mountains  and  glaciers,  then 
down  at  Camp  Disappointment,  and 
with  regretful  voices  we  muttered 
"home." 


Mouth  of  one  of  the  remarkable  glacier  caves  on  the  mountain.    Nash  and 
Lewis  silhouetted  against  the  distant  snow-covered  mountains. 
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Castles  in  Spain,  engulfed  in  Life's  dark  stream, 
Your  memory  is  grief,  and  hope  were  sin; 

Yet  'mid  the  ruins  leave  to  me  the  dream 

That  all  your  radiant  glories  might  have  been ! 


WINONA  C.  MARTIN. 
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Before  the  Crusher  Kra,    In  Two  Parts.    Part  I 


\\y  Alifr.M  !  (ov«/:i  Davis 


HALF    a    century   has   passed 
since  the  discovery  of  oil  in 
California,  and  yet  the  pe- 
troleum industry  is  only  now 
beginning   to   come   into   that,  golden 
age  for  which  men  have  watched  and 
waited   for   years.     For,   while   it   is 
customary   in   thinking   of   California 
oil  to  roughly  date  its  era  from  the 
strikes  made  in  the  Los  Angeles  city 
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lands  in  the  Kern  River  field  the  great 

strike  ivas  made  in   1899. 


fields  in  1893,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
development  of  petroleum  lands,  to  a 
small  extent,  began  as  early  as  1860. 
That  is,  it  began  about  ten  years  after 
the  "golden  days  of  '49,"  which  first 
heralded  to  the  world  the  wealth  of 
California. 

It  may  be  that  the  rush  for  gold — 
smaller  capital  is  needed  in  mining 
than  in  drilling  for  oil — was  one  of 
the  causes  which  held  back  the  era  of 
oil.  For  the  same  men,  in  large  part, 
who  were  pioneers  in  the  field  of  oil 
discoveries,  had  spent  earlier  years 
in  the  gold  mines  of  Northern  and 
Central  California. 

The  spirit,  the  make-up,  of  the  men 
who  pioneered  in  gold  mining,  was  that 
of  the  ones  who  later,  in  the  search 
for  the  streams  of  petroleum,  fought 
against  the  heat  of  the  desert  and  the 
discouragements  resulting  from  lack 
of  funds.  Surely  those  who  first  per- 
sisted in  searching  for  oil,  now  one 
of  the  Staters  greatest  industries, 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  writ- 
ing the  history  of  California. 

As  early  as  1860  oil  was  known  to 
exist  in  Contra  Costa  County,  and  in 
1864,  J.  W.  Cruikshank  drilled  several 
shallow  wells  there.  He  put  down  one 
hole  300  feet,  and  brought  up  a  green 
oil  of  high  gravity.  Of  this  he  pumped 
about  fifteen  barrels.  A  year  later  the 
Adams  Petroleum  Company  was  or- 
ganized to  drill  in  that  district.  Several 
more  wells  were  put  down  and  some 
oil  was  obtained.  But  the  drilling 
machinery  at  hand  was  inadequate, 
and  the  project  was  abandoned. 


Typical  derrick  in  the  California  oil  fields,  and  character  of   the 
semi-arid  plains  which  produces  a  large  quota  of  oil. 


Showing  the  famous  Kern  River  fields  two  years  after  the  original  strit 

seen  at  the  tin 


In  Humboldt  County,  as  early  as 
1865,  oil  was  found,  and  in  that  year 
and  the  two  years  following,  twenty- 
five  wells  were  drilled.  Some  of  these 
produced  a  total  amount  of  100  bar- 
rels of  oil.  The  abandonment  of  these 
wells  was  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  land  office  regarding  lo- 
cations. 

Down  in  Kern  County  in  1866  the 
Buena  Vista  Petroleum  Company 
erected  a  still  about  three  miles  west 
of  the  present  town  of  McKittrick.  The 
still  had  a  capacity  of  300  gallons,  and 
the  oil  was  taken  from  open  cuts  and 
natural  flows.  Something  more  than 
3,000  barrels  of  the  refined  product 
was  obtained,  but  owing  to  the  need  of 
transportation  facilities  the  project 
was  abandoned. 

The  lack  of  railroads  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  which  held  back  petro- 
leum development  in  California.  The 
miner  can  pan  his  dirt  and  pack  it 
with  him,  but  the  oil  industry  needs 
tank  cars  or  pipe  lines  to  handle  the 
supply  before  it  can  be  developed  in 
paying  quantities. 

During  the  early  sixties  it  was 
known  that  oil  existed  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  but  it  was  not  until  1878  that 
the  first  well  was  put  down  in  Moody 
Gulch,  by  R.  C.  McPherson,  and  a 
small  field  developed.  There  were 
few  producing  wells  in  this  district  be- 
fore 1900. 

One  of  the  old  fields  in  this  State 


is  the  Newhall  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  San  Fernando  mountains,  about 
twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Los 
Angeles.  One  company  there  began 
producing  in  1879,  and  kept  it  up  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  priests  in 
San  Fernando  Mission  were  the  first 
to  make  use  of  oil  in  that  region. 

The  seepages  in  the  Coalinga  field 
were  found  by  the  earliest  sheep  herd- 
ers, and  went  by  the  name  of  tar 
springs.  Farmers  made  use  of  this  oil 
as  a  lubricant  for  machinery.  Natural 
gas  was  found  exuding  from  fissures, 
and  the  story  is  still  told  of  how  one 
of  these  was  accidentally  lighted,  and 
the  gas  burned  for  days,  a  weird  torch 
in  the  desert.  In  1891  Lacey  and  Rol- 
lins of  Los  Angeles  drilled  three  wells 
in  the  district,  but  they  were  placed 
too  near  the  outcroppings  and  were 
failures. 

Others  became  interested,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  refine  some  of  the 
oil,  but  a  fire  put  an  end  to  this  ex- 
periment. In  1896  the  Producers'  Oil 
Company  drilled  a  well  south  of  the 
Lacey  and  Rollins  property.  They 
struck  a  sixty  barrel  flow.  The  Inde- 
pendence Oil  Company  came  into  the 
field  in  1898,  and  made  a  strike  on  the 
so-called  East  Side  field.  But  it  was 
not  until  its  first  gusher  came  in  that 
the  Coalinga  field  showed  its  real 
strength. 

In  the  Summerland  field  in  Santa 
Barbara  County  in  1895  there  were 


;  field  at  present  has  a  thousand  derricks  where  only  a  few  hundred  were 
photograph  was  taken. 


twenty-eight  producing  wells.  In  June, 
1900,  there  were  more  than  300.  In 
these  fields  are  scores  of  submarine 
wells. 

During  the  early  nineties  prospect- 
ing for  oil  in  the  San  Pedro  peninsula 
met  with  more  or  less  success. 

On  Half-Moon  Bay,  in  San  Mateo 
County,  there  was  some  drilling  in  the 
eighties,  and  in  1896  a  good  well  was 
brought  in  there. 

In  Mendocino  County,  about  1887, 
several  wells  were  put  down  near  Point 
Arena,  but  oil  was  not  taken  out  in 
paying  quantities. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  field  in  the 
early  days  of  the  oil  industry  produced 
none  of  the  excitement  which  has 
marked  ore  strikes  from  the  beginning, 
and  which,  since  the  Los  Angeles  dis- 
covery in  1893,  has  likewise  been  in- 
cident to  California  oil  booms.  In  the 
pioneer  days  oil  was  a  matter  of  pass- 
ing interest  to  the  State  in  general. 
Small  fortunes  were  sunk  by  men  who 
had  faith  in  the  land — and  there  is  no 
way  in  which  a  fortune  can  be  so 
quickly  lost  without  even  leaving  the 
sad  memorial  of  a  prospect  hole  in 
the  side  of  a  mountain  as  in  drilling 
for  petroleum.  But  big  capital  was  not 
interested. 

Many  men  who  have  since  come  to 
nation-wide  fame  because  of  their 
wealth,  got  their  start  in  the  California 
oil  fields  in  the  early  days.  These 
men,  for  the  most  part,  staked  their 


pile  on  the  game  and  won;  others, 
many  more  in  number,  lost. 

The  case  of  B.  F.  Howk,  in  the  Mc- 
Kittrick  fields,  is  an  example  of  the 
turn  of  Fate  in  oil.  One  of  the  big 
wells  there  was  known  as  the  Sham- 
rock. For  years  its  yield,  for  those 
days,  was  enormous,  with  a  minimum 
cost  in  production  of  about  'one-six- 
teenth of  a  cent  a  barrel. 

Howk  was  one  of  those  who  had 
faith  in  oil.  He  took  up  land  and 
drilled  within  100  feet  of  the  Sham- 
rock. He  spent  a  small  fortune  on  the 
property,  and  when  his  own  supply  of 
money  ran  out,  he  was  still  unwilling 
to  quit.  He  knew  that  there  should  be 
oil  under  formations  he 'had  struck, 
and  he  was  firm  in  the  faith  that  if  he 
could  go  far  enough  he  could  reach  it. 
He  borrowed  every  cent  he  could,  and 
put  it  all  in  the  hole  out  there  on  the 
desert.  Finally  he  was  forced  to  quit, 
and  he  turned  his  property  over  to  the 
Associated  Oil  Company.  A  later  sur- 
vey which  went  through  the  district 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Shamrock 
had  been  on  Howk's  ground  all  the 
while.  A  wrong  survey  had  cost  him 
a  fortune. 

T.  A.  Wells  was  another  early  loca- 
tor who  took  a  chance  and  lost.  He 
owned  two  quarter  sections  of  land  in 
the  Kern  River  fields,  one  on  section 
30,  28-28,  and  the  other  on  section  16, 
28-28,  but  he  did  not  have  sufficient 
means  to  develop  his  property  for  oil. 
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Showing  the  crater  of  the  famous  Lakeview  gusher 
after  the  swing  bridge  was  placed  across  the  pit  to 
facilitate  the  work.  Above  is  seen  the  wall  built 
of  sacks  of  sand  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  oil. 


the  hazard  was  not  un- 
like Houk's,  but  where 
the  wheel     turned     for 
Blochman      instead     of 
against  him.    He  had  an 
abiding  belief     that     a 
small  tract  of  land  which 
the  owned   was   orchard 
country.       But     misfor- 
tune in  securing     water 
enough     for     his     trees 
caused   them   to   wither 
and  die  after     he     had 
.spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  them.     He  de- 
*cided  to  give     up     the 
scheme,  and  tried  to  sell 
his  land.     He  received 
various  offers  for  it,  but 
he  held  out  for  a  price 
which      would      recom- 
pense    him      for      the 
money  he  had  put  into 
the     orchard.     No     one 
was  willing  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  he  would 
not  sell  at  a  price  which 
would  not  pay  him  for 
his  lost  trees. 

Finally  the  Palmer 
Oil  Company  came 
along  and  wanted  to 
lease  his  land  to  drill 
for  oil.  After  he  had 
made  several  more  vain 
attempts  to  sell,  he  con- 
sented to  lease  the 
ground.  A  few  months 
later  oil  was  struck  by 
the  company,  and  Bloch- 
man is  now  one  of  the 
very  wealthy  men  of  the 
State,  showing  how 
Dame  Fortune  flouts  one 
and  caresses  another. 


He  was  offered  $800  for  either  quarter 
section.  After  much  deliberation  he 
finally  sold  the  one  on  section  30  and 
kept  the  one  on  16.  Development 
showed  that  this  quarter  he  had  sold 
was  worth  a  fortune  in  oil,  while  16 
was  practically  valueless. 

So  luck  runs.  The  experience  of  L. 
E.  Blochman,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Santa  Maria,  is  a  case  in  point  where 


Leland  Stanford  was  an  early  adven- 
turer in  oil.  He  went  into  Ventura 
County  in  the  sixties  and  located  in 
what  is  now  called  Stanford  Canyon. 
He  drove  a  tunnel  into  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  there,  after  months  of 
labor,  made  a  strike  which  yielded 
thirty  barrels  a  day  of  high  gravity 
oil.  This  he  took  to  San  Francisco  and 
sold.  Later,  when  the  production  de- 


Another  view  of  the  crater  of  the  Lakevieiv  gusher. 


creased,  the  well  was  abandoned,  and 
the  remains  of  the  old  tunnel  are  still 
to  be  seen  and  are  pointed  out  by  the 
settlers  as  the  prospect  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford. 

Tom  Scott,  the  builder  of  .the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad,,  was  another  who 
prospected  for  oil  in  Ventura  County 
during  the  pioneer  days  without  suc- 
cess attending  the  venture. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  oil  industry 
of  California  may  be  divided  into  four 
epochs.  The  first  of  these  covers  the 
thirty  years  from  the  early  sixties  to 
1893.  It  is  this  era  which  has  already 
been  briefly  dwelt  upon.  The  second 
dates  from  the  strikes  of  oil  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1893  until  the  discovery  in 
the  Kern  River  fields  in  1899.  The 
Kern  River  discovery  was  the  greatest 
event,  probably,  in  the  State's  history 
of  oil. 

The  big  field  assured  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply for  an  indefinite  period.  Up  to 
that  time  the  use  of  petroleum  for  fuel 
purposes  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  neg- 
ligible, because  railroads  and  other 
large  corporations,  which  might  have 
•'.sed  it,  were  not  sure  of  the  needed 


supply  even  if  engines  were  perfected 
for  its  use. 

Then  the  last  epoch  is  that  of  the 
present — the  era  of  gushers.  The  out- 
put of  these  monsters,  of  which  the 
unsurpassed  Lakeview  was  at  the 
head,  brought  in  a  quantity  of  oil 
which  flooded  the  market  and  forced 
down  prices  until  many  of  the  small 
men  were  put  out  of  business.  From 
this  slump  the  industry  is  only  re- 
cently recovering.  But  the  production 
of  petroleum  seems  now  assured  in- 
definitely, with  much  improved  and 
promising  land  yet  to  be  developed  as 
time  goes  on. 

Until  the  year  of  the  Los  Angeles 
strike,  the  production  of  oil  could 
hardly  be  classed  as  one  of  the  State's 
industries.  It  had  been  uncertain,  and 
had  not  aroused  much  interest  except 
among  those  directly  concerned  in  a 
few  scattered  wells. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the 
person  who  actually  discovered  oil  in 
Los  Angeles,  but  it  appears,  so  far  as 
available  records  go,  that  E.  L.  Do- 
heny,  who  has  since  taken  millions 
from  the  earth  in  oil  in  this  State,  and 
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who  is  now  at  the  head  of  many  of 
California's  largest  companies,  was 
the  first  to  market  petroleum  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Dohcny  had  been  a  miner  in  Colo- 
rado. He  is  Irish,  a  fighter  for  oppor- 
tunity, and  successful  in  holding  what 
he  has  once  acquired.  He  came  to 
Los  Angeles  about  1893  at  a  time,  as 
will  be  remembered,  when  jobs  were 
scarce.  Doheny  never  waited  for  a 
job.  He  went  out  after  it. 

One  day  he  was  seen  digging  on  a 
vacant  lot,  on  old  Second  street,  later 
the  junction  of  Lakeshore  and  State. 
He  used  a  hand  windlass  to  pull  up 
the  dirt.  The  year  1893  was  one  in 
which  hidden  treasure  would  have 
been  welcomed  as  never  before  by 
most  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
Doheny's  activity  drew  idle  crowds 
about  the  place.  But  no  explanation 
came  from  him  as  to  what  he  was  seek- 
ing in  the  earth. 

Finally,  one  afternoon,  when  the 
hole  was  down  about  140  feet,  Do- 
heny struck  what  he  had  been  digging 
for — oil.  He  baled  out  three  barrels 
of  it,  and,  knowing  nothing  about  pe- 
troleum himself,  went  downtown  to  the 
office  of  W.  A.  Brophy,  who  was  at 
that  time  conducting  some  oil  opera- 
tions in  Ventura  County. 

Doheny  told  the  news  of  his  strike 
to  Brophy,  who  at  once  advised  him  to 
get  a  small  rig  and  start  drilling.  Bro- 
phy was  instrumental  in  securing  a 
"Jack  Rabbit"  rig  for  Doheny,  and  a 
five-inch  hole  was  put  down  300  feet. 
The  well  yielded  ten  barrels  of  oil  a 
day,  worth  $2  a  barrel. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire.  Cali- 
fornia's first  real  oil  boom  was  on. 
Other  men  went  to  work,  and  Los 
Angeles'  forest  of  derricks  went  up  as 
by  magic. 

Several  companies  decided  to  drill 
for  a  deep  well,  but  Oil  Inspector 
Blackman  advised  the  city  council  of 
the  great  danger  a  gusher  would  be 
to  the  city  in  case  of  fire,  and  such  in- 
fluence was  brought  to  bear  that  the 
deep  well  project  was  abandoned.  One 
by  one  the  Los  Angeles  city  wells  are 
now  being  deserted  because  of  the 


growth  of  the  business  and  residence 
districts. 

Eastern  concerns  began  to  look  to- 
ward California.  The  large  companies 
whose  capital  is  necessary  in  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  fields,  sent  their 
agents  to  this  State.  Ships  for  trans- 
porting oil  were  built;  giant  tanks 
were  constructed  for  storage,  and  re- 
fineries were  put  up.  -European  trade 
journals  made  mention  of  California's 
single  field  of  merit. 

It  was  then  that  oil  men  began  to 
retrace  the  steps  of  the  past  thirty 
years.  Oil  seepages  which  had  been 
looked  upon  merely  as  "tar  springs" 
by  ranchers,  were  gobbled  up  by 
capital  anxious  for  investment,  and 
many  farmers  sold  their  land  which 
had  produced  but  poor  crops  for  what 
they  considered  fabulous  sums.  But 
those  who  had  faith  in  their  lands,  like 
Blochman,  leased  their  property  and 
attained  wealth  beyond  their  dreams 
through  the  medium  of  petroleum. 

Every  place  in  the  State  ^where  oil 
has  been  discovered,  no  matter  how 
small  the  quantity,  was  examined 
carefully  by  experts  sent  out  by  newly 
formed  companies. 

It  was  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  the  laws  governing 
oil  claims  came  in  for  their  share  of 
attention.  In  the  earliest  days  of  the 
industry,  the  unwritten  law  that  a 
man's  claim  was  inviolable,  was  re- 
spected by  prospectors  for  oil,  just  as 
it  was  by  those  who  searched  for  gold. 
The  technicalities  of  the  statute  were 
not  inquired  into.  A  man  who  went 
to  the  desert  and  staked  out  his  claim 
for  oil  operations  was  safe  as  long  as 
he  wanted  to  follow  up  his  work  and 
did  so  in  good  faith.  But  with  the 
rush  for  possession  in  the  later  nine- 
ties the  situation  changed.  Lawyers 
found  that  the  same  law  regular 
placer  mining  governed  oil  claims. 
The  clause  was  dug  up  that  there 
must  be  a  discovery  before  there 
could  be  a  location. 

The  industry  had  not  developed 
enough  to  have  laws  formulated  for 
its  specific  needs,  but  the  fact  that  the 
placer  law  would  not  fit  the  require- 


Burning  seepage  of  oil  issuing  from  the  surface  on  Sulphur  Mountain. 


merits  of  the  oil  lands  soon  became 
apparent. 

The  small  man  with  limited  means 
took  up  his  land  in  good  faith  and 
went  to  work.  He  drilled  as  best  he 
could  and  with  what  capital  he  could 
raise  from  time  to  time.  Finally  he 
drilled  into  sands  which,  when  brought 
up  in  a  bucket,  gave  indications  of  oil. 
There  would  be  a  strong  gas  pressure, 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  approaching 
oil.  So  did  the  agents  of  other  inter- 
ests, whose  business  it  was  to  inves- 
tigate. 

The  larger  concern  began  to  move 
its  derricks  alongside  those  of  the 
original  prospector  and  on  his  claim. 
Under  the  unwritten  law  his  claim 
would  have  been  -respected.  Under 


the  strict  interpretation  of  the  written 
law,  he  did  not  own  the  claim  on  which 
he  had  been  working  so  long,  and 
others  had  a  perfect  legal  right  to 
come  in,  drill  alongside  of  him,  prob- 
ably strike  first  oil  and  secure  the 
claim  because  of  funds  and  crews  to 
work  much  faster. 

Conditions  such  as  this  gave  rise  to 
much  of  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  fields  in  the  early  days. 
There  were  many  "races"  for  oil, 
crews  working  day  and  night  in  a  mad 
drilling  for  petroleum,  the  claim  going 
to  the  one  who  made  the  first  dis- 
covery. 

Hence  arose  gun  fights  in  protecting 
claims.  The  men  not  able  by  appeal 
to  the  law  to  protect  claims  on  which 
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drilling  was  being  done,  took  matters 
into  their  own  hands,  and  pitched  bat- 
tles, which  recount  dead  and  wounded, 
are  found  in  the  history  of  oil  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Most  of  those  who  have  made  and 
lost  fortunes  in  California  oil  have  not 
been  of  the  belligerent  or  pioneering 
type.  Many  of  the  people  of  this  and 
of  other  States,  who  have  never  seen 
a  derrick,  have  made  fortunes  through 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  reliable  com- 
panies. Though  of  course  buying  oil 
stock  is  like  purchasing  stock  in  mines 
of  any  sort,  and  there  has  been  much 
fleecing  of  stockholders  in  wild-cat 
oil  propositions.  However,  if  thor- 
ough investigation  is  made  in  every 
case,  there  will  be  small  chance  for 
unscrupulous  companies  to  injure  the 
industry  and  bunco  the  public. 

Women  as  well  as  men  have  pros- 
pered in  oil.  Perhaps  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Summers  of  Los  Angeles,  known 
among  those  in  the  trade  as  the  "Oil 
Queen  of  the  West,"  is  the  most  not- 
able example  of  a  woman  who  has 
made  good  in  the  oil  business.  For 
years  she  was  a  teacher  and  placed 
the  money  she  saved  in  well  directed 
oil  investments.  She  is  now  very 
wealthy,  and  is  familiar  with  all 
branches  of  the  oil  industry.  Miss 
Gail  Sheridan,  until  recently  sec- 
retary of  the  Associated  Oil  Company, 
was  one  of  the  best  paid  women  work- 
ing on  a  salary  in  the  world.  Oil 
makes  or  breaks  with  a  vengeance. 

Although  the  Doheny  strike  at  Los 
Angeles  turned  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  California  as  the  location 
of  one  of  the  richest  oil  fields  in  the 
United  States,  the  industry  then  was 
only  in  its  infancy.  It  remained  for 
the  strike  of  Jonathan  Elwood  and  his 
son,  James  Monroe  Elwood,  on  the 
ranch  of  Thomas  A.  Means,  near 
Kern  River,  in  Kern  County,  to  open 
up  the  vast  resources  of  California  oil 
and  to  give  needed  impetus  to  the  un- 
covering of  the  petroleum  wonders  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Tom  Means  himself  will  go  down 

.in   the   history   of   California   as   the 

"apostle  of  petroleum,"  as     he     was 


known  among  the  oil  men.  He  was  an 
eccentric  character.  During  the  nine- 
ties he  owned  a  small  ranch  out  near 
Kern  River,  a  few  miles  from  Bakers- 
field.  He  lived  there  alone,  except 
when  his  only  close  friend,  Tom  Joy, 
was  with  him.  Most  of  Means'  prop- 
erty was  fit  for  cultivation,  but  a  part 
of  it  extended  into  the  desert. 

The  stoop  shouldered  old  man  with 
the  long  hair  and  choppy  beard  was 
to  be  seen  almost  daily  about  the 
streets  of  Bakersfield  in  the  early 
days.  He  talked  oil,  oil,  oil,  to  any- 
one who  would  listen  to  him.  "How 
do  you  know  there  is  oil  there,  Tom?" 


Jonathan  Elrvood,  who  struck  the  first 
oil  in   the   Kern  River  field,  the- 
giving  a  tremendous  impetus  to   the 
new  industry  in  California. 

he  would  be  asked.  And  when  his  in- 
variable reply  was  given,  "I  know;  1 
know,"  and  the  deep-seated,  melan- 
choly eyes  looked  afar,  the  crowd  with 
which  Tom  had  been  talking  would 
laugh  and  turn  away. 

"Why  do  you  not  drill  for  it  your- 
self, if  you  are  so  sure  it  is  there?" 
he  was  often  asked. 


At  the  time  the  Lakeview  gusher  was  flowing  two  thousand  barrels  a  day  of 
high  gravity  oil,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  fire.    One  of 
the  many  signs  is  seen  above. 


"It  is  not  for  me,"  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say.  "But  it  is  there.  It  is 
there,  and  some  day  it  will  be  found." 

And  so  Tom  Means  preached  oil  to 
all  Kern  County.  Few  would  listen 
to  him.  None  took  him  seriously. 

Means  and  Joy  had  made  an  agree- 
ment between  them  that  the  one  who 
died  first  should  leave  his  entire  estate 
to  the  other.  Joy  died  two  years  ago, 
and  Means  inherited  $25,000. 

Judson,  a  second  son  of  Jonathan 
Elwood,  living  in  Fresno  in  1899,  had 
a  few  shares  of  stock  in  a  company 
operating  at  McKittrick.  One  day 
Judson  went  down  to  Kern  County, 
and  after  he  had  looked  over  the  prop- 
erty at  McKittrick  in  which  he  was 
interested,  he  came  to  Bakersfield  to 
see  his  brother,  James  Monroe  El- 
wood,  who  was  the  owner  of  a  small 
woodyard  in  that  town. 

They  were  standing  in  the  yard  talk- 
ing of  oil  when  Judson  waved  his  hand 
toward  the  line  of  green  which  marked 
the  course  of  the  Kern  River  through 
the  dry  lands  and  said: 


"There  might  be  oil  there." 

Then  James  Monroe  told  how  he 
had  heard  two  drunken  men  talking 
of  Tom  Means'  ranch,  and  how  Means 
had  for  years  foretold  the  coming  of 
a  great  era  of  oil.  But  Judson  El- 
wood  was  not  sufficiently  interested  to 
remain  in  Bakersfield. 

James  Monroe  went  to  the  Means 
ranch.  He  found  the  old  man  with  a 
.shawl  about  his  shoulders,  though  the 
day  was  hot,  sitting  on  the  porch  of 
his  three  room  shanty.  Elwood  talked 
with  Means  about  cutting  some  wood 
on  his  land,  but  Means  himself 
abruptly  changed  the  subject  to  the 
topic  of  which  he  was  never  tired. 

"Why  don't  you  drill  for  oil  ?"  he 
asked. 

Then  and  there  Elwood  leased  the 
portion  of  Means'  ranch  which  was 
desert.  He  wrote  to  his  father,  Jona- 
than, who  came  down  to  Bakersfield. 
The  father  and  son  stood  the  jeering 
of  those  whom  the  Elwoods  told  that 
they  were  going  to  see  if  the  prophecy 
of  Means  would  be  fulfilled.  They 
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would  dig  for  oil  on  Means'  ranch. 
They,  themselves,  only  half  believed 
rr.  the  ultimate  success  of  the  chance 
they  were  going  to  take,  but  an  hour's 
talk  with  Means  had  filled  them  with 
some  of  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  which 
he,  himself,  possessed,  and  with  his 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  Kern  River 
lands  as  oil  bearing  fields. 

It  was  then  that  the  Elwoods  asked 
him  the  same  question  which  many 
had  asked  before,  and  which  many 
asked  afterwards,  but  which  Tom 
Means  did  not  answer  to  his  dying 
day: 

"Why  don't  you  dig  for  oil  your- 
self?" 

"It  is  not  for  me,"  the  prophet  of  pe- 
troleum replied. 

The  Elwoods  were  not  men  of 
means,  and  they  had  with  them  as 
tools  for  digging  only  ordinary  shov- 
els and  a  hand  augur. 

It  was  on  a  day  early  in  May,  1899, 
that  they  went  to  a  point  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Kern  River  about  seven 
miles  from  Bakersfield  and  started 
to  work.  Tom  Means  did  not  go  with 
them.  In  his  faith  there  was  not  the 
least  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  pe- 
troleum age  in  California  was  at  hand, 
and  he  did  not  have  sufficient  curiosity 
even  to  accompany  them.  He  gave 
them  directions  where  to  dig  and 
waited  for  the  result  he  was  sure 
would  come. 

The  Elwoods  started  their  rude  well- 
under  the  edge  of  a  cliff.  Their  augur 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  thin  steel  so 
twisted  that  it  would  bore  a  hole  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  After  sev- 
eral days'  work  they  came  upon  prom- 
ising sand.  They  kept  their  secret  to 
themselves,  not  even  telling  Means. 
At  a  depth  of  seventy— five  feet  they 
struck  other  oil  indications. 

Then  they  secured  a  steam  rig  and 
went  down  343  feet  where  they  drilled 
into  oil. 

Young  Elwood  rushed  to  the  house, 
shouting,  "Your  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled." 

But  Tom  Means  only  smiled  that  in- 
scrutable smile  which  he  had  given 


to  doubters  for  fifteen  years,  and  said : 
"I  knew  it  was  there." 

The  first  oil  taken  from  the  Kern 
River  fields  by  the  Elwoods  .was 
placed  in  four  whisky  barrels  and 
hauled  by  wagon  to  Kern  City,  thence 
shipped  to  Millwood  to  be  used  as 
"skid  grease."  The  Elwoods  obtained 
a  dollar  a  barrel  for  this  oil. 

E.  L.  Doheny,  the  man  who  dis- 
covered oil  in  Los  Angeles,  was  early 
on  the  scene.  He  went  out  to  the  El- 
wood  claim,  and  asked  them  to  intro- 
duce him  to  Means.  Doheny  offered 
the  Elwoods  $2,500  cash  if  they  were 
successful  in  buying  the  Means  ranch 
for  drilling  purposes.  The  deal  was 
closed,  and  several  days  later  Doheny 
met  the  Elwoods  on  the  streets  of 
Bakersfield  and  paid  the  $2,500.  Do- 
heny was  successful  in  securing  the 
Means  ranch.  While  the  Elwoods 
made  a  few  thousands  from  the  oil  in 
Kern  River,  and  Tom  Means  accumu- 
lated about  $75,000  before  he  died, 
those  who  came  after  took  the  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the 
ground. 

James  Monroe  Elwood,  whose  name 
in  the  history  of  California  oil  oc- 
cupies a  place  similar  to  that  of  Mar- 
shall in  the  annals  of  California  gold, 
was  killed  in  the  Kettleman  hills  on 
August  5,  1910,  when  a  metal  tank 
which  he  was  hauling  fell  upon  him. 
His  father  is  still  living  in  Fresno. 

Up  to  a  week  before  his  death  the 
stooped,  ungainly  figure  of  Tom 
Means  was  to  be  seen  about  the  streets 
of  Bakersfield.  Natives  of  the  town 
pointed  him  out  as  the  man  who  had 
foretold  the  coming  of  the  great  age 
of  petroleum  in  California,  and  the 
one  whose  preaching  finally  persuaded 
others  to  uncover  the  golden  streams 
of  oil. 

"The  prophet  of  petroleum"  died  in 
Bakersfield,  August  4,  1912.  He 
passed  away  at  the  county  hospital  af- 
ter a  short  illness,  and  left  an  estate 
valued  at  $75,000. 

(To  be  Concluded  Next  Mon, 


By  John  Harbottle 


NOW  let  me  tell  you  this,  my 
boy" — at  each  word  Sam 
Iliff's  pudgy  fist  fell  re- 
soundingly on  the  tin-laden 
table — "you  don't  prove  up  on  this 
claim  till  the  signed  deed  is  in  my 
pocket."  The  last  word  ended  with  a 
whack  that  sent  dishes  rattling  to  the 
floor. 

The  young  cowboy  pushed  the  out- 
spread document  toward  his  bluster- 
ing employer  and  continued  to  shake 
his  head  stubbornly. 

"I  can't  do  it,  Sam.  There's  the 
date,  the  notary,  and  all  that;  be- 
sides, the  government  doesn't  allow 
any  juggling  with  a  homestead  before 
the  patent  is  granted.  It  isn't  regular, 
and  there'd  be  a  flaw  in  the  title." 

"Bosh,  Jim!  Have  you  been  out 
West  ten  years  and  still  stand  for  that 
foolishness?  We'll  leave  the  date  out 
till  you  get  your  patent;  we  don't  need 
the  notary  here,  for  he  knows  me ;  and 
as  for  juggling  with  the  claim — all  I 
need  to  say  is:  my  boys  have  turned 
ever  nineteen  quarters  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  my  title  can't  be 
feazed." 

"Well,  I  won't  sign  the  deed  now, 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.  I  won't  sneak 
on  the  law,  even  if  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  in  the  end,"  reiterated 
the  obstinate  homesteader. 

"You  don't  need  to  be  so  blamed 
skittish  about  the  law.  The  law 
makes  you  live  on  your  claim;  you 
can't  just  roost  on  it  once  every  six 
months.  How  would  you  explain  to 
the  law  about  the  time  you've  spent 
trailing  my  mess-wagon  around,  draw- 
ing forty  dollars  a  month  off  of  me? 
Oh,  we  get  the  laYid  out  here,  all  right, 


and  don't  see  the  claims  once  in  six 
months,  even,  but  it's  ag'in'  the  law 
you're  so  afraid  about,  just  the  same. 
So  you  don't  want  to  be  too  all-fired 
pa'ticular  about  signin'  a  deed  a  little 
ahead  of  time,  when  you're  breakin' 
the  law  this  other  way;  either  would 
lose  you  the  quarter  if  some  sneak 
wanted  to  spring  it  when  you  prove 
up,"  sputtered  Iliff. 

"Well,  I've  tried  to  do  the  square 
thing,"  replied  Warren  simply. 

"Lookee  here,  my  man,  I'll  tell  you 
just  why  I  want  that  deed  signed  now, 
before  you  prove  up.  I've  been  after 
this  quarter  seven  years — it's  a  hoo- 
doo. Five  men  tried  it,  with  preemp- 
tion, homestead,  commutation  law, 
and  even  a  tree  claim,  but  I'm  still  af- 
ter it.  The  first  man  stole  some  of  my 
calves — tried  to  start  a  bunch  of  his 
own;  the  rope  that  finished  him  dan- 
gled from  that  cottonwood  over  there 
for  three  years.  Three  of  'em  either 
quit  or  left  in  the  night.  The  last  man 
before  you  got  too  wise — like  some 
others  I've  heard  of — and  bargained 
with  the  Box  J  people  for  a  thousand 
more  than  I  would  give;  he  wouldn't 
turn  over  the  deed  like  I  want  you  to, 
consequently  his  witnesses  couldn't 
swear  to  anything  when  he  came  to 
prove  up,  so  I  lost  out  again  by  his 
bullheadedness.  I  put  you  on  here 
five  years  ago,  Jim,  and  had  you  home- 
stead, for  I  thought  you'd  stick  it  out 
— and  I'm  not  running  any  risks  now; 
I  want  the  land,"  said  Iliff,  signifi- 
cantly. 

"So  it's  come  to  intimidation,  has 
it?"  replied  Warren,  as  a  dull  red 
crept  into  the  bronze  of  his  cheek. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  intimidating,  under- 
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stand,  Jim;  I  don't  have  to  do  much  of 
that.  I'm  just  puttin'  you  wise.  So 
you'd  better  sling  a  little  ink  onto  this 
document  here,"  was  the  exasperating 
reply. 

As  Warren  still  made  no  move  to 
comply,  the  big  cattleman  picked  up 
his  papers  and  went  out.  He  seized 
the  hanging  reins  and  flipped  them 
over  his  pony's  head,  then  paused  with 
both  hands  on  the  saddle  and  one  foot 
in  the  stirrup. 

"Join  the  outfit  at  the  Springs  about 
sunup,  Jim.  And  say,  I  really  think 
you'd  be  wise  to  drop  around  pretty 
soon  and  fix  this  business  up;  you 
might — I  say  might — find  it  a  little 
hard  to  get  good  witnesses  for  your 
final  proof."  He  ended  with  a  chuckle 
— then  swung  his  leg  ponderously 
across  the  saddle  and  ambled  off  to- 
ward the  shimmering  west. 

Jim  Warren  watched  the  rhythmical 
swaying  of  the  buckskin,  till  horse  and 
rider  dropped  beyond  the  crest  of  a 
distant  hill,  leaving  only  a  yellow  haze 
to  mark  their  path;  then  he  turned  ir- 
resolutely back  into  his  sweltering 
shanty.  He  was  uneasy,  and  felt  dis- 
agreeably disturbed  by  his  employer's 
visit. 

When  Mort  Pierce  from  the  Circle 
Dot  rode  up  a  few  minutes  later  he 
found  Jim  sitting  gloomily  on  his  door- 
step. Mort  was  Jim's  best,  and,  in  fact, 
only  real  friend  among  the  cowboys; 
they  had  come  from  the  same  school 
in  tiie  East  and  had  much  in  common. 

"Howdy,  Jim,"  he  called  out  breez- 
ily; "lost  your  happy  home  at  the 
Open  Box  Two  ?  Sam  fired  you  ?  You 
look  as  cloudy  as  the  deuce." 

"Oh,  not  that  bad,  Mort;  but  it  might 
as  well  be.  I'm  afraid  Sam  and  I  are 
going  to  break  over  this  claim  of  ours," 
replied  Warren,  with  a  feeble  attempt 
at  cheerfulness. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  claim? 
Sam  pinching  you  on  your  bonus? 
How  much  will  he  give  you?" 

"He  offers  me  two  hundred,  but — " 

"Two  hundred?"  interrupted  Mort; 
"what  more  do  you  want  ?  I  got  barely 
one  hundred  for  a  better  claim  than 
yours — it  had  a  dandy  spring  on  it." 


"But  I  don't  want  to  sell,  Mort.  Be- 
sides, two  hundred  is  an  insult  for  land 
like  this.  With  water-rights  it  will  be 
worth  a  hundred  an  acre,  some  day." 

Pierce  glared  at  his  friend  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Did  you  tell  Sam  you  wouldn't  give 
him  the  claim?"  he  demanded  in- 
credulously. 

"It  amounted  to  that — yes.    Why?" 

The  cowboy  emitted  a  volley  of  stac- 
cato roars.  "Oh,  you  big,  soft, 
mamma's  boy,"  he  exploded.  "Is 
that  all  you've  learned  in  five  years? 
What  did  he  say?  What  did  he  do? 
Oh,  never  mind:  I  know  what  he  did. 
He  bawled  at  you,  sputtered  a  little, 
then  laughed  and  talked  fatherly,  like 
he  was  sorry  for  you.  When  he  gets 
that  way,  Jim,  he  won't  bite — but  look 
out!  Oh,  ye  gods  and  spike-tailed 
fishes !  If  Sam  don't  laugh  himself  to 
sleep  to-night,  I'll  miss  my  guess. 

"Look  here,  Jim,"  continued  Mort, 
with  a  smile  of  pity,  "you  know  this 
quarter  cuts  in  to  the  very  center  of 
Iliff's  ranch.  You've  heard  he's  had 
five  men  on  here;  you  know  he  hired 
you — a  rank  tenderfoot  who  couldn't 
ride  a  pet  jackass — swore  he'd  fire  the 
first  bow-legged  puncher  that  made 
sport  of  you,  and  put  you  on  the  finest 
quarter  in  the  valley.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  loved  you?  Not  by  a  damn- 
sight.  Hiff  didn't  rake  in  four  thousand 
acres  of  level  valley  and  forty  thou- 
sand steers  that  way. 

"Oh,  Jimmy,  Jimmy,"  he  concluded, 
slapping  the  solemn  Warren  on  the 
back,  "wake  up!  You're  dreaming." 

"I'll  have  to  admit  most  of  that, 
Mort,"  replied  Warren,  smiling  feebly; 
"but  I  took  up  this  claim  in  good  faith, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  I've  got  the 
only  legal  right  to  it.  I  know  now  that 
Sam  wants  the  land — he  took  me  for 
an  easy  mark  when  he  put  me  here; 
but  I  want  the  land,  too,  and  I  intend 
to  keep  it — if  I  can." 

Pierce  snapped  a  finger.  "That 
much  Sam  cares  for  your  legal  right. 
The  deeds  to  three  out  of  every  four 
of  these  valley  quarters  have  been 
signed  and  in  the  pockets  of  the  big 
cattlemen  long  before' the  patents  were 
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granted.  A  safeguard,  you  know — a 
sort  of  guarantee  that  the  goods  would 
be  delivered.  No  deed,  no  patent, 
has  been  the  rule." 

"Why,  I  don't  see "  began  Jim, 

uncertainly. 

"You  will  see  when  Sam's  through 
with  you.  Who's  your  witnesses,  be- 
sides me?" 

"Eddington,  Buck  Wilson,  and 
Green." 

"Think  for  a  minute  they'll  do  the 
old  man — for  you  ?" 

"Why,  they'll  swear  to  the  truth, 
won't  they?" 

"Sam  may  suggest  they  don't  know 
it." 

"But  they  will  know,"  insisted  War- 
ren. 

"If  they  swear  to  the  truth,  Jim, 
after  Iliff  hints  they're  unqualified, 
they  might  as  well  say  good-bye  to 
Pawnee  Flats." 

"Then  maybe  you "began  War- 
ren, anxiously,  with  a  keen  look  at 
Pierce. 

"Oh,  I'll  stay  with  you,  Jim;  I'm  not 
married  to  Iliff  or  this  valley,  either," 
laughed  Pierce,  carelessly.  "But  you 
can't  prove  up  with  one." 

"Thanks,  old  man,"  said  Jim,  ex- 
tending his  hand.  "I  believe  Wilson 
will  stick,  too." 

"Two's  enough.  You  can't  bank  on 
Buck,  though :  he's  a  poor  bet.  I'll  tell 
you,  Jim :  the  man  that  beats  old  Sam 
Iliff  to  anything  will  know  he's  been 
somewhere.  You  can  be  dead  sure  of 
one  thing:  there'll  be  a  real  finish. 
Count  on  me,  though,"  called  Pierce,  as 
he  rode  away. 

Warren  could  not  tamely  submit  to 
the  insistent  request  for  more  than  one 
reason.  In  the  first  place,  the  lad — he 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  lad — was 
born  with  too  much  good,  old  Scotch- 
Irish  blood  in  his  veins  to  know  the 
meaning  of  obey;  his  pride  rebelled  at 
the  thought  of  knuckling  to  Sam  Iliff 
— others  had  done  it,  and  might  still  do 
it,  but  Jim  Warren  had  a  different 
creed.  Then,  too,  the  life  of  a  cowboy, 
with  no  aim  but  the  monthly  check 
and  an  occasional  "good  time,"  had 
lost  its  charm  for  him.  He  was  not 


meant  to  be  a  trailer;  he  had  the  in- 
stincts of  a  leader,  and  longed  for  the 
day  when  he  could  direct  herds  and 
cowboys  of  his  own  with  the  home- 
stead as  a  possible  nucleus  for  a  grow- 
ing business. 

Not  the  least  important  in  his  con- 
sideration of  the  momentous  problem 
was — Jim  Warren's  blood  ran  a  little 
faster,  his  face  grew  a  little  redder 
than  the  flush  from  the  burning  sun,  as 
he  thought  of  the  ruddy  maid  whose 
charms  had  transformed  two  years'  of 
roaming  over  shimmering,  blistering 
sands  into  an  abode  in  a  golden  para- 
dise. Many,  many  an  hour  had  he 
spent  with  her,  only  a  speedy  run  up 
the  stream  from  his  own  rude  shack, 
planning  for  a  future  whose  dreams 
were  roseate  vistas  of  gladness  even 
on  those  treeless  plains.  What  hours, 
what  miles,  the  friendly  little  bron- 
chos had  nosed  together  along  moonlit 
trails,  while  their  riders,  friendly,  too, 
saw  not  the  splendor  of  old  Luna's 
silvery  touch,  heard  not  the  mournful 
cry  of  the  distant  coyote,  felt  not  the 
loneliness  of  the  hills!  Had  not  the 
rude,  repelling  shack  become  an  hum- 
ble palace  in  the  modest  plans  of  the 
two?  Was  not  the  very  claim  and  its 
potentialities  blessed  and  hallowed  by 
the  sacred  allusions  to  the  home  it 
was  to  be  ?  Were  not  his  little  "pile" 
and  the  homestead  he  had  grown  to 
love  to  be  transformed  by  his  energy 
into  the  realization  of  their  dearest 
dreams? 

With  more  satisfaction  than  cer- 
tainty, he  rode,  as  he  usually  did  of  a 
Sunday  evening,  up  to  Judge  Gra- 
ham's, proprietor  of  the  Open  Box 
Two  ranch,  and  father  of  Marian,  the 
ruddy  maiden.  After  a  long  period 
of  lover's  nothings,  Jim  told  Marian 
of  his  employer's  demands. 

The  girl  stamped  her  foot  imperi« 
ously. 

"The  cowardly  brute !  But  that's  the 
way  all  the  big  cattlemen  have  done," 
she  exclaimed.  "Even  papa  got  a  lot 
of  his  land  just  like  that — nobody 
seems  to  think  much  about  it  because 
the  cowboys  hardly  ever  want  the 
places  anyway;  they're  here  to-day 
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and  gone  to-morrow.     But  you  won't 
give  in,  will  you,  Jim?" 

"I  don't  want  to,"  replied  Warren, 
with  an  assuring  smile.  "We  may 
have  need  for  that  place  yet,  little 
girl." 

The  gray  eyes  smiled  in  return  for 
one  fleeting  second  into  the  cowboy's, 
then  turned  dreamily  away. 

"Of  course,  if  I  had  promised  defin- 
itely to  turn  the  claim  over  to  Iliff, 
it  would  be  different;  but  it  was  our 
express  agreement  that  he  would  take 
it  off  my  hands  in  case  I  concluded  not 
to  keep  it.  No  doubt  he  figured  that 
I,  like  all  the  rest,  could  have  no  pos- 
sible use  for  the  land.  But  I  don't  see 
that  I  am  bound  in  any  way  to  give  up 
the  claim,  at  least  without  a  fair  valu- 
ation. Do  you  think  so,  Marian?" 

"I  don't  want  you  to  anyway,  Jim. 
It  doesn't  matter  if  it  has  always  been 
the  custom  for  the  boys  to  take  up 
land  and  turn  it  over  to  the  man  they 
worked  for.  Once  in  a  while  some 
fellow  wants  to  keep  his,  but  he  usu- 
ally has  a  hard  time  and  seldom  pulls 
through.  Years  ago  it  was  a  serious 
matter,  but  we're  getting  more  civi- 
lized since  the  settlers  came  in  so 
thick.  I'm  going  to  ask  papa  what 
to  do:  he  used  to  be  a  really-truly 
judge." 

But  Judge  Graham  was  an  oily  dip- 
lomat. Sam  Iliff  was  a  neighbor  oi 
his — and  a  good  one ;  if  the  affair  came 
to  a  serious  issue  it  were  best  that  he 
be  free  to  side  with  the  more  power- 
ful of  the  two— more  important  mat- 
ters might  arise  later  demanding  re- 
ciprocal  favors.  So  he  smiled  blandly 
at  Marian,  evaded  a  direct  answer  by 
professing  ignorance  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  two,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  land  office  as  the  court 
in  such  matters,  then  wisely  retired 
to  his  smoking  room. 

"I  do  want  you  to  fight  it  out,  Jim, 
even  if  everything  seems  to  be  against 
you;  I'm  sure  you'll  win.  Oh,  if  I 
were  only  a  man!  I'd  help  you,"  ex- 
claimed Marian  valiantly. 

When  the  day  for  Warren's  final 
proof  came  the  issue  was  soon  de- 
cided. Mort  Pierce  was  the  first  wit- 


ness called.  His  testimony  was  accu- 
rate and  to  the  point.  The  three  others 
were  called  in  rapid  succession,  but 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  their 
evidence  was  untrustworthy  and  vague. 
Not  one  would  swear  that  the  home- 
steader had  conformed  to  the  laws; 
with  a  sudden  access  of  scruples,  not- 
ably foreign  to  them,  they  were  "un- 
able to  state,  exactly,"  to  the  stereo- 
typed questions. 

"I  can't  swear  to  Jim's  livin'  there, 
fer  I  ain't  sure.  But  I  will  say  that  he 
was  gone  lots  of  Sundays  and  week 
nights,  and  was  supposed  to  be  stayin' 
at  his  claim.  We  had  a  sneakin'  idea 
that  he  was  hangin'  round  the  Open 
Box  Two  ranch;  Jedge  Graham  and 
him's  been  awfully  chummy  lately," 
was  one  of  Wilson's  characteristic  an- 
swers, accompanied  by  a  sly  wink  to- 
ward the  clump  of  cowboys  crowded 
in  the  doorway. 

With  but  one  good  witness,  there- 
fore, the  case  was  passed  over  till 
such  time  as  proper  evidence  could 
be  brought. 

Sam  Iliff,  who  did  not  appear  at  the 
land  office,  called  Jim  over  the  next 
morning,  when  they  were  saddling  up. 

"Well,  Jim,  the  boys  tell  me  you 
lost  out  yesterday.  I  guess  you  see 
now  it'll  be  my  way  or  none  about  that 
quarter,  don't  you?"  he  said  with  a 
smile. 

"I  don't  know,  Sam.  I  can't  under- 
stand why  the  boys  let  me  down  that 
way.  They  know  very  well  I've  been 
living  over  there  even  more  than  most 
of  the  homesteaders  do,"  replied  War- 
ren, evasively,  though  he  knew  very 
well  that  his  employer  had  "fixed" 
them. 

"I  understand,  if  you  don't.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  boys  don't  know 
anything  about  it;  they've  been  work- 
ing for  me,  and  couldn't  be  expected 
to  know  for  sure  where  you'd  gone." 

"But  they  do  know,  Sam,  and  I  know 
it." 

"Oh,  maybe  they  think  they  do,  but 
they're  wise  not  to  risk  making  any 
mistake — it's  perjury,  you  know,"  re- 
plied Sam,  with  a  grin.  Then  he  added 
seriously:  "Now,  Jim,  I'll  make  my 
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offer  once.  more.  Here's  two  hundred 
clear — I'll  make  it  two-fifty  just  to 
show  you  I  don't  hold  a  grudge — and 
you  sign  that  deed  to-day.  If  you 
•won't,  I  warn  you  it  ain't  worth  while 
trying  to  hang  on,  for  your  chance  ain't 
worth  the  blat  of  a  dogy  if  I  fight  you. 
You've  got  the  two  years  yet,  but  you 
•ouldn't  prove  up  if  you  had  ten.  I 
suppose  if  you  could  squeeze  a  thou- 
sand out  of  me  you'd  turn  it  over;  but 
you'll  never  get  it.  I'd  rather  use  a 
thousand  beatin'  you  to  it.  This  sort 
of  buttin'-in  by  tenderf  eet  will  hurt  the 
land  business  if  we  let  you  keep  it 
up." 

Warren  made  no  reply  to  this,  but 
strode  gloomily  out,  and  went  off  to 
work. 

A  month  later  the  paper  at  the 
county  seat  again  published  the  an- 
nouncement of  Jim  Warren's  intention 
to  make  final  proof.  Three  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  the  same ;  in  place  of  the 
fourth  appeared  the  name  of  E.  M. 
Graham. 

"Judge  Graham's  nephew?  Why, 
that  lily-livered  stiff  hasn't  been  with- 
in ten  miles  of  here  since  Buck  called 
him  in  that  card  game  six  years  ago. 
Then  he  was  in  Wyoming  nigh  two," 
exploded  Iliff  when  one  of  his  boys 
showed  him  the  paper.  "We'll  soon 
queer  his  evidence  if  he  don't  do  it 
himself  first." 

When  the  day  for  Warren's  second 
attempt  to  prove  up  came  around,  a 
big  crowd  flocked  in  to  see  the  fun,  for 
the  fight  between  Iliff  and  his  rider 
had  become  interesting.  As  before, 
Pierce  was  the  first  man  up.  He  re- 
peated his  testimony  of  the  previous 
time,  unshaken.  When  E.  M.  Graham 
was  called,  the  crowd  craned  their 
necks  for  the  first  sight  of  the  dissolute 
scapegrace;  they  expected  consider- 
able amusement  from  him,  for  his 
reputation  for  veracity  was  not  of  the 
best. 

The  first  inkling  of  what  was  to 
come  broke  out  from  the  rear  of  the 
room  when  Judge  Graham's  big  voice 
roared  out  peremptorily: 

"Come  back  here,  girl:  are  you 
crazy?" 


There  was  a  slight  commotion  as 
the  group  divided  and  the  Judge's 
charming  daughter  slipped  through 
and  stepped  up  before  the  register. 

"I  am  E.  M.  Graham,  if  you  please 
— E.  Marian  Graham,"  she  said,  with 
a  slight  bow  of  modest  dignity. 

"What!  Vouching  for  the  continu- 
ous residence  of  James  Warren  on  the 
NEV4  of  Section  23,  Township  7, 
Range  53  West  of  the  6th  Prime 
Meridian  ?"  exclaimed  the  official,  with 
ponderous  incredulity. 

"Yes,  sir." 

Amid  the  angry  growls  of  several 
surprised  men,  her  testimony  was 
taken  and  the  case  closed. 

Graham  fairly  sputtered  at  what  he 
termed  the  "fool  brazenness"  of  the 
girl.  Iliff,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in- 
clined to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  a 
huge  joke.  With  a  broad  grin  on  his 
red  face,  he  sought  out  Warren  after 
the  office  was  closed. 

"Well,  Jim,  you  done  me  up  brown 
to-day,"  said  he,  squinting  slyly  at 
some  of  the  boys  who  stood  near. 

"I've  been  wondering  just  a  leetle," 
he  added  innocently,  "how  much  that 
plucky  gal  of  Judge  Graham's  really 
knew  about  your  continuous  residence, 
as  they  call  it.  Come,  now,  Jim  didn't 
she  fib  a  bit?" 

Jim's  face  darkened  ominously,  and 
Sam  forebore  further  comment  along 
that  line. 

"You  done  a  good  job,  anyway,  boy, 
and  I'd  like  to  shake  with  the  first 
man  that  ever  beat  old  Sam  Iliff  to 
anything.  Good  luck  to  you  and  the 
gal,"  said  the  cattleman,  jovially,  as 
he  extended  his  huge  fist.  He  was  ap- 
parently sincere. 

Jim  Warren  half  lifted  his  hand  to 
grasp  that  of  his  employer,  but  some- 
thing changed  his  mind,  and  the  wait- 
ing fist  was  ignored.  He  could  not 
forebear  a  little  smile  of  satisfaction. 
Iliff  did  not  appear  offended,  but 
chuckled  audibly  as  he  turned  and 
walked  away.  "Presently  he  hesitated 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  something,  then 
came  back. 

"Oh,  say,  Warren,  I  just  about  for- 
got to  tell  you  that  Slim  Walker  filed 
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a  contest  on  that  claim  of  yours  less 
than  ten  minutes  ago.  He  says  he's  got 
six  witnesses  to  prove  you  hain't  re- 
sided on  that  place  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  stretch  any  time  in  the  last  five 
years.  Thought  maybe  you'd  be  glad 
to  know."  With  a  loud  guffaw  the 
big  ranchman  planted  himself  squarely 
before  the  cowboy,  his  sides  shaking 
at  his  own  cleverness. 

The  satisfaction  Warren  had  pre- 
viously felt  faded  slowly  from  his 
face.  He  eyed  his  taunting  employer 
for  a  full  minute,  took  one  hesitating 
step  toward  him — then  turned  on  his 
heel  and  walked  to  his  horse. 

When  he  encountered  Marian,  a  day 
or  two  later,  on  one  of  the  trails  lead- 
ing to  the  Open  Box  Two  ranch,  he 
chilled  the  enthusiasm  that  had  been 
hers  since  the  hearing  at  the  land- 
office  by  telling  her  of  the  contest  that 
was  filed  just  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

"I  guess  we've  lost,  Marian,"  he 
said  listlessly,  after  a  long  silence. 

"Can't  anything  be  done,  Jim  ?  Will 
you  have  to  give  it  up?"  she  inquired 
anxiously. 

"I'm  afraid  so,  girlie.  They're  sure 
to  make  the  contest  stick.  That  ends 
it  as  far  as  my  rights  are  concerned — 
the  two  years  I  have  left  will  do  no 
good,"  answered  Jim. 

"Can  you  give  it  up  any  time — even 
before  the  contest?"  asked  Marian. 

"Sure.  I  can  relinquish  and  throw 
the  land  back  to  the  government;  that 
kills  the  contest,  but  I  lose  my  chance 
with  it  then.  Why?" 

"Can  anybody  file  on  it  then  ?"  The 
girl  suddenly  straightened  in  her  sad- 
dle. 

"Sure.  Just  like  it  had  never  been 
taken  up,"  he  answered. 

Marian's  eyes  brightened,  and  she 
leaned  excitedly  toward  her  comrade. 

"Then  I've  got  a  scheme  that  will 
beat  Sam  Hiff  and  his  contest,"  she 
whispered,  elatedly. 

There  was  a  wholesome  cheer  that 
crept  into  the  disheartened  voices  as 
they  talked  over  her  plan  in  under- 
tones. His  oft-repeated  "No,  no!"  and 
her  insistent  "Yes,  I  will — it's  the  only 
way!"  were  the  chief  expressions  that 


might  have  reached  the  ears  of  any 
chance  listener.  Finally  objections 
were  hushed,  and  "the  only  way" 
seemed  to  be  their  decision.  When 
the  trail  divided  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  depression  that  ruled  them 
earlier  in  the  ride. 

A  little  later,  when  work  was  slack, 
Jim  asked  his  employer  for  a  month 
off. 

"I've  got  a  little  work  to  do  over 
at  the  shack,"  was  his  excuse. 

Hiff  stared  at  his  man  quizzically  for 
a  moment. 

"You  don't  look  queer,  Jim;  but  you 
certainly  act  like  a  blamed  fool.  You 
ain't  got  a  bit  of  show  to  hold  that 
claim,  and  haven't  had  since  you 
bucked  up  against  me  that  first  day. 
Why  don't  you  give  up?  The  contest 
will  fix  you,  sure  as  thunder?" 

"It  will?"    Jim  was  smiling. 

"Why,  of  course  it  will.  Nobody 
follows  the  rules  very  close,  anyway, 
so  when  some  fellow  butts  in  with  a 
contest,  you  ain't  got  a  ghost  of  a 
show.  Why  don't  you  quit?  You 
ought  to  know  you  can't  tight  bam 

Iliff." 

"Well,  I  think  I've  got  a  chance  yet, 
Sam,"  was  Warren's  simple  reply. 

"Go  on,  then;  be  a  blasted  fool," 
exploded  the  cattleman,  "but  you'll  get 
your  eye-teeth  cut.  Lookee,  here, 
Jim,  I  don't  hold  any  grudge  agin  you, 
even  yet — I  just  want  that  land,  and 
I'm  going  to  get  it.  But  I  can  get  it 
quicker  and  cheaper  through  you  than 
to  have  to  start  all  over  again  after 
fighting  you  off,  if  you'll  be  sensible. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  pay  you  for  your 
ginger,  but  I'll  take  that  back  and 
give  you  a  good  deal  yet.  111  give 
you  just  three  hundred  clear  to  fix  it 
up  the  way  I  want  it.  Say  the  word, 
and  Slim  will  drop  the  fight,  and  you 
can  go  ahead — but  remember,  I  want 
my  deed  first." 

"No,  Sam,  we'll  scrap  it  out."  re- 
plied Jim,  still  smiling. 

"Well,  of  all  the  stubborn,  bull- 
headed  lunatics,  you  take  the  cake," 
shouted  the  disgusted  rancher.  "But 
blast  me,  if  I  don't  admire  your 
spunk." 
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The  next  day,  Jim  unloaded  a  big 
pile  of  new  lumber  near  the  old  shack. 
In  a  little  while  the  framework  of  a 
neat  two-roomed  cottage  took  shape. 
One  month  later,  the  day  preceding 
that  set  for  the  contest,  a  load  of  fresh, 
shining  furniture  was  pulled  at  at  the 
door. 

Sam  Iliff  and  two  of  his  boys  rode 
up  as  Jim  tugged  at  a  tiny  range  in  his 
struggle  to  get  it  through  the  kitchen 
door.  They  sat  their  ponies  and 
grinned  at  the  perspiring  homesteader. 

"Coin'  in  purty  steep  on  a  phony 
tip,  ain't  you,  Jim?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  boys ;  I  think  I've 
got  a  real  hunch,"  laughed  Warren,  as 
he  paused  to  wipe  off  his  dripping 
face. 

Just  then  Marian  Graham  and  the 
pretty  little  school  teacher  rode  up 
and  dismounted. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  new 
house,  Mr.  Iliff?  Don't  you  think  it's 
real  cute?"  asked  Marian  sweetly. 

The  mounted  cowboys  stared  at  her, 
open-mouthed. 

"Your  house!"  they  exclaimed  in 
unison. 

"My  house,  yes.    Isn't  it  fine?" 

Iliff  finally  understood. 

"Well,  I'll  be — be  roped  and  hog- 
tied,"  he  sputtered,  changing  his  usual 
ejaculation  in  polite  deference  to  the 


ladies.    Then  he  lapsed  into  silence. 

"Yes,"  went  on  the  girl,  enthusias- 
tically, "Jim  turned  the  place  over  to 
me — relinquished,  I  think  he  said.  I 
filed  on  it  right  away,  and  now  I'm  a 
full-fledged  homesteader.  Bessie  is 
going  to  hold  the  fort  while  here  for 
awhile.  She'll  teach  the  kidlets  over 
there,  and  I'll  fry  the  bacon  and  scrub 
the  pans.  Papa  says  we  can  get  the 
land  in  fourteen  months  if  we  want  to 
pay  a  dollar  or  so  an  acre.  Jim  says 
he  won't  mind  that — if  we  should  de- 
cide to  prove  up  so  soon,"  she  fin- 
ished, blushing  rosily. 

"Well,  wouldn't  that  cork  you!"  ex- 
ploded the  big  cattleman  again.  "Say," 
he  yelled  at  his  men,  "if  any  of  you 
bowlegged  yaps  had  skinned  me  at 
a  game  like  this,  I'd — I'd — I'd — I 
don't  know  what  in  thunder  I  wouldn't 
have  done. 

"Jim,"  he  roared,  "if  I  thought  for 
a  minute  you  was  bright  enough  to 
dig  out  this  scheme  I'd  lick  you  with 
my  bare  hands  right  here ;  but  I  know 
you  ain't,  and  you're  too  good  a  man 
to  lose.  Till  the  fourteen  months  is 
up  you  boss  my  outfit  at  ninety  every 
pay-day.  After  that,  you  may  be  look- 
ing for  a  new  boss,"  he  finished,  with 
a  broad  grin  at  Marian. 

The  new  homesteader  fled  in  blush- 
ing confusion  into  the  house. 
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The  sun-god  with  his  witchery  and  skill, 

A  tangled  mass  of  lights  and  shadows  caught, 

Then  through  his  magic  blended  them,  until 
Her  face  was  wrought. 

And  from  the  sun-god's  masterpiece  we  feel 
A  fleeting  sense  of  that  far-distant  goal 

Which  Art  may  all  but  reach,  and  half  reveal, 
The  human  soul! 
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Man— Woman— Fate 


By  Nigel  Tourneur 


IDONT  know  if  I've  done  the 
right  thing  in  telling  you  about 
her,"  said  the  gaunt,  yellow- 
faced  doctor,  looking  critically 
at  John  Dwyer.  "But  when  I  saw  you 
talking  to  the  chief  of  the  customs 
I  was  thinking  about  the  girl — and — 
well — here  you  are,  whatever  comes 
of  it." 

"Is  there  no  hope,  doctor?" 

Dwyer  had  averted  his  eyes  from 
the  senorita  as,  eased  by  the  ano- 
dyne, she  lay  unconscious  of  his 
neighborhood,  her  white  fingers 
clutching  the  dingy  linen  sheet  spread 
over  the  camp  bedstead  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

The  Samboangan  doctor  shook  his 
head. 

"Nothing  but  an  operation  by  more 
skillful  hands  than  mine,  and  the  use 
of  certain  medical  necessities  not  to 
be  found  outside  Manila  Hospital, 
could  do  her  any  good.  Unless,  I  may 
say,  some  untoward  chance  causes  the 
tumor  to  burst  before  the  inflamma- 
tion spreads  further.  But,  Dwyer,  did 
I  act  wisely  in  bringing  you?" 

"It  was  foolish  of  me  to  come,  very 
foolish!"  returned  the  American  in  a 
strained  voice,  but  little  above  his 
breath.  "Why? — well — you  should 
know.  It  was  you  who  introduced  us 
to  each  other!" 

Shooll  nodded,  and  stepped  away  to 
turn  down  the  smoking  lamp  on  the 
table  by  the  head  of  the  bed.  In  a 
furtive  fashion,  as  if  afraid  of  his 
self-control  breaking,  Dwyer  gazed  at 
Magdalena  Estrada. 

She  had  changed  but  very  little 
since  they  had  parted.  Her  flower-like 
face,  with  eyebrows  and  lashes  dark 


upon  the  flushed  skin,  was  as  beauti- 
ful as  ever.  But  on  her  low  forehead 
and  about  the  graciously  moulded 
mouth  and  chin  he  fancied  there  were 
lines  now. 

Sighing  heavily,  Dwyer  passed  a 
hand  across  his  eyes  as  if  shutting  out 
memories.  But  his  mouth  tightened. 
He  had  found  he  could  not  forget. 

That  memorable  merienda  (picnic) 
three  months — was  it  three  years? — 
ago,  and  the  sudden  glad,  mad,  rap- 
tures of  mutual  love  at  first  sight.  .  .  . 
Their  meetings  in  Samboangan,  and 
then  that  morning  rendezvous  when  the 
stars  went  out,  and  vast  flocks  of 
white  birds  wheeled  screaming  in  the 
dawn  above  the  swaying  tree-tops; 
and  they  two  stood  captive  in  each 
other's  arms,  while  from  overhead 
great  crimson  blossoms  fluttered  down 
on  them  in  a  shower  of  dew-sparkling 
petals,  continuous  and  perfumed.  .  .  . 
Then  the  abrupt  end — that  silence  to 
his  letters  from  Manila. 

"Her  step-father?"  he  exclaimed, 
"where  is  her  step-father?  Fuddling 
and  fencing  as  usual,  the  drunkea 
sot!" 

"Yes.  Left  in  the  Cebu  packet  last 
night  for  some  grand  orgy  there.  I 
did  him  in,  though,  for  a  small  handful 
of  dollars  to  get  things  for  her.  God 
help  her!  Her  mother  died  young." 

"Ricardo,  then!  Where's  that 
young  half-caste,  Ricardo,  that  was 
cutting  capers  round  her?  They  were 
betrothed  last  week.  I  know  that." 

Irony  and  bitterness  stung  the  young 
voice. 

"Dwyer!  Don't  you  misjudge  her. 
You  of  all  men,"  uttered  Shooll  in  a 
low,  harsh  tone,  and  looking  sharply 
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at  him.  "You  may  think  I'm  an  old 
fool  •  all  round  for  trusting  in  human 
nature,  yet " 

"She  fooled  me  to  the  top  of  her 
bent." 

But  on  the  senorita  moving  uneasily, 
Shooll  had  held  his  tongue  and  ges- 
ticulated toward  the  veranda,  and 
Dwyer  slipped  outside. 

With  conflicting  emotions  assailing 
him,  he  looked  about.  In  the  middle 
of  the  veranda  there  was  an  oblong 
table,  and  on  it  a  paraffin  lamp,  light- 
ing up  the  three  inner  sides.  The 
fourth  was  open,  facing  the  coast.  The 
wall  beside  him  was  cut  in  two  by  a 
central  passage  into  which  opened  the 
living  rooms.  About  the  veranda  there 
straggled  four  wooden  armchairs  and 
a  dilapidated  bent-wood  rocker;  the 
uneven  floor,  with  its  withered  plants 
and  dried  earth  scattered  about  being 
hidden  here  and  there  with  dirty  com- 
mon mats.  Under  the  palm-leaf 
thatch  lizards  scuttled  on  the  rafters, 
and  round  the  lamp  swarmed  numer- 
ous moths  and  mosquitoes. 

The  general  air  of  squalid  neglect 
struck  home  to  John  Dwyer. 

It  came  to  him  as  intolerable  that 
she,  Magdalena,  lived  in  such  sur- 
roundings. He  thought  of  his  own  lux- 
urious home  in  Washington,  and  shiv- 
ered, remembering  how  he  had  proudly 
and  fondly  pictured  her  there. 

A  light  breeze  swayed  the  scattered 
blinds,  and  brought  from  the  surround- 
ing woods  a  faint  and  sickly  odor  as 
of  decaying  flowers.  Down  from  the 
hills  a  heavy  thunder-cloud  was  trav- 
eling, blotting  out  the  stars  and  merg- 
ing sky,  forest  and  sea  into  one  mass 
of  almost  palpable  darkness.  To 
Dwyer's  left,  in  the  south,  shone  the 
lights  of  Samboangan,  streaked  with 
the  fort's  and  anchorage's  stronger  il- 
lumination, and  starred  by  Bagaca 
Point  Light. 

Dwyer  sharply  upbraided  himself 
for  coming  up  with  Shooll.  He  had 
only  re-opened  the  wound,  he  told 
himself.  Better  far  if  he  had  not  ended 
his  tour  in  the  Philippines  by  return- 
ing via  Samboangan  again.  He  then 
would  have  had  a  stifled  but  not  a 


smarting  heart,  and  could  have  left  it 
to  Time  to  scatter  oblivion  upon  her 
image. 

His  eye  caught  a  glint  of  light  from 
the  polished  shafts  of  rapiers,  hanging 
in  the  passage,  just  opposite  the  rat- 
tans screening  the  doorway  of  Magda- 
lena's  room,  amidst  a  medley  of  foils, 
single-sticks,  masks  and  other  para- 
phernalia of  fencing. 

Dwyer  caustically  reminded  himself 
he  had  narrowly  escaped  a  misal- 
liance. The  ex-fencing  master  to  the 
old  Spanish  garrisons,  his  father-in- 
law!  His  own  ardor  for  the  foils 
would  have  been  gratified ! 

He  writhed  inwardly — grimaced  in 
irony  at  himself.  Yes,  it  was  just  as 
foolish  of  him  to  have  had  a  last 
glimpse  of  her  as  it  was  of  Shooll  to 
be  hankering  apparently  after  a  death 
bed  reconciliation. 

Softly  the  doctor  came  out  of  the 
senorita's  room,  and  crossing  to  the 
table,  lifted  the  lamp  away. 

"Stay  here  till  I  come  back,"  said 
he  in  a  lowered  voice.  "I'm  going 
through  to  the  sheds  at  the  back  to 
rout  out  the  old  hag  that  is  supposed  to 
nurse  her.  She  is  almost  awake." 

As  the  doctor  disappeared,  darkness 
enveloped  the  veranda,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  dwelling,  save  for  the 
light  filtering  through  the  doorway  of 
the  sick  chamber.  To  Dwyer  there 
came  an  overwhelming  and  tormenting 
impulse  to  look  again — and,  this  time,- 
unseen  by  any,  upon  Magdalena  Es- 
trada. But  savagely  he  mastered  him- 
self. 

He  told  himself  this  was  a  device 
of  Shooll's  to  enlist  on  her  behalf  his 
emotions,  stirred  afresh  at  sight  of  her. 
But  had  he  not  already  suffered  tor- 
ture of  mind  and  heart? 

Of  a  sudden  he  heard  the  dried 
grass  on  an  overgrown  path  among  the 
near  grove  of  palms  and  mangoes  rus- 
tle under  approaching  feet,  and  he 
moved  away  from  the  top  of  the  steps 
into  the  deeper  shade. 

Some  one  cursing  in  a  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  English  at  the  lack  of 
lights,  stumbled  across  the  veranda  to- 
wards the  doorway  of  Magdalena's 
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room.  When  he  passed  within  a  few 
feet  of  Dwyer,  the  latter  peered  hard 
at  him,  and  with  instant  pent-in  breath 
and  frowning  face,  slipped  forward  as 
he  thrust  aside  the  rattan  screen  and 
entered. 

"Magdalena,  querida!"  Ricardo  ex- 
'claimed  noisily.  "Magdalena!  Tate, 
late!  Thou  sleepest  heavily."  He 
bent  over  and  shook  her  by  the  shoul- 
der. "  'Tis  I,  Narcisco.  Diosl  You 
could  not  keep  awake  when  I  was  com- 
ing to  you!" 

Dwyer's  teeth  clenched  as  he  stared 
between  the  loose  rattans  at  the  half- 
caste.  The  blood  mounted  to  his  face. 
Something  hammered  at  his  armor  of 
resentful  passivity. 

Magdalena  looked  confusedly  about, 
her  eyes  averted  from  Ricardo's  face. 

"  Tis  I,  nina;  'tis  I.  Not  a  word  for 
me!  Then  a  kiss,  mea  querida." 

He  sought  to  put  his  arms  round 
her,  but  she  struggled  to  evade  him. 

Only  for  a  moment  did  Dwyer  lin- 
ger, combating  with  himself.  The 
next  he  was  crossing  the  floor. 

"Unhand  her,  you  cur,"  he  uttered, 
fiercely,  clapping  a  hand  on  Ricardo's 
left  shoulder. 

The  half-caste  looked  around  in 
startled  surprise,  and  let  Magdalena 
fall  back  upon  the  pillows.  His  face 
flamed  a  dull  red,  and  his  under-] aw 
fell.  Instinctively  his  hand  sought  his 
sheath-knife,  but  as  suddenly  with- 
drew again. 

"Carajo!  You — you "  he  ejacu- 
lated in  a  high  and  savage  voice.  "You 
—here " 

At  sight  of  Ricardo's  thin-lipped, 
ferrety  features,  with  its  sallow  skin 
contrasting  so  oddly  with  the  bristling 
black  mustachios  and  eyebrows,  re- 
pulsion and  hatred  swept  Dwyer  off 
his  feet. 

He  advanced  to  Magdalena,  who 
was  gazing  at  him  in  dumb  uncertainty 
and  wonder  as  if  he  were  a  supernatu- 
ral vision. 

"Magdalena,  do  you  love  this  man  ?" 

She  made  a  motion  with  her  lips, 
but  no  speech  came,  joy  and  dread 
ravening  upon  her.  She  could  but  gaze 
at  his  stern  face. 


When  Dwyer  spoke  again  his  voice 
was  unsteady. 

"Magdalena,  do  you  love  him?" 

"Juanito!    Juanito!" 

"My  letters,  Magdalena?" 

"I  got  no  letters,  Juan." 

"No  letters  from  me!"  Dwyer 
paused  dumbfounded. 
•  "Madre  de  Dios.  Is  not  one  piece 
of  sweetmeat,  Senor  Dwyer,  just  as 
good  as  another,"  Ricardo  shot  out 
sneeringly.  "And  so  the  Senor  finds 
himself  here." 

"You  swine!"  the  American  grated. 
"Take  that  back." 

"The  insult  is  not  yours.  She  is 
mine,  here  and  hereafter.  And  yet 
I  discover  you  in  this  room,  Senor." 

The  insinuation  took  Dwyer  like  a 
dagger-thrust.  He  leaped  at  Ricardo, 
but  the  mestizo,  springing  back  into  the 
passage,  snatched  at  the  rapiers  hang- 
ing there.  A  sinister  grimace  on  his 
evil  face,  he  handed  one  to  him,  and 
with  that,  impetuously  attacked. 

Dwyer  barely  parried  the  amazingly 
quick  thrusts  as,  advancing  and  retir- 
ing agilely,  Spanish  fashion,  the  half- 
breed  assailed  him  more  hotly.  But 
recovering  himself,  he  pressed  him  as 
hard,  and  forced  him  out  into  the 
varanda. 

In  the  flashes  of  lightning,  giving 
warning  of  Nature's  approaching  cata- 
clysm, Ricardo  was  silhouetted  sharp 
but  confusing,  as  again  and  again  he 
broke  ground  with  dexterity  and  quick- 
ness. Twice  he  fleshed  Dwyer  in  the 
sword  arm,  and  once  the  latter,  col- 
liding in  a  backward  step  against  an 
armchair,  saved  himself  by  a  hair's- 
breadth. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  long,  vivid 
flash  of  fire,  instantly  succeeded  by 
pitch  darkness;  but  Dwyer  had 
lunged  low  and  fiercely.  A  gurgling 
cry  shrilled  from  Ricardo,  and  he  fell 
in  a  crumpled  heap  against  the  table, 
to  collapse  with  a  thud  into  the  rocker 
close  by. 

Calling  loudly  for  Shooll,  Dwyer 
flung  his  rapier  away,  and  swiftly 
gained  Magdalena's  side. 

"God  judge  between  you  and  me.' 
he  uttered  hoarsely,  looking  down  at 
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her.  "Magdalena,  I  have  been  faithful 
in  body,  mind  and  soul." 

She  gazed  piteously  at  him.  A  gasp 
broke  from  her  when  physical  throes 
lacerated  her  frame.  Her  fingers 
crept  upon  the  lace  of  her  body  gar- 
ment, and  rent  it  asunder.  The  blood 
fled  from  her  face.  With  a  great  sob 
Dwyer  threw  himself  on  his  knees  be- 
side her,  and  imprisoned  her  hands. 

"I  was  foolish,  Magdalena,  and  jeal- 
ous. I  thought  you  had  deceived  me." 

She  tried  to  carry  his  hands  to  her 
lips. 

"Juan,  querido"  she  whispered, 
"mine  is  the  blame.  I  got  no  letters 
from  you,  not  one,  and  I  became  mad, 
mad  with  your  seeming  neglect,  Jua- 
nito.  Ah,  querido,  it  is  now  too  late. 
Ave  Maria,  Nuestra  del  Re f agio! 
Hark,  Juan,  what  is  that?" 

In  the  pause  of  deep  stillness  be- 
tween the  peals  of  thunder,  there 
sounded  a  drip-drop-dropping  upon 
the  veranda  floor. 

"Ricardo!"  exclaimed  Dwyer,  rising 
from  his  knees.  "Ricardo — bleeding 
to  death.  I  must  get  Shooll." 

Magdalena's  eyes  fell  on  Dwyer's 
blood-stained  arm.  Dread  alarm  con- 
vulsed her. 

"You  bleed,  you  bleed,"  she  panted. 
"The  bandage — you  first." 


It  was  then  a  spasm  smote  her,  and 

she  shrieked  in  agony. 

*  *  *  * 

"Yes,  she  will  live  now,"  said  Shooll 
an  hour  later,  as  he  and  Dwyer  stood 
on  the  veranda  and  watched  the  play 
of  the  storm.  "Through  the  nervous 
shock  that  tumor  has  burst,  and  the 
inflammation  won't  give  any  further 
danger.  Ricardo's  loss  of  blood'll 
keep  him  quiet  for  a  while.  Very 
glad  we  got  on  him  those  letters  of 
yours  to  her.  He  and  her  step-father 
must  have  managed  to  intercept  them 
— I  had  my  suspicions  of  that,  for  the 
post-office  here  is  very  slack — just  the 
same  throughout  the  islands.  By 
Jehosaphat,  isn't  this  a  show!" 

The  house  shook  in  the  blasts,  and 
the  rain  splashed  noisily  on  the  palm- 
leaf  roof.  The  thunder  crashed  and 
rattled  in  one  continuous  roll,  and  the 
incessant  lightning  revealed  a  turmoil 
of  swirling  trees  with  further  glimpses 
of  Samboangan  anchorage  whipped 
into  foam  and  specked  with  wildly 
straining  vessels. 

But  upon  John  Dwyer,  as  with  half- 
unconscious  eyes  he  gazed  at  the 
nightly  occurrence  of  the  rainy  mon- 
soon, there  had  fallen  a  great  and  glad 
joy,  with  radiant  visions  of  Magda- 
lena's future  and  their  marriage. 


THE    MEANING 


When  from  the  unknown  comes  a  human  soul, 

Its  greeting  to  the  earth  is  one  sharp  cry; 
When  death  draws  near  through  doors  that  soundless  roll, 

The  dying  lips  part  in  a  soft,  swift  sigh. 

What  meaning  there  we  cannot  surely  know : 

A  longing  in  the  babe's  first  crying  seems, 
And  deep  contentment  in  the  last  low  sigh, 

As  if  the  soul  had  turned  to  pleasant  dreams. 

ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH. 


A  Judas  Gift 


By  Clifford  Spitzer 


HERE  again,  are  you?  Not 
dead  yet!  Damn  you,  Kan- 
aka, isn't  it  about  time  for 
you  to  ma-ke  (die)  ?  I'm  los- 
ing money  on  you!" 

Moki  Kama,  the  old  Hawaiian, 
merely  smiled  and  hobbled  to  a  seat. 
He  took  not  these  words  to  heart. 
Mathew  Fuller  always  greeted  him 
thus  when  he  came  each  year  to  collect 
his  annuity  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

Everybody  in  Honolulu  knows 
Mathew  Fuller.  Real  estate  agent  and 
loan  shark,  with  an  unsavory  reputa- 
tion, he  keeps  an  office  on  the  second 
story  of  a  building  on  Merchant  street 
opposite  the  post-office,  where  he  sits 
at  a  desk  close  to  the  stairway  ready 
to  pounce  on  his  patrons  like  a  chicken- 
hawk  as  they  ascend  the  steps. 
Medium  height,  stocky  and  athletic, 
swarthy  of  complexion  and  black  whis- 
kered, almost  Jewish  in  appearance, 
though  he  denies  Semitic  blood, 
Mathew  Fuller  possesses  a  sort  of 
fierce  handsomeness — the  kind  that 
strikes  terror  in  the  hearts  of  young 
children.  In  business,  his  fellow 
Caucasians,  familiar  with  his  charac- 
ter, avoid  him  religiously,  but  he 
waxes  wealthier  each  year,  neverthe- 
less, on  transactions  with  the  innocent 
native  Hawaiians. 

In  1900  Moki  Kama,  then  already  a 
decrepit,  dried  and  shriveled  old 
Kanaka  of  seventy,  bent  like  a  jack- 
knife,  deeded  to  this  Fuller  his  kule- 
ana  (homestead)  in  Koolau  in  ex- 
change for  a  life  annuity  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  and  the  privilege  of  occu- 
pying the  kuleana  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  natural  lifetime. 

Mathew  Fuller  coveted  this  particu- 


lar piece  of  property  which  adjoined 
a  tract  already  his.  And,  as  the  old 
native  had  been  reluctant  to  sell  out- 
right, Fuller  had  made  this  contract 
with  him,  considering  it,  at  the  time,  a 
clever  deal.  For  he  reckoned  that  the 
palsied  old  Kanaka,  apparently  with 
one  foot  in  his  grave,  could  not  last 
but  a  very  few  years  more  at  the  most, 
and  the  land  was  worth  in  the  vicinity 
of  several  thousand  dollars. 

But  for  once  shrewd  Mathew  Fuller 
erred.  Old  Moki  Kama  did  not  die 
within  the  estimated  time.  Faithfully, 
Fuller  had  paid  the  annuity  each  year, 
expecting  each  time  to  be  the  last,  but 
the  years  rolled  on  and  on,  and  the 
Kanaka  still  lived,  coming  regularly 
every  year  the  week  before  Christmas 
to  collect  his  two  hundred  dollars.  la 
twelve  years  he  had  not  changed  a  par- 
ticle. He  was  still  the  same  old  petri- 
fied brown  man ;  and  the  years  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  more  effect  on  his 
old  desiccated  carcass  than  they  have 
on  the  mummies  in  the  museum. 

Mathew  Fuller  was  thoroughly  ex- 
asperated. Never  before  in  all  his 
dealings  with  Hawaiians  had  he  be- 
held one  so  old  and  infirm,  yet  so  tena- 
cious to  life.  He  sought  a  reason  for 
this  native's  longevity,  and  discovered 
to  his  disgust  that  Moki,  in  his  old 
age,  had  turned  teetotaler. 

When  Fuller  beheld  Moki  Kama 
come  hobbling  up  the  steps  this  morn- 
ing, he  spoke  sharply  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  but  quickly  realizing 
the  futility  of  mere  invective,  he  bot- 
tled his  spleen,  reached  for  his  check- 
book, and  when  he  did  speak,  he  spoke 
quite  gently: 

"Moki,  how  are  you  feeling?"    fce 
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asked,  as  he  blotted  the  check  and 
tore  it  from  the  stub. 

"I  maikai  (well),  thank  you,  Mr. 
Fuller." 

"But,  Moki,  you  aren't  looking  very 
well  this  time,  I  notice.  You  look  sick. 
What's  the  matter  ?  Aren't  you  feeling 
well?" 

"No,  I  no  sick." 

"But,  Moki,  you  look  sick.  You  look 
weak — terribly  weak.  How  have  you 
the  strength  to  walk  about?  Moki,  a 
man  of  your  age  needs  some  stimulant 
occasionally — something  to  brace  him 
up.  It's  all  right  when  you're  young, 
but  old  men  like  us  need  it.  You're 
far  from  well  to-day,  Moki,  and  you've 
got  a  long  journey  home  before  you.  I 
have  a  bottle  here — better  take  a  little. 
It  will  do  you  good." 

"No,  no!  I  prohib-bishum!  Fif- 
teen years  I  never  take  one  drink.  Be- 
fore that  I  drink  too  much — drunk 
every  day.  But  Jesus  he  save  me  at 
last.  Glory  be  to  Jesus!" 

"Moki,  you're  a  fool!  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  twaddle  the  damn  mission- 
aries preach  to  you?  Do  you  believe 
the  missionaries  themselves  never 
drink?  Why,  man,  they  drink  in  pri- 
vate to  their  heart's  content,  and 
preach  temperance  afterwards  to  you 
fool  Kanakas.  Moki,  you're  a  Bible 
student.  How  many  of  the  grand  old 
men  in  the  Bible  were  prohibitionists? 
Didn't  Christ,  Himself,  turn  water  into 
wine?  What  do  you  say  to  that? 
Moki,  you're  wrong!  It's  only  because 
the  missionaries  have  no  aloha  (love) 
for  you  Hawaiians — that's  why  they 
want  to  deprive  you  of  liquor.  And 
are  you  such  a  fool  as  to  let  them? 
Come!  Let's  drink  together  for  a 
merry  Christmas  and  many  of  them  for 
both  of  us.  Come  on!" 

"No,  Mr.  Fuller,  I  no  can.  Please 
'scuse  me." 

"Moki,  what's  the  matter?  You 
used  to  be  a  pretty  heavy  drinker, 
didn't  you?  Tell  me,  why  did  you 
quit  it?  Don't  you  ever  have  any 
longing  for  the  stuff  any  more.  It's 
healthful  at  times." 

"Mr.  Fuller,  you  remember  fifteen 
years  ago?  I  live  in  Honolulu,  and  I 


was  poola  (stevedore)  on  the  wharf, 
and  heavy  drinker.  Then  I  got  sick 
and  old,  and  I  think  better  go  coun- 
try and  live  in  my  kuleana  where  I  got 
plenty  taro  and  sweet  potato;  and 
wait  for  time  till  I  ma-ke.  There  in 
Koolau  I  meet  Mr.  Gray,  and  he  a 
good  man.  He  come  to  see  me.  He 
make  me  join  his  church,  and  he 
make  me  prohib-bishum.  From  a 
boy,  like  most  Kanakas,  I  drink  heavy. 
I  drunk  every  night  when  I  got  the 
money — one  day,  one  bottle  gin.  But 
Mr.  Gray — he  and  Jesus — make  me 
give  up  liquor.  Then  I  feel  much  bet- 
ter. And  I  never  drink  again.  Maybe 
if  I  had  saloon  near  my  place  or  liquor 
in  my  house,  sometime,  maybe,  I 
would  get  crazy  and  take.  But,  thank 
the  Lord!  I  never  got  it  when  I 
want.  In  Koolau  no  saloon,  and  if  a 
man  want,  he  must  make  himself  or 
order  from  Honolulu,  and  it  come  by 
the  stage  in  two  days.  Many  times  my 
stomach  has  got  crazy  for  liquor,  but 
I  no  had  it.  And  I  go  to  Mr.  Gray's 
house  and  he  prays  for  me.  And  then 
I  no  want  it  after  that.  Every  year  I 
come  one  time  to  Honolulu.  But  be- 
fore I  go,  Mr.  Gray  make  me  swear 
to  him  I  no  touch  liquor  in  Honolulu. 
And  when  I  swear  by  Jesus,  I  never 
break  my  swear." 

"So  that's  it,"  said  Fuller,  half  to 
himself,  and  he  nodded  and  smiled 
and  turned  his  back  on  the  old  native, 
intimating  that  the  interview  was  over. 

"Aloha  nui,"  said  old  Moki. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Fuller,  and  he 
listened  as  the  old  Kanaka  tottered 
down  the  steps.  On  his  face  was  a 
cunning  grin. 

It  was  a  week  later  on  the  morning 
after  Christmas  when  Fuller  picked 
up  his  paper  at  breakfast  and  read  the 
following:  Whether  he  was  surprised 
or  not,  who  shall  say? 

"Native  Falls  to  Death.  Aged  Ha- 
waiian, Semi-Intoxicated,  Dashed 
Over  Precipice. — Coroner  Rhodes  was 
called  over  to  Koolau  last  evening  to 
investigate  the  supposedly  accidental 
death  of  Moki  Kama,  an  aged  Ha- 
waiian, who,  while  in  a  semi-intoxi- 
cated condition,  fell  over  a  precipice 
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near  his  dwelling  and  was  instantly 
dashed  to  death. 

"The  old  native  was  a  protege  of 
the  Rev.  Noah  Gray,  and  for  years  has 
been  known  as  a  strictly  sober  and  re- 
ligious man.  But  evidently  he  devi- 
ated from  his  usual  sobriety  in  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  Day,  and 
either  accidentally  or  with  suicidal  in- 
tent, walked  off  a  precipice,  falling  to 
instantaneous  death  on  the  rocks  over 
five  hundred  feet  below. 

"In  his  dwelling  was  found  a  newly 
opened  case  of  gin,  with  one  bottle 
half  empty.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gray  was 
astounded  when  told  of  this  fact,  and 
refused  to  believe  that  gin  was  found 
in  the  man's  dwelling  until  he  went 
to  the  native's  hut  and  investigated  for 
himself.  He  avers  that  the  aged  native 
has  been  a  teetotaler  for  years,  and 
believes  that  the  case  of  gin  must 
have  come  as  a  present  from  some 
friend  in  Honolulu.  The  case  bears 
the  label  of  Babcock  &  Company,  the 


Merchant  street  liquor  dealers.  With 
the  liquor  under  his  roof,  the  old  Ha- 
waiian was  evidently  overcome  by  the 
temptation,  and  broached  it  to  his  mis- 
fortune." 

That  day,  at  noon,  Fuller  sat  in 
Lycurgus'  Grill  at  lunch  amongst  a 
group  of  acquaintances.  "Yes,"  said 
he,  "I  knew  the  poor  old  Kanaka 
well.  He  was  a  sort  of  pensioner  of 
mine;  and  I  felt  badly  when  I  heard 
of  his  death  this  morning.  The  poor 
old  fellow  was  a  terrible  drunkard  till 
some  years  ago,  when  the  missionaries 
got  hold  of  him  and  converted  him.  As 
a  result,  he  signed  the  'pledge,'  and 
stuck  to  it,  too,  with  more  will-power 
than  any  Kanaka  that  I  ever  saw. 
But  this  abstinence  was  a  cruel  and 
excruciating  torture  for  him  in  his  old 
age,  after  a  lifetime  of  intemperance; 
and,  damn  it,  I'm  glad  to  think  that  at 
least  the  poor  old  devil  died  happy 
with  one  more  old  time  glorious  de- 
bauch." 


THE    WINTER'S    WOE 

Across  the  barren  land  for  long  and  long, 

One  now  may  wander,  hearing  no  bird's  song. 

The  gaunt  trees  stretch  to  heaven  in  bitter  woe, 

Their  old  limbs  leafless  to  all  winds  that  blow. 

A  sad,  faint  gurgle  is  the  brook's  song  now, 

Dead  leaves  obstruct,  dropt  from  the  shuddering  bough; 

And  now  doth  Nature  with  all-solemn  art, 

Speak  out  the  one  great  grief  she  holds  at  heart. 

So  long  hath  she  beheld  the  old  world's  woe, 

That  even  as  hers  it  is  to  feel  and  know. 

The  pain,  the  grief,  the  bitter  tears  that  fall, 

The  friendships  broken,  lost — she  knows  it  all ; 

And  with  this  brushwork  of  her  master  hand, 

The  human  world's  sore  pain  she  bids  outstand ; 

Most  like  a  mighty  poet,  flings  from  her 

This  winter  song  of  sorrow,  bids  to  stir 

Among  the  yellow  leaves  the  wild  West  wind, 

To  urge  them  to  their  graves  with  voice  unkind. 

Thus  is  it  one  may  wander  long  and  long, 

Yet  hear  in  all  the  land  no  sweet  bird's  song ; 

And  thus  it  is  the  trees  in  bitter  woe, 

Offer  their  limbs  to  all  cold  winds  that  blow; 

So,  too,  I  know  why  the  dull  brook's  flow  now 

Is  choked  with  leaves  from  off  the  shuddering  bough. 

EVERETT  EARLE  STANARD. 
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By  Blanche  Howard  Wenner 


WHAT     the    juice     is    Ira 
doin'?" 
"Dumed    if    I    know! 
He's     been    workin'     at 
them  letters  noons  fer  a  week.    Close 
as  clams  about  it." 

The  speaker  laid  down  the  sheep 
shears  he  had  been  whetting,  ran 
greasy  fingers  through  his  unkempt 
hair,  and  stepping  from  the  barn  into 
the  sheets  of  Utah  sunlight,  took  his 
shambling  way  toward  the  gushing 
well  where  the  shearers  were  causing 
a  great  lather  of  suds  from  their  noon- 
day ablutions  to  flow  slowly  down  the 
sluggish  ditch.  On  the  edge  of  the 
-ditch  drowsed  a  large  white  pelican 
with  clipped  wings,  and  one  foot  teth- 
ered by  a  long  piece  of  dirty  marline. 
His  wrinkled,  empty  pouch  was  settled 
on  his  soft,  white  breast,  and  his  half- 
closed  eyes  watched  with  displeasure 
the  rainbows  of  suds  as  they  moved 
slowly  down  his  special  domain. 

"Pelican  looks  unusually  peaceable 
to-day;  somepn'  must  be  goin'  to  hap- 
pen," volunteered  a  young  and  opti- 
mistic shearer,  passing  along  the  towel 
to  his  dripping  neighbor. 

"Nothin'  ever  happens  on  this 
island;  nothin'  could  by  any  laws  o' 
Natur'  happen,"  grumbled  a  great, 
shock  headed  fellow,  stretching  wear- 
ily and  shading  his  eyes  to  look  across 
the  endless  shimmer  of  Great  Salt 
Lake ;  then  turning  about,  he  regarded 
the  rolling  sage-brush  hills  in  the  other 
direction  and  pulled  down  his  sleeves 
with  a  despairing  shrug.  "Not  fer 
double  a  head  will  I  ever  shear  in  this 
God-forsaken  place  again,"  he  mum- 
bled. 

"It's  a  good  place  to  save  dough, 


that's  sure,"  said  another.  "We  might 
work  up  some  fun  with  the  pelican. 
He's  alluz  pinin'  fer  freedom;  why  not 
let  him  loose  and  see  Ira  chase  him." 

"You  monkey  aroun'  lettin'  that  peli- 
can loose  and  you'll  get  hell  from  Ira. 
He  sets  more  by  that  bird  than  any- 
thin'  on  earth,  lessen  it's  Lola,"  he 
grinned  broadly  and  winked  at  a  very 
buxom  and  pretty  girl  coming  along 
the  path  with  a  large,  granite  bucket 
swinging  from  her  plump  red  hand. 

Lola,  whose  luck  it  was  to  be  the 
only  pretty  Mormon  girl  on  the  whole 
of  Fremont  Island  sheep  ranch  at 
shearing  time,  placed  her  bucket  under 
the  rushing  spout  and  eyed  the  shear- 
ers out  of  the  corners  of  her  small, 
flirtatious,  hazel  eyes. 

"What's  that  about  Lola  ?"  she  said, 
showing  teeth  and  dimples,  with  arms 
akimbo. 

"Nothin',  only  we  think  Ira  likes 
you  'most  as  well  as  he  does  the  peli- 
can," said  one  of  the  men  slyly. 

Lola  tossed  her  head.  "Ira'd  better 
be  gettin'  on  time  to  dinner  or  he 
won't  get  nothin'  one  of  these  fine 
days,"  she  said,  airily. 

One  of  the  men  picked  up  the  bucket 
and  they  all  trudged  off  toward  the 
weather-drenched  shanty  from  whence 
the  odor  of  roast  mutton  could  be  dis- 
cerned. 

Meanwhile  Ira  worked  on,  sitting 
astride  a  bale  of  hay  in  the  brown  and 
shadowy  corner  of  thev  barn.  At  last 
his  great,  slow  features  broke  into  a 
delighted  grin  and  he  held  up  a  strange 
and  fluttery  creation  composed  of  old 
letters  all  sewed  together.  "I've  done 
it;  I've  done  it,"  he  said  with  deliber- 
ate joy.  "Accordin'  to  her  own  say, 
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Lola's  got  to  come  'round  now."  De- 
positing the  heterogeneous  garment 
gently  in  his  little  chest,  he  took  from 
his  shirt  pocket  a  dim  leather  wallet, 
and  from  this  drew  a  little  greasy 
newspaper  clipping,  headed  "Strange 
Rooster  Hatches  Eggs."  Chuckling 
over  this,  he  put  it  back  and  took  out 
a  sheet  of  blue-lined  note  paper,  on 
which  was  written  in  neat,  vertical 
characters  the  following  rhyme: 

"When  the  pelican  wears  a  coat  of 

mail, 
When  the  salt  in  Great  Salt  Lake  shall 

fail, 
When  the  rooster  does  the  work  of  a 

hen, 
I'll  marry  you — and  not  till  then. 

"LOLA." 

"I  sure  have  filled  all  her  condi- 
tions," he  repeated,  putting  back  the 
sheet  of  paper  and  walking  off  for  the 
well. 

"Ira-aa!"  the  voice  of  Lola  pene- 
trating and  none  too  gentle  came  from 
the  well.  "If  you  want  any  dinner 
you'd  better  be  comin!'  she  added  as 
he  came  within  speaking  distance,  and 
with  a  flutter  of  blue  dress  she  hurried 
on  alone  to  the  kitchen,  tossing  her 
curly  head  scornfully. 

"Mebbe  she  won't  be  so  cross  when 
she  knows  ^vhat  I  have  been  doin'," 
was  confided  to  the  pelican  as  Ira 
soaped  his  hands  in  his  slow,  charac- 
teristic fashion.  "Wait  till  to-night, 
old  bird :  you're  a-goin'  to  help  me  win 
my  girl." 

He  put  out  a  hand  to  stroke  the 
pelican,  but  the  bird  only  snapped  at 
him  and  settled  his  pouch  back  on  his 
breast  with  a  disgruntled  chortle,  and 
a  gleam  from  his  angry  eye. 

If  Ira  thought  by  being  late  he  could 
get  a  word  alone  with  Lola,  he  was 
mistaken,  for  she  gave  him  over  to  the 
mercies  of  the  other  "hired  girl," 
Emmy,  a  little,  thin,  freckled  slip  of 
fourteen  years  who  slopped  his  coffee 
over  in  his  plate.  But  Ira  was  used 
to  Lola  of  old.  For  a  solid  year  he'd 
wooed  her;  ever  since  he,  as  chief  man 
of  all  work,  and  she,  as  head  hired 


girl,  had  been  thrown  together  on  this 
lonely  ranch.  And  at  times  she  really 
did  smile  on  him,  for  shearers  might 
come  and  shearers  might  go,  but  Ira 
went  on  forever  in  her  world  of  suitors. 
Yet  this  noon  she  meted  him  his 
deserts  for  being  late,  and  no  word 
could  he  get  with  her.  She  passed  him 
by  with  uplifted  chin  and  long  lashes 
sweeping  her  sunburnt  cheek.  But  Ira 
could  wait.  His  triumph  was  at  hand. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  barn  he  met 
the  "Judge,"  as  the  men  all  respect- 
fully called  the  owner  of  the  ranch.  To 
his  cheery  greeting  Ira  unfolded,  and 
confided  that  he  thought  he  was  "goin' 
to  get  Lola  fer  keeps  to-night,"  at 
which  the  Judge,  giving  no  evidence  of 
the  inner  doubts  with  which  he  was 
assailed,  gave  warm  encouragement 
and  casually  mentioned  a  munificent 
wedding  present  which  was  to  be  his 
contribution. 

And  so,  all  afternoon  Ira  sorted  the 
panting,  frightened  sheep  from  shear- 
ing pens  to  dipping  vats,  passing 
through  the  clouds  of  dust  and  swear- 
ing men  with  unfailing  good  humor, 
for  his  heart  was  full  of  joyful  antici- 
pation. 

Four  o'clock  arrived,  and  with  it  the 
social  event  of  the  day,  "Sour  Water." 
To  men  coated  with  the  dry  dust  of 
the  sheep  corrals,  or  soaked  with  the 
hot  tobacco  fluid  of  the  vats,  or 
drenched  in  sweat  with  arms  be- 
numbed from  holding  the  frightened 
sheep  and  sending  the  ceaseless  clip- 
ping shears  through  the  heavy  wool, 
nothing  is  quite  so  near  a  draught  from 
Paradise  as  this  "Sour  Water," 
merely  cold  water  seasoned  to  a  sem- 
blance of  lemonade  by  the  dissolving 
in  it  of  tartaric  acid.  And  if  ever  any 
one  was  welcome  it  was  Lola,  as  the 
flutter  of  her  fresh  pink  dress  was 
seen  afar  through  the  shimmer  of  heat, 
and  the  men  knew  that  "Sour  Water" 
was  at  hand.  With  a  pail  in  either 
hand  she  and  Emmy  made  their  way 
for  the  barn,  where  the  reeking  men 
gathered  under  the  shade  of  the  shear- 
ing shed  and  were  treated  to  "Sour 
Water"  and  fresh  pie. 

And  here,  indeed,  Lola,  in  her  divine 
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pirik,  with  little,  moist  curls  of  hair, 
and  her  frequent,  rippling  giggles, 
reigned  supreme  for  the  twenty  min- 
utes of  respite  and  refreshment.  Not 
so  much  as  a  glance  did  Ira  get 
through  this  time,  and  not  one  of  the 
single  men  working  on  the  ranch  but 
would  have  proposed  to  Lola  had  op- 
portunity been  given  when  she  passed 
around  the  "Sour  Water."  But  when 
#t  last  the  buckets  were  empty  and 
the  pies  gone,  Ira  followed  Lola 
around  the  corner  of  the  barn. 

"Lola,  honey,  I  got  somethin'  awful 
interestin'  to  tell  you  to-night,"  he  be- 
gan. She  looked  sideways  out  of  her 
hazel  eyes. 

"Anythin'  new?"  she  giggled. 

"I've  got  somethin'  awful  new  to 
show  you,  Lola." 

"Really?"  She  eyed  him  specula- 
tively.  "I've  almost  made  a  date  fer 
to-night  to  go  with  Gus  and  look  fer 
pebbles  over  to  Pebbly  Beach." 

Ira  turned  brick  red  with  fear  and 
jealousy.  "That  kin  wait,  Lola,  and 
this  kain't,  I've  got  a  big  surprise  fer 
you.  Please  come."  He  tried  to 
snatch  at  the  hand  carrying  the  empty 
bucket. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Lola,  drawing  away 
with  her  head  on  one  side,  and  looking 
out  of  the  corners  of  those  flirtatious, 
hazel  eyes.  "If  it's  a  real  surprise,  I'll 
consider  it." 

"It's  a  real  surprise,"  said  Ira,  fol- 
lowing up  the  retreating  hand.  "Only 
you  must  do  just  as  I  say.  You  know 
on  the  North  Point,  where  all  that  'ere 
green  grass  is,  clost  to  the  lake?" 

She  nodded. 

"Well,  I  want  you  to  meet  me  there 
as  soon  as  you  get  the  work  done  up." 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  walk  over  with 
me?"  inauired  Lola,  suspiciously. 

"No ;  that's  part  of  the  surprise,  and 
don't  you  bring  nobody  with  you  or 
it's  all  spoilt,"  he  added  with  sudden 
fright. 

"Well,  I'll  consider,"  answered  Lola, 
moving  off  proudly. 

"She'll  come,  'cause  her  woman's 
curiosity's  up,"  said  Ira,  wisely,  to 
himself,  as  he  moved  back  into  the  tur- 
moil of  the  sheep  corral. 


At  seven-thirty  Ira  sat  aione  on  the 
North  Point  by  the  patch  ot  green 
grass,  eagerly  scanning  the  miie  of 
oeach  and  sage-brush  that  stretched 
oetween  himseil  and  the  ranch  build- 
ings. Behind  him  the  sun  had  set, 
leaving  a  tlood  of  opalescent  twilight 
over  tne  olive  green  hills  and  silent 
lake.  A  sandpiper  whistled  close  at 
hand,  speeding  over  the  sands  in 
search  of  his  mate,  otherwise  a  dead 
silence  prevailed,  save  an  occasional 
muitled  struggle  in  a  mammoth  sack 
that  lay  by  a  great  rock  near  by. 

"Jest  you  hush,  Peli.,  and  remember 
a  lot  depends  on  you,"  said  Ira,  ad- 
dressing the  sack,  which  only  floun- 
dered the  more.  "Gosh,  he'll  be  in  a 
temper  when  I  get  him  out!" 

And  then  far  in  the  distance  he  saw 
a  pink  dress  moving  along  the  shore. 
Very  leisurely  she  came,  stooping  to 
pick  a  shell  now  and  then,  as  if  merely 
out  for  a  pleasant  stroll.  And  Ira 
watched  her,  his  great  heart  bumping. 

"Well,"  said  Lola,  drawing  near, 
"where's  your  surprise?" 

"You  come  around  the  Point.  It's 
here,  all  right,"  answered  Ira,  leading 
her  around  the  low  bluff.  There, 
stretched  before  them  a  scene  in- 
tensely lonely:  a  long,  ragged  coast 
line,  backed  by  sand  hills  and  sage- 
brushed — sheathed  mountains,  and  at 
the  Point  a  limitless  stretch  of  salt 
mud  flats  from  the  dlf  crystals  of 
which  the  red  sunset  struck  a  dull 
light. 

Ira  and  Lola  walked  past  the  mud 
flats  to  where,  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
lake  there  was  a  brilliant  patch  of 
grass,  and  here  bubbling  up  in  the  mud 
where  every  now  and  then  a  wave 
lapped  over  it,  was  a  little  fresh  water 
spring.  Here,  as  the  last  wave  re- 
ceded, Ira  bent  and  received  a  few 
spoonfuls  in  a  small  pocket  cup. 

"You  taste  that,  Lola." 

"I'm  not  thirsty." 

"But  it's  part  of  the  game." 

Lola  took  a  swallow. 

"It's  fresh,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  what  of  it?" 

"Now  you  read  this."  Ira  produced 
the  small  newspaper  clipping  with 
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slow  triumph.    Lola  read  it  and  began 
to  giggle  uneasily. 

"My  land,  Ira,  what  are  you  tryin' 
to  do?"  she  said. 

"You  wait,  Lola;  I  ain't  finished." 
He  led  her  back,  all  a-tremble  with 
his  coming  triumph.  Bidding  her  wait 
at  the  edge  of  the  Point,  he  rounded 
the  bluff  and  in  a  moment  appeared 
with  a  huge  sack,  carried  carefully  un- 
der his  arm.  In  one  hand  he  held  the 
little  blue-lined  note. 

"Now  listen,  Lola,"  he  said.  "  'When 
the  pelican  wears  a  coat  of  mail,  When 
the  salt  in  Great  Salt  Lake  shall  fail.' 
I've  proved  that  last,  ain't  I?" 

"That  'un  you  did,"  said  the  honest 
but  nervous  Lola. 

"  'When  the  rooster  does  the  work 
of  a  hen.'  I've  proved  that,  ain't  I?" 

"That  'un  you  did,"  repeated  Lola, 
slowly. 

"  Til  marry  you,  and  not  till  then,'  " 
continued  Ira.  "You  wrote  that,  didn't 
you,  Lola?  And  I've  proved  it  all 
but  the  first,  ain't  I?" 

"Yes,  but " 

"Now,"  said  Ira,  and  opening  the 
sack  and  keeping  a  firm  hold  on  a  short 
piece  of  marline  attached  to  the  peli- 
can's leg,  he  placed  that  creature  on 
the  sands,  strangely  dressed  in  a  sort 
of  cape  composed  of  old  letters  sewed 
together. 

"There,"  Ae  said,  triumphantly, 
"you're  mir^Lola,"  and  stood  await- 
ing the  effect  of  his  grand  climax.  But 
Lola,  instead  of  being  impressed  and 
capitulating  as  he  had  pictured  her  in 
his  day  dreams  for  weeks,  gave  one 
look  at  the  eager  Ira  and  the  fluttering 
garments  of  his  weird  bird,  and  burst 
into  uncontrollable  ripples  of  laughter. 
She  laughed  and  laughed  until  she 
sank  down  on  the  beach  and  dropped 
her  head  in  her  hands,  while  little  con- 
vulsed giggles  fluttered  through  her 
fingers. 

"Oh,"  she  gasped  to  the  speechless 
Ira.  "Ain't  you  never  read  no  novels? 
Don't  you  know  what  a  coat  o'  mail 
is?  Didn't  you  never  read  about 
knights  fightin'  in  a  coat  o'  mail  ?" 

"Ain't  that  a  coat  of  mail?"  cried 
Ira,  brick  red  with  wrath  and  chagrin, 


the  hand  that  held  the  marline  begin- 
ning to  tremble  mightily. 

"That!"  hooted  Lola,  raising  her 
flushed  face.  "A  coat  o'  mail's  a  cov- 
erin'  to  keep  bullets  off,  and  it's  all 
gray  and  shiny,  and  covers  'em  all 
over.  My  land,  how  funny  you  two 
do  look  a-standin'  there,"  and  again 
her  laughter  rippled  wildly. 

And  then  the  volume  of  his  wrath 
broke  in  Ira.  He  dropped  the  string 
he  held  in  his  hand  and  strode  fiercely 
nearer. 

"Lookee  here,  Lola  Young,"  he  said 
tensely,  "you  stop  that  laughin'  and 
listen  to  me."  He  seized  her  by  the 
shoulder  and  pulled  her  to  her  feet.  "I 
ain't  a-goin'  to  stand  no  more  torture 
from  you  or  any  woman.  Fer  one  solid 
year  you've  played  me,  and  I'm 
through  with  it.  You  understan'.  I'm 
done  with  you."  His  little  eyes,  red- 
rimmed  with  wrath,  held  her.  Lola's 
chin  began  to  tremble  before  this  new 
and  masterful  Ira. 

"Oh,  Ira,  I  didn't,"  she  began,  but 
he  turned  away  fiercely,  and  then  he 
beheld  a  sight  that  added  the  last 
straw  to  his  misery.  His  treasured 
pelican,  ever  with  his  gleaming  eye 
alert  for  some  opportunity  of  liberty, 
had  seized  his  chance,  and  was  now 
floundering  out  in  the  mud  flats,  mak- 
ing with  passionate  haste  for  the  open 
lake.  Fragments  of  the  fateful  "coat 
of  mail"  marked  his  track  in  the  ooz- 
ing mud. 

Ira  hesitated  not  a  moment,  but 
tearing  off  his  shoes,  rushed  into  the 
mud  and  made  after  the  frightened 
bird.  And  now  truly  he  suffered  tor- 
ture, for  days  of  simmering  heat  had 
made  the  mud  like  a  great  caldron. 
Once  in  a  while  Ira  would  sit  down, 
holding  his  feet  in  the  air  in  misery; 
at  the  same  time  the  pelican  would 
flop  over,  waving  his  great,  web  feet 
in  curious  imitation  of  Ira.  Then  they 
would  each  take  up  the  chase  again — 
the  pelican  for  liberty,  all  he  cared 
for  in  the  world;  Ira  for  his  pet — all 
he  had  left  in  life. 

But  at  last,  just  when  open  water 
and  sure  escape  was  drawing  near. 
Ira's  long  legs  overtook  the  bird,  and 
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seizing  him  up,  literally  covered  from  heard  her  say  those  words  ? 

head  to  foot  in  the  shining,  gray  mud,  "What  you  say,  Lola?" 

he  strode  back  to  shore.    With  head  "The  pelican  is  wearin'  a  coat  o' 

erect  and  his  mud-slimed  bird  strug-  mail  now!" 

gling  madly  under  his  arm,  Ira  stooped  He  was  at  her  side,  and  two  mud- 

to  pick  up  his  shoes,  and  was  striding  stained  arms  were  about  a  fresh,  pink 

by  a  very  crushed  little  pink  figure'  dress. 

when  a  sobby  voice  called  to  him :  "Lola,  you  will  marry  me  ?" 

"Ira!"    He  half  turned  about.  And  looking  at  him  from  the  cor- 

"The  pelican  is  wearin'  a  coat  o'  ners   of   flirtatious,   hazel   eyes,  with 

mail  now!"  tears  still  hanging  on  the  lashes,  "I'll 

He  stood  quite  still.    Had  he  really  stick  to  what  I  said,  Ira." 
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You  are  brave,  my  little  laddie, 

In  the  cheery  morning  light, 
And  you  think  'twill  be  as  easy 

To  bide  from  home  at  night. 
But  then  the  birds  are  silent, 

And  the  blundering  beetle  hums, 
You'll  be  lonesome  for  your  mother 

When  the  night-time  comes. 

Then  the  black  bats  swoop  and  circle, 

And  the  owls  go  hooting  by; 
Then  the  frogs  croak  from  the  marshes, 

And  the  Night  Witch  hides  the  sky. 
Oh,  the  shapes  and  sounds  more  fearsome 

Than  are  "joggerfy"  or  "sums," 
And  you're  lonesome  for  your  mother 

When  the  night-time  comes. 

But  if  you've  left  her,  laddie, 

And  no  tender  face  is  there, 
How  you'll  miss  the  "Good-night,  darling," 

And  the  kiss  that  is  a  prayer. 
And  the  hand-clasp  in  the  darkness, 

(You  and  mother  are  such  chums), 
You'll  be  lonesome  for  her  laddie, 

When  the  night-time  comes. 

And  to  us  older  children, 

When  shall  close  our  little ^day, 
And  the  darkness  ever  deepening, 

Puts  an  end  to  work  or  play, 
Comes  the  universal  longing 

In  the  palace  or  the  slums, 
And  we're  lonesome  for  our  mother 

When  the  night-time  comes. 

ELEANOR  DUNCAN  WOOD. 


Secret  of  the  Lake  House 


By  Rheta  L.  Todd 


COME  here,  I  say.  Come  on 
now.  Quicker,  Jean,  quicker! 
You  are  so  slow  and  awk- 
ward." The  words,  spoken 
kalf  angrily,  half  affectionately, 
startled  me  as  I  sat  apart  from  the 
other  members  of  our  camping  party 
at  Lake  Eleanor  and  gazed  at  the 
panorama  stretching  for  miles  and 
miles  around  me.  In  a  blaze  of  red 
and  gold  the  sun  had  hidden  himself 
behind  the  hills  and  the  sky  had 
faded  from  these  brilliant  hues  to  sal- 
mon pink,  which  merged  into  laven- 
der, blue  and  the  final  purple  haze  of 
twilight  falling  softly  like  a  filmy  veil 
over  the  landscape. 

The  smooth  surface  of  the  Lake,  re- 
flecting the  tints  above,  had  now  be- 
come broken  and  rippled  by  little  cir- 
cles made  by  the  speckled  trout  as 
they  leaped  above  the  surface,  gather- 
ing their  evening  meal. 

A  splashmg  and  grinding  on  the 
gravel  across  the  lake,  and  an  old  dug- 
out or  canoe,  shaped  from  a  hollowed 
tree,  slipped  from  a  cluster  of  willows 
into  the  water.  The  sole  occupant  was 
a  long-haired  and  bearded  man,  who 
paddled  with  a  clumsy  oar  to  a  log 
rising  from  the  center  of  the  lake.  A 
rope  thrown  over  the  log  to  hold  the 
dug-out,  a  line  dropped  into  the  water, 
and  he  settled  back  wearily  as  his 
eyes  swept  over  the  surrounding  scene. 
Only  for  a  minute  did  he  recline,  for, 
with  a  sudden  pull,  a  large,  flopping 
fish  was  in  the  air.  The  dull  thud  of 
a  blow,  and  the  lifeless  trout  was  cast 
under  the  seat.  These  movements 
were  repeated  until  a  dozen  fish  lay  in 
the  dug-out.  During  this  time,  I 
studied  the  fisherman,  wondering 


about  his  earlier  years  and  present 
life.  The  fragrant  odor  of  the  cedar 
camp  fire  and  its  ruddy  glow  upon  the 
water,  now  growing  darker  and  darker 
as  twilight  faded  into  night,  made  me 
realize  the  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed,  and,  as  I  arose,  an  unexplain- 
able  shudder  passed  over  me. 

During  supper,  the  face  of  the  silent 
fisherman  haunted  me,  and  when  we 
assembled  around  the  blazing  logs  our 
guide  told  me  of  this  neighbor. 

"  'Bout  seven  years  ago  Kirby  fell 
on  the  trail  up  by  Laurel  Lake  and 
hurt  his  hip.  Well,  he  lay  there  all 
one  day  and  night,  and  next  morning 
a  young  squaw,  wandering  along, 
found  him  and  helped  him  down  to 
their  camp  at  Bee  Hive.  The  place 
ain't  famous  for  bees,  but  got  its  name 
from  an  old  log  cabin,  which  looks 
like  a  bee  hive.  Well,  Kirby  was 
taken  care  of  so  well  by  this  girl  that 
when  he  comes  back  here  he  brought 
her  along.  He  was  mighty  good  to 
the  squaw,  and  things  seemed  all 
right  until  a  little  boy  come  to  The 
Lake  House,  as  he  calls  his  cabin. 
Then  Kirby  got  acting  queer-like.  He 
never  would  talk  much,  or  tell  'bout 
who  his  folks  was,  where  he  come 
from,  or  anything  like  that.  Called  the 
brown  kid  Jean,  and  at  times  made 
out  as  if  he  cared  for  him,  and  then 
would  not  go  near  the  kid  or  the 
squaw  for  days,  but  would  wander  up 
around  Bee  Hive,  Laurel  Lake,  Lake 
Vernon,  or  over  to  Hetch-Hetchy  Val- 
ley and  McGill  Meadows.  No  one 
knows  where  he  ever  landed  on  that 
name  of  Jean,  or  why  he  planted  it  on 
the  kid.  Everybody  that  speaks  to 
him  is  mighty  soon  given  to  under- 
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stand  there  ain't  no  use  trying  to  find 
out.  Kirby's  first  name  is  Horace,  and 
he  came  from  Massachusetts.  If  you 
•an  get  wise  to  anything  else,  you'll  be 
all-fired  smart.  We'll  go  over  to-mor- 
row and  you  can  see  them  and  leave 
your  names  tacked  on  the  cabin  like 
the  other  visitors  do.  Maybe  your  lit- 
tle boy,  Mrs.  Stanton,  might  make 
Kirby  talk  to  you.  Kirby's  as  square 
and  honest  a  fellow  as  one  could  meet, 
and  never  forgets  anything  good  or 
bad.  Guess  he's  living  up  here  this 
•way,  'cause  what  he's  remembering 
makes  him  want  to  be  alone  and  try 
to  forget." 

The  guide's  story  ended,  my  imagi- 
nation fairly  flew  as  I  repeated: 
"Horace,"  "Jean,"  "Massachusetts." 
Could  it  be  true  that  a  search  of  years 
was  to  be  ended  by  this  recluse? 
Should  I  mention  my  suspicion  of  the 
change  of  name?  Could  there  be  a 
mistake,  and  might  I,  Dy  my  ideas, 
bring  up  painful  memories?  What 
course  was  left  to  me  except  a  crushing 
down  of  the  ever  alert,  fanciful  crea- 
tions of  a  newspaper  woman.  So  I  was 
silent  when  my  friends  turned  to  me 
and  said:  "Here's  a  chance  for  you 
to  weave  a  story." 

I  pleaded  fatigue  and  sought  the 
refuge  of  a  springy  couch  of  balmy 
pine  needles,  but  all  night  long  those 
three  words  sounded  over  and  over, 
and  even  the  stars  twinkling  above  my 
mountain  bed  seemed  to  be  blinking 
like  puzzled  children. 

I  was  awake  when  day  broke  and 
the  timid  stars  retired  one  by  one  as 
the  silvery  light  grew  brighter  over 
the  hills  and  lake. 

Breakfast  over,  we  were  on  our  way 
to  the  cabin  of  the  strange  neighbors. 
The  trail  led  around  the  west  end  of 
the  lake,  through  the  green  meadows 
spotted  with  varied  hued  wild  flowers 
and  willows,  over  foot  logs  made  by 
felling  trees  across  three  small  creeks 
and  a  deep  fern  gulch.  On  the  fur- 
ther side  nestling  against  huge  gran- 
ite boulders  was  the  shake  cabin  al- 
most entirely  covered  on  the  front  by 
odd  shaped  boards  and  cards.  A 
"Hello"  from  the  guide  and  the  moun- 


taineer opened  the  door,  but  hesitated 
when  he  saw  us.  Mr.  Stanton  told  of 
our  interest  in  the  lake  and  the  neigh- 
boring country  and  desire  to  hear 
some  of  Mr.  Kirby's  experiences.  To 
our  delight  we  were  asked  into  "The 
Lake  House." 

What  a  stage  setting !  —  rough 
boards  and  log  cross  beams  showed 
that  no  skilled  hands  built  the  house. 
At  one  end  of  the  cabin  was  a  large 
fire-place  of  rock  and  mud  above 
which  hung  an  immense  pair  of 
antlers;  the  opposite  end  had  the  only 
windows.  Along  two  sides  of  the 
walls  were  the  bunks  of  split  boards 
and  shelves  holding  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  things;  an  old  stove  in 
a  corner,  some  empty  boxes  for  chairs 
and  a  large  table  comprised  the  furni- 
ture. Upon  our  entrance  the  small 
lad  approached  the  Stanton  boy  in  the 
friendly  way  of  childhood  and  im- 
mediately the  two  were  talking.  The 
Indian  woman  brought  out  a  can  of 
rich  golden  brown  honey  and  a  loaf 
of  bread  saying,  "Man  gets  best  wild 
bee  honey.  You  eat  plenty."  We  en- 
joyed this  simple  but  sincere  offering. 
Then  Mr.  Kirby  told  of  his  cutting 
down  the  bee  trees  and  gathering  the 
sweet  treasure,  of  fishing,  hunting  and 
trapping  and  various  experiences,  but 
never  a  word  or  hint  of  his  former 
life  or  any  remarks  tending  to  illumi- 
nate the  unknown  period — a  time  pre- 
vious to  the  twenty  years  he  had  lived 
in  this  manner. 

When  we  were  ready  to  leave,  Mr. 
Stanton  received  permission  to  hang 
our  register  with  the  others  and  in- 
structions to  pick  out  the  best  place. 
As  Mr.  Stanton  was  tacking  up  the 
board,  he  laughingly  said  to  his  wife, 
"I  used  your  mysterious  and  individ- 
ual half-hearted  monogram  design  for 
I  was  sure  nobody  would  ever  hit 
upon  such  a  shape  and,  perhaps,  some 
lone  wanderer  might  find  heart  at  see- 
ing this  piece  up  here." 

A  look  of  sadness  flashed  over  her 
face  and  corresponded  with  her  re- 
sponse, "No  danger,  Willis,  of  the 
other  half  of  the  monogram  ever  com- 
ing to  light.  The  grave  holds  that, 
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I  am  sure,  and  will  later  hold  my  part 
and  secret." 

Our  good-byes  over,  we  left  and 
turning  to  glance  back  saw  above  the 
ferns  the  tableau  of  the  mountain 
cabin  before  which  stood  its  builder 
and  the  pretty  Indian  girl  holding  the 
chubby  boy.  Many  times  has  this 
picture  risen  in  my  mental  vision  blot- 
ting out  the  real  scene  of  which  I  was 
a  part  and  forcing  me  to  choke  back 
the  sob  of  pity  for  the  dwellers  in  the 

wilds  and  those  in  the  city. 
*     *     * 

When  the  party  had  crossed  the 
last  foot  bridge  and  were  circling  the 
lake  near  their  camp,  Mr.  Kirby  came 
back  from  the  knoll  where  he  had 
been  watching  them  and  looked  at  the 
last  placed  names.  There  he  saw  en- 
closed in  the  upper  half  of  a  heart  the 
names — 

Eugenia  Gage  Stanton,  Boston,  Mass. 
Willis  Stanton, 
Horace   Willis   Stanton, 
Bertha  Hadley, 
Charles  J.  Ellert, 

As  though  dazed  by  a  blow  he  re- 
peated over  and  over,  "Eugenia,  Eu- 
genia, my  Jean,  my  Jean."  Then 
with  a  cry  into  which  was  poured  the 
pent  up  sorrow  and  suffering  of  years, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  cabin 
and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  wooden 
half-heart  as  though  it  were  a  crucifix 
prayed — "Our  Father,  the  Father  of 
Jean  my  love  and  of  me  her  lover 
whom  she  sent  away  in  a  moment  of 
doubt  and  mistrust,  I  ask  that  you 
give  to  her  the  peace,  the  content,  the 
happiness,  I  have  never  known  since 
then  and  never  will  know.  Bless  and 
protect  her  and  those  she  loves  and 
bring  their  boy  with  my  name  to  a 
noble  manhood.  Forgive  me  for  what 
I  will  do  tomorrow.  I  cannot  let  the 
pure  love  for  my  Jean  be  spotted  by 
continuing  my  present  life.  Give  me 
increased  strength  to  keep  my  secret 
and  grant  rest  to  the  other  half  of  the 
missing  heart,  which  she  will  never 
know  is  buried  up  here  in  memories. 
I  thank  Thee  for  this  sight  of  her  to 
kindle  within  me  that  inner  light, 
which  I  believed  was  extinguished. 


Father,  Father,  be  kind  to  my  Jean, 
My  Beloved,  my — ,"  the  chattering 
child  and  amazed  mother  made  the 
mountaineer  arise  and  wipe  the  tears 
from  his  eyes.  Without  a  word,  he 
took  his  hat  and  gun  and  went  up  the 
steep  trail  back  of  the  cabin.  Dark- 
ness came  but  he  did  not  return. 

*  *     * 

The  next  evening  I  watched  in  vain 
for  the  dug-out  and  the  fisherman  to 
appear  upon  the  lake  coming  out  of 
the  willows  and  fading  light  as  phan- 
toms, and  disappearing  likewise  in 
the  darker  shades  of  night. 

At  daylight,  the  faithful  Indian 
girl,  who  had  waited  all  night  at  the 
door,  saw  him  walking  slowly  toward 
home.  His  strong  figure  was  bowed, 
his  steps  seemed  weak  and  his  looks 
were  those  of  an  old  man.  The  long 
black  hair  and  beard  had  turned  to 
iron-gray  and  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  tanned  skin  and  clear  blue 
eyes.  A  great  fear  came  over  her  as 
she  saw  the  change  and  made  her 
words  of  greeting  tremulous.  "Me 
sad.  Glad  you  come.  Hot  grub  all 
ready.  Little  Jean  he  cry  all  night. 
Want  you." 

Kirby  gave  no  answer  but  silently 
entered  the  cabin,  picked  up  Jean  and 
stood  gazing  into  the  crackling  fire- 
place. Suddenly  putting  down  the 
boy  and  turning  about  he  began — 
"Mary,  you  and  Jean  must  go  away 
and  never  come  back.  My  White  God 
says  it  is  wrong  to  have  you  here.  I 
am  sorry  to  send  you.  I  will  give 
you  money  so  you  and  Jean  can  make 
a  home.  You  are  a  good  girl,  Mary, 
and  we  must  part."  The  poor  child- 
woman  sobbingly  told  how  she  had 
nursed  the  big  helpless  man  back  to 
health,  worked  for  him,  bore  his  child 
and  was  now  to  be  turned  out.  Clinch- 
ing his  hands  as  though  to  gain  con- 
trol of  his  feelings,  he  repeated  with 
forced  sternness  that  she  must  return 

to  her  people. 

*  *     * 

While  the  packer  and  the  others 
were  busying  themselves  with  break- 
ing camp,  I  hastened  across  to  "The 
Lake  House"  with  a  bright  scarf,  a 
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red  plaid  cap  and  a  penknife.  As  I 
approached  the.  cabin,  I  saw  a  bent 
figure  looking  at  the  board  Mr.  Stan- 
ton  had  nailed  up  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  face  turned  toward  me  that  I 
recognized  the  transformed  man  we 
had  talked  with  the  day  before.  His 
eyes  searched  mine  as  though  to  de- 
tect a  sign  of  suspicion  or  curiosity. 
I  glanced  away  quickly  and  stated  my 
errand.  He  silently  led  me  to  the 
door  and  pointed  in.  On  the  floor 
with  the  boy  clasped  tightly  in  her 
arms  was  the  Indian  mother  weeping 
and  moaning,  "I  go,  I  leave."  What 
did  she  mean?  The  sight  of  the  gifts 
roused  them  as  new  toys  do  children 
and  their  sorrow  was  forgotten  for  a 
moment.  Soon  it  broke  out  afresh. 
She  told  that  after  we  had  left  the 
day  before,  the  man  knelt  before  the 
board  saying  things  and  afterward 
went  up  to  the  hills,  returning  at  day- 
break looking  differently  and  declar- 
ing she  and  Jean  must  go  away.  She 
thought  the  other  woman  and  her  boy 
brought  a  message  from  their  White 
God  that  it  was  wrong  for  her  to  stay, 
she  could  not  understand.  And  I 
knew  no  words  could  ever  make  the 
meaning  clear  so  I  quietly  stole  out 
almost  bumping  into  Mr.  Kirby  at  the 
door. 

"You  are  leaving?"  His  question 
showed  no  interest  or  expression,  but 
rang  lifeless  and  hollow. 

"Yes,  in  a  short  time."  I  paused, 
but  some  force  made  me  resume. 
"Before  I  go,  let  me  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  to  us,  especially  Hor- 
ace Stanton.  His  mother  worships 
him  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  whom  she 
loved  and  after  whom  the  boy  was 
named  so  any  attention  to  Horace  ap- 
peals to  her." 


I  was  surprised  to  see  him  put  his 
hand  out  to  me.  As  he  grasped  mine, 
he  murmured,  as  though  to  himself, 
"If  I  made  her  happy,  I  am  very,  very 
glad." 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  poor 
little  creatures  within.  Before  I  real- 
ized it,  I  was  saying  in  a  strange 
voice,  "Little  Jean  should  make  you 
want  to  keep  Mary.  Why  send  her 
away?" 

"Jean  is  just  the  reason  I  should. 
His  name  was  the  only  link  that 
bound  me  to  the  outside  world  and 
my  former  life  but  now  that  tie  should 
be  broken  and  allow  me  to  live  in 
pure  memories,  not  with  sullied  reali- 
ties that  make  me  unfit  to  have  even 
those  and — ,"  as  though  realizing 
what  he  was  saying  he  suddenly 
turned  and  walked  rapidly  up  the 
trail  across  the  hill. 

I  stood  bewildered.  The  man  with 
whom  Eugenia  Gage  had  quarreled 
and  who  had  quietly  dropped  out  of 
her  life  leaving  it  so  empty  was 
found  in  this  dweller  of  the  moun- 
tains. Time  and  sorrow  had  wrought 
their  changes  in  him  and  as  she 
glanced  at  him  the  day  before  and 
wondered  at  his  history  nothing  that 
linked  their  past  flashed  before  her. 
But  for  me  the  name  of  Horace  had 
recalled  memories  of  the  past — his 
complete  disappearance,  the  learning 
that  his  silence  and  refusal  to  answer 
her  accusations  were  caused  by  a  de- 
sire to  protect  her  brother's  name,  the 
family's  untiring  and  unsuccessful 
search  for  him,  her  pathetic  waiting 
and  marriage  to  Willis  Stanton,  who 
was  much  older  than  she,  and  the  sub- 
sequent consolation  of  her  gentle, 
spiritual  life  in  ministering  to  the  paia 
and  suffering  of  her  fellow  beings. 


Getting  Even  With  Billy 


By  M.  W.  Loraine 


"  'O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prai-ree, 
Where  the  wild  coyotes  may  howl  o'er 
me!" 

SO  wailed  Billy  Barclay  as  our 
horses  struck  into  the  loneliest 
part  of  the  trail  that  led  down 
from  the  V  Cross  Range  toward 
Phoenix. 

"Cut  it  out!"  I  growled. 
"  'O  dig  my    grave    both    wide    and 
deep — 

Go  dig  it  wide  and  deep!'  " 
whined  Billy  through  his  nose. 

"Confound  you,  cut  it  out!!"  I  re- 
peated, shifting  my  kodak  uncom- 
fortably. 

These  mournful  range  ditties  al- 
ways filled  me  with  a  canine  desire  to 
point  my  nose  skywards  and  howl. 
Once  on  a  moonlight  night  I  had 
yielded  to  this  impulse.  The  affair 
had  added  to  the  hilarity  of  three 
ranges  and  had  inspired  Billy  Barclay 
to  new  and  audacious  methods  of  tor- 
turing the  Tenderfoot. 

"What  you  goin'  to  shoot  today?" 
he  now  inquired,  eyeing  my  kodak 
with  tolerant  amusement. 

"A  donkey,"  and  I  aimed  the  kodak 
at  him.  But  he  spurred  his  horse  and 
was  off. 

As  for  me,  I  was  content  to  let  my 
pinto  amble  along  at  his  own  gait, 
stepping  now  and  then  into  pleasant 
little  damp  hollows,  which  testified 
that  rain  had  fallen  recently  upon  the 
desert.  As  he  carried  me  under  a 
palo  verde  I  was  showered  with  the 
cool  drops  that  fell  from  its  weeping 
branches  and  its  gorgeous  golden 
blossoms ;  and  I  was  about  to  compose 
a  verse  or  so  of  spring  poetry,  when 


Billy  drew  up  and  beckoned  me. 
Overtaking  him,  I  noticed  two  horse- 
men riding  ahead. 

"Which  of  the  boys  do  you  think 
they  are?"  I  asked,  pointing. 

"I'm  not  thinkin'  of  them  at  all," 
answered  Billy.  "I'm  thinkin'  about 
my  dinner.  I'm  goin'  to  the  swellest 
joint  in  town  and  have  one  good  feed. 
First,  there'll  be  cracked  crab  on 
ice—" 

"Phoenix,"  I  interrupted  with  su- 
periority, "is  exactly  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  from  a  crab. 
Crabs  live  in  water,  and  Phoenix  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  chollas,  on 
the  east  by  prickly  pears — " 

"And  a  beefsteak,  with  mush- 
roons,"  continued  the  young  glutton. 
"Mushroons  don't  grow  on  ocatilla 
hedges — they  come  in  cans,  same  as 
crabs,"  he  announced.  "And  a-spar- 
row-grass,  and  fish  and  salad  and  pie 
and  ice  cream  and  cake  and  olives 
and  pudding  and  cheese.  That  will 
be  some  dinner,  eh,  Mr.  Warren?  And 
that  dinner,"  he  added,  rolling  his 
wicked  eyes  at  me,  "will  be  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Zinfandel,  on  the  east 
by  Angelica  and  a  Scotch  'high-ball ; 
on  the  south  by  champagne  and  a 
river  of  beer,  and — " 

"Look  here,  am  I  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  orgy?" 

"You  take  dinner  on  me,  and  don't 
you  forget  it!"  emphasized  Billy; 
then,  as  my  right  hand  went  instinc- 
tively to  the  vest  pocket  in  which  I 
always  keep  charcoal  tablets  and  pep- 
sin: "but  of  course  you  can  have 
prunes  and  skim'  milk,  if  you  want. 
I  shall  like  you  just  the  same,"  he 
added  graciously.  "Only,  you  have  to 
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eat  as  much  worth  as  I  do — an'  my 
dinner  is  goin'  to  cost  me  five  dollars." 
As  he  issued  this  ultimatum  he  turned 
in  his  saddle  and  grinned. 

I  groaned ;  for  Billy  was  quite  capa- 
ble of  trying  to  force  upon  me  a  choice 
between  five  dollars  worth  of  canned 
crabs  and  a  barrelful  of  prunes.  It 
wasn't  right  of  Billy  to  act  this  way — 
off  the  range;  besides,  he  ought  to 
have  known  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  take  liberties  with  the  menu 
of  a  confirmed  dyspeptic. 

It  had  been  two  years  since  Billy's, 
last  visit  to  the  little  hand-made  oasis 
toward  which  we  were  heading,  while 
I  had  been  down  regularly  every 
three  months;  and  I  purposely  took 
him  into  town  on  a  street  where  the 
fewest  improvements  were  in  evi- 
dence. At  the  edge  of  the  town  we 
overtook  the  horsemen  we  had  noticed. 
They  proved  to  be  two  cow  punchers 
from  a  neighboring  range,  and  they 
greeted  us  noisily  as  we  swept  past. 
I  called  them  by  name,  but  Billy 
hardly  nodded.  I  didn't  think  of  it 
at  the  time,  but  afterwards  I  remem- 
bered having  heard  that  strong  ill 
feeling  existed  between  him  and  these 
two, — brothers  they  were — Seth  and 
Sam  Dailey. 

We  all  rode  into  the  same  corral, 
where  Billy  and  I  separated,  he  to  buy 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  I  to  call  on  the 
Bradley's,  who  lived  on  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  and  who  always 
took  me  in  and  made  much  of  me 
•whenever  I  came  to  Phoenix.  They 
had  a  plump  and  kind-hearted  daugh- 
ter, whom  Billy  much  desired  to  meet; 
so  I  knew  that  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  very  worst  I  could  bargain  for  any 
sort  of  dinner  I  wanted,  trading  an 
introduction  to  Belle  for  the  privilege. 

Billy  and  I  having  agreed  to  meet 
at  one  o'clock,  I  had  an  hour  at  my 
disposal,  and  in  that  hour  I  had  a 
chance  to  walk  about,  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  my  friend's  reception 
in  the  town  of  my  adoption. 

I  had  before  suspected,  and  now  I 
knew,  that  Phoenix  was  no  longer  a 
frontier  town.  For  proof :  I  had  seen 
a  cafeteria  in  my  wanderings.  Gam- 


bling had  been  prohibited  by  law; 
there  were  ominous  signs  over  the  en- 
trance to  several  bar-rooms;  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  started  opposition  to 
them  all. 

When  I  saw  Billy  coming  I  saun- 
tered away  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  best  grill  in  town,  to  meet  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  block. 

"Where  shall  we  eat?"  demanded 
he. 

"Well,"  I  hesitated,  "let's  stroll 
down  the  street  and  take  a  look." 

Billy  saw  everything  and  every- 
body, and  everybody  saw  Billy.  I 
was  proud  of  Billy — Billy  in  his  new 
suit  and  broad  hat;  Billy,  with  his  rol- 
licking smile  and  his  eyes  a-brim  with 
mischief.  But  it  was  a  duty  I  owed 
myself  to  get  a  different  expression 
on  his  face;  for  this  expression  had 
ever  boded  ill  for  me. 

"Here's  a  restaurant!"  he  called  out 
hungrily,  pausing  in  front  of  a  win- 
dow decorated  with  lettuce  and  raw 
meats.  "C-a-f-e-t-e-r-i-a,"  spelled* 
Billy.  "Bet  we  can  get  a  regular 
Spanish  dinner  in  here.  Come  on!" 

And  without  a  qualm  of  conscience, 
I  followed  that  hungry  cowboy  into  a 
cafeteria.  I  let  him  lead  me  to  a 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  where 
we  sat  down.  Somebody  near  us 
snickered.  There  were  three  giggling 
girls  glancing  at  us  from  a  neighbor- 
ing table,  and  when  Billy  cocked  his 
head  at  them  flirtatiously,  I  rose. 

"Back  in  a  minute,  old  man,"  I 
gasped,  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 

As  I  neared  the  door  I  glanced 
over  my  shoulder,  to  see  one  of  the 
women  servers  approach  my  friend 
and  speak  to  him.  Up  Billy  got,  as 
red  as  fire,  and  followed  her  to  a 
table  heaped  with  trays. 

At  the  door  I  saw  Seth  and  Sam 
Dailey  sauntering  by.  Inarticulate 
with  mirth,  I  drew  them  to  the  win- 
dow, from  where  we  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  Billy  Barclay  engaged  in  the 
menial  task  of  waiting  on  himself. 
He  was  holding  a  tray  tightly  in  both 
hands,  his  sombrero  tucked  firmly  un- 
der one  arm,  and  his  ears  flaming. 
He  was  still  wearing  his  spurs  and  his 
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high-heeled  boots,  and  he  made  about 
as  awkward  an  imitation  of  a  dining- 
room  girl  as  one  need  wish  to  see. 
The  boys  swore  a  few  delighted  oaths, 
and  went  on,  laughing,  while  I  has- 
tened back  and  got  into  line  at  the 
counter.  I  called  for  a  plate  of  soup 
and  nearly  spilled  it  on  the  lady  in 
front  of  me  in  my  eagerness  to  miss 
none  of  Billy's  selections. 

He  had  acquired  a  thin  slice  of  roast 
mutton,  on  which  tears  of  tallow  were 
already  congealing;  some  glutinous 
looking  gravy;  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
carrots,  spinach  and  lettuce — all  con- 
demned on  the  range  as  cow  feed; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  girl  at 
the  pie  department  fitted  a  soap  dish 
containing  two  stewed  prunes,  into  the 
top  of  his  soup  bowl. 

Taking  my  own  soup  to  a  table,  I 
waited  for  Billy.  He  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  cash  register  and  was  try- 
ing to  balance  the  tray  on  one  hand 
while  he  wiped  his  brow  with  the 
other.  He  dropped  his  hat  on  the  floor 
and  stepped  on  it. 

"Anything  to  drink?"  asked  a 
cheerful  voice. 

"Sure — what  can  I  get?"  demanded 
Billy  eagerly. 

"Tea  and  coffee — and  others  are 
waiting." 

At  this  humiliating  intimation  that 
he  should  move  on,  Billy  hastily  took 
a  cupful  of  tea,  which  his  soul  loathes, 
paid  his  check  and  brought  his  tray 
to  the  table  where  I  sat  innocently 
sipping  soup  frorh  a  tea  spoon. 

I  was  proud  of  Billy.  He  ate  that 
mutton,  tallow  tears  and  all,  without 
a  whimper.  The  cauliflower  and  the 
carrots  he  pretended  not  to  see,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  two  stewed 
prunes  he  offered  them  to  me  with  a 
grin;  and  as  we  left  the  place  he  said: 
"The  drinks  are  on  me,  old  man." 

We  went  to  the  nearest  bar-room, 
where  he  ordered  whiskey,  straight. 
But  the  bar-tender,  whose  decent 
white  apron  served  to  accentuate  his 
fatness,  looked  up,  shaking  his  head 
as  he  asked: 

"Say,  kid,  ain't  you  a  minor?" 

"No,  I'm  not  a  miner!"  roared  Billy. 


"My  business  is  punchin'  cattle,"  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
punched  the  bar-keeper  in  the  apron, 
and  stalked  out.  I  followed — at  a  re- 
spectful distance. 

Of  course,  Billy  struck  the  next  bar- 
room; but  here,  when  he  ordered 
drinks,  the  man  behind  the  counter 
picked  up  a  little  pamphlet,  glancing 
suspiciously  from  it  to  Billy's  clean 
young  face. 

"Sorry,  Mr.  Lumpstead,  but  you 
know  the  laws  are  very  strict  nowa- 
days. We're  likely  to  get  our  license 
revoked  if  we  sell  liquor  to  confirmed 
drunk — " 

I  pulled  Billy  off  the  counter  and 
into  the  street,  but  the  atmosphere  in 
his  immediate  vicinity  was  so  thick 
that  an  officer  stepped  up  to  admon- 
ish: "No  swearing  allowed  on  the 
streets,  stranger. 

By  five  o'clock,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  moving  picture  shows,  I  had 
re-established  Billy's  mental  poise, 
and  at  that  hour  I  conducted  him  to 
the  best  hotel  in  town,  where  each  of 
us  ordered  a  dinner  to  suit  himself. 
It  was  so  early  that  we  had  the  dining 
room  to  ourselves,  and  Billy  lolled  at 
ease.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
a  good  dinner  will  do  much  toward  re- 
storing a  man's  lost  temper;  so,  as  we 
sat  sipping  champagne  and  smoking, 
I  was  not  surprised  to  see  a  humorous 
twinkle  in  Billy's  eyes. 

"Say,  pardner,"  he  drawled  between 
puffs,  "if  I  wanted  to  make  one  of  my 
country  cousins  feel  like  a  nickel's 
worth  of  dawg-meat — a  nickel's  worth 
of  raw  dawg-meat — what  do  you  think 
I'd  do  ?  I'd  run  him  into  a  town  that's 
a  near-prohibition  burg;  I'd  post  him 
in  one  saloon  as  a  minor,  in  another 
as  a  drunken  old  bum;  and  I'd  take 
him  into  a  caf-ee-te-ree-a— a  vege-tee- 
ree-an  cafee-te-ree-a,  if  I  could  find 
one  (Billy  had  acquired  a  surprising 
amount  of  information  during  the  af- 
ternoon), and  I'd  watch  him  play 
hash-slinger  to  his-self  while  I  sipped 
soup  from  a  tea-spoon." 

Making  answer,  I  chuckled:  "And 
if  I  had  a  city  cousin  that  I  wanted  to 
make  feel  like  a  penny's  worth  of  pea- 
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nuts — a  penny's  worth  of  raw  peanuts 
— I'd  have  him  hold  a  bag  some  night 
for  snipe;  I'd  have  him  thumb  a 
cow  pony  for  a  crowd  of  yelling  fools. 
I'd  make  him  howl  like  a  suffering 
dog,  and  go  out  on  all  fours  and  bring 
in  a  dying  duck  in  his  mouth.  I'd — " 

"There,  there,  pard,  I'm  willin'  to 
call  it  quits,"  laughed  Billy.  "I'll 
never  do  it  again." 

"All  right,  and  I'll  never  do  it 
again,"  I  promised,  taking  his  ex- 
tended hand. 

"But  that  ain't  enough.  If  you  go 
back  and  tell — " 

"Oh,  I'll  not  tell,"  said  I  readily 
enough. 

To  a  cowboy,  especially  a  young 
one,  ridicule  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  bullets.  And  Billy  was  young.  He 
hated  to  be  laughed  at  worse  than 
anyone  else  I've  ever  known.  So  we 
sealed  the  bargain  and  made  it  bind- 
ing with  a  friendly  bumper.  He  was 
to  make  me  do  no  more  stunts  on  the 
range,  I  was  to  tie  my  tongue  in  a 
double  bow  knot  and  keep  silent 
about  the  bar-rooms  and  the  cafe- 
teria. 

"But  of  course  I  can't  promise  for 
the  other  boys,"  I  added  virtuously, 
struck  by  an  afterthought. 

"What  other  boys?"  demanded 
Billy. 

"Why,  Seth  and  Sam,"  I  chortled. 
"I  had  them  take  a  look  at  you 
through  the  window  when  you  were 
prancing  around  with  that  waiter." 

"You  did  that?    You— did— that?" 

At  his  tone  I  began  to  see  the  enor- 
mity of  the  thing  I  had  done.  I  re- 
membered all  that  I  had  heard  about 
those  fellows.  They  would  go  home 
and  make  the  boy  ridiculous.  Not 
only  that,  they  would  do  it  in  such  a 
way  that  Billy  would  have  to  fight 
them  or  lose  his  prestige  along  tHfe 
border. 

"I — I — what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
I  stammered,  as  he  rose  and  began  to 
examine  his  gun. 

"Oh,  nothin' — nothin'  at  all,"  said 
he  in  a  deadly  tone. 

I  was  thoroughly  frightened  at  the 
horrid  possibilities,  and  I  don't  know 


what  I  said  or  did  during  the  next 
fifteen  minutes;  but  when  I  came  to 
I  was  hanging  on  Billy's  arm,  begging 
him  not  to  do  anything  rash,  and  as- 
suring him  that  Belle  would  make  it 
all  right. 

"She's  the  smartest  girl,"  I  heard 
myself  telling  him,  "and  nice  and 
good-natured — fat,  you  know;  all  fat 
girls  are  good-natured.  She — she's 
real  fat,"  I  gibbered. 

Something  I  said  must  have  made 
an  impression  on  Billy,  for  finally  he 
let  me  persuade  him  up  to  the  Brad- 
ley's  and  into  the  room  that  was  al- 
ways mine  when  I  chose  to  occupy  it. 
While  he  was  getting  himself  into  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  to  meet  ladies, 
I  sought  Belle — Belle  with  her  blue 
eyes  and  her  comfortable  laugh — and 
told  her  the  story  of  Seth  and  Sam. 

"Bring  them  both  up  here,"  she 
said  promptly. 

"Here,  where  Billy  is?"  I  gasped. 

"Yes,  here — and  shoot  them  your- 
self. It  will  save  your  friend  the 
trouble." 

She  had  to  explain  a  little  before  I 
fully  understood,  but  as  soon  as  I  had 
gathered  her  meaning,  I  swung  off 
down  town  to  hunt  up  the  Dailey 
brothers.  I  found  the  boys,  and,  for 
a  wonder,  found  them  sober.  I  was 
very  friendly,  indeed,  and,  though 
they  ought  to  have  suspected  some- 
thing, evidently  did  not.  I  asked 
them  where  they  intended  to  stay, 
found  that  they  had  not  yet  selected 
a  hotel,  and  told  them  that  if  they 
wanted  good  things  to  eat  and  the 
chance  to  meet  the  jolliest  girl  in  town, 
they'd  better  come  up  to  my  boarding 
house  and  spend  their  week's  vaca- 
tion. 

They  came,  and  Billy  was  very  po- 
lite to  them  both,  the  credit  for  this, 
of  course,  being  due  to  Belle  Bradley. 
In  the  evening  she  played  and  sang 
for  us,  and  before  we  knew  what  we 
were  doing,  the  four  of  us  were  stand- 
ing around  that  old  piano  of  hers, 
singing  "Annie  Laurie,"  and  "Swing 
Low,  Sweet  Chariot."  And  when  Belle 
begged  Billy  to  sing  her  some  cow- 
boy songs,  he  stood  up  there  and 
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sang,  with  extemporaneous  expurga- 
tions, and  alterations  made  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  half  a  dozen  typi- 
cal songs  of  the  range.  I  held  my 
breath  till  it  was  over,  but  he  didn't 
make  a  slip,  and  the  other  boys  ap- 
plauded wildly.  To  this  day,  Belle 
believes  that  "Rye  Whiskey"  is  a 
classic. 

The  next  afternoon  and  evening  we 
had  the  same  sort  of  entertainment, 
with  the  addition  of  charades,  in 
•which  we  all  took  part.  By  the  third 
night  Belle  was  doing  anything  she 
chose  with  Seth  and  Sam,  while  Billy 
was  almost  tied  to  her  apron  string. 
On  the  fourth  afternoon  she  an- 
nounced that  she  had  found  a  little 
play  in  a  magazine,  which  we  would 
learn,  and  that  after  we  had  rehearsed 
it,  we  would  have  the  family  in  for 
audience.  Now  this  was  the  limit,  for 
cowboys.  But  Seth  and  Sam  rose  to 
the  bait,  quite  eagerly  in  fact  when 
they  learned  that  Belle  was  to  be  the 
heroine  and  that  they  would  have  a 
chance  to  kiss  her  hand  in  the  play. 

She  at  once  assigned  me  the  part 
of  property  man,  and  told  Billy  that 
as  he  was  to  impersonate  the  avenging 
father,  he  need  not  make  his  appear- 
ance until  the  end  of  the  last  scene. 
Seth  and  Sam  were  to  have  the  best 
parts,  for  Sam  was  to  be  a  villain  es- 
caping from  justice,  and  Seth  a  de- 
tective, whose  part  was  to  shadow 
the  villain.  It  was  a  wildish  plot,  and 
personally,  I  did  not  see  why  these 
two  star  performers  should  have  been 
disguised  as  women.  But  so  the  play 
ran — or  Belle  said  it  did,  which  was 
the  same  thing. 

We  had  the  first  rehearsal  that  af- 
ternoon, and  dress  rehearsal  the  next. 
Belle  had  furnished  Seth  a  short  skirt, 
a  bodice  cut  low  in  the  neck,  and  a 
pair  of  stays  that  had  belonged  to 
some  fat  old  grandmother  of  the 
House  of  Bradley.  Carpet  slippers 
and  golf  hose  completed  his  costume, 
and  when  he  dressed  it  took  Billy  and 
Sam  and  me  to  cinch  him  up,  for  we 
were  helpless  with  laughter  half  the 
time;  and  we  took  the  mirror  out  of 
the  room  for  fear  if  he  saw  himself 


in  those  stays,  he'd  go  back  on  us  en- 
tirely. 

Sam's  costume  was  simpler,  con- 
sisting of  a  loose  one-piece  dress 
thrown  over  a  few  of  his  masculine 
garments;  but  on  the  afternoon  that 
we  were  to  give  our  matinee  for  the 
family  he  looked  sufficiently  ridicu- 
lous; for  Belle  insisted  on  powdering 
his  nose,  curling  his  hair,  and  tying  a 
pink  straw  bonnet  on  his  head. 

Promptly  at  three  o'clock  the  chief 
actors  were  before  the  footlights — 
that  is  to  say,  the  windows  of  the  front 
parlor  (which  opened  off  the  hall). 
As  for  Seth  and  Sam,  they  were  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
a  few  neighbors  whom  Belle  had  se- 
cretly invited  to  sit  in  the  back  par- 
lor, where,  by  means  of  carefully  ad- 
justed screens,  they  might  watch  the 
play,  themselves  unseen. 

As  property  man,  I  was  skulking 
behind  the  portieres  in  the  hall,  my 
kodak  on  a  little  center  table.  Billy 
was  near  at  hand,  but  also  out  of  view. 
And  the. play  went  smoothly  up  to  a 
certain  point.  The  villain  was  slip- 
ping his  arm  around  the  heroine,  when 
the  detective,  who  had  been  in  hiding, 
crept  out,  ready  to  spring  upon  his 
brother  actor.  The  cue  for  his  spring 
was  to  be  Belle's  words:  "May  heaven 
preserve  me  in  my  Lour  of  need!" 
Before  the  words,  Belle  stepped  to  a 
window,  adjusting  the  curtain  so  as 
to  throw  a  perfect  light  on  our  ene- 
mies. Billy  held  aside  the  portieres 
for  me;  Belle  gave  us  ten  seconds, 
then  turned  about,  and  with  uplifted 
hands,  spoke  the  tragic  line. 

Click !  and  I  had  the  picture. 

But  the  boys  had  heard.  They 
turned.  I  passed  the  kodak  to  Billy 
and  he  shot  out  of  the  street  door.  I 
slammed  it  after  him,  thereby  cutting 
off  their  view  of  my  ally,  who  merely 
ran  around  the  house  and  upstairs  by 
the  back  way. 

Talk  about  lightning  changes!  Sam 
tore  off  his  dress  and  dashed  into  the 
street  in  his  trousers  and  .linen  mesh, 
that  silly  pink  bonnet  still  tied  firmly 
under  his  chin.  Seth  tried  to  follow 
his  brother's  example,  but  merely  sue- 
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ceeded  in  tearing  his  bodice  and  dis- 
playing those  stays,  and  a  little  more 
of  his  manly  breast  than  was  quite 
modest.  Gathering  his  skirt  as  high 
as  he  could,  he  made  for  the  gate. 
His  slippers  came  off  as  he  ran;  and 
I  heard  Billy  upstairs  at  the  window 
nearly  splitting  himself  with  laughter. 

At  this  minute,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  a  man  went  dashing  madly  past  the 
house  after  a  car  half  a  block  away; 
and  the  man  had  a  kodak  slung  over 
his  shoulders.  With  shouts  and 
threats  did  Sam  and  Seth  pursue  him. 
Men  and  women  stopped  on  the  side- 
walk to  gape.  Windows  went  up  and 
heads  were  poked  out. 

"I  bet  on  the  car!"  yelled  one. 

"I  bet  on  the  lady  with  boots!" 
howled  another. 

"Go  it,  old  scout!"  shrieked  a  third 
as  Seth  passed,  a  yard  ahead  of  his 
brother. 

The  man  with  the  kodak  was  the 
only  person  who  paid  no  attention. 
He  caught  his  car  on  the  fly  as  it 
slowed  for  the  crossing,  and  he  sat 
down  breathless.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  power  went  off.  A  dozen 
leaps  and  his  pursuers  were  on  the 
running  board.  They  tore  that  kodak 
from  its  owner  without  a  word  or  a 
glance  for  anything  else. 

The  outraged  passenger  called  on 
the  conductor  for  protection,  but  the 
conductor  felt  it  no  part  of  his  duty 
to  interfere.  The  boys  dropped  into 
the  street,  and  now  the  passengers 
were  treated  to  the  sight  of  two  per- 
sons— sex  uncertain,  but  apparently 
escaped  lunatics — engaged  in  tearing 
out  the  inner  mechanism  of  a  kodak 
and  trampling  it  into  the  dust  of  the 
public  road. 

When  the  film  was  destroyed,  and 
not  until  then,  did  the  brothers  dis- 
cover that  they  had  got  the  wrong 
kodak.  And  there  they  stood,  Sam 
glaring  from  under  that  little  pink 
bonnet,  Seth,  in  his  stocking  feet  and 
his  stays,  glancing  wildly  from  the 
wreck  in  the  road  to  the  face  of  a 
total  stranger,  who  seemed  decidedly 
irritated  over  the  destruction  of  his 

~>perty. 


While  Seth  and  Sam  were  paying 
for  that  kodak  in  gold  coin,  the  power 
came  on.  The  motorman  began  to 
ring  his  bell,  the  passengers  crowded 
on  board;  and,  as  the  car  went  lurch- 
ing down  the  street,  the  conductor 
waved  his  hands  from  the  rear  plat- 
form, and  called  out:  "Corsets!" 

Now  the  two  actors  raced  each 
other  back  to  the  house,  each  trying 
to  hide  in  front  of  the  other.  I  had 
witnessed  the  whole  thing  from  the 
doorstep,  but  as  the  two  approached 
I  ran  upstairs  to  Billy. 

"Get  'em  again,  oh,  get  'em  again," 
screeched  he,  handing  me  the  kodak. 

Downstairs  I  ran  and  into  the  par- 
lor, Billy  close  behind  me,  ready  to 
rescue  the  kodak.  The  audience,  who 
had  crowded  to  the  windows,  now 
scurried  into  the  back  parlor,  and  I 
snapped  the  boys  again,  just  as  they 
came  raging  into  the  hall.  Billy 
grabbed  the  kodak.  Seth  made  a 
dash  for  him;  but  there  was  a  full 
length  mirror  in  front  of  him,  and  as 
he  caught  sight  of  his  own  reflection, 
he  turned  and  leaped  upstairs. 

Sam  paused  long  enough  to  make 
one  lunge  at  Billy,  but  Billy  dodged, 
while  the  family  and  the  assembled 
neighbors  shrieked  and  screamed. 
Sam  gave  one  wild  look  around,  saw 
Belle  helpless  with  laughter;  saw  him- 
self in  the  mirror,  underclothes,  pink 
bonnet,  and  all — and  he,  too,  was 
gone. 

"I  don't  care  what  they  tell  on  me 
now,"  declared  Billy  in  rapture  when 
he  and  I  were  alone  again  with  my 
trusty  kodak.  "Nothin' — nothin'  they 
can  tell  will  come  up  to  those  pictures 
— and  photographs  don't  lie!" 

Seth  and  Sam  left  without  saying 
adieu,  and  Billy  and  I  paid  the  Brad- 
ley's,  and  paid  them  cheerfully,  for 
the  enemies'  bed  and  board.  We  our- 
selves waited  only  long  enough  to  get 
a  dozen  of  those  pictures  printed, 
when  we  also  started  for  the  range. 
It  was  nearly  sundown  when  we  took 
our  departure.  Billy  kissed  Belle 
good-bye  before  us  all,  without  re- 
buke; and  I  would  have  done  the 
same,  only  I  was  a  married  man.  Be- 
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sides,  when  I  edged  up  towards  her,  exactly  how  he  felt  towards  me;  but 

she  stepped  aside  somewhat  hastily,  I  now  I  knew  that  he  bore  no  grudge; 

thought.  for  the  song  that  was  filling  the  night 

It  was  dusk  as  Billy  and  I  rode  over  was  one  which  he  sang  only  when  at 

the  desert,  and  Billy  kept    humming  peace  with  all  mankind: 

little  tunes  and  slapping  his  horse's  "Oh,  'way  down  on  the  Yanktsi  Yank, 

neck  till  the  moon  came  up,  when,  set-  A  bullfrog  jumped  from  bank  to  bank, 

ting  his  horse  at  a  gallop,   he    broke  He  split  his-self  from  flank  to  flank, 

into  full  voice.     I  had  had  no  time  And  skinned  his  shins  on  the  Yanktsi 

during  the  week  in  which  to  find  out  Yank!" 


THE    NEIGHBOR    'CROSS    THE    WAY 

When  oft  in  darkness  winds  your  path, 

You  reach  for  Favor's  hand, 
But  Friendship  is  a  stupid  maid — 

She  does  not  understand; 
Then  some  will  bid  you  strive  anew, 

And  some  will  bid  you  pray — 
But  of  them  all  who  hope  or  scoff, 

But  one  will  bid  you  stay, 
And  that's  the  single-hearted  friend 

Who  lives  across  the  way. 

The  gold  or  bread  he  offers  you, 

You  treasure  it  as  thine, 
But  need  it  not,  for  in  your  heart 

There  seems  a  force  divine; 
Your  neighbor  deems  you  worth  his  love, 

So  you  will  worthy  stay; 
His  gracious  faith  has  reached  the  dark 

And  turned  it  into  day; 
He  wakens  courage  limitless, 

The  neighbor  'cross  the  way. 

The  stately  trees  upon  the  ridge, 

Their  touching  ranks  hold  fast, 
For  each  alone  could  not  withstand 

The  wracking  of  the  blast. 
Life  out  of  life  unbroken, 

Shaped  from  the  common  sod, 
When  we  shall  trust  in  brother  man 

We  will  believe  in  God; 
And  just  beyond  the  rose-hedge  fair 

He  smokes  his  pipe  of  clay — 
The  neighbor  who  would  succor  you 

When  sorrow  comes  to  stay, 
The  wise  and  single-hearted  friend 

Who  lives  across  the  way. 

LILLIAN  H.  S.  BAILEY. 


The  MVmi  Woman's 


By  Lurana  Sheldon 


AMONG  the  arguments  of- 
fered by  certain  women 
against  woman's  acquire- 
ment of  the  ballot  is  this, 
"We  do  not  wish  the  bad  woman  to 
vote." 

Ignoring  the  fact  that  these  same 
women  seem  entirely  satisfied  to  have 
the  bad  man  vote,  I  would  ask,  "Who 
and  where  are  the  "bad  women?" 

Presumably  it  is  to  the  woman  of 
the  streets  that  they  apply  this  adjec- 
tive— the  woman  who,  lacking  suffi- 
cient money  and  wit  to  deceive  the 
public,  takes  it  into  her  confidence 
and  frankly  makes  use  of  it.  The 
drug  victim,  or  "dope  fiend"  as  she  is 
called;  the  drinking  woman;  the  fre- 
quenter of  low  resorts ;  the  harlot,  and 
the  seemingly  inhuman  creature  who 
preys  indiscriminately  upon  the  im- 
morality of  her  sister  woman. 

Although  conditions  in  all  large 
cities  are  much  the  same,  let  us  con- 
fine ourselves  to  New  York,  as  it  is 
the  city  whose  alleys  and  avenues, 
hovels  and  palaces,  paupers  and  mil- 
lionaires invite  the  greatest  compari- 
sons, and  let  us  light  our  lanterns  and 
go  on  a  long,  still  hunt,  not  for  an  hon- 
est man,  but  for  the  so-called  "bad 
woman." 

If  you  are  at  all  timid  at  the  start 
let  me  say  to  you  that  I  have  been  all 
over  the  ground  before,  and  while  at 
times  one  comes  unpleasantly  near  to 
some  calamity,  the  path  is  only  dan- 
gerous in  spots,  and  where  the  danger 
lurks  we  will  take  all  due  precautions. 

Let  us  go  to  Chinatown  first,  as 
that  place  seems  to  bear  an  unsavory 
reputation. 

Of  course  you  have  all  seen  China- 


town, superficially,  at  least.  You 
have  visited  the  Joss  House  and  the 
theatre  and  eaten  Chow  Chop  Suey 
sitting  on  a  three-legged  stool  in  a 
restaurant  with  sawdurt  on  the  floor 
and  dried  rats  and  mice  hanging  in 
plain  sight  in  the  open  kitchen,  but 
have  you  been  down — down  much  far- 
ther than  you  will  be  when  you  are 
buried — to  where  the  fan-tan  is  played 
by  the  solemn  Celestial  and  the  long 
stemmed  pipe  smoked  by  both  the 
"Chink"  and  his  patrons? 

Here,  lying  in  one  of  the  bunks, 
her  garments  disarranged,  her  hair 
disheveled,  her  pipe  at  her  side, 
totally  insensible  to  her  surroundings, 
lies  a  once  good  looking  white  girl. 

The  air  is  sickeningly  heavy  and 
the  place  is  not  over  clean.  There  are 
other  women  in  other  bunks  but  the 
ferret  eyed  yellow  man  sitting  cross- 
legged  in  the  corner  wears  a  none  too 
hospitable  expression,  so  as  the 
woman  before  us  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  her  class  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  intrude  further  where  we  are 
plainly  not  wanted. 

And  now  for  her  story!  Born  of  a 
drunken  father  and  a  slovenly  mother, 
accustomed  in  childhood  to  hunger, 
poverty  and  blows,  she  has  served  her 
apprenticeship  in  the  sweatshop, 
graduated  from  the  factory,  and  with- 
out home,  friends,  health,  opportun- 
ity, knowledge  or  money,  the  pipe  of- 
fers her  the  one  ray  of  comfort  she 
has  ever  known — the  one  vision  of 
happiness  that  she  has  ever  beheld. 

What  she  might  have  been  under 
different  environment  is  as  clear  as 
daylight.  Her  features  are  good  and 
her  record  shows  her  to  have  been  a 
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faithful  worker.  In  a  civilized  coun- 
try, in  a  wealthy  city,  she  knew  no 
avenue  of  escape  from  the  condition 
into  which  her  parents  forced  her. 
She  is  escaping  from  it  now,  tem- 
porarily, through  the  medium  of  a 
dream,  but  she  will  awake  later  only 
to  a  deeper  hopelessness  and  with  less 
physical  and  mental  strength  to  resist 
the  yellow  man's  temptings. 

Bad?  I  do  not  think  so.  Just  a 
victim  of  circumstances.  But  whether 
she  is  bad  or  not  she  will  never  vote. 
With  the  lash  of  starvation  over  her 
head  by  day  and  the  fumes  of  opium 
in  her  brain  at  night  it  is  doubtful  if 
she  will  ever  hear  the  word  Suffrage, 
so  we  may  as  well  climb  back  to  the 
street  level  and  resume  our  journey. 

And  now  bend  low  and  hold  your 
lanterns  near  the  floor  for  we  must 
literally  pick  our  way  over  human 
beings.  This  is  a  Stale  Beer  Dive — 
perhaps  the  lowest  of  all  resorts  for 
the  lowest  of  all  beings.  Men  pre- 
dominate, fortunately,  but  here,  sand- 
wiched in  between  a  drunken  sailor 
and  a  "doped"  negro  is  a  lump  of 
flesh,  clothed  in  rags,  that  resembles 
a  woman. 

And  here  also  some  one  says  to  us 
reminiscently,  "She  was  a  good 
woman  once.  Her  husband  beat  her 
and  murdered  one  of  the  children  in 
a  drunken  delirium.  She  went  down 
after  that  and  the  children  were  taken 
from  her,  and  when  he  died  in  State's 
prison  she  struck  the  bottom  level. 
Of  course  she  was  only  a  poor,  ig- 
norant immigrant  at  the  beginning. 
The  country  was  strange  to  her  and 
so  was  the  language.  Whiskey  did 
for  her  husband  and  stale  beer  is  do- 
ing for  her." 

Bad?  I  do  not  know.  However, 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  that  she  will 
ever  vote.  A  few  more  trips  with  the 
tin  can  to  drain  the  sun-baked  kegs 
in  front  of  the  corner  groggery  and 
Potter's  Field  will  claim  her.  We 
must  shoulder  our  lanterns  and  go  on 
still  farther. 

There  is  a  dance  hall  around  the 
corner  that  seems  to  be  well  patron- 
iied.  Still  carrying  our  lanterns,  for 


the  lights  are  dim,  we  will  go  in  for 
a  minute. 

Yes,  it  does  look  wicked  to  see  that 
young  girl  spinning  around  in  the  vile 
air  of  the  room,  her  waist  encircled 
by  the  arm  of  that  vicious  looking  fel- 
low! But  this  girl  is  the  oldest  of 
eleven.  The  whole  family  live  to- 
gether in  a  miserable  tenement,  and 
as  most  of  the  children  are  sickly  and 
her  mother  a  broken  down  wreck  she 
is  obliged  to  work  in  a  Sweatshop  and 
give  her  money  to  her  father.  It  is 
rarely  that  she  has  a  square  meal  and 
her  garments  are  threadbare.  From 
bending  over  a  sewing  machine  all 
day  she  goes  home  to  crying  children 
and  general  misery  at  night,  and  the 
dance  hall  offers  her  her  only  respite. 
If  she  does  drink  a  little  beer  froth — 
there  is  no  danger  of  her  getting  much 
beer — it  helps  to  fill  her  empty  stom- 
ach, and  if  she  sometimes  goes  a  lit- 
tle farther  in  her  acquaintanceships 
than  would  the  daughter  of  an  affluent 
minister,  it  is  because  she  is  still 
young  and  because  no  one  has  given 
her  any  lessons  in  conventional 
decorum. 

Bad?  Hardly.  But  she  will  never 
vote.  Already  the  deadly  Sweatshop 
air  has  done  its  work.  A  rasping 
cough,  a  sore  lung,  a  hemorrhage,  and 
her  days  are  numbered. 

And  now  without  leaving  the  hall 
we  will  glance  at  another  girl,  the 
companion  of  the  first  but  by  no 
means  like  her.  This  girl  is  better 
dressed  and  better  fed.  She  is  louder 
in  her  manner,  coarser  in  her  speech 
and  will  drink  no  beer  so  long  as  any 
one  will  buy  her  whiskey.  By  and 
by  she  will  disappear  for  a  while  with 
one  of  these  rough  looking  fellows, 
but  she  also  is  a  product  of  ignorance, 
endowed  pre-natally  with  poverty, 
viciousness  and  a  non-moral  nature. 

She,  too,  served  her  apprenticeship 
in  the  Sweatshop  but  could  see  nothing 
in  virtue.  It  offered  her  only  starva- 
tion wages  and  abuse  while  the  other 
gave  her  something  to  eat,  better 
clothes  on  her  back  and  a  minimum  of 
freedom. 

Of  course  she  will  drift  downward 
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— no  one  knows  that  any  better  than 
herself — but  with  only  misery  behind 
one  holds  to  the  present.    She  will  not 
anticipate  her  "finish"  although    she  , 
knows  that  it  is  coming. 

Bad?  Possibly.  I  should  hate  to 
judge.  Compared  with  the  parents 
who  brought  her  into  this  existence 
she  seems  almost  an  angel,  but 
whether  good  or  bad  she  will  never 
vote.  The  life  has  too  strong  a  grip 
on  her  for  that.  She  has  use  for  all 
her  energies  in  the  struggle  for  bread 
and  butter. 

And  now  we  will  leave  the  hall  be- 
fore the  odors  choke  us,  and,  lower- 
ing the  flames  of  our  lanterns,  saunter 
out  upon  the  street.  The  graduate 
from  the  Sweatshop  who  is  dancing 
represents  the  average  low  grade 
streetwalker,  so  we  need  not  tarry  on 
the  down-town  streets,  but  can  hurry 
up  to  Broadway  and  42nd  Street,  so 
as  to  be  there  near  midnight. 

And  now  we  must  extinguish  both 
our  lanterns  and  ourselves,  and,  being 
invisible  to  others,  watch  the  women 
as  they  ply  their  trade  in  this  particu- 
lar section. 

'  Here  are  two  well  dressed  women 
coming  along  arm  in  arm.  As  a  lone 
man  passes  them  one  of  the  women 
quickens  her  steps  and  quietly  accosts 
him.  The  man's  good  natured,  "Not 
this  evening!"  brings  her  back  to  her 
companion,  but  not  until  each  has 
found  an  acquiescent  passerby  do  they 
leave  the  vicinity. 

Who  are  these  women  and  why  are 
they  here?  These  must  be  the  bad 
women  for  whom  we  are  looking! 
They  have  youth,  health,  good  cloth- 
ing, and  are  not  hungry.  There  seems 
no  excuse  for  their  trade  when  they 
could  be  earning  honest  livings. 

Their  stories  are  attainable  so  we 
may  as  well  hear  them.  Both  were 
innocent  country  girls  and  one  was 
married.  Her  husband  brought  her 
to  the  city  and  sold  her  to  slavery, 
keeping  her  under  lock  and  key,  and 
when  she  finally  escaped  it  was  only 
to  be  the  mistress  of  her  benefactor. 
She  was  faithful  to  him  but  he  tired 
of  her,  when,  broken  hearted,  dis- 


gusted, void  of  all  faith  in  human  hon- 
esty, she  went  onto  the  street  to  earn 
her  living. 

The  other  was  seduced  at  fifteen, 
turned  out  of  her  home  by  'her  own 
father  and  mother,  and  forced  to  sup- 
port herself  and  her  child  with  no  sort 
of  training  or  experience.  The  child 
died  from  neglect  while  she  was  out 
at  a  day's  work,  and  half  crazed  with 
grief  and  bitterness  she  accepted 
friendship.  Her  lover  failed  her  also 
and  others  filled  the  gap.  With  every 
hope  blasted,  with  every  respectable 
door  closed  against  her,  she  went  onto 
the  street  to  hold  her  own  in  the  game 
with  humanity. 

Bad?  Perhaps  so,  but  suppose 
she  does  vote!  Does  any  society 
woman,  sheltered  in  her  own  home, 
know  more  of  the  evils  in  our  social 
and  economic  conditions  ?  How  many 
respectable  women  know  the  political 
game — the  bribery,  rascality,  double 
dealing  and  insatiable  greed  of  "the 
system"  better?  Like  the  girls  in  the 
Opium  Joints  and  the  dance  halls  they 
are  victims  of  parental  ignorance,  in- 
herent incompetence  and  uncivilized 
conditions,  and  not  one  of  them  is  so 
bad  that  she  would  make  these  con- 
ditions worse — that  she  would  not  im- 
prove things  if  she  could  for  her  com- 
panions of  the  gutter. 

And  now  that  we  are  not  sure  that 
this  is  our  bad  woman  let  us  go  down 
to  14th  Street  and  follow  this  girl  who 
has  just  been  arrested  by  a  plain 
clothes  man  for  soliciting  on  a  street 
corner.  Of  course  he  is  taking  her  to 
Jefferson  Market  Night  Court,  and  we 
may  find  out  there  that  she  is  the 
woman  we  are  after. 

The  mark  of  the  "professional"  is 
stamped  all  over  her,  but  what  is  it 
that  His  Honor  is  saying? 

"You  go  to  the  hospital  again,  Liz- 
zie, and  I  guess  you  will  stay  there 
this  time.  I  will  not  let  you  have  any 
more  of  this!" 

And  after  she  has  been  taken  away 
an  attendant  tells  us  the  story. 

"She  broke  down  taking  care  of  her 
two  little  children  after  her  husband's 
death  and  could  not  get  a  job  as  she 
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looked  consumptive.  She  finally  went 
into  the  streets  after  the  Society  took 
her  children.  She  can  not  live  much 
longer.  Nobody  knows  her  folks. 
She  and  her  husband  came  over  from 
Ireland  in  the  steerage  originally." 

As  she  is  not  our  woman  we  will 
try  another  experiment.  There  is  a 
house  of  ill  fame  just  around  the  cor- 
ner and  by  changing  our  gowns  to 
men's  apparel  two  of  us  may  get  in 
without  much  trouble. 

The  stony  faced  woman  with  the 
eagle  eyes  who  met  us  in  the  hall  is 
not  easily  deceived,  but  we  are  here  in 
the  parlor  of  what  is  known  as  a  "fast 
house" — a  house  from  which  not  a 
light  is  visible  on  the  street  and  which 
to  a  passerby  seems  as  silent  as  a 
grave  yard. 

In  the  heavily  curtained  parlor  it  is 
different.  There  are  several  "stunts" 
being  done  here  that  shock  us  a  little, 
especially  as  a  well  known  man  or 
two  are  taking  part  in  the  pastime,  but 
the  two  girls  who  have  corralled  us 
are  enough  for  our  purpose. 

One  is  a  dashing  looking  creature 
who  seems  well  qualified  for  her 
place,  while  the  other  is  plainly  a 
novice  and  under  surveillance.  One 
plays  her  part  easily,  the  other  with 
restraint,  and  before  judging  them 
morally  we  will  hear  their  stories. 

The  mother  of  the  dashing  woman 
was  a  keeper  of  just  such  a  resort. 
But,  not  unnaturally,  she  tried  to  keep 
her  daughter  from  knowing  her  true 
life,  and  protected  her  as  far  as  she 
could  from  the  fate  which  she  had 
not  scrupled  at  times  to  force  upon 
the  daughters  of  others. 

But  "blood  will  tell"  and  the  girl 
followed  her  mother's  footsteps. 
When  she  learned  that  her  very  sub- 
sistence from  childhood  had  been  de- 
rived from  this  business  she  went  into 
it  boldly.  There  was  force  of  exam- 
ple here,  to  say  nothing  of  inheritance. 

And  the  second  girl  is  the  typical 
white  slave  of  history.  Inveigled  into 
the  house  by  a  professional  procuress 
she  has  been  intimidated,  starved, 
even  beaten  into  submission  to  the 
rules  and  practices  of  the  house.  She 


does  not  even  come  into  the  present 
discussion.  We  have  mentioned  her 
merely  because  she  exists — because 
we  chanced  to  see  her  while  on  the 
trail  of  the  other. 

And  is  this  brazen  daughter  of  the 
house  the  woman  we  are  after  ?  Water 
seeks  its  level  and  like  produces  like. 
What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come 
out  in  the  flesh  unless  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken  and  proper  remedies 
administered,  and  no  child  is  compe- 
tent to  develop  its  own  nature  unaided. 

This  is  the  natural  fruit  of  a  cer- 
tain seed,  planted  in  impure  soil  and 
nurtured  improperly.  But  this  woman 
knows  better  than  any  other  woman 
in  the  land  that  in  the  secrets  of  police 
protection,  political  pull  and  immu- 
nity from  arrest  enjoyed  by  the  keep- 
ers of  houses  of  ill  fame  it  is  the 
miserable  inmate  who  pays  the  larg- 
est share  of  the  tribute.  That  hers 
is  a  double  sacrifice — she  is  first 
burned  on  the  altar  of  her  own  need 
and  again  on  the  pyre  of  her  soul's 
owner — the  Madam. 

The  inside  workings  of  precinct 
politics  are  oftentimes  clearer  to  her 
than  to  the  "ward  heelers"  themselves, 
but  she  is  not  likely  to  vote,  for 
Madam's  position  is  too  insecure  for 
her  to  take  sides  in  politics.  It  is  for 
her  to  await  the  election  and  placate 
the  elected. 

And  now  that  we  have  rounded  up 
the  classes  of  women  whose  possible 
vote  has  so  alarmed  the  anti-suffra- 
gists we  have  only  to  add  the  follow- 
ing summary: 

The  woman  whose  debasement  has 
through  all  the  ages  been  the  bulwark 
of  safety  for  another  woman — whose 
voluntary  immorality  has  protected 
the  morality  of  others  from  the  rapa- 
ciousness  of  man,  has  little  or  no  rea- 
son for  taking  an  interest  in  woman 
suffrage,  and  were  her  ballot  added 
to  the  ballot  of  the  bad  man  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  result  would  show  any 
appreciable  increase.  With  hardly  a 
child  to  leave  behind  her  and  only  a 
few  fleeting  years  to  live,  what  pos- 
sible concern  can  be  felt  by  the  social 
outcast  in  more  than  strictly  local 
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politics?  Questions  of  state  and  na- 
tion, present  and  future,  would  be  en- 
tirely ignored,  and  the  vote  of  this 
woman,  if  she  voted  at  all,  would  go 
for  the  overthrowing  of  the  iron  heel 
which  grinds,  not  only  tke  souls  of 
the  good,  but  the  very  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  so-called  "bad  woman." 

That  she  deserves  the  adjective  we 
do  not  agree.  Honor  where  honor  is 
due  and  reproof  where  reproof  is 
merited.  If  the  light  dazzles  the 
moth  and  singes  its  wings  I  shall  not 
censure  the  moth.  Between  two 
powers  there  is  always  a  weaker,  and 


the  menace,  the  danger,  lies  not  in  the 
weak.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  moth  save  that  it  will  add  fuel 
to  the  blaze  and  that  in  its  sacrifice 
it  will  make  stronger  the  devouring 
monster. 

.  We  have  not  found  our  "bad 
woman"  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  but 
perhaps  in  the  broad  glare  of  the  sun, 
under  the  blaze  of  a  dazzling  electro- 
lier, or  beneath  the  purple  glow  of  a 
stained  glass  window  she  may  be. 
found.  It  is  for  the  anti-suffragist  to 
find  her  and  mark  her  properly  for 
future  identification. 


The  moment  is  upon  us!    Gracious  Lord 
Bend  down  from  Heaven  to  the  ignorance 
That  is  our  knowledge'.    Guide  our  climbing  feet 
As  in  worn  paths  of  age-old  circumstance, 
Keep  us  'mid  yawning  pitfalls-,  and  on  heights 
That  wait  to  hurl  us  headlong.    Lord,  we  pray 
That  Thou  who  watchest  o'er  the  eagle's  flight, 
Guide  us,  Thy  daughters,  on  the  upward  way. 

Let  us  not  cheat  ourselves  with  shadows,  Lord, 
But  strongly  pierce  to  the  sick  heart  of  things. 
Love  Justice  even  as  Mercy,  and  henceforth 
Long-schooled  in  pain  and  patience,  bear  the  stings 
Of  ancient  malice,  smiling.    Let  us  shun 
The  narrow  outlook  and  the  selfish  creed 
Of  "Mine  and  Thine,"  knowing  no  bonds,  dear  Lord, 
But  of  Thy  Will,  and  of  the  sad  world's  need. 

Teach  us  Thy  tolerance,  to  forgive  like  Thee, 

And  know  no  bitterness  from  sun  to  sun, 

Nor  seek  for  other  guerdon  than  the  joy 

Of  service,  and  Thy  whispered  words:  "Well  done!" 

So  shall  we  walk  clear-eyed  and  unafraid 

On  the  steep  path  Thy  hand  hath  marked,  nor  roam 

However  tempted,  Lord,  from  it  or  Thee, 

Nor  lose  the  guiding  lights  of  Heaven  and  Home. 

ELEANOR  DUNCAN  WOOD. 


Judy  \n->\';';  of  OnlU'oruU 

(It  was  conceived  and  raised  by  a  party  of  Mexicans  and  Americans  in 
a  revolt  against  the  Mexican  government  in  1836,  and  proved  successful,  al- 
though the  few  Americans  were  made  to  suffer  great  distress  in  the  end.} 

By  W.  .1.   K 
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IGHT  flags  have  been  raised 
over  portions,  or  the  whole  of 
California,  each  indicating 
and  sovereignty. 


ownership 
A  record  not  found 
in  any  other  State 
of  this  Union. 

Spain's  Royal 
Standard  in  1602, 
Mexico's  acquisi- 
tion in  1822.  An 
English  colony  in 
upper  California 
floated  the  Union 
Jack  for  a  time. 
Fort  Ross,  with  its 
Russian  commer- 
cial flag,  held  ab- 
solute control  for 
30  years  of  a  ter- 
ritory one  hundred 
miles  long  and 
thirty  miles  wide. 
Sutter,  no  doubt, 
had  a  flag  of  his 
own  at  New  Helve- 
tia, for  he  had 
been  given  a  large 
tract  of  land.  Then 
came  the  Republic 
of  California,  rep- 
resented by  the 
Bear  flag,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Commo- 
dore Sloat's  raising 
on  July  6,  1846,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  claiming  the 
whole  of  Califor- 
nia. The  flag  Captain  Jose  Castro,  who  led  the  at-  possessing  physical 
shown  in  the  pho-  tack  against  Don  Carrillo's  army  des-  and  mental  powers 
tograph  accom-  patched  by  Mexico  to  suppress  the  equal  to  any  emer- 
panying  this'  story  revolution.  (From  jn  old  woodcut.)  gency.  To  this 


is  not  so  familiar,  but  is  equally  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  events  that  has  made 
the  history  of  California  so  romantic. 
In  1836,  a  difficulty  arose  between 
the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernor at  Monterey 
and  one  Juan  Bau- 
tista  Alvarado,  a 
clerk  in  the  Cus- 
oms  Department. 
Alvarado  threat- 
ened with  arrest, 
made  his  escape  to 
the  Mission  San 
Juan.  Here  he 
gathered  a  few 
farmers  to  his  aid. 
Near  this  Mission 
in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains  lived 
Isaac  Graham, 
Tennesseean  by 
birth,  but  as  a  boy 
filled  with  love  of 
adventure.  Graham 
— a  hunter  and 
trapper — had  trav- 
eled across  rivers, 
trackless  plains, 
scaled  the  Rockies, 
and  made  a  home 
in  the  California 
mountains,  where 
fish  and  game  were 
plenty,  climate  and 
surroundings  to  his 
perfect  content.  A 
man  was  this  Gra- 
ham, conscious  of 


Photograph  of  the  flag  raised  by  Isaac  Graham  at  Monterey  in  1836, 
when  he  and  his  foreign  followers  helped  Juan  Alvarado  in  a  revolt 
against  the  Mexican  government.  The  red  star  is  on  a  white  field.  Only 
one  flag  was  ever  made  by  the  revolutionists. 


fine  old  man  Alvarado  and  his  party 
went  for  advice  and  aid.  Graham,  an 
acknowledged  leader  summoned  the 
available  hunters,  not  all  American, 
but  mostly  foreigners.  To  them  Alva- 
rado made  known  his  plans  and  prom- 
ised, if  successful,  to  allow  foreigners 
to  own  lands,  and  to  grant  other  favors 
they  had  been  denied  by  Mexican 
laws.  Graham  and  his  men  assented. 
Next  morning  the  united  forces 
marched  to  Monterey.  Entering  the 


town  in  the  afternoon  they  took  po- 
sition in  the  woods  near  the  fort.  In 
the  night  the  Mexicans  evacuated  and 
sought  shelter  in  the  Presidio.  Sun- 
rise found  Graham  on  the  embank- 
ment, rifle  in  hand,  while  some  of  his 
men  were  busy  remounting  a  disabled 
cannon. 

Alvarado  and  his  contingent  had 
discreetly  remained  in  the  woods, 
wisely  placing  the  foreigners  in  the 
front.  A  demand  for  surrender  was 
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sent  in,  which  was  promptly  refused. 

Two  days  of  delay  passed  in  par- 
leying. Graham,  out  of  patience  at 
time  lost,  assumed  responsibility  and 
sent  in  a  flag  with  notice  that  two 
hours  only  would  be  allowed  for  sur- 
render as  prisoners.  The  time  ex- 
pired— no  reply.  Then  the  cannon 
was  leveled  and  sent  a  solid  shot 
crashing  through  the  tile  roof  of  the 
barracks.  This  was  conclusive.  The 
Government  at  Mexico  could  not  ex- 
pect the  defenders  to  hold  out  against 
Los  Rifleros  Americanos.  Governor 
Gutierrez  and  his  officers  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Alvarado  marched  in 
and  took  possession.  So  far,  the  revo- 
lution was  a  success.  The  Governor 
and  his  men  were  graciously  permitted 
to  take  ship  for  old  Mexico.  A  council 
was  called,  a  proclamation,  called  by 
courtesy  a  Constitution,  was  made.  It 
provided,  first,  complete  independence 
from  Mexico  and  established  The 
Free  and  Sovereign  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Alvarado  elected,  assumed  the 
title  of  Civil  Governor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  submitted  to  the  people  for 
acceptance.  Probably  it  was  not  con,- 
sidered  necessary,  for  Alvarado  car- 
ried all  amendments,  recall  and  refer- 
endum under  his  hat. 

Then  a  flag  was  desired,  different 
from  the  Mexican  Eagle  and  Serpent, 
and  one  was  made  and  waved  in  de- 
fiance to  all  opposing  the  new  state. 
Farnum  and  Robinson,  both  of  whom 
saw  it,  describe  it  as  a  "White  flag 
with  one  Red  Star." 

Farnum  described  his  first  visit  in 
company  with  Consul  Larkin  at  the 
official  residence :  "We  entered  the 
presence  of  Governor  Juan  Bautista 
Alvarado,  a  well  formed,  full  blooded 
California  Spaniard,  five  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height,  coal  black,  curly 
hair,  deep  set  black  eyes,  fierce  eye- 
brows, fine  white  teeth,  clad  in  broad- 
cloth and  whiskers  of  a  gentleman. 
He  arose  as  we  entered,  waved  us  to 
chairs,  when  he  would  rather  have 
seen  us  tumbling  from  the  balcony, 
smiled  graciously  with  one  corner  of 
his  mouth,  showed  his  teeth,  and  in- 


wardly cursed  us  with  the  other  cor- 
ner. Seated  himself,  laid  his  arms 
and  hands  on  the  upper  shelf  of  his 
abdomen  and  his  first  inquiry  was 
'had  the  ship  anchored?'  El  Gober- 
nader  had  sundry  reasons  for  this  in- 
quiry. If  she  had  come  to  anchor 
there  must  be  a  chance  for  robbery 
in  the  tonnage  dues,  and  if  laden  with 
goods  subject  to  duties,  she  would  be 
quite  a  mine,  which  he  already 
dreamed  himself  plundering  with 
golden  success. 

"As  soon  as  we  could  turn  his  at- 
tention from  these  hopes  of  gain,  Mr. 
Larkin  informed  him  of  my  wishes, 
and  suggested  the  humanity  of  trans- 
ferring me  from  idleness  on  ship- 
board to  the  enjoyment  of  Castilian 
industry  ashore,  to-wit,  lounging,  grin- 
ning, sleeping  and  smoking  rolls 
papers  tinctured  with  the  weed. 
Excellentissimo  found  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  the  re- 
quest. But  being  informed  there  were 
no  goods  on  board  the  bark,  and 
neither  bribes  nor  tribute  would  be 
paid,  he  frankly  confessed  he  saw  no 
necessity,  indicated  by  his  interests, 
why  I  should  ever  have  existed,  and 
still  less,  any  of  my  pleasures  de- 
pendent upon  him.  But  graciously 
consented  to  our  making  application 
to  the  Alcalde,  who,  after  some  in- 
quiries, did  grant  permission  for  my 
temporary  residence  ashore." 

Matters  political  remained  quiet  for 
a  time.  The  news  of  this  uprising  of 
a  new  state  travelled  slowly.  Upper 
California  accepted  the  new  Gover- 
nor, while  the  lower  half  remained 
loyal  to  the  Mother  Country.  In  1838, 
a  courier  arrived,  and  announced  "the 
Central  Government  at  Mexico  had 
bared  its  arm,  brought  it  down  and  at 
a  single  blow  had  put  together  a  gen- 
tleman Don  Carlos.  Antonio  Carrillo 
and  made  him  Gobernador  del  Alta 
California." 

In  the  exercise  of  his  powers  Car- 
rillo demanded  Alvarado  to  surrender, 
"lay  down  and  forever  after  to  eschew 
the  sceptre  of  Governor,  etc."  To  this 
Alvarado  replied,  "On  seeing  the  com- 
mission of  my  successor  and  obtain- 


Isaac  Graham,  trapper  and  hunter.     In  1836,  Graham  organized  the  for- 
eigners living  near  Monterey  to  support  Juan  Alvarado,  a  clerk  in  the  Cus- 
toms House,  in  a  revolt  against  the  Mexican    Governor.     The     new     party 
raised  one  of  the  eight  flags  that  have  waved  over  California. 


ing  from  him  a  guarantee  to  my  per- 
son and  property  I  will  resign  the 
reins  of  government,  otherwise  never." 
Six  days  elapsed.  Meanwhile  Don 
Carrillo  was  not  idle.  An  army  was 
gathered  to  do  battle  for  La  Republic 
Mexicana.  Alvarado  hearing  of  this 
intention  appointed  Jose  Castro  to  call 
troops  to  arms  and  march  for  the  seat 
of  war.  Don  Carillo  determined  to 
take  military  possession  of  Santa  Bar- 


bara. On  the  20th  of  March,  1838,  he 
encamped  on  a  hill  two  miles  from 
town,  and  humanely  sent  in  a  flag  an- 
nouncing the  town  of  Santa  Barbara 
must  be  surrendered,  or  his  veteran 
army  would  take  possession,  if  in  so 
doing  they  "trod  at  every  step  upon 
the  pulseless  hearts  of  dying  inhabi- 
tants." The  commandant  of  the  place 
was  not  so  much  as  frightened,  and 
sent  back  his  reply:  "Senor  Carlos 
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Antonio  Carrillo  had  better  not  be  in 
haste  to  enter  Santa  Barbara.  Alva- 
rado  will  soon  make  his  grand  en- 
trance. If,  however,  the  Don  should 
deem  it  his  duty  to  sack  Santa  Bar- 
bara, it  will  be  mine  to  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  preventing  such  a  catas- 
trophe by  firing  on  his  ranks  and  de- 
stroying the  lives  of  fellow  country- 
men. Dios  la  libertad." 

On  the  morning  of  March  23rd  the 
movement  commenced.  First  ad- 
dressing his  soldiers,  "The  pent  up 
fires  of  California  bravery  who  can 
quench  them?  What  one  of  us, 
whether  plebeian  born  or  descendants 
of  Spanish  Cavaliers,  will  flee  before 
the  servile  minions  of  the  ignoble  Al- 
varado?  What  man  with  a  heart 
quickened  by  Castilian  blood  will  not 
pour  out  that  blood  in  defense  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  union  of  Mexico?" 

Then  the  officers'  swords  flashed 
from  their  scabbards,  the  privates 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  a  re- 
sponse arose,  "Vivas,"  that  echoed 
among  the  hills.  Then  came  the  news, 
the  army  of  Santa  Barbara  was  ap- 
proaching. The  Don  reconnoitered. 
The  opposing  forces  numbered  one 
hundred  and  four.  His  own  army 
totaled  one  hundred  and  one  only.  He 
was  out  numbered;  strategy  only  re- 
mained, and  a  masterly  retreat  in  the 
night  to  the  walls  of  Mission  Buena 
Ventura. 

Three  days  later  Captain  Jose  Cas- 
tro, arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  uniform 
of  a  Mexican  officer  (part  of  the  loot 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Monterey),  ar- 
rived and  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  people  of  Santa  Barbara;  was 
feasted,  wined  and  spent  a  delightful 
two  days.  On  the  third  day  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  North,  with  three  pieces 
of  artillery,  his  enthusiastic  troops, 
started  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fleeing 
enemy.  Arriving  in  the  night,  they 
took  position  on  the  heights  overlook- 
ing the  Mission,  Without  delay  he 
summoned  the  defenders  to  surrender, 
a  demand  which  received  a  brisk  mus- 
ketry fire. 

The  work  of  attempted  annihila- 
tion continued  till  the  night  fall  of  the 


fourth  day.  In  the  silent  midnight 
hour,  half  of*  the  Don  Carrillo's  troops 
made  a  desperate  sally  and  with  reck- 
less enthusiasm  found  themselves  in- 
side the  enemy's  lines  and  prisoners. 
After  a  short  consultation  they  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  from  Carrillo 
to  Castro.  Half  of  Carillo's  army 
gone,  nothing  remained  but  honorable 
surrender,  and  the  white  flag  waved 
over  the  adobe  walls.  Now  came 
calling  of  the  roll  and  burial  of  the 
dead.  Forty-eight  hours  of  cannon- 
ading on  one  side  and  busy  musketry 
shots  on  the  other. 

The  official  report  read:  "Of  the 
Army  of  the  North  one  man  wounded. 
Of  the  Army  of  the  South  one  man 
killed." 

Graham  and  his  rifles  were  not 
there.  Had  they  been,  the  official  re- 
port would  have  read  differently. 
They  had  been  retained  at  Monterey 
as  protection  for  the  Governor  Alva- 
rado,  in  case  Castro's 'forces  were  de- 
feated. 

Alvarado  now  joined  his  army,  and 
together  proceeded  to  Los  Angeles 
where  Government  headquarters  were 
established  for  a  time.  He  remained 
as  Governor  until  1842,  and  without 
serious  political  complications.  His 
flag  waved  over  the  old  Custom  House 
and  the  bright  blue  waters  at  Mon- 
terey. 

What  of  Graham? 

With  Alvarado's  accession  to 
power,  backed  by  the  powerful  Mexi- 
can nation,  and  peace  established,  his 
dislike  for  foreigners  increased,  espe- 
cially toward  Graham  and  his  men. 
He  feared  they  might  compel  his  orig- 
inal agreements.  For  Graham  had  re- 
peatedly urged  a  fulfillment  of  the 
terms  that  had  brought  Alvarado  into 
power.  Graham  however  was  often 
brushed  aside  with  manana  promises. 
Alvarado  decided  to  get  rid  of  Los 
Americanos  by  treachery.  Each  one, 
singly,  was  arrested,  heavily  ironed, 
confined,  forty-nine  in  a  stable,  de- 
prived of  everything  that  might  sug- 
gest decency,  and  half  starved.  They 
were  refused  a  fair  trial,  only  an  ex- 
amination at  which  only  witnesses 
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against  them  were  permitted  to  testify. 
Finally  they  were  chained  together, 
put  on  a  vessel  destined  for  San  Bias, 
and  with  them  a  recommendation  from 
Alvarado  that  they  be  punished  for 
their  part  in  the  revolution  of  '36. 

Several  of  these  Americans  and 
foreigners  had  families,  but  they  were 
not  allowed  to  offer  them  any  com- 
forts, or  even  to  say  goodbye.  Later 
Governor  Alvarado  and  his  adherents 
robbed  their  cabins,  confiscated  their 
horses  and  cattle  and  furs  and  per- 
sonal effects,  leaving  their  families 
destitute. 

Graham  was  heart  broken.  Feeble 
from  his  suffering  he  was  afraid  he 
might  die  before  reaching  San  Bias. 
"But  these  villains  will  see  me  die  like 
a  man.  If  I  do  die,  go  to  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  and  tell  the  boys  of  our 
suffering.  Two  hundred  Tennessee 
riflemen  could  take  the  country.  I 
have  been  here  seven  years  and  was 
always  a  peaceable  man,  except  when 
I  was  prevailed  on  to  take  part  with 
the  Californians  against  the  tyranny 
of  Mexico.  Now  I  am  lassoed  like  a 
bear,  by  these  very  men  whose  lives 
and  property  myself  and  friends 
saved." 

Graham  was  released  later,  and  re- 
turned to  California  to  spend  his  last 
years.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  flag  of  his  country  wave  over 
every  mountain  peak,  city,  and  ham- 


let when  California  joined  the  union. 

I  found  this  original  flag  of  Graham 
and  Alvarado  in  the  possession  of  L. 
N.  Skinner,  a  gentleman  at  San  Diego, 
but  he  did  not  know  its  history.  In 
searching  the  records  I  found  it  com- 
pared identically  with  the  description 
of  Alvarado's  flag  given  by  Farnum 
and  Robinson.  I  also  learned  it  was 
found  among  the  effects  of  an  aged 
Mexican  gentleman  who  died  many 
years  ago  at  Old  Town.  This  man,  I 
was  told,  was  a  prominent  actor  in 
early  day  revolutionary  affairs.  At 
the  bottom  of  an  old  chest  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  corner  of  his  adobe  resi- 
dence it  had  remained  for  many  years. 
It  is  made  of  pieces  of  white  bunting, 
both  old  and  new,  sewed  with  coarse 
thread  and  stitches;  the  star  imperfect 
in  shape,  and  its  peculiar  discovery 
confirms  my  belief  that  it  is  the  orig- 
inal flag  of  the  First  State  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Who  devised  it?  Who  made  it? 
I  am  unable  to  state.  One  flag  was 
made  by  the  revolutionists  and  con- 
tinued in  service  until  1842,  when  fear- 
ing foreign  aggression,  and  loss  of 
California,  Alvarado  abandoned  his 
state  and  flag  and  became  a  Mexican 
Governor. 

The  flag  is  now  owned  by  the 
Southwest  Museum,  an  interesting  re- 
minder of  events  before  the  Gringo 
came. 


TO  CX)RJKCUA 

Cordelia,  thy  voice  so  soft  and  low, 

So  often  tempered  with  thy  tender  tears, 

Still  echoes  sweetly  through  the  buried  years, 

Though  silenced  now  since  long  and  long  ago ; 

Thy  warm,  sweet  smile,  that  ever  welcomed  so 

Thy  world-worn  father  in  his  bitterest  grief, 

Is  yet  the  balm  that  brings  the  heart  relief 

And  lessens  yet  the  old  world's  meed  of  woe ; 

Thy  tender  heart,  that  knew  the  grief  to  feel, 

Which  heavy  weighed  upon  another's  heart, 

Is  still  the  solace  which  the  wide  world  seeks — 

Thy  heart,  which  spent  itself  for  other's  weal, 

Thy  tender,  loving,  pitying  woman's  heart 

Still  through  the  years  its  word  of  comfort  speaks. 

FRANCIS  McKiNNON  MORTON. 
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(Some  of  the  splendors  that  are  promised  at  the  great  World's  Fair  at 
San  Francisco.  The  first  of  the  great  Exposition  buildings  was  started  this 
month;  the  gates  will  be  open  to  the  public  two  years  hence.) 


BY  AUGUST  next,  fourteen  of 
the  great  buildings     of     the 
Panama-Pacific       Exposition 
will  be  under  construction ;  all 
of  them  will  be  finished  by  June,  1914. 
The  early  completion  will  permit  of 
the  adornment  of  the  spacious  grounds 
and  courts  with  thousands  of  palms, 
plants  and  rare  shrubs  that  are  now 
being  grown  in  nurseries. 

Color  and  life,  warmth  and  bril- 
liancy, and  at  the  same  time  artistic 
effects,  are  embodied  in  the  final 
plans.  For  more  than  one  year  a  com- 
mission of  American  architects,  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  a  celebrated 
board  of  colorists,  sculptors  and  land- 
scape gardeners,  has  planned  for  an 
Exposition  that  will  stand  apart  in 
its  originality  and  splendor.  The  De- 
partment of  Works  has  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  men  who  are  guiding 
the  artistic  destinies  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. 

Flowers  and  mosaics  will  be  em- 
ployed to  obtain  brilliant  contrasts. 
At  the  main  entrance  and  throughout 
the  grounds  will  be 'vast  banks  of 
flowers.  Pools  of  lotus  and  water  lilies, 
palms  and  cypress,  orange  trees  in 
fruit  and  blossom,  will  contrast  with 
the  classic  facades,  colonnades  and 
statuary.  In  the  great  inner  courts, 
whose  sides  will  be  the  walls  of  the 
Exposition  palaces,  cerulean  blue, 
burnt  orange,  vermilion  and  gold  will 
predominate.  An  ivory  yellow,  rich 
and  soft  in  tone,  .will  be  the  prevail- 
ing tint  of  the  Exposition  as  a  whole. 


Perhaps  the  tint  may  be  best  described 
as  a  tawny  buff,  several  shades  re- 
moved from  white;  at  a  distance,  it 
will  appear  almost  white,  but  there 
will  be  no  glaring  reflections.  The 
courts  and  facades,  the  spires  and 
domes  of  the  Exposition  will  be  of  a 
richer  color  than  the  prevailing  tint. 
The  domes  will  glitter  with  gold  and 
will  produce  an  indescribable  effect  in 
the  far  distance. 

"Imagine,"  says  Mr.  Jules  Guerin* 
director  of  color,  "a  gigantic  Persian 
rug  of  soft,  melting  tones,  with  bril- 
liant splashes  here  and  there,  spread 
down  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  you 
may  get  some  idea  of  what  the  Pan- 
ama-Exposition will  look  like  if 
viewed  from  a  distance,  say  from  the 
Sausalito  Heights  across  the  Golden 
Gate.  For  San  Francisco  is  to  be 
unique  among  expositions  of  the  world 
in  that  it  will  be  a  'City  of  Color.' 
This  color  plan,  that  of  making  the 
group  of  buildings  a  veritable  blaze 
of  glory,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid- 
ing the  garish  or  barbaric,  is  the  great 
new  salient  feature  of  the  Exposition." 

With  the  stupendous  setting  at  Har- 
bor View,  with  its  surrounding  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  with  the  Golden  Gate 
on  the  West,  the  islands  in  the  bay, 
the  harbor,  the  ocean  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Mann  County  towering  into 
the  thousands  of  feet,  only  the  broad- 
est and  boldest  scheme  of  construc- 
tion would  do,  and  so  the  Exposition 
has  been  planned  in  huge  block  ef- 
fects, all  of  great  beauty.  To  fit  their 
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plans  to  the  far  reaching  and  noble 
natural  surroundings  has  been  the 
guiding  thought  of  the  architects. 

The  grounds  at  Harbor  View,  the 
site  of  the  Exposition,  occupy  625 
acres,  sloping  down  to  the  waters  of 
the  bay,  reaching  out  through  the 
Golden  Gate. 

There  will  be  three  great  groups 
of  palaces  at  Harbor  View  as  one 
looks  toward  the  Exposition  from  the 
harbor.  The  center  group  will  com- 
prise fourteen  palaces,  to  be  devoted 
to  general  exhibits;  the  left  hand 
group  will  comprise  the  concessions 
center,  occupying  sixty-five  acres,  and 
the  right  hand  group  will  include  the 
buildings  of  the  States  and  the  pavil- 
ions of  the  foreign  .nations  rising  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  Presidio  reservation. 

The  main  group  of  exhibit  palaces 
facing  upon  the  harbor  for  4,500  feet, 
will  present  an  effect  of  almost  a  sin- 
gle palace;  eight  of  the  buildings  will 
be  joined  in  a  rectangle  to  form  al- 
most a  huge  Oriental  bazaar — a  veri- 
table walled  city,  with  its  domes,  tow- 
ers, minarets  and  great  interior  courts. 
Four  of  the  eight  buildings,  as  shown 
by  the  ground  or  block  plan,  will  face 
out  on  San  Francisco  bay,  and  four 
of  them  will  face  the  hills  of  the  city 
of  the  Golden  Gate. 

Around  the  rectangle  of  the  eight 
exhibit  palaces  will  run  an  outside 
wall  sixty-five  feet  in  height,  and 
broken  only  by  a  number  of  stupen- 
dous entrance  ways,  which  will  give 
access  to  the  three  great  interior 
courts  and  their  approaches.  The 
group  will  be  divided  from  north  to 
south;  in  the  center  by  the  Court  of 
the  Stars,  designed  by  Messrs.  McKim, 
Mead  and  White;  on  the  left  the 
walled  city  will  be  divided  from  north 
to  south  by  the  Festival  Court,  and  on 
the  right  by  the  Court  of  Four  Sea- 
sons. Two  south  courts  will  be  cut 
like  great  niches  in  the  walled  city.  A 
huge  court  in  Italian  Renaissance  will 
lie  between  the  rectangle  and  the  Pal- 
ace of  Fine  Arts. 

Most  imposing  and  largest  of  all  the 
courts  will  be  the  grand  Court  of 
Honor,  the  Court  of  the  Sun  and  Stars, 


750  feet  in  width  from  east  to  west, 
and  900  feet  along  its  main  axis.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  court  will  be 
the  huge  tower  of  the  Administration 
Building,  rising  400  feet  in  height  and 
dominating  the  architecture  of  the  Ex- 
position. The  upper  part  of  the  tower 
will  take  the  form  of  terraces  leading 
up  to  a  group  of  figures  surrounding 
a  globe  typifying  the  world ;  the  tower 
will  be  lined  with  jewels  which  will 
glitter  like  diamonds  when  search- 
lights are  turned  upon  them.  At  the 
base  of  the  tower,  which  will  occupy 
an  acre  in  extent,  will  be  a  huge 
arcade  125  feet  high,  beneath  which 
the  visitor  may  enter  into  the  Court 
of  Honor  from  the  south  garden. 

In  the  vaulted  archway  of  the  tower 
itself  will  be  grouped  a  series  of  mu- 
ral paintings  designed  by  Mr.  Jules 
Guerin  and  expressing  the  keynote  of 
the  Exposition  color  scheme.  But  per- 
haps the  most  impressive  feature  of 
the  Court  of  Honor  will  be  found  in  a 
superb  classic  colonnade  extending 
entirely  around  the  court  and  sur- 
mounted upon  the  one  side  by  figures 
to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  East,  and 
on  the  other  the  spirit  of  the  West. 
These  figures,  of  which  there  will  be 
110,  will  be  fourteen  feet  in  height 
and  each  will  stand  out  in  radiance 
through  a  crown  of  dazzling  jewels  of 
light. 

To  the  west,  one  will  pass  from  the 
Court  of  Honor  through  a  huge  com- 
memorative arch,  greater  in  size  than 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  at  Paris,  to  the 
Court  of  Four  Seasons ;  to  the  east  one 
will  pass  through  a  similar  commemo- 
rative arch  to  the  east  court,  or  Court 
of  Joyousness.  The  arch  upon  the 
east  will  be  surmounted  by  a  group  of 
statuary,  camels  and  elephants,  typi- 
fying the  civilization  of  the  Orient; 
that  upon  the  west  will  be  surmounted 
by  a  group  representing  Western  civi- 
lization. 

In  the  center  of  the  court  will  be 
a  great  sunken  garden  with  benches  to 
seat  about  7,000  people,  surrounding 
the  garden.  In  the  sunken  garden 
will  be  groupings  of  classic  statuary, 
dancing  figures,  fauns,  satyrs  and 
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nymphs;  flowers,  trees  and  vines  will 
contrast  with  the  statuary  and  with 
the  superb  colonnades  and  the  tower- 
ing golden  domes. 

The  illumination  of  the  Exposition 
will  be  one  of  its  most  beautiful  fea- 
tures, and  will  harmonize  with  its 
color  plan.  In  the  last  few  years  the 
study  of  illumination  upon  a  vast  scale 
has  become  not  only  a  very  real 
science,  but  an  art.  Throughout  the 
entire  Exposition  the  illumination 
will  be  such  as  to  bring  out  the  colors 
of  the  courts  in  their  proper  tones,  to 
sharpen  and  intensify  the  color  effects. 

Along  the  harbor  in  front  of  the 
Exposition  City  will  be  a  great  tree- 
lined  esplanade,  adorned  with  statuary 
and  fountains.  From  this  point  the 
Exposition  sightseer  will  view  the  bat- 
tleships of  the  world  in  maneuvres, 
and  will  observe  the  batteries  of  col- 
ored searchlights  that  will  transform 
night  into  day.  Upon  the  south  of 
the  main  group  will  lie  another  bou- 
levard which,  sheltered  from  the 
winds  of  the  bay,  will  be  transplanted 
to  tropical  growths. 

The  ornamentation  upon  the  water- 
front will  be  upon  a  colossal  scale. 
The  Court  of  Four  Seasons,  opening 
upon  the  harbor,  will  be  entered  by  a 
stupendous  gateway,  to  be  called  the 
Gate  of  Columbus.  One  will  pass 
through  the  gateway  beneath  a  tower 
to  the  harbor.  Directly  before  the 
tower  will  be  seen  the  colossal  figure 
of  Columbus,  facing  the  water.  Orna- 
menting the  tower  in  recesses  will  be 
figures  representing  the  great  voy- 
agers of  the  world. 

Before  the  entrance  to  the  grand 
Court  of  Honor  upon  the  bay  will  be 
a  colossal  column  whose  spirals  will 
depict  man's  climb  toward  success, 
and  at  the  summit  of  the  column  will 
be  a  figure  representing  achievement. 


On  the  left  and  before  the  Court  of 
Four  Seasons  will  be  the  gate  of  Bal- 
boa, before  which  will  be  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  explorer. 

Twenty-four  foreign  countries  have 
thus  far  accepted  America's  invitation 
to  take  part,  and  it  is  believed  that 
every  nation  in  the  woild  having  com- 
mercial interests  of  importance  to  be 
affected  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  represented. 

Thirty-four  States  have  already 
taken  legislative  action  towards  par- 
ticipation, and  twenty  of  them  have 
selected  sites  in  the  Avenue  of  Com- 
monwealths along  the  harbor's  margin. 
New  York  has  already  made  a  pre- 
liminary appropriation  of  $700,000  for 
the  New  York  building,  and  California 
will  expend  $1,000,000  on  the  Califor- 
nia building.  A  number  of  the  States 
will  expend  from  $250,000  to  $500,000. 

Applications  for  exhibit  space  have 
been  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  More  than  800  leading  ex- 
hibitors have  applied  for  extensive 
space  in  the  great  exhibit  halls,  and 
many  of  the  exhibits  range  in  value 
from  $200,000  to  $300,000.  The  auto- 
mobile displays  will  be  especially 
large  and  representative.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  more  than  15,000  square 
feet  of  exhibit  space  must  be  reserved 
for  foreign  automobiles  alone. 

Captain  Asher  Carter  Baker,  U.  S. 
N.,  retired,  director  of  exhibits,  has  at 
this  early  date  completed  the  classi- 
fication under  which. the  exhibits  will 
be  displayed.  A  glance  at  the  princi- 
pal exhibit  classifications  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
hibits will  be  grouped,-  as  follows: 
Fine  Arts,  Education,  Social  Economy, 
Liberal  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Var- 
ied Industries,  Machinery,  Transporta- 
tion, Agriculture,  Livestock,  Horticul- 
ture, Mines  and  Metallurgy. 


Grand  Staircase  in  the  East  or  Festival  Court,  which  will  divide  the  cen- 
tral group  of  Exposition  palaces,  from  north  to  scuth.  This  court,  repre- 
senting the  finest  type  of  Spanish-Moo  'ish  architecture,  is  designed  for 
pageantry  upon  a  massive  scale.  Here  the  nations  upon  the  shores  .of  the 
Pacific  will  meet  in  a  series  of  Orient  il  displays  Here  the  Choral  Societies 
<>f  America  and  Europe  will  gather  in  a  song  festival.  The  great  tower  of  the 
ruiirt  will  contain  a  pipe  organ  with  echo  organs  in  the  smaller  towers. 
From  the  huge  staircase  and  from  the  roof  gardens  overlooking  the  court, 
spectators  will  be  enabled  to  see  enact  ed  a  surpassing  series  of  pageants. 


fly  M.  Oner   Kidder 


ALTRUISM  is  a  stock  ideal, 
one  of  the  dreams  of  impos- 
sible perfection  kaleido- 
scoping  the  brains  of  the 
emotional.  To  do  nothing  is  to  im- 
agine much,  to  repudiate  finite  effort 
is  to  invite  infinite  fancy,  to  shirk  the 
doable  is  to  paint  magnificent  pictures 
of  the  undoable.  We  know  conditions 
are  bad,  but  they  are  better  than  they 
were  and,  good  as  they  will  be,  they 
will  never  be  too  good  to  better.  The 
man  who  thinks  he  can  perfect  hu- 
manity is  equaled  only  by  the  man 
who  thinks  he  is  perfect.  It  is  hard 
to  be  a  specialist  and  balanced,  to 
concentrate  without  going  crazy.  Im- 
agination is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad 
master;  insanity,  nothing  but  imag- 
ination divorced  from  thought.  Peo- 
ple fly  to  the  sentimental  as  a  relief 
from  the  sensible;  and  nobody  plans 
a  general  beatification  of  the  species 
who  has  anything  else  to  do.  "Idle" 
and  "ideal"  are  twins;  "do  nothing" 
and  "dream  much,"  brother  and  sis- 
ter. The  sophistical  is  always  spe- 
cious; the  plausible,  delightfully  con- 
vincing. Too  many  want  to  arrive 
without  going;  to  get  there  without 
starting.  What  comes  without  pro- 
saic plodding  is  too  sacred  to  doubt 
and  common  sense  questioning  in- 
spiration has  always  been  sacrilege. 
Who  wishes  his  pleasing  emotions 
routed  by  rude  reason,  his  morning 
dreams  shattered  by  the  vulgar  logic 
of  the  "get  up  bell"?  None  but  fools 
object  to  theory,  none  but  fools  rely 
on  its  untested  infallibility.  The  fault 
lies  not  in  its  use  but  in  its  abuse;  not 
in  helping  us  to  perform  the  possible, 
but  in  leading  us  to  attempt  the  im- 


possible. The  worth  of  the  promise 
is  settled  only  by  its  practical  per- 
formance. A  fool's  proof  is  better 
than  a  wise  man's  prophecy. 

No  plan,  guarantees  its  fulfillment. 
There  can  be  neither  confirmation  nor 
refutation  without  the  pale  of  actual 
test.  Who  can  foresee  what  natural 
obstacles  may  baffle  artificial  theory, 
what  conditions  may  demand  or  com- 
bat details?  "The  stone  that  the 
builder  rejects  may  become  the  chief 
of  the  corner."  What  plan  scorns  as 
unnecessary,  practice  may  claim  as 
essential.  Theory  is  finite;  practice, 
infinite.  Another  thing,  nothing  is  too 
good  or  too  bad  to  be  true;  the  bene- 
ficial at  variance  with  Nature  is  as 
false  as  the  detrimental  in  accord  with 
her  is  true.  The  existence  of  the  yel- 
low fever  germ  is  as  well  established 
as  the  multiplication  table;  that  a 
saint  will  suffer  if  he  exposes  him- 
self to  infection  is  as  certain  as  that 
a  sinner  won't  if  he  doesn't.  Our  an- 
cestors doubted  as  much  of  the  true  as 
they  believed  of  the  false;  thought  the 
human  mind  had  limits  and  they  were 
the  limits — what  they  understood  was 
natural;  what  they  didn't,  supernat- 
ural. All  of  which  accounts  for  their 
infinite  faith  and  undiluted  orthodoxy. 
But  while  laughing  at  their  blunders, 
we  must  remember  that  what  fits  our 
time  may  not  have  fitted  theirs.  The 
totality  of  their  environments  is  to  be 
weighed  and  whether  the  fruit  of  our 
tree  of  knowledge  could  have  assimi- 
lated through  their  intellectual  diges- 
tion. The  difference  between  them 
and  us  is,  not  that  we  know  much 
more  but  that  what  we  know  is  only 
enough  to  urge  us  to  know  more. 
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There  may  come  an  era  of  Arcadian 
simplicity,  altruistic  consciousness, 
when  mutual  consideration  will  stifle 
personal  responsibility  and  smother 
individuality  but  it  is  too  remote  to 
cast  any  shadows  before.  What  I 
know  of  humanity '  leads  me  not  to 
misanthropy  but  to  suspect  any  one 
who  spends  his  time  regulating  others. 
"Sell  all  I  have  and  give  the  money  to 
the  poor"!  What  will  the  buyer  do 
with  it?  Sell  it  too?  Again,  haven't 
I  as  much  right  to  keep  what  I  made 
and  have  as  the  poor  to  accept  what 
they  didn't  make  and  haven't?  to  re- 
main rich  as  they  have  to  get  rich  by 
making  me  poor?  If  the  public  be 
taxed  to  feed  a  pauper  does  his  iden- 
tity change  matters,  his  name  cut  any 
figure  ?  Why  not  hold  on  to  sufficient 
to  keep  the  public  from  feeding  me? 
Did  anybody  with  anything  ever  ad- 
vocate giving  away  everything? 
Doesn't  "give  away  everything"  orig- 
inate with  him  who  has  nothing  to 
keep?  "But  give  and  take."  How 
can  I  give  before  I  take,  spend  before 
I  make?,  be  altruistic  before  egoistic, 
generous  before  selfish?  Another 
thing,  will  the  knowledge  that  every 
body  else  is  helping  to  guarantee  a 
man's  welfare  stimulate  him  to  help 
guarantee  everybody  else's  welfare? 
Will  consciousness  of  receiving  breed 
consciousness  in  giving?  Can  you 
run  a  community  on  gratitude,  found 
a  commonwealth  on  moral  reci- 
procity? Of  course,  poverty  is  bad; 
selfishness,  lamentable,  but  we  need 
some  of  the  second  to  escape  more  of 
the  first.  Better  be  thought  mean  than 
to  know  that  you  are  poor.  The  vac- 
cination of  voluntary  economy  in- 
sures us  against  involuntary  economy; 
if  our  will  doesn't  consent  our  poverty 
will.  The  fear  of  an  empty  stomach 
guarantees  a  full  one;  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  poor  house  builds  the  pal- 
ace. We  are  frightened  into  anything 
worth  having,  scared  into  anything 
worth  being.  Few  amount  to  any- 
thing with  malice  aforethought.  A 
man  gets  to  be  little  to  escape  being 
nothing;  little  as  naturally  suggests 
more  as  more  suggests  much.  Where 


a  thousand  wish  one  dares  to  hope; 
where  one  sacrifices  the  proximate  to 
the  ultimate,  a  thousand  sacrifice  the 
ultimate  to  the  proximate.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  telling  you  what  you  don't 
know,  only  jogging  your  memory  on 
what  you  forget. 

Altruism  would  improve  us  morally 
but  we  wouldn't  be  so  much  account; 
develop  our  saintliness  but  we 
wouldn't  have  so  much  fun.  Mod- 
esty suggests  that  I  am  trifling  enough 
without  any  additional  perfecting  in 
that  department.  As  to  enhancing  my 
angelic  attributes,  well,  I  used  to  sing, 
"I  want  to  be  an  angel,"  but  I  lied.  I 
can't  comfortably  say  or  do  what  the 
majority  like;  there  is  sincerity  in 
wickedness;  ever  hear  a  sinner  called 
a  hypocrite?  I  am  nothing  if  not  sin- 
cere. I  couldn't  be  an  altruist  and 
happy.  I'd' keep  wondering  how  long 
before  I  was  going  to  atone  for  pres- 
ent perfection  with  future  deviltry. 
If  I  did  relieve  the  pressure,  I'd  be 
shocked;  if  I  didn't,  disappointed.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  I'd  rather  be 
shocked  than  disappointed.  Of  course 
the  virtues  are  developed  by  use,  but 
being  altruistic  to  be  virtuous,  is  like 
doing  nothing  to  keep  from  doing 
something  bad.  Suppose  rich  A. 
helps  poor  B.  C.  and  D.  How  will 
this  triad  of  recipients  return  the  fa- 
vor? Can't  return  it?  Then  where 
does  their  altruism  come  in?  Didn't 
they  know  they  were  receiving  what 
they  couldn't  repay?  This  jug  handle 
Altruism  won't  pass  muster.  But  sup- 
pose A.,  B.,  C.  and  D.  are  equally 
penniless;  what  becomes  of  this  mu- 
tual admiration  society?  Mustn't 
help  come  from  outside?  Co-opera- 
tion may  exist  to  a  limited  extent  and 
on  a  business  basis  as  among  the 
Oneida  County  Free  Lovers,  but  Al- 
truism is  getting  too  close  to  the  "ut- 
terly utter."  Of  course  I'd  rather  be 
an  altruist  than  a  Free  Lover  because 
the  altruist  is  more  spiritual.  I'm 
nothing  if  not  spiritual.  Then  in  Free 
Loveism  there  are  many  details,  the 
memory  for  which  is  essential  to  good 
standing  in  that  consecrated  conserva- 
tory of  scattering  affections.  And  I 
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never  i  ad  much  memory  for  details; 
on  thi;  cardinal  features,  however,  I 
am  said  "to  take  the  cake."  Then  the 
Free  Lovers  are  run  on  an  affinity 
basis  and  I  don't  take  much  stock  in 
affinities.  If  there  were  less  affinity 
and  more  definity  there  would  not  be 
so  much  infinity  of  consanguinity.  If 
this  "soul  mate"  distemper  doesn't 
subside  pretty  soon  a  fellow  won't 
know  who  is  his  wife.  Think  of  a 
doubtful  wife;  of  a  problematical 
mother-in-law!!  Think  of  a  mother- 
in-law  anyhow! 

Altruism  is  the  essence  of  generos- 
ity because  it  is  the  quintescence  of 
poverty.  Destitution  is  both  the  cause 
and  effect  of  theory;  theoretical  suc- 
cess means  practical  failure.  Gen- 
erosity is  better  than  avarice  but  ava- 
rice is  safer  than  extravagance.  Ben- 
evolence is  preferable  to  stinginess 
but  stinginess  leads  less  to  crime  than 
wastefulness.  So  you  see  negative 
vice  may  prevent  positive  viciousness. 
Better  he  who  doesn't  have  to  steal 
than  he  who  doesn't  want  to.  "Doesn't 
have  to"  has  always  born  a  better 
reputation  than  "doesn't  want  to." 
Better  a  weak  conscience  untempted 
than  a  moral  Gibraltar  besieged  by 
chronic  temptation.  Life  is  too  short 
to  weigh  motives,  too  brief  "to  go  be- 
hind the  returns." 

If,  after  a  good  dinner,  I  return 
your  pocket  book,  don't  speculate  on 
what  I  would  have  done  if  I  had  been 
starving  but  thank  the  Lord  I  had  just 
dined.  The  man  who  would  pick 
your  pocket  if  he  had  a  chance  and 
doesn't  get  it  makes  a  safer  citizen 
than  the  man  who  wouldn't  but  gets 
too  many  chances.  I  am  not  dyspep- 
tic enough  to  say  that  every  man  has 
his  price,  but  I  do  believe  that  in  hunt- 
ing for  him^frho  hasn't  you  are  mighty 
apt  to  find  him  who  has.  A  conscience 
invited  by  the  variety  of  opportunity 
and  unreinforced  by  the  police  is  very 
monotonous;  nothing  is  more  lone- 
some than  good  principles  out  of  sight 
of  a  jail.  The  above  may  suggest 
pessimism  but  it's  true  and  you  know 
it!  We  must  pull  in  evolution's  har- 
ness, use  the  tools  we  have,  look  out 


for  ourselves  first,  then  do  what  we 
can  for  others.  Scotchmen  and  New 
England  Yankees  are  called  the  stingi- 
est people  on  earth ;  they  are  the  most 
benevolent.  Why  are  they  called  the 
first  and  are  the  second?  Because  a 
man  naturally  earns  the  first  compli- 
ment before  he  deserves  the  second. 

Altruists  erect  an  impossible  super- 
structure upon  an  imaginary  base; 
build  what  they  want  on  something 
they  will  never  get.  Every  founda- 
tion must  be  of  the  "earth,  earthy"; 
every  palace  fixed  on  common  dirt;  no 
air  castle  resting  on  rarified  wind! 
Sentiment  is  allowable  only  when  it 
clothes  naked  truth;  romance  permis- 
sible when  it  dresses  fact.  Truth, 
without  sentiment,  is  like  woman 
without  beauty;  thought,  without  im- 
agination, a  rose  without  fragrance. 
The  womb  of  time  has  ever  been 
pregnant  with  practical  blessings  that 
have  exceeded  our  most  impracticable 
hopes.  Every  age  has  brought  forth 
and  developed  ideas  that  have  sur- 
passed its  predecessor's  ideals;  sub- 
stantiated more  than  its  past  had 
dreamed.  But  substantiating  the  un- 
dreamed possible  is  much  easier  than 
realizing  the  dreamed  impossible. 
Nobody  will  do  his  best  for  others  be- 
cause nobody  can  be  convinced  that 
others  will  do  their  best  for  him.  Nor 
should  Altruists  rely  on  "modern  hu- 
manity" for  assistance;  in  theology, 
the  age  of  miracles  is  past;  in  sociol- 
ogy it  hasn't  arrived.  "Modern  hu- 
manity" is  the  ripe  fruit  of  civiliza- 
tion and  civilization  is  less  homogen- 
eous than  savagery.  Progress  is  neces- 
sarily from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous,  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex.  Without  individuality  there 
can  be  no  competition;  without  com- 
petition, nothing  but  stagnation;  no- 
body wants  to  go  faster  unless  some- 
body else  is  going  as  fast.  Compari- 
son is  everything;  we  feel  well  off  un- 
til our  neighbor  gets  better  off. 

That  intellectual  evolution,  after  its 
long  voyage  from  monkey  to  man, 
should  come  to  an  apathetic  anchorage 
in  the  tideless  lagoon  of  Altruism,  is 
absurd.  Can  you  insure  your  social 
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and  financial  integrity  by  striving  for 
others  with  self  as  a  side  issue?  Would 
sympathy  suggest  suffering  from  the 
disease  another  contracted  ?  Think  of 
a  representative  colic,  a  vicarious 
stomachache !  The  slogan  of  Altruism 
is :  "Everybody  do  an  equal  amount 
of  work  and  take  an  equal  share  of 
rest,  help  himself  by  helping  others." 
It  should  be:  "Everybody  do  as  little 
as  he  can,  hoping  that  his  laziness  will 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  general  indus- 
try." One  time  a  French  congrega- 
tion decided  to  give  their  priest  a 
cask  of  wine.  Each  member  was 
asked  to  bring  a  bottle  and  pour  its 
contents  into  the  cask.  They  did. 
But  when  the  priest  tapped  the  cask 
he  found  it  full  of  water:  everybody 
had  brought  a  bottle  of  water,  expect- 
ing it  to  pass  unnoticed  in  the  cask  of 
wine.  And  such  is  Altruism,  with  its 
mutual  faith.  Faith  is  a  curious 
thing;  it  permeates  the  whole  system, 
increasing  as  it  goes,  till  it  reaches 
the  pocket;  then  it  begins  to  be  diluted 
with  doubt.  Credulity  strained 
through  a  hundred  dollar  bill  loses 
some  of  its  most  essential  constitu- 
ents. 

The  general  trend  of  evolution  is 
toward  better  things.  "We  don't  know 
where  we  are  going,  but  we  are  on  our 
way."  Our  grandfathers  believed 
much  that  eternity  couldn't  produce, 
but  they  doubted  more  that  a  few 
years  have  substantiated.  Our  realized 
thought  has  exceeded  their  imagina- 
tion to  a  greater  extent  than  their 
imagination  exceeded  their  thought; 
our  ingenuity  has  harvested  what  their 
fancy  dared  not  sow.  The  finite  is 
the  only  infinite;  there  is  nothing  be- 
yond nature.  We  can't  think  of  the 
unnatural  with  natural  minds;  every 
heaven  or  hell  has  earthly  attributes. 
Think  of  scaring  a  nigger  from  a  hen- 
roost with  a  hell  possessing  terrors 
that  this  world  doesn't  possess!  * 

Most  altruists  are  women,  because 
in  woman  the  gamut  of  the  emotions 
runs  from  wish  to  hope ;  from  hope  to 
expectation;  from  expectation  to  faith 
—from  faith  to  "conviction."  Ever 
know  a  woman  to  believe  anything 


who  wasn't  certain  of  it?  She  is 
guided  by  the  logic  of  her  feelings, 
and  within  the  storm  center  of  her 
sentimentality  there  is  no  room  for 
calm  proof.  Listening  to  your  uncle? 
She  never  suspects  till  she  is  married ; 
then  every  suspicion  passes  for  prima 
facie  evidence.  She  never  occupies 
a  happy  medium,  but  jumps  from  the 
childlike  faith  of  maidenhood  to  the 
unqualified  incredulity  of  matrimony. 
One  cause  of  wifely  doubt  arises 
from  the  fact  that  for  centuries  hus- 
bands have  told  the  same  lies  in  the 
same  words  about  the  same  things. 
There's  nothing  more  monotonous  than 
the  same  lie — when  somebody  else 
tells  it.  A  bevy  of  transcendental  sis- 
ters started  an  altruistic  menagerie,  a 
few  years  ago,  in  California.  The 
conspiracy  was  well  planned,  and  if 
every  woman  had  done  what  every 
other  woman  told  her  to  do,  it  would 
have  been  a  "howling  success."  As  it 
was,  there  ,^as  more  "howl"  than  "suc- 
cess." While  every  member  was  cer- 
tain of  her  own  altruistic  essentials, 
she  wasn't  so  certain  of  every  other 
member's.  So  this  Eden  of  transcen- 
dental virtues  simmered  down  to  a 
mutual  supervising  symposium.  I 
•once  asked  a  Confederate  soldier, 
whose  regiment  ran  a-'  some  battle,  if 
he  was  scared.  "Skeert!  H — 1,  no!" 
he  replied.  "Then,"  I  persisted,  "why 
did  you  run?"  "Wall,"'  he  replied, 
"whilst  I  wa'n't  skeert  myse'f ,  I  didn't 
know  but  the  rest  of  the  rigimint  was, 
and  I  wa'n't  gwine  to  resk  stayin'  thar 
alone."  And  of  such  is  the  mutual 
faith  of  Altruism. 

While  I  know  we  are  going  ahead, 
I  am  satisfied  there  are  some  heights 
we  shall  never  scale.  I  am  certain  we 
are  improving  physically,  mentally 
and  socially.  But,  in  my  judgment, 
the  nearest  we  shall  ever  get  to  altru- 
istic solicitude  will  be  only  a  more 
developed  faculty  for  minding  other 
people's  business.  How  can  we  -be 
ideal  with  practical  environments? 
Attain  the  absolute  with  relative  sur- 
roundings? Soaring  has  its  alluring 
features,  but  the  high-flyer  mustn't  try 
to  rise  above  the  medium  that  sup- 
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ports  his  flight.  I  am  "up"  on  neither 
theology  nor  aviation,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve Gabriel  could  fly  in  a  vacuum. 
When  I  see  the  cross  bearer  inviting 
his  neighbor  to  be  the  crown  wearer, 
when  I  see  the  producer  insisting  on 
others  being  free  consumers;  in  short, 
when  I  find  the  theoretical  altruist  and 
the  practical  altruist  combined,  I  shall 
entertain  some  hopes  for  this  phase 
of  skimmed-off  emotional  insanity. 
Did  you  ever  notice  that  these  hifa- 
lutin  theories  are  generally  supposed 
to  fit  other  folks'  practice?  It  is  easy 
to  point  out  another's  road;  the  self- 
annointed  boss  is  as  old  as  laziness. 
We  must  work  to  improve,  not  to 
perfect,  strive  for  the  better  we  can 
reach,  not  for  the  best  we  can't.  And 
we  can  no  more  attain  the  better  by 
"skipping"  the  gradual  steps  to  it 
than  we  can  evolve  manhood  from  in- 
fancy, without  intervening  youth.  Im- 
provement can't  outrun  its  means;  we 
can't  anticipate  evolution.  Wherever 
we  get,  we  must  arrive  on  evolution's 
scheduled  time. 

The  altruist,  like  all  dreamers, 
dreads  the  suggestive  shocks  of  rea- 
son. Few  of  us  want  to  analyze  the 
agreeable,  dissect  the  sentimental.  We 
love  to  follow  sensuous  fancy  over  the 
flowery  meads  of  the  "echoy  shore," 
dwell  in  the  twilight  shades  of  mem- 
ory, soothed  by  dreams  of  soft 
music.  Who  wants  to  think  of  as- 
tronomy while  making  love  under 
Cynthia's  beams,  or  to  be  told  that  the 
"chaste  Diana"  is  a  dead  world  freez- 
ing by  night  and  baking  by  day?  Or 
that  the  falling  dew  drops,  her  tears, 
don't  fall,  but  are  deposited,  and  are 
caused  by  the  condensation  of  the  in- 
visible atmospheric  aqueous  vapor;  or 
that,  before  the  wingless  angel  at  his 
side  can  wear  flappers,  some  "oppos- 
ing force  must  counteract  the  affinity 
of  her  organic  elements,  causing  the 
inevitable  result  of  chaotic  hetero- 
geneity?" The  serious  will  not  sneer 
at  this,  the  flippant  dare  not!  If 
heaven  be  the  altruistic  aviary  pic- 
tured in  my  youth,  whose  every  hope 
is  realized  at  its  birth,  every  dream  a 
fact,  and  the  only  employment  is 


chanting  infinite  flattery  to  omniscient 
perfection,  it  must  be  more  or  less 
suggestive  of  sameness.  I  should  pre- 
fer that  Presbyterian  antithesis  of  my 
infancy  where  the  viceregent  of  God 
tests  thermal  intensities  on  small 
boys  and  stokes  the  fire,  that  is  not 
quenched,  in  the  name  of  the  Most 
Merciful,  provided  I  had  the  chance  of 
evolutionary  progressing  toward  the 
ideal  cold  storage,  I  could  never 
reach.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that:  "Things  are  with  more  reason 
chased  than  they  are  enjoyed,"  with 
the  possible  exception,  perhaps  of  for- 
aging for  a  drink  in  a  Prohibition 
town. 

While  man  can  think,  he  will  want 
to  know  something  of  the  unknown 
and  more  of  the  known  than  he  knows. 
As  long  as  he  has  imagination  he  will 
seek  to  explore  the  unknowable.  To 
be  satisfied  is  to  atrophy  the  means 
of  learning;  contentment,  with  what 
can  be  bettered,  is  as  bad  as  discon- 
tent with  what  cannot  be  bettered. 
Another  objection  to  this  cooperative 
nightmare:  suppose  Smith  is  a  genius, 
Jones  a  fool ;  Thompson  talented,  Rob- 
inson an  ass.  How  can  the  pleasures 
of  Smith  and  Thompson's  intellectual 
achievements  be  transferred  to  Jones 
and  Robinson?  Are  the  triumphs  of 
the  intellect  to  be  divided  up  and 
handed  round?  Is  this  equilibrium 
of  benevolence  to  be  kept  in  order  by 
mutual  appreciation?  reciprocal  bou- 
quet throwing?  Think  of  a  city  of 
ten  thousand  people  with  each  per- 
son's mentality  concentrated  on  every- 
body else's  prosperity!  Brown  can't 
sleep  because  White  has  rheumatism, 
Mrs.  Black  is  threatened  with  nervous 
prostration  because  Mrs.  Williams'  hat 
doesn't  fit.  Altruism  under  a  forced 
draught  will  do  for  a  hospital,  peni- 
tentiary or  lunatic  asylum  where  too 
much  individuality  means  an  acceler- 
ated pulse,  strait-jacket  or  incurable 
ward.  But  outside  of  either,  I  believe 
in  conscience  supplemented  with  a 
club.  We  often  hear  somebody  say 
that  he  doesn't  need  law  to  make  him 
behave.  Where  law  cures  one  crime 
it  prevents  a  million.  No  one  knows 
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how  much  potential  cussedness  he  rep-  ward  of  arduous  and  practical  self- 
resents  till  he  has  a  legal  right  to  be  denial;  the  greater  the  value,  the 
cussed:  Give  the  average  man  a  free  greater  the  price.  What  is  sweeter 
rein  and  he  rarely  lacks  the  argument  than  music?  What  more  irksome 
to  justify  his  cussedness.  Without  than  its  rudiments?  Ever  exist  in  a 
that  eternal  threat,  Law,  to  stiffen  our  house  infested  with  a  girl  determined 
good  resolutions,  freed  of  that  ever-  to  be  a  pianist?  Ever  hear  a  man 
present  reminder,  penalty,  to  foster  practicing  on  the  cornet  without  want- 
our  sense  of  duty,  the  best  of  us  would  ing  to  kill  him  ?  Yet  from  such  dis- 
find  extenuation  for  crime,  for :  cord  and  incentives  to  murder  have 
"Seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face,  evolXedf  Paderewski  and  Levy.  Cite 
We'd  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  em-  anv  »?sfamce  of  success  or  any  exam- 

brace>»  pie  of  greatness,  and  you  find  there  is 

but  one  cause  back  of  it:  Individu- 

Every  blessing  we  have  is  the  re-  ality! 


The  lark  starts  from  his  meadow  bed, 

Breaking  the  dew  nets'  gossamer  thread; 

The  chimney  thrush  sings  a  farewell   song — 

The  winter  of  life  is  coming  along. 

And  the  chestnut  bloom  of  the  sunset  hill 

Sways  'neath  the  cold  blast's  biting  chill — 

Against  the  grey  of  the  sky  is  hid 

A  mountain  crest  or  a  pyramid? 

And  born  on  the  wind  from  the  shrubbery, 

There  comes  the  sound  of  an  elfin  glee. 

Ah !  ye  proud  sons  of  fortunes  old — 

How  drear  the  dark,  how  chill  the  cold, 

In  thy  splendid  palace  that  lacks  for  naught 

But  the  heart  of  gold  that  wealth  has  bought. 

Not  a  thing  on  earth  there  seemed  to  be 

But  what  was  stolen  from  Arcady, 

And  placed  within  thy  withered  vaults. 

In  the  winter  of  life  the  heart  soon  halts, 

And  harks  to  the  wind  from  shrub  and  tree, 

That  bears  the  sound  of  a  spectre's  glee. 

And  when  thy  tide  of  life  is  low — 

As  a  sad  dream,  wearied  of  its  flow, 

May  leap  despairing  to  the  sea 

That  swallows  all  for  eternity, 

Will  evil  dream  or  memory  make 

A  haunting  woe  and  a  trembling  shake 

Of  a  withered  soul  that  has  lost  its  prime, 

Tasting  the  joys  of  the  summer  time — 

Ne'er  heeding  the  drone  from  a  leafless  tree, 

That  bears  the  croak  of  the  Devil's  glee. 

ROBERT  RENSSELAER  CHAMBERLAIN. 
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ABRAHAM     Lincoln,    Grover 
Cleveland,     and     hosts     of 
other   great   and   prominent 
men,  in  life  time  served  ap- 
prenticeship behind  the  counter  of  a 
country  store.     Patrick  Henry  is  said 
to  have  acquired  a  large  part  of  his 
ability  as  an  orator  while  arguing  out 
questions  in  a  cross-roads  store.  What 
is  to  be  the  future  of  this  important 
factor  in  the  past  history  and  business 
of  our  country? 

Local  Difficulties. 

The  past  decade  has  wrought  won- 
derful changes  in  business  methods  in 
our  country,  and  already  in  some 
places  the  country  storekeeper  is  on 
the  defensive,  if  not  really  fighting, 
for  his  business  life.  Rapid  trans- 
portation, big  mail  order  houses  in 
our  great  cities,  direct  sales  from  the 
maker  to  the  consumer  and  many  other 
changing  business  conditions  all  serve 
to  test  his  ability  to  conduct  business 
with  profit. 

In  addition  to  the  above  severe  com- 
petition he  must  meet  local  difficulties. 
His  store  house  may  have  been  built 
a  half  century  ago,  and  new  roads  and 
changing  centers  of  population  make 
it  wrongly  located  as  well  as  wrongly 
modeled. 

His  worst  foe,  "the  credit  system," 
perhaps  haunts  him  day  and  night 
like  some  awful  ghost.  To  refuse 
credit  will  mean  to  anger  the  customer 
and  perhaps  lose  others  who  are 
friends  of  the  customer.  To  trust  him 
may  mean  to  lose  the  bill,  and  at  best 
wait  six  months  for  pay,  or  more  often 
an  entire  year,  while  the  very  same 


party,  if  sending  an  order  to  a  mail 
order  house,  would  send  cash  with 
order. 

His  stock  has  grown  old,  and  he  sees 
articles  around  him  which  have  been 
in  the  store  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
His  sales  are  so  slow  and  small  he 
cannot  possibly  keep  the  latest  style 
in  stock.  The  store  has  been  a  loafing 
place  for  the  usual  crowd  who  fre- 
quent it  every  night  and  on  rainy 
days  until  every  article  in  it  is  stained 
with  tobacco  smoke  so  that  it  could  not 
be  sold  to  a  careful  customer.  The 
writer  once  had  an  entire  stock  dam- 
aged twenty  per  cent  from  others 
smoking  in  his  store  during  one  winter. 
The  white  goods  in  the  stock  could  not 
have  been  sold  to  a  customer  in  one  of 
our  cities  where  competition  and  stores 
are  plentiful.  And  yet  it  was  the  cus- 
tomer's custom  to  loaf  and  smoke 
where  he  bought  his  goods. 

To  have  protested  would  have  meant 
offense  to  the  customer,  and  he  would 
have  gone  to  a  competing  store,  and 
in  his  own  words,  "bought  his  goods 
where  he  could  sit  and  enjoy  his 
smoke." 

His   Worst  Difficulties. 

The  worst  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try store  keeper,  however,  are  fre- 
quently his  own.  Frequently  he 
makes  little  or  no  effort  to  learn  or 
adapt  new  methods  as  does  the  town 
or  city  merchant,  where  competition 
is  greater.  He  thinks  that  what 
brought  success  to  his  father  in  other 
times  will  bring  success  to  him.  He 
reads  little  of  the  latest  business  meth- 
ods, and  if  he  does,  too  frequently  he 
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thinks  the  "new  fangled  ideas  are  the 
product  of  some  crank." 

He  follows  instead  of  leads  his 
trade.  Too  frequently  a  customer 
must  call  for  an  article  several  times 
before  the  country  store  keeper  thinks 
the  demand  is  sufficient  to  justify  his 
keeping  the  article  in  stock.  He  sel- 
dom tries  to  create  "new  business  and 
new  trade  on  new  goods  as  does  the 
city  merchant."  Those  few  country 
merchants  who  try  to  educate  their 
patrons  are  achieving  greater  success 
than  they  would  likely  achieve  with 
the  same  effort  in  the  city. 

Advantages  of  the  Country  Merchant. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance, 
however,  to  the  success  of  the  country 
store  is  the  unwillingness  of  country 
merchants  of  a  town  to  co-operate  and 
unite  in  an  understanding  to  compete 
with  city  stores  and  mail  order  houses 
instead  of  fighting  each  other.  Until 
they  can  be  brought  to  do  this,  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  militate  against 
the  country  store  keeper. 

In  some  villages  are  to  be  found  a 
-half  dozen  little  stores,  each  keeping 
a  few  shoes,  but  not  a  single  one  of 
them  has  a  complete  line  and  sizes  of 
any  style.  The  six  stores  have  a  total 
capital  invested  in  shoes  sufficient  to 
completely  stock  two  good  shoe  stores, 
and  yet  customers  in  the  town  will  go 
elsewhere  to  buy  their  shoes  because 
they  cannot  get  satisfaction  at  their 
home  town.  Some  day  there  will  be  a 
new  order  of  country  merchants  whose 
watch  word  will  be  co-operation  with 
each  other  to  compete  with  city  stores. 
When  th*at  day  comes,  there  will  be  a 
new  era  for  the  business  of  the  town 
which  has  such  merchants  to  handle 
its  business. 

On  close  study  some  very  great  ad- 
vantages are  found  on  the  side  of  the 
country  store-keeper.  He  can  know 
his  trade  and  individual  customers  far 
better  than  the  clerk  who  answers  the 
letter  in  the  mail  order  house  of  a  big 
city.^  He  associates  with  his  custom- 
ers in  the  country  church.  His  child- 
ren mingle  with  the  children  of  his 


customers  in  the  country  school.  Per- 
haps the  village  post  office  is  in  his 
store.  If  he  worked  as  hard  to  meet 
the  needs  of  his  customers  as  does  the 
mail  order  house,  the  mail  order  house 
would  probably  never  hear  tell  of 
them. 

His  expenses  are  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  doing  business  in  a  large 
city.  His  rent,  clerks  and  own  per- 
sonal living  can  be  had  for  less  than 
half  what  such  things  cost  in  the  city. 
If  he  would  combine  with  his  fellow 
merchants  so  as  to  buy  carload  lots 
and  get  carload  freight  rates,  the  dif- 
ference in  freight  fates  alone  would  be 
quite  a  little  profit.  The  city  merchant 
or  mail  order  house,  selling  at  retail, 
has  to  pay  freight  rates  on  small  pack- 
ages, and  if  sent  by  express,  a  still 
greater  sum,  which  the  country  mer- 
chant could  add  to  his  profit. 

The  country  merchant  has  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  breakage  in  transit,  and 
expense  from  goods  'returned.  The 
mail  order  house  must  sell  its  goods 
with  "Satisfaction  Guaranteed."  If 
returned  to  the  country  merchant  he 
does  not  have  to  pay  return  freight 
bills.  More  frequently  the  customer 
sees  the  goods  before  buying,  and 
there  is  no  risk  of  return. 

How  Some  Have  Succeeded 

Some  of  the  most  surprising  busi- 
ness successes  I  have  known  have 
been  those  of  country  merchants.  Ten 
years  ago  a  pack  peddler  made  trips 
through  a  Maryland  county.  After  a 
few  months  he  rented  a  little  house  by 
the  road  side  far  from  any  large  town. 
The  rent  was  perhaps  thirty  dollars  a 
year — not  over  three  dollars  per 
month.  From  this  house  he  sold  goods 
on  certain  dates.  When  his  goods 
were  sold  out  he  closed  his  house  and 
went  to  the  city  to  buy  more  goods. 
This  was  repeated  until,  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  he  was  said  to  sell 
more  goods  than  any  merchant  in  the 
entire  county.  Of  course  he  built  a 
large  store.  It  might  also  be  added 
that  he  used  the  cash  system,  and  gave 
to  his  customers  in  the  way  of  reduced 
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prices  what  other  merchants  lost  in 
bad  bills  and  deferred  payments. 

Another  town'  with  over  a  dozen 
stores,  and  not  far  from  Baltimore, 
has  held  an  immense  business  for  the 
size  of  the  town  by  each  store  carry- 
ing one  line  and  a  full  assortment  of 
that  line.  A  customer  can  find  in  that 
town  almost  anything  he  could  need 
— and  at  moderate  prices.  The  mer- 
chants compete  with  Baltimore  instead 
of  fighting  each  other  and  grumbling 
over  hard  times. 

Another  country  store  in  a  strictly 
country  place  has  built  a  waiting  room 
for  ladies  where  they  can  rest  and  read 
or  leave  their  children  while  dealing. 
Still  another  has  built  a  similar  room 
for  men  in  which  to. smoke,  and  does 
not  allow  smoking  where  stock  goods 


are  kept.  Another  has  built  horse- 
sheds  for  the  horses  of  customers.  I 
wonder  when  the  day  will  come  that 
some  enterprising  country  merchant 
will  have  a  hall  in  connection  with  his 
store  in  which  he  will  give  free  enter- 
tainments and  demonstrations  as  some 
city  stores  give. 

Certainly  the  future  of  the  country 
store  is  in  the  hands  of  the  country 
merchant  himself,  and  if  he  can  give 
better  service  and  more  of  it  than  his 
city  competitor,  economic  conditions 
will  make  that  future  secure.  If  he 
does  not  give  to  his  customers  better 
service,  the  same  economic  law  will 
drive  him  out  of  existence,  and  there 
will  disappear  from  our  country  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  moulding  the 
life  of  its  people. 


THE  BARRIERS 


Sing  a  song  of  Poverty ! 

What  is  that  to  you, 
Heir  of  the  To-morrows, 

Of  golden  dreams  come  true? 
Fame  but  waits  the  winning, 

Up  and  at  it,  Friend: 
Find  your  niche  and  fill  it, 

Joy  shall  crown  the  end. 


Sing  a  song  of  Pain,  my  lad  — 

Ah,  'tis  hard  to  bear! 
But  the  swiftest  runner 

Must  the  straining  share. 
From  each  pang  springs  Power, 

Strength  to  be  and  do, 
Grit  your  teeth  and  bear  it, 

Peace  will  come  to  you. 

Sing  a  song  of  Loneliness — 

Does  the  road  seem  drear  ? 
Courage,  lad,  the  morrow 

Brings  you  friends  and  cheer. 
Of  the  Best  be  worthy, 

To  the  Best  be  true, 
And,  though  slow  in  coming, 

Love  shall  bid  with  you. 


ELEANOR  DUNCAN  WOOD. 
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MANY  of  us  do  not  permit  the 
production  of  potash  to 
bother  us.  If  we  did,  there 
might  be  no  occasion  for 
this  article,  and  also  a  lack  of  incen- 
tive for  scientists  to  sit  up  nights  mak- 
ing researches.  Potash,  perhaps,  never 
knowingly  keeps  us  from  three  square 
meals  a  day,  and  yet,  to  a  great  extent, 
this  little-known  commodity  has  more 
to  do  with  our  food  supply  than  the 
ordinary  individual  might  imagine. 

Agriculturists  use  it  extensively  as 
a  fertilizer — as  the  breath  of  life  for 
weakening  soil. 

Potash  has  for  some  time  been  the 
subject  for  a  lengthy  dispute  between 
Germans  and  Americans,  with  both 
governments  warmly  involved,  a  con- 
troversy now  about  terminated,  but  not 
at  all  to  our  financial  advantage. 

Germany  for  years  has  been  the  sole 
source  of  supply  for  this  powerful  al- 
kali, which  has  few,  if  any,  superiors 
as  a  fertilizer.  Because  of  this  fact, 
German  syndicates  have  been  putting 
on  the  screws  in  the  matter  of  price, 
and  in  other  things.  You  know  what 
the  old  saying  says  about  competition, 
the  lack  of  which  has  undoubtedly 
tended  to  breed  a  spirit  of  arrogance 
in  the  German  dealers.  Constantly  in- 
creasing prices  for  potash  have  caused 
strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens  and  the  government  itself  to 
find  a  home  supply,  or,  that  failing,  a 
suitable  substitute.  For  years  nothing 
but  failure  has  resulted. 

Now  that  the  powerful  German 
companies,  backed  by  their  wide- 
awake, commercially-inclined  govern- 
ment, have  succeeded  in  raising  the 
mice  per  ton  from  $20  to  $32.5.0,  our 


own  government,  and  especially  the 
consumers  of  potash  who  import  stu- 
pendous amounts  annually,  are  seeking 
for  relief  with  added  vigor.  Luckily, 
that  relief,  in  the  face  of  the  high 
prices  for  potash  brought  in  from 
abroad,  is  fast  becoming  a  possibility 
whether  or  not  it  ever  becomes  a  prob- 
ability. 

If  the  investigations  of  the  govern- 
ment chemical  experts,  as  well  as 
those  of  some  Western  States,  are  cor- 
rect, as  they  no  doubt  are,  Germany 
may  very  shortly  lose  her  best  and 
biggest  fertilizer  customer.  At  the 
same  time  the  Pacific  Coast  should 
profit  from  recent  scientific  discov- 
eries. 

Kelp,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
seaweed,  may  step  into  the  potash  pre- 
dicament as  a  saving  grace.  Chemical 
analyses  made  at  the  Washington 
State  University,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
discloses  the  fact  that  dried  kelp  con- 
tains in  weight  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  potassium 
chloride,  a  monad  element  which  is  the 
metallic  base  of  potash. 

This  material,  it  is  figured,  by  add- 
ing import  fees,  freight  rates,  and 
other  charges  to  the  lately  increased 
German  price,  should  at  least  make 
the  domestic  product  worth  $40  per 
ton.  While  the  consumers  would  reap 
but  little  benefit  in  the  way  of  a  lower 
price,  they  would  no  doubt  be  content 
in  knowing  that  their  potash  money 
remains  at  home. 

Again,  as  the  business  flourished,  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  charge  this 
sum  per  ton. 

But,  calculated  upon  this  basis,  the 
unlimited  fields  of  kelp  in  the  inland 
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waters  of  the  Pacific,  all  along  the 
coast  line,  particularly  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region,  an  industry  bringing  in 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  might  soon 
be  developed. 

Kelp  has  many  other  uses  to  boot. 
The  remaining  percentages,  after  the 
potassium  chloride  is  extracted,  are 
likewise  productive  of  profit.  Iodine 
may  be  made  from  the  vegetable,  as 
may  glue,  shellac  and  paper  stock. 
Kelp  floats  like  a  huge  serpent  in  the 
water.  For  this  reason,  and  a  dark 
brown  color,  it  looks  anything  but  ap- 
petizing. As  a  stock  food,  for  which 
it  has  been  found  exceedingly  nutri- 
tive, the  public  no  doubt  may  soon  be 
inclined  to  welcome  it.  Though,  as  a 
food  for  humanity,  the  time  when  it 
will  be  universally  consumed,  if  ever, 
is  no  doubt  just  now  quite  a  little  way 
off.  But  laboratory  experiments  of 
some  years  ago  proved  kelp  to  possess 
palatable  and  stimulating  food  prop- 
erties. 

Just  how  long  it  will  be  before  this 
valuable  product  of  the  sea  is  com- 
mercially exploited  cannot,  of  course, 
be  accurately  predicted  at  this  time. 
Although  experiments,  as  before 
stated,  have  long  since  shown  that  the 
product  has  merits  for  food  purposes, 
little,  if  anything,  has  as  yet  been 
done  toward  developing  the  asset. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  potash,  it 
will  certainly  stand  as  a  glaring  sin 
if  the  weed  is  not  cultivated  and  har- 
vested for  its  value  as  a  fertilizer,  re- 
gardless of  its  other  uses. 

Certainly  it  would  seem  that  there 
are  few  small  industrial  possibilities 
on  the  West  coast  which  are  yet  unex- 
ploited,  which  could  be  as  easily  and 
as  profitably  developed  as  one  making 
use  of  kelp  in  the  several  ways  in 
which  science  teaches  it  to  be  adapted. 

Kelp  thrives  in  many  localities  along 
the  coast.  In  some  places  it  is  actu- 
ally a  menace  to  navigation,  especially 


where  small  craft  are  concerned.  Rig 
for  harvesting  kelp  it  would  seem 
should  be  cheaply  and  satisfactorily 
devised,  and  but  a  comparatively  small 
outlay  of  capital  should  be  needed  to 
reduce  the  raw  product  to  commer- 
cial forms. 

Of  the  deplorable  lack  of  initiative 
in.  making  use  of  some  of  our  bounti- 
ful, unused  natural  resources,  among 
them,  kelp,  a  Coast  daily  recently  said : 

"It  is  a  singular  fact  that  had  a 
ledge  of  ore  been  discovered,  con- 
taining values  as  high  per  ton  as  those 
to  be  obtained  from  dry  kelp,  capital 
could  be  enlisted  readily  to  open  the 
mine  and  to  furnish  the  plant  for  re- 
ducing the  ore.  This  would  be  the  case 
notwithstanding  the  possibility  that 
the  plant  for  utilizing  the  kelp,  and 
that  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  values 
from  the  ore,  might  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
values  from  the  kelp.  But  mining  has 
a  peculiar  fascination  which  does  not 
attend  ordinary  manufacturing  opera- 
tions." 

President  Taft  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  there  is  at  least  $40,- 
000,000  worth  of  potash  in  sight  per 
year  in  the  Pacific,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  by-products.  A  factory,  it 
seems,  is  about  to  be  put  up  at  East 
San  Pedro,  California,  which  will  not 
only  work  kelp  up  into  potash  and  io- 
dine, but  which  plans  to  make  a 
certain  kind  of  rubber  out  of  the  pro- 
duct. Glue,  shellac  and  paper  can 
also  be  made  from  the  kelp,  but 
whether  or  not  this  factory  will  attempt 
to  make  these  things  is  not  known. 
As  the  kelp  beds,  which  extend  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico,  grow  several  crops 
a  year,  it  is  not  possible  that  we  will 
suffer  at  any  early  date  for  a  want  of 
raw  material,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
material  lends  itself  to  so  many  dif- 
ferent products,  its  value  to  civiliza- 
tion cannot  be  over-estimated. 


(IOI> 
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"Say  ye  not,  A  Federation,  to  all 
them  to  \vhom  this  people  shall  say, 
a  Federation;  neither  fear  ye  their 
fear,  nor  be  afraid." — Isaiah  8:12. 

THE  desirableness  of  oneness 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
beyond    dispute.      The    im- 
propriety of  sectarianism  or 
division  is   now  generally    conceded, 
although  twenty  years  ago  many  de- 
fended the  divided  condition  of  the 
Church     as     being     helpful.       They 
pointed  to  our  Lord's  words,  I  am  the 
Vine  and  ye  are  the  branches;  every 
branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit 
my  Father,  the  Husbandman,    taketh 
.away.     And  every  branch  that  bear- 
eth fruit  he  pruneth,  that  it  may  bring 
forth  more  fruit. — John  15:1-5. 

They  claimed  that  the  denomina- 
tions were  the  branches.  The  evi- 
dent teaching  of  the  Master  here  is 
that  his  people  are  related  to  him  in 
an  individual  sense  and  not  as  parties, 
sects  or  denominations,  and  that  they 
are  dealt  with  from  the  individual 
standpoint  as  one  Church  and  not 
many. 

St.  Paul  enunciated  the  same  great 
truth  (1  Cor.  12:13),  declaring  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Head  jof  the 
Church,  which  is  his  Body,  and  that 
as  the  human  body  has  many  mem- 
bers under  the  full  control  of  the  head, 
except  when  diseased,  so  the  Church, 
as  members  in  particular  of  the  Body 
of  Christ,  are  all  to  be  subject  to  the 
Lord  as  their  Head.  They  are  all  to 
be  so  connected  with  their  Head,  and 
thus  with  each  other,  that  when  one 
suffers-,  all  suffer  with  it,  and  when 
one  rejoices,  all  rejoice  with  it,  be- 


cause they  all  have  fellowship  in  one 
spirit  of  the  Head. 

Hence  the  eye  cannot  say  to  the 
hand,  nor  the  hand  to  the  foot,  I  have 
no  need  for  you,  for  every  member  is 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Body  as  a  whole.  And  as  the  joint 
supports  and  strengthens  the  limb  and 
is  joined  thereto  by  sinews,  etc.,  so  in- 
dividually God's  people  are  united  to 
each  other  in  the  bonds  of  grace  and 
truth  and  love. 

Church    Federation    Quite    Different. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  Church 
Federation  or  Confederacy  is  in  many 
respects  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  Church's  oneness  illustrated  by 
our  Lord's  parable  of  the  vine,  and 
the  Apostle's  illustration  of  the  •hu- 
man body.  Nevertheless,  since  a  Fed- 
eration is  proposed  as  the  nearest  pos- 
sible approach  to  the  enjoined  spirit- 
ual Union,  it  is  proper  that  we  and 
all  Christians  everywhere  should  en- 
quire carefully  the  cost  and  the  gain 
implied  in  the  Federation  movement. 
In  this  series  of  discussions  the  cost 
of  Federation  to  the  creeds  of  the 
most  prominent  denominations  will  be 
impartially  considered.  First  in  the 
list  let  us  consider  the  sacrifices  of 
Congregationalism,  Presbyterianism 
and  Methodism. 

(1)  As  to  Church  Government  very 
slight  concessions  will  be  required  of 
any  of  the  Federating  denominations. 
Denominational  liberties  as  respects 
forms  of  worship  and -methods  of  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  are  to  be  per- 
mitted very  loose  rein.  The  Federa- 
tion proposes  chiefly  the  regulation  of 
home  and  foreign  mission  work  and  a 
general  watch-care  over  the  interests 
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of  the  federated  systems  along  the 
lines  of  political  influence.  The  ex- 
pectation is  that  the  political  power  of 
the  Federation  will  have  considerable 
to  do  with  moulding  of  legislation  fav- 
orable to  the  Federation,  and  later  on, 
unfavorable  to  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions not  associated  in  the  Federation. 

(2)  It  is  along  doctrinal  lines  that 
the  sacrificing  in  the  interest  of  Fed- 
eration will  be  chiefly  demanded. 

Doctrinally  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  are  one;  hence  we  may 
consider  their  sacrifice  of  doctrine  in 
the  interests  of  Federation  as  the 
same.  They  both  accept  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  with  its 
Calvinistic  foundation — that  God,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  fore- 
ordained whatsoever  comes  to  pass; 
that  he  predestinated  an  elect,  saintly 
few  to  heavenly  glory,  and  equally 
foreordained  that  the  remainder  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  non-elect 
should  be  maintained  in  life  to  all 
eternity,  in  order  that  they  might  suf- 
fer excruciating  pains,  both  mental 
and  physical,  never-ending,  as  a  part 
of  the  supposed  penalty  of  the  "Origi- 
nal Sin"  committed  by  our  first  pa- 
rents in  Eden. 

No  Infants  in  Eternal  Torment. 

Evidently  there  will  be  few  people 
in  these  highly  intelligent  Christian 
bodies  ready  to  insist,  as  our  fore- 
fathers did,  that  this  element  of  faith 
is  essential  to  salvation.  Few  of  us 
would  agree  with  Brother  John  Calvin, 
the  great  architect  of  this  creed,  that 
fellow-Christians  rejecting  this  doc- 
trine should  be  burned  at  the  stake, 
as  Brother  Calvin  decided  in  respect 
to  Brother  Servetus.  No,  thank  God! 
We  have  outgrown  some  of  the  nar- 
rowness which  so  terribly  fettered 
some  of  our  brethren  during  the  dark 
ages. 

Few  any  longer  believe  that  there 
are  "infants  in  hell  not  a  span  long," 
because  non-elect.  Even  where  the 
doctrine  of  Election  is  still  blindly 
held,  few  have  the  temerity  to  state 
their  belief  that  any  innocent  infant 
was  predestinated  to  everlasting  tor- 


ture.' But  Brother  Calvin's  contention, 
expressed  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, is  that  there  are  no  innocent  in- 
fants— that  the  condemnation  of  Orig- 
inal Sin  was  to  eternal  torture  and  that 
Adam's  children,  "born  in  sin  and 
shapen  in  iniquity,"  were  therefore  not 
innocent,  but  guilty — born  under  the 
sentence  of  eternal  torment  and  salva- 
ble  from  it  only  through  membership 
in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  More  Excellent  Way. 

Indeed  we  may  say  that  this  theory 
was  still  older  than  Calvin,  for  did  not 
St.  Augustine  first  declare  the  danger 
of  infants  to  eternal  torture  and  the 
necessity  of  their  being  brought  into 
the  Church  of  Christ  by  baptism  in 
order  to  escape  eternal  torture?  And 
is  not  the  force  of  this  teaching  still 
manifest  amongst  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  as  evidenced  by  their 
fear  to  have  an  infant  die  unbaptized 
— so  that  some,  in  extreme  cases,  even 
practice  "baptism  in  utero"? 

Doctrinally  Methodism  is  indirectly 
opposed  to  Calvinism  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Possibly  Methodists  will 
have  less  to  concede  than  CalvinistS, 
because,  although  in  Wesley's  day  the 
doctrine  of  Free  Grace  was  combated 
on  every  hand,  it  is  now  the  tacit  faith 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Christendom. 
The  doctrine  that  God  had  premedi- 
tated and  irrevocably  foreordained  the 
eternal  tcrture  of  our  race  except  a 
handful  of  the  Elect  was  too  horrible 
a  one  to  stand. 

So  the  Methodist  doctrine  of  Divine 
Love  for  all  and  Free  Grace  as  re- 
spects salvation  has  appealed  more 
and  more  to  the  growing  intelligence 
of  mankind.  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  concede  that  it  will 
matter  little  to  the  thousands  of  mil- 
lions which  all  "orthodox"  creeds  con- 
sign to  eternal  torture  whether  they 
shall  suffer  eternal  agonies  as  a  result 
of  Divine  lovelessness  in  foreordain- 
ing their  sufferings  or  of  Divine  in- 
ability to  outwork  for  their  benefit  the 
supposed  advantages  of  Free  Grace 
arranged  for  them  by  Divine  Love. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  now,  in  the 
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lapping  time  of  this  Gospel  Age  with 
the  oncoming  New  Dispensation,  as 
the  arc  light  casts  the  candle  of  the 
past  into  the  shadow,  so  the  clearer 
light  now  shining  from  the  pages  of 
God's  Word  casts  into  the  shadow  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  "dark  ages,"  re- 
lieving us  of  the  horrible  nightmare 
which  once  beclouded  our  hearts  and 
lives  and  made  us  fearful  of  our  Cre- 
ator as  an  all-powerful,  but  merciless 
sovereign. 

In  this  blessed  light  now  shining 
from  God's  Book  have  we  not  a  basis 
for  Christian  union?  Let  us  see!  If 
we  can  find  in  God's  Word  that  the 
doctrine  of  Election  and  the  doctrine 
of  Free  Grace  are  both  true,  both  Bib- 
lical, but  that  one  belongs  to  the 
Church  in  this  Gospel  Age  and  the 
other  to  mankind  in  general  in  the 
coming  Age,  will  not  this  solve  our 
problem  and  give  us  doctrinal  union 
instead  of  a  mere  federation  based 
upon  the  ignoring  of  doctrine?  We 
can  all  assent  to  this,  therefore  let  us 
examine  the  facts. 

The  Bible  assuredly  declares  a  Di- 
vine election  according  to  a  Divine 
-purpose  foreordained — but  not  such 
an  election  as  Brother  Calvin  outlined. 
God  foreordained  the  selection  of  a 
Church,  predestinating  the  number 
who  would  constitute  its  membership 
and  the  character  of  each  one  who 
would  be  acceptable  as  a  member.  He 
foreordained  tests  as  to  the  worthiness 
.of  these  members  and  the  glorious  re- 
ward that  should  be  theirs  and  a  great 
work  which  they  shall  be  privileged 
to  do  for  mankind — limitedly  now, 
fully  during  the  Kingdom  reign.  Ac- 
customed to  the  election  of  fellow- 
citizens  to  the  Presidency,  to  Con- 
gress, etc.,  where  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  for  blessing  the  non-elect, 
we  should  have  carried  this  same 
thought  to  the  Divine  election  of  the 
Church.  We  should  have  discerned 
that  the  elect  Church,  the  "Seed  of 
Abraham"  (Gal.  3:29),  is  specially 
intended  to  be  the  channel  of  Divine 
blessing  to  "all  the  families  of  the 
earth"  (Gen.  28:14). 

How  strange    that    we    overlooked 


this  and  the  assurance  that  with  the 
completion  of  the  Church  Messiah 
would  exalt  her  in  the  "First  Resur- 
rection" to  be  his  Bride  and  joint-heir 
in  his  Mediatorial  Kingdom,  to  be  es- 
tablished for  the  blessing  of  all  man- 
'kind!  How  strange  that  we  did  not 
notice  that  every  text  of  Scripture 
used  by  our  Methodist  brethren  to  sub- 
stantiate their  doctrine  of  Free  Grace 
belongs  to  the  New  Age!  As,  for  in- 
stance, the  Bible,  after  telling  us  of 
the  completion  of  the  Church,  now 
espoused  to  the  Lord,  and  after  her 
marriage  or  union  with  him  at  his 
Second  Coming,  as  "the  Bride,  the 
Lamb's  Wife,"  tells  that  then  "the 
Spirit  and  the  Bride  shall  say,  Come, 
and  whosoever  will  may  come  and 
take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." — 
Rev.  22 :17. 

Failure  to  Rightly  Divide  the  Word  of 
Truth. 

Ah,  yes,  we  failed  disastrously  to 
keep  the  Apostle's  command,  "Study 
to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
Truth"  (2  Tim.  2:15).  We  failed  to 
thus  divide  the  Truth  and  to  note  the 
portion  applicable  now  and  the  other 
portion  applicable  during  the  office  of 
the  Mediator.  Thank  God,  we  are  not 
yet  too  old  to  learn.  We  surely  have 
been  thoroughly  sickened  by  our  mis- 
taken interpretations  of  the  past, 
which  made  nonsense  of  both  the  doc- 
trines— Election  and  Free  Grace — and 
worse  than  this,  defamed  and  vilified 
our  Heavenly  Father,  "the  God  of  all 
Grace." 

In  the  light  now  shining  we  may  see 
that  the  terms  of  the  Divine  election 
of  the  Church  are  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  without  partiality,  except  as 
regards  character  and  faithfulness. 
Those  now  called  with  the  heavenly 
calling  to  be  of  "the  elect"  are  indeed 
invited  to  eternal  life  on  the  spirit 
plane,  to  be  like  unto  the  angels,  but 
more  exalted,  while  the  opportunities 
to  be  granted  to  the  world  in  general 
during  the  Mediatorial  reign  will  be 
inferior,  earthly,  restitutionary — yet 
grand.— Acts  3:19-21. 
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But  this  difference  of  reward  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  severer  trials 
and  testings  of  those  now  called  to  be 
of  the  elect.  They  must  walk  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight.  They  must  take  up 
their  cross  and  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth.  They  must 
count  their  lives  not  dear  unto  them, 
but  willingly  sacrifice  their  earthly  in- 
terests that  they  may  be  participators 
with  their  Redeemer  in  glory,  honor 
and  immortality,  and  in  his  great  work 
of  the  future — the  blessing  of  the 
world  of  mankind  with  a  mental, 
moral,  social  and  physical  uplift. 

The  Proper  View  of  Election. 

Cannot  we  all,  Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  and  all 
others  of  God's  people,  unite  as  one 
body  upon  this  Scriptural  hypothesis? 
Are  we  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of 
this  election — that  they  are  sufficiently 
stringent  to  exclude  all  except  the 
saintly?  Hearken  to  the  Apostle's 
declaration,  which  we  once  so  griev- 
ously misunderstood:  He  says  of 
God's  election,  "Whom  he  did  fore- 
know he  also  did  predestinate  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son." 
In  other  words,  when  our  Heavenly 
Father  foreknew  and  predetermined 
to  gather  an  elect  Church  as  the  Bride 
of  Christ,  he  also  predetermined  that 
none  could  be  members  of  it  unless 
they  attained  through  faith  and  obedi- 
ence in  the  School  of  Christ  character- 
likeness  to  Jesus — heart  likeness  to 
him — hence,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an 
obedience  of  the  flesh  to  his  Law. 

Surely  no  one  will  claim  that  any 
but  a  little  flock  has  ever  attained  to 
this  honored  condition;  hence  our  for- 
mer ideas  respecting  the  non-elect 
would  consign  the  majority  of  our 
families,  neighbors,  friends  and  all 
the  heathen  to  endless  woe.  But  now 
how  differently  we  see  in  God's  Word 
that  the  elect  class  is  selected  in  ad- 
vance, that  in  God's  due  time,  with  the 
Redeemer,  it  may  bless  every  creature 
with  fullest  opportunity  to  return  to 
human  perfection  in  a  Paradise  re- 
gained— restored  during  the  Times  of 
Restitution. 


This  proposition  of  the  Scriptures 
includes  those  who  have  gone  down 
to  the  prison-house  of  death — into 
Sheol,  into  Hades,  both  the  evil  and 
the  good.  All  shall  then  know,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  that  "Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted 
death  for  every  man."  They  shall 
know  that  the  redeeming  blood  was 
not  shed  in  vain,  but  will  secure  to 
each  member  of  Adam's  race,  not  eter- 
nal life,  but  an  opportunity  to  attain 
eternal  life — either  on  the  heavenly 
plane  during  this  Age  or  on  the 
earthly  plane  during  the  Messianic 
Kingdom. 

Have  we  not,  in  this  beautiful  elec- 
tion of  the  Bible,  the  basis  for  the 
grandest  of  all  hopes,  the  highest  of 
all  ambitions,  to  be  "heirs  of  God  and 
joint-heirs  wjth  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord?"  Can  we  want  more  than  this 
for  ourselves?  And  does  it  not  en- 
hance the  glory  of  this  prize  to  have 
the  prospect  of  conquering  the  world 
for  Jesus  and  for  the  Father  during 
the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  ever  can  be  conquered 
— God's  way? 

Is  it  not  for  this  Kingdom  that  our 
Redeemer  taught  us  to  pray,  "Thy 
Kingdom  come;  Thy  Will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven?"  Is  it 
not  for  this  Kingdom  that  he  taught 
us  to  wait,  saying,  "Fear  not,  little 
flock;  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleas- 
ure to  give  you  the  Kingdom"?  (Luke 
12:32.)  Is  it  not  for  this  Kingdom, 
that  the  world  waits?  "Unto  him 
every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue 
confess."  "The  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  fill  the  whole  earth."  "All 
shall  know  him  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest."  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  every  soul  which  will  not  hear 
that  Prophet  shall  be  destroyed  from 
amongst  the  people." — Acts  3:23. 

Shall  we,  then,  stop  merely  with  an 
outward  federation  or  confederacy? 
Shall  we  not  rather  unite  our  hearts 
and  heads  and  hands  along  the  lines 
of  the  Divine  promise  given  to  us — 
"In  thee  and  in  thy  Seed  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ?"- 
Gal.  3:29. 


The  Japanese  Nation,  Its  Land,  Its 
People,  and  Its  Life :  With  Special 
Consideration  to  Its  Relations  with 
the  United  States,  by  Inazo  Nitobe, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Im- 
perial University,  Tokyo;  Japanese- 
Exchange  Professor  to  American 
Universities. 

This  book  has  the  good  fortune  to 
come  from  the  pen  of  a  scholar  and 
thinker  who  is  not  only  imbued  with 
the  history  and  the  ideals  of  his  own 
country  but  who,  through  his  cosmo- 
politan  training  and    his    familiarity 
with  the  traditions  of  other  lands,  can 
present  the  spirit  of  the  East  in  terms 
of  Western  thought  and  render  what 
might  otherwise  seem  alien  and  unas- 
similable,    familiar   and    sympathetic. 
The  book  will  be  a  revelation  to  those 
who    have     ill-substantiated     notions 
about  the  Japanese.     The  author  has 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  present 
trend  of  thought  in  our  own  universi- 
ties regarding  the  relations  and  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident  and  from  his  viewpoint  he 
makes  them  clear  in  a  strong  and  in- 
teresting way.     It  may  interest  Cali- 
fornians  to  know  that  his  first  lectures 
in  this  country  on  Japan  were  deliv- 
ered at  the  Stanford  University.    That 
lecture,  a  very  important  one,  entitled 
'Peace  Over  the  Pacific,"  is  in  the  ap- 
pendix.    A  map  indicating  the  great 
trade  routes  of  the   Pacific  ocean   is 
inserted. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  and  London,  $1.50  net. 


bids  fair  to  approach  the  success  of 
the  earlier  works  that  gave  Mrs.  Rice 
fame.     In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that    those    that    had 
thought  of  Mrs.  Rice  only  as  humorist, 
an  opinion  based  on  her  first  successes, 
"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch" 
and  "Lovey  Mary,"  today  see  the  ful- 
filment  of   the   late   Richard   Watson 
Gilder's  prediction  that  she  would  suc- 
ceed notably  when    drawing    on    "a 
broader  canvas."     She  did  not    have 
far  to  go  to  find  either  the  "broader 
canvas"  nor  the  characters  with  which 
to  people  it,  for,  like  "Mrs.  Wiggs," 
the  new  novel  is  in  her  own  Kentucky, 
and,  again,  like  the  beloved  philoso- 
pher of  the  cabbage  patch,  is  filled 
with  humor  of  the  kind  one  expects 
from  Mrs.  Rice.      The  central  figure, 
however,  is  a  wildflower  heroine  who, 
through   misunderstandings   due   to   a 
series  of  dramatic  incidents,  is  parted 
from  the  man  of  her  choice  and  weds 
an   elderly   scholar.     The    lover    re- 
turns to  face  charges  that  had  been 
made  against  him,  and    there    arise 
complications  that  confirm  Mrs.  Rice's 
skill  as  a  story  teller.     The  restora- 
tion of  a  boy's  power  of  speech  is  one 
of  the  unusual  means  by  which  the 
tangled  situation  is  made  straight. 


"A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill,"  by 

Mrs.  Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

"A  Romance  of    "Billy-Goat    Hill," 
Mrs.  Alice  Hegan  Rice's  new  novel, 


"Kismet!"  by  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Widney. 
Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 

"Dying,  but  not  dead!  The  Turk  is 
a  twentieth  century  anachronism.  His 
life  is  in  the  past.  By  the  waters  of 
the  Golden-  Horn  he  sits  dreaming 
away  the  years,  heedless  of  the  world- 
stir  about  him ;  and  in-  his  dreams  he 
lives  for  Semitic  Islam  over  again  the 
days  of  Good  Haroun  of  Bagdad; 
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while  from  minaret  at  evening  fall 
goes  out  upon  the  still  air  as  of  old 
the  muezzin's  cry,  Allah  il  Allah! 
And  the  future?  "Kismet!!'  and  he 
turns  again  to  his  dreams. 

"Kismet!  for  he  knows  the  land  is 
not  his ;  and  he  feels  the  hour  of  doom. 
Islam  has  ever  existed  only  as  an 
armed  camp  upon  European  soil.  Its 
tenure  has  been  that  of  the  sojourner; 
not  the  abider.  It  was  so  with  the 
Moor  in  Spain.  It  is  so  with  the  Turk 
by  the  Bosphorus.  The  Turk  recog- 
nized this  uncertain  tenure  from  the 
beginning,  and  moved  in,  rather  than 
built.  The  churches  of  Constantine 
became  the  mosques  of  Mohammed, 
with  only  the  Christian  symbols  plas- 
tered over;  and  now,  after  three  cen- 
turies, the  stucco  is  peeling  off,  and 
the  Greek  inscriptions  stand  revealed, 
mutely  prophesying  of  the  end." 

So  reads  a  bit  of  prophecy  and  his- 
toric philosophy  by  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Widney,  in  his  great  work  on  "Race 
Life  of  the  Aryan  Peoples,"  written 
and  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company  before  the  recent  war  of  the 
Allies  against  Turkey  began. 


Prototypes  of  Dr.  Lavendar  in  "The 
Voice,"  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland. 
Dr.  Lavendar,  the  lovable  character 
of  Margaret  Deland's  "Old  Chester 
Tales"  was  acknowledged  by  that 
author  in  a  recent  interview  to  be  a 
composite  of  two  clergymen  whom 
she  had  known  in  her  childhood — one 
her  uncle,  Dr.  William  Campbell, 
president  of  Rutgers  College,  and  the 
other  Dr.  Preston,  at  one  time  an  Epis- 
copal rector  in  Pittsburg.  As  is  now 
generally  known,  Manchester,  a  sub- 
urb of  Pittsburg,  was  the  original  of 
Old  Chester.  The  latest  appearance 
of  Dr.  Lavendar  is  in  Mrs.  Deland's 
just-published  holiday  book,  "The 
Voice." 


"Memoirs  Relating  to  Fouche."     Pub- 
lished by  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co. 
"Memoirs  Relating  to  Fouche,  Min- 
ister of  Police  under  Napoleon,"  which 
are  just  published  by  Sturgis  &  Wal- 


ton Company,  were  first  issued  in  Sep- 
tember, 1824,  under  the  title  Memoires 
de  Joseph  Fouche,  due  d'Otrante,  min- 
istre  de  la  police  generale.  Their  suc- 
cess was  instant.  The  Memoirs  had 
in  fact  been  written  by  Alphonse  de 
Beauchamp  from  autographic  notes 
and  authentic  documents.  This  was 
proven  by  the  numerous  details  they 
contained,  and  which  no  one  but 
Fouche  could  have  known.  The  book 
is  an  absorbing  account  of  the  event- 
ful days  of  the  Directorate,  the  Con- 
sulate and  Empire,  and  is  of  great  his- 
toric value  and  the  liveliest  and  most 
piquant  interest. 


"Stories  of   Lincoln."     Published   by 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Stories  told  by  Lincoln  and  anec- 
dotes related  about  him  are  prized  for 
their  own  sakes  and  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  his  character.  Of  such 
tales  Anthony  Gross,  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  Lincoln's  life,  has  made  a 
large  and  well  discriminated  collec- 
tion, contained  in  the  book  entitled 
"Lincoln's  Own  Stories,"  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers.  The  story- 
telling itself  is  the  phase  of  the  Presi- 
dent's character  perhaps  that  brings 
him  closest  to  us,  and  the  stories  with 
the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
them  arc  vividly  illustrative  of  the 
wit,  wisdom  and  resourcefulness  that 
have  become  permanently  associated 
with  his  name.  So  much  in  the  form 
of  anecdote  about  one  man  might 
hardly  prove  readable  if  the  man  were 
any  one'  except  Lincoln;  but  in  Mr. 
Gross's  collection  there  is  a  sufficient 
variety  to  make  continuous  reading  en- 
joyable, while  every  tale  or  incident 
is  marked  by  a  pungency  of  humor  or 
greatness  of  mind  which  declares  its 
source.  Mr.  Gross  has  carefully  sifted 
the  true  from  the  false,  the  unimport- 
ant from  the  really  significant;  he 
presents  a  compilation  authentic  and 
practically  complete.  The  anecdotes 
touch  upon  every  side  of  his  nature 
and  cover  every  period  of  his  career. 
There  are  stories  of  his  boyhood,  of 
his  law  practice  and  circuit-riding,  of 
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his  experiences  as  a  country  politi- 
cian, incidents  of  the  debate  with 
Douglas,  and  finally  records  of  his 
sayings,  his  keen  judgments  sometimes 
expressed  in  jest,  during  the  years  of 
terrible  strain  and  responsibility  in 
Washington:  Some  of  these  anecdotes 
are  familiar,  but  they  can  never  be  too 
often  retold,  and  it  is  no  small  matter 
to  have  them  in  their  true  and  original 
form.  Of  those  which  are  not  in  com- 
mon circulation  and  not  likely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  course  of  general  read- 
.ing,  there  is  a  vastly  larger  number. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nearly 
every  reader  will  find  in  this  book  of 
Gross's  much  about  Lincoln  that  is  new 
to  him  and  decidedly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 


"Comrade  Yetta."    Published  by  Mac- 

millan  Co.,  New  York. 
Added  interest  is  given  to  Albert  Ed- 
wards' new  book,  "Comrade  Yetta," 
through  the  garment  workers'  strike  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Edwards  would 
seem  to  have  anticipated  this  upheaval 
—for  his  story,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly,  is  said  to  be  an  accu- 
rate picture  not  alone  of  the  conditions 
which  brought  about  the  strike,  but  of 
the  strike  itself.  The  central  character 
of  the  book  is  a  garment  worker  in 
whose  life  there  is  much  that  is  signifi- 
cant and  much  that  bears  directly  on 
the  big  industrial  revolt  which  is  cre- 
ating so  much  comment  at  the  present 
time. 


Books  for  All  Classes.  To  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

Books  for  all  classes  of  readers  are 
found  on  the  list  announced  for  early 
spring  publication  by  the  Thomas  Y.. 
Crowell  Company.  Fiction  is  repre- 
sented by  a  strong  novel  of  unusual 
plot,  entitled  "A  Superman  in  Being," 
by  Litchfield  Woods;  "The  Debt,"  a 
lively  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  story 
of  South  African  life,  by  William 
Westrupp;  and  by  Samuel  W.  Odell's 
"Princess  Athura,"  a  brilliant  histori- 
cal romance  dealing  with  events  in  an- 


cient Persia.  Kate  F.  Kimball's  "Eng- 
lish Cathedral  Journey"  is  a  notable 
addition  to  the  Crowell  Travel  Stories. 
For  boys  there  is  an  informing  work 
on  "How  to  Play  Baseball."  Dr.  Ori- 
son Swett  Marden  has  written  a  new 
optimistic  book,  "The  Joys  of  Living," 
and  two  attractive  volumes  on  effi- 
ciency lines,  "The  Progressive  Busi- 
ness Man"  and  "The  Exceptional  Em- 
ployee." New  Thought  is  summed  up 
in  enlightening  and  convincing  fashion 
by  Charles  Brodie  Patterson  in  his 
"What  is  New  Thought?"  The  list 
closes  with  a  translation  of  Karl  Mor- 
tensen's  "Handbook  of  Norse  Myth- 
ology," which  has  gone  through  many 
editions  in  the  Danish  original  and 
should  prove  equally  popular  among 
students  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 


"The  Problem  of  Christianity."  To  be 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York. 

Professor  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard 
University,  sailed  last  week  for  Eng- 
land, where  at  Oxford  University  he 
will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
"The  Real  World  and  the  Christian 
Ideas."  These  lectures  will  later  be 
gathered  together  and  those  which  Dr. 
Royce  delivered  before  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute on  "The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Life"  added  to  them,  and  the  whole 
published  in  two  volumes  under  the 
general  title,  "The  Problem  of  Chris- 
tianity." The  work  will  probably  ap- 
pear in  April. 


The  author  of  "A  Vagabond  Jour- 
ney Around  the  World,"  Harry  A. 
Franck,  mailed  from  Quito  December 
31st  the  complete  manuscript  of  his 
new  book,  "Zone  Policeman  88," 
which  The  Century  Co.  will  publish  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  put  through  the 
press.  The  new  book  deals  with 
Franck's  experiences  as  plain  clothes 
policeman  and  census  taker  during 
five.months  in  Panama  before  starting 
on  his  long  tramp  through  the  wilds 
of  South  America. 
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"The  Island  of  Beautiful  Things,"  by 
Will  Allen  Dromgoole. 

An  author  whose  art  can  hold 
equally  the  interest  of  both  men  and 
women  is  an  exception,  but  Miss  Will 
Allen  Dromgoole,  the  brilliant  South- 
ern writer,  has  accomplished  this  with 
success  in  "The  Island  of  Beautiful 
Things."  With  delightful  precision  of 
vision  and  style,  she  gives  us  a  love 
story  of  the  South.  It  is  the  first  time 
she  has  interpreted  this  phase  of  life, 
and  her  conception  and  treatment  is 
decidedly  original.  Through  a  little 
child  a  strong  "fighting  man,"  who  has 
lost  all  confidence  in  human  nature, 
is  led  to  put  his  trust  in  humanity  once 
more — and  in  a  woman.  The  author 
has  developed  the  story  so  sympatheti- 
cally that  the  book  and  the  people  in 
it  will  linger  long  in  the  reader's 
memory. 

Illustrated  in  color  by  Edmund  H. 
Garrett.  Net,  $1.23;  postpaid,  $1.40. 
Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


"The  Secret  of  the  Clan."    A  story  for 
girls.    By  Alice  Brown. 

Imagine  four  girls  of  fifteen  or 
thereabouts,  a  delightful  grandmother 
with  whom  they  live  and  who  believes 
that  young  people  should  have  some 
secrets  and  do  things  their  own  way, 
a  governess  who  knows  how  to  dance 
and  how  to  get  up  amateur  plays,  an 
uncle  who  wants  to  appear  gruff,  but 
in  reality  loves  the  "imps,"  as  he  calls 
his  nieces,  and  you  have  the  funda- 
mentals out  of  which  Miss  Brown's 
wholly  absorbing  story  is  built. 

Published  by  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo, 
$1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.38. 


"A  Wanderer  in  Florence,"  by  Edward 
V.  Lucas. 

Mr.  Lucas  has  shown  in  his  wander- 
ings in  many  lands  that  he  is  an  intel- 
lectual loiterer  absorbing  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  country  and  the  soul  of 
its  people,  rather  than  a  keen-eyed  re- 


porter eager  to  catch  the  train  for  the 
next  stopping  place  and  content  with 
mere  diagramatic  descriptions.  He 
seems  as  much  at  home  in  Florence  as 
in  London,  and  the  illustrations  which 
have  distinguished  his  previous  books 
are  as  numerous  and  noteworthy  as 
heretofore. 

Published  by  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  Decorated  cloth,  12mo, 
$1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.89.  Leather, 
$2.50  net. 

"The     Flowing     Road,"     by     Caspar 
Whitney. 

Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  when  asked  re- 
cently for  a  sketch  of  his  life  threw  up 
his  hands  at  the  idea:  "Heavens — 
don't  ask  me  to  write  the  story  of  my 
life.  All  I  can  say  is  I've  always  been 
a  wilderness  wanderer,  beginning  with 
my  first  venture  at  nine  years  when  I 
ran  away  from  a  Connecticut  board- 
ing school,  into  the  woods,  where  I 
lived  for  three  days  on  stray  farmer 
turkeys,  while  all  the  school  and  the 
country  side  were  looking  for  me,  and 
finally  caught  up  with  me.  I  was  in 
the  saddle  for  nearly  eight  years  rid- 
ing and  hunting  continuously  through 
the  Rocky  Mountain  section  from 
Mexico  (and  into  Mexico)  up  to  and 
into  Canada.  I  wanted  to  see  the  other 
kinds  of  wilderness  in  the  world,  so 
I  went  to  the  Far  East — India,  Burma, 
Siam,  East  Indies,  Malay,  etc.,  and 
through  South  America,  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies  and,  snow-shoed  from  the 
railroad  through  the  Barren  Grounds 
down  to  the  Arctic  Coast.  My  chief 
interest  in  all  my  hunting  and  wilder- 
ness adventuring  has  not  been  the 
hunting — i.  e.,  the  killing — but  to  see 
the  wilderness  itself  and  the  wild  life 
.  in  its  home." 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of 
Mr.  Whitney's  interesting  travels  will 
find  great  pleasure  in  reading  his  latest 
book,  "The  Flowing  Road,"  a  record 
of  five  expeditions  into  the  heart  of 
South  America. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia. 
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A 


Complexion 

Worth 
Looking  At 


THERE     are    few     things 
better    worth    looking    at 
than  a  beautiful  woman  with  a 
beautiful  complexion. 

As  regards  beauty  of  con- 
tour, that  is  primarily  the  en- 
dowment of  nature,  but  beauty 
of  complexion  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  complete  per- 
sonal beauty,  is  an  attribute  that 
can  be  acquired  by  anyone, 
by  the  daily  use  of 

Pears' 
Soap 

the    finest    complexion   beauti- 
fier  in  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple 
or  more  easy,  or  more  pleasant 
than  this  putting  on  of  a  beau- 
tiful complexion. 

Just  Pears'  Soap  and  pure 
water^nothing  more.  It  is 
nature  assisting  nature.  Pears' 
Soap  is  composed  entirely  of. 
natural,  beautifying  elements, 
and  is  pure  in  every  particle. 


Pears'  Soap  keeps  the  skin  in  perfect  health3 
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The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn 

By  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 

'The  best  he  has  yet  written." — New  York   Sun 
"It  is  full  of  the  most  delightful  reading." 

—  Philadelphia  Ledger 
"No  bit  of  the  old  charm  wanting  in    The 

Arm-Chair   at  the   Inn.' "—Boston    Herald 


Illustrated. 


Scientific     Sprague 

By  FRANCIS  LYNDE 
Author  of  "The  Price"  and 
"The  Taming  of  Red  Butte 
Western" 

Scientific  Sprague  Is 
a  government  engineer 
with  a  passion  for  am- 
ateur  detective  work. 
This  he  has  a  chance  to 
gratify  through  the 
tangles  of  difficulties 
that  enmesh  the  work 
of  his  friend,  a  railroad 
superintendent  of  the 
old  Red  Butte  Western. 
How  he  unravels  them 
is  told  in  the  graphic 
narration  of  a  half-dozen 
exciting  and  mysterious 
episodes. 

Illustrated 
$i.«$  net;  by  mail  $1.3; 

Mary     Pechell 

By  MRS.  BELLOC 
LOWNDES 

Author  of  "Jane  Oglander," 
"The  Chink  in  the  Armour," 
etc. 

Si.3o  net;  by  mail  $1.38 


S1.3O  net;  postpaid  $1.44 


HENRY  VAN  DYKE'S 

First  Large  Volume  of  Fiction  in  Five  Years 

The     Unknown    Quantity 

A  Book  of  Romance  and  Some  Half-Told  Tales 


Many  handsome  illustrations  In  color  and 

black   and   white 
Price  $1.50  net;  by  nail  Si.66 

A  new  work  of  fiction  by  Henry  van 
Dyke  is  an  event  in  literature,  eagerly 
waited  for  by  the  many  thousands  who 
have  read  his  "Days  Off,"  "The  Blue 
Flower,"  "The  Ruling  Passion."  This 
new  book  is  his  most  important  work 
of  prose.  Dealers  are  prepared  to 
meet  the  great  demand. 


The  Red  Cross  Girl 

By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

You  know  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Davis's  stories  when  they 
represent  the  height  of  his  great  story-telling  talent.  These  do. 
The  feeling  is,  he  never  excelled  if  he  ever  equaled  "The  Red 
Cross  Girl"  or  "The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Crescent."  The  others 
are  worthy  to  be  in  the  same  collection.  $1.25  net;  postpaid  $i. 3s 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


THE 

ARMCHAIR 
AT  THE  INN 


The    Turnstile 


By  A.  E.  W.  MASON 

The  romance  of  Ha 
Rames,  vivid,  forceful 
adventurer,  fighting  up- 
ward in  politics  with  the 
steady  calculation  that 
took  him  "farthest 
South,"  and  of  Cynthia 
Daventry,  idealist  and 
heiress— this  is  the  cen- 
tral theme  in  a  novel  of 
variegated  character  and 
incident  that  begins 
on  the  plain-tracts  of 
Argentina  but  shifts  to 
the  political  stage  of 
England. 

Si.jo  net:  by  m»     | 


THE 

RED 

CROSS 

GIRL 


153  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Avoid  Delays  and  Breakdowns 


USE 


ZEROLENE 

The  Best  Automobile  Oil  That  is  Made" 


Zerolene   leaves   no  carbon   and   keeps    its   proper 
"body"  under  all  conditions 

Insist  on  Zerolene  in  the  original  packages,  put  up  in  54, 1  and  5  gallon  cans 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

Standard    Oil    Company 

(California) 
461   Market  Street  San  Francisco 


COMFORT      SERVICE      SCENERY 

ON    THE 

WESTERN    PACIFIC 

Are   Unequalled 
A  Wonderway  Through  Pictureland 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER  ROUTE 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
ANY  WESTERN   PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

MS  MARKET  STREET,   Palace   Hotel.      Phone  Sutler  1651. 

MARKET   STREET    FERRY    DEPOT.      Phone    Kearny  4980. 

1S2«   BROADWAY,  OAKLAND.     Phone  Oakland  132. 


xil 
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Hitchcock  Military   Academy 

San  Rafael,   Cal. 


One   of  the   Four   Main   Halls 


A  HOME  school  for    boys,    separate    rooms,    large 
campus,  progressive,  efficient,  thorough,  Govern- 
ment   detail    and    full    corps     of     experienced 
instructors,   accredited  to  the  Universities. 

Ideally  located  in    the    picturesque    foothills  of 
Marin    County,     fifteen     miles     from    San     Francisco. 
Founded  1878.        Easter  term  begins  January  6,  1913. 
Catalogue  on   application. 

REX  W.  SHERER  and  S.  J.  HALLEY,  Principals 
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[he   German  Savings 
and   Loan   Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
ivings  Incorporated  1868        Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
ember   of   the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Payment 

of  Deposits  only : 

ISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  St..  Between  21st  and  22nd 
ICHMOND  DIST.  BRANCH,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
A1GHT  ST.  BRANCH.  S.  W.  C«r.  Haight  and  Belvedere 


December  31,  1912: 


ssets 

apital  actually  paid  op  in  cash 
.eserve  and  Contingent  Funds    - 
mployees'  Pension  Fund 
[umber  of  Depositors 


$53.315,495.84 

1.000,000.00 

1,706,879.63 

148.850.22 

-     59.144 


Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  a.  ra.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m..  except 
latnrdays  to  12  o'clock  m.  and  Saturday  evenings  from  6:30 
i 'dock  p.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m.  for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 


A  Merry  Christmas 
for  that  Boy  of  Yours! 


El  Your  boy's  Christmas  will  be  the  happiest 
•  ever.  If  you  will  send  him  THE  BOYS' 

1L  MAGAZINE.  It  is  a  a  iff  that  lante  o 
vtl  u-holf  i/ear.  THE  BOYS' MAGAZINE  is  chock 
full  of  just  the  klndof  reading  you  want  i/our 
boy  to  have.  Clean,  Inspiring  stories  written 
by  such  noted  boys'  authors  as  Hugh  Pen- 
dexter,  Everett  T.  Tomllnson,  Wm.  Heyll- 
ger,  etc.,  etc.  Pra<-ti<-nl  and  instructive  de- 
partmentsdevoted  to  Electricity,  Mechanics, 
Photography,  Carpentry,  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Stamps  and  Coins.  THE  BOYS' 
MAQAZINE  is  beautifully  illustrated 
throughout — each  Issue  has  a  new  hand- 
some cover  in  colors. 

i  ¥  TITs  r1  A  HI  n  edits  THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE. 

W/ll    IrK    I    /IMP    Mr-    CanlP    ls    known    every- 
IWrlAlll.iI\   V/flifll      where    as   America's    highest 
authority  on  Athletics.    Every  boy  should  read  bis  ideas  of 
true,  manly  sportsmanship. 
nniiSiW  ft  W    4\TT<rin  •   F°K  OXLYtl.no  we  will  send 

SPFriAI  OFFFR!  y°«  THB  B°YS>  MAGAZINE 

Ol.  IA/1/lLi  UllLiIVl  for  a  whole  year  «>„<  a  copy  of 
the  most  useful  and  practical  book  you  ever  read,  "Fifty  Ways 
for  Boys  to  Karn  Money, "  anrl  this  Electric  Engine.  This  engine 
is  a  perfect  piece  of  workmanship.  It  is  considerably  larger  than 
nn.  Runs  l.ooorevolutionsa  minute  on  one  dry  battery, 
y  to  operate.    A 
:  mechanical  and 
scientific  Ingenuity.  Send 
in   your  subset  iption   to- 
•day.   It  will  have  immedi- 
ate    attention     and     the 
engine  and  hook  will  be 
forwarded    at    once,    all 
transportation    charges 
prepaid.    Satisfaction,   or 
money  refunded. 
The  Scott  F.  Redtleld  Co. 
645  Main  SI ,  Smethoort,  Pa. 

THK  B()YS  MAVAZiXKut 
'•nidi,  <0c  o  copy. 


A   Skin    of    Beauty   Is   a   Joy   Forever. 
DR.    T.    FELIX   GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 


or  Magical  Beautifier 


PURIFIES 
as  well  as 
Beautifies 
the  Skin. 
No  other 
Cosmetic 
will  do  It. 


Removes   Tan.    Pimple*. 
Freckles.  Moth  Patch**, 
Rash     and     Skin     Dto- 
eases  and  every 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
ne* detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  M 
years ;  no  other 
has,  and  Is  BO 
harmless  w  e 
taste  It  to  be 
sure  it  !•  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  d  1  s  1 1  n- 
guished  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  roods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c  by  mall. 

Gouraud's    Poudre  Subtile 
Removes  Superfluous  Hair.     Price  $1  by  mall. 
FERD  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New  York  City. 


Construction  News 
Press  GUppings 


Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  Information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  Industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

147  Fifth   Avenue.  CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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vose 


This  VOSe  style  of  Home 
Grand  is  a  splendid  erand 
piano,  suited  for  any  home 
and  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  tone,  touch  and 
magnificent  wearing  quali- 
ties of  the 


Vose  Pianos 


are  only  explained  by  the 
exclusive  patented  feat- 
ures and  the  high-grade 
material  and  superb 
workmanship  that  enter 
into  their  construction. 


We  deliver,  when  request - 
e  1,  direct  from  our  1 
free  of  charge,  and  ^ 
tee  perfect  satisfaction. 


Liberal  allowance  made   for  old 
pianos.      Time   payments  accepted. 


FREE  —If  you  are  interested  in  pianos  let  us  send  you  our 
illustrated  catalog  that  gives  full  information. 


vose  &  SONS  PIANO  co. 

189  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mas*. 


Hotel 

St. 

Francis 

SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under   the 

management  of 

JAMES   WOODS 


EUROPEAN     PLA1S 
From   $2.00   up 


Named    after    the    patron    saint    of   its    city,    this    Hotel    expresses    the    comfortable    spirit    of 

old    California     Hospitality 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When   writing  Advertisers. 


$1.00   brings 

*~  this  cut 

glass  water  set 

to  vour  home. 


ONLY 


$1.1 


THIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

Is  unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  In 
erery  particular.  Order  quick— allotment  is  small.  Send  $1.00  for  on* 
years  subscription  to  COMMON. SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
you  may  pay  $1.00  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
payments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  is  to  introduce 
the  Magazine  into  every  home.  Address  Dept.  76. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.     Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  Inlaid  Woods  of  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  -with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  and  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home — on  such  easy  terms — 
mail  us  Ji.oo  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
afterwirdi  you  may  pay  ii.oo  a 
month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
•nd  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 
DCD(.  75.  91  Library  Court.  r 


ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 


DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading.  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political.  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 


88    FIRST    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Kearny   392. 


and  themselves 
from   all   blouse 
bother  by  looking  for 
and    making    sure   of    the 
label  shown  above. 


LGDK/or  the  LOOP 

BLOUSE A BOYS 


retails  for  less  and  for  more 
than  a  dollar,  but  those  made 
of  Fine  Madras,  controlled 
by  us,  designated  as  "RANGE 
3200,"  at  that  price  are 
distinctly  different.  Your 
dealer  will  blouse  your  boy 
as  he  never  was  bloused 
before  if  you  say  "3200." 

-Ask  the  mother  of  boys  that  luear  thern- 
THEN  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


M 


bayde  K*E  BLOUSE  MAKERS 

K'E  BUILDING,          CLEVELAND,  O. 

New  York  Salesroom.  220  Fifth  Avenue. 
Chicago  Salesroom,  603  Medinah  Bldg. 
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Sews  Leather 
Quickly 


Wonderful  Automatic 

Stitcher 


MYERS 

Famous  Lock  Stitch 
SEWING  AWL 


Tools  In 
the  Handle 


IS  the  original  and  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  invented. 
It  is  designed  for  speedy  stitching,  to  be  used  by  all  classes,  the  inexperienced  as  well 
as  the  mechanic.  Its  simplicity  makes  it  a  practical  tool  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilled.  With  this  tool  you  can  mend  harness,  shoes, 
tents,  awnings,  pulley-belts,  carpets,  saddles,  buggy-tops,  suitcases,  dashboards  or  any 
heavy  material.  You  can  sew  up  wire  cuts  on  horses  and  cattle,  therefore  the  veterin- 
arian and  stockman  find  it  indispensable.  The  patent  needle  is  diamond  point  and 
will  cut  through  the  thickest  of  leather.  It  has  a  groove  to  contain  the 
thread,  running  the  full  length  through  the  shank,  overcoming  any  danger  of 
cutting  off  the  thread  when  sewing  heavy  material. 

The  reel  carrying  the  waxed  thread  is  in  •  most  convenient  position  under  the  finger*'  ends,  so 
that  the  tension  can  be  controlled  at  will  by  a  simple  movement  of  the  finger*  on  the  reel  ami  the 
thread  can  be  taken  up  or  let  out  a*  desired.  This  feature  is  very  essential  tn  a  device  of  this 
kind.  These  are  exclusive  features:  Convenient  to  carry— Alwavs  ready  to  mend  a  rip  or  tear 
in  any  emergency—  Tools  in  the  hollow  of  the  handle— Assorted  needle* — A  *uj>r>ly  of  waxed 
thread—Wrench  and  screw-driver  combined.  Complete  with  instruction*,  for  4I£1  OO 


Though  it  is  not  necessary,  a  holder  for  the 
leather  sometime*  speeds  the  work.  One  can 
easily  be  made  by  sawing  a  barrel  stave  in 
two — a  bolt  and  thumb  screw  inserted  near 
the  center,  and  the  lower  ends  hinged 
to  suitable  piece  of  wood. 


Illustration  shows  the  proper  way  to  start 
sewing  with  the  Myers  Lock  Stitch  Sewing 
Awl.  Note  that  the  thread  is  shortened  logo 
clear  through.  The  forefinger  must  hold  thread 
spool  from  turning,  until  needle  has  carried 
shortened  thread  entirely  through  leather. 


Prices  of  Awl  and  Supplies  Postpaid 


Sewing   Awl   Complete,    ready   for   use 
Needles,  extra  assorted 
Thread.  26-yard  skeins,  waxed 
Reels,  with  thread,  waxed 


tl.OO 

each  lOc,  per  dozen  .76 
each  lOc,  per  dozen  l.OO 
each  10c.  per  dozen  1.6O 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER! 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY.    21  Suitrr  Street.  Ssa  Francisco.  Csl. 

Please  send  MYERS  FAMOUS   LOCK  STITCH    AWL  and  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  for  ONE  year  to  the  following  address  for  $2  enclosed. 


Name. 
Street. 
City_ 


State 
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THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School  of  Acting 

in  America. 

The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic   Art 


Advantages: 

Professional  Experience  While  Studying 
Positions  Secured  for  Graduates 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course 

Students  Can  Enter  Any  Time 

Arrangements   can   be   made    with  Mr.  Gerson  for 
Amateur  and  Professional  Coaching 

Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School  Building 

MCALLISTER  and  HYDE  STREETS 

SAN    FI;.\N(  I  SCO.  CAL. 
Write  for  Catalogue 


Manzanita  Hall 


PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  preparing  boys  and  young 
men  for  entrance  to  the  universities.  The  loca- 
tion adjacent  to  Stanford  University  and  to  Palo 
(Uto,  a  town  of  remarkable  culture,  makes  pos- 
ilble  a  school  life  of  unusual  advantages  and 
opportunities. 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


Miss    Barker's    School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Departments.          Accredited 

Ideal  location,  new  buildings. 
Catalogue    upon     Application 


PALO  ALTO 


CALIFORNIA 


Real  Sanitary 


Floor  Coverings 


Floor  coverings  are  the  natural  accumulators 
of  dust  and  dirt  —  especially  coverings  made  of 
wool,  cotton  and  other  fabrics. 

There  is  one  floor  covering,  however,  that  can 
be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  sanitary  in  all  sea- 
sons .  with  little  effort.  That's  CREX  wire- 
grass  rugs,  carpets  and  runners. 

CREX  combines  true  sanitation  and  natural 
beauty  with  exceptional  durability  and  real 
economy. 

Most  carpet  and  furniture  dealers  carry  the 
CREX  line.  Go  to  your  dealer  and  make  a 
careful  inspection.  You  will  be  well  repaid  for 
your  time  and  trouble. 

You  will  find  new  patterns  and  designs  In 
numerous,  natural  color-combinations.  Prices 
are  lower  than  you  usually  have  to  pay  for  cot- 
ton or  woolen  coverings. 


Beware  of  imitations.  The  original  and  genu- 
ine have  the  name  CREX  almost  invisibly 
woven  In  the  binding — also  the  CREX  label 
stitched  on  every  rug — our  guarantee  and  your 
protection. 

We  do  not  sell  direct,  but  to  introduce  CREX 
in  homes  where  unknown,  or  where  a  small  rug 
could  be  used  to  advantage,  we  will  send,  post- 
age prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  35  cents  In  stamps 
or  coin,  a  special  size  sample  rug,  12x30  Inches. 
State  preference  of  color — green,  red,  blue  or 
brown. 

There  must  be  a  place  In  your  home  for  one 
of  these  rugs— they'll  fit  in  anywhere. 

Every  housekeeper  should  read  the 
story  of  CREX.  Write  for  a  copy  and 
Catalogue  showing  reproductions  In 
natural  colors.  In  writing  for  rug  or 
catalogue,  address  Dept.  B1. 


CREX    CARPET    COMPANY 

377  Broadway,  New  York 

Originators  of  Wire- Grass  Floor 
Coverings 
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"SIMPLEX" 
Percolator 

Regular  Retail  Price  $3.25 

PURE  ALUMINUM  PERCOLATOR 

With  French  Drip  Style  Liner 

Capacity  4J£  Pints   (9  Cups) 

Manufactured  out  of  very  heavy  sheet  aluminum:  all  one 
piece:  glass  top  on  cover:  pot  can  be  used  with  or  without 
Percolator,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  teapot. 

This  new  Percolator  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  simplest 
on  the  market.  Other  manufacturers  (as  investigation  will 

prove)  ask  from  $3.75  to  $4.25,  retail,  for  a  similar  pot,  same 
size,  capacity,  etc.  This  Percolator  is  beautifully  finished  and 
polished:  satin  finished  liner. 

Special  offer  for  new  subscriptions  to 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 


Both     for 


SIMPLEX  PERCOLATOR  delivered  anywhere  In  U.   S..    ree.  price         -        $3.26 

and 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  one  year,  re*,  pric.    $1.50 


$4.76 


50 


Publisher  Overland  Monthly  21  Surte:  M-;et 

San  Francisco 
Enclosed  S3. SO.       Please  send  Simplex  Percolator  «n<i  Overland  AV  uiniy  for  one  year  to 


Name... 
Address. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "improved,"  no  tacks  required. 
Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


You   like   to   HUNT   and    FISH, 
You  like  to  go  CAMPING— 

then  surely  you  will  en- 
joy the  NATIONAL, 
SPORTSMAN  magazine, 
with  its  160  richly  illus- 
trated pages,  full  to  over- 
flowing with  interesting 
stories  and  valuable  in- 
formation about  guns, 
fishing  tackle,  camp  out- 
fits— the  best  places  to  go 
for  fish  and  game,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  valu- 
able "How  to"  hints  for 
sportsmen.  The  NA- 
TIONAL, SPORTSMAN  is 
just  like  a  big  camp  fire 
in  the  woods,  where  thou- 
sands of  good  fellows 
gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about 
their  experiences  with 
rod,  dog,  rifle  and  gun. 
Think  of  it — twelve  round 
trips  to  the  woods  for  a 
bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it's  like,  we 
will  send  you  the 
NAT  IONAL 
SPORTSM  A  N 
magazine  for  3 
months  and  your 
choice  of  a  hand- 
some NATIONAL 
S  PORTSM A  N 
B  R  O  THERHOOD 
emblem  in  the  form 
of  a  Lapel  Button, 
a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as 
lere  shown  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
:oin.  Don't  delay — join  our  great  big  Hunting, 
Wishing,  Camping,  Nature-loving  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN  BROTHERHOOD  to-day. 

NATIONAL    SPORTSMAN     MAGAZINE 
57    Federal    St.,    Boston,    Mass. 


[DSON  Freight  Forwardinfl  Co.  ££<£ 

f  M»  •      household  good*  to  and  iron  Hi  potato  on  tkw 

P%eUJcCoa8t443  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
Old  South  Bldg..  Boston      I   1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
hltehall  Bldg.New  York        878  Monadnotk  Building,  San 
Jliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh      |  Francisco 

516  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
Writ*  nearest  office 


BIG    PROFITS 


SELLING     "VULCAN" 
rite  us  now 


INK     PENCILS 
We'll  tell  you  how 


Red  or  Black  $1.OO         Long  or  Short 
B.  J.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,    27  Thames  Street,  New  York 


THE     ORIGINAL     VACUUM 


THE  SWEEPER-VAC  so  thoroughly  relieves  EVERY 
PARTICLE  of  dust  and  dirt  that  we  are  willing  to  ship  a 
machine  on  our  Free  Trial  offer  ANYWHERE,  EXPRESS 
PREPAID,  to  be  tested  as  follows: 

Before  running  the  Sweeper-Vac  over  one  of  your  large  rugs,  beat  the 
rug  or  clean  it  thoroughly  by  old  carpet 
sweeper  or  by  any  other  vacuum  cleaner — 
then,  over  that  SAME  rug,  run  the  SWEEP- 
ER-VAC for  NOT  MORE  THIN  TWO  MIN- 
UTES—next  empty  out  the  dirt.  If  ther» 
is  not  from  a  cupful  to  a  quart  removed, 
ship  the  machine  back  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

Costs  Little  More  Than  the 

Ordinary    Carpet  -  Sweeper 
Write  ua  and    simply  say,  "I  want  t 
see  the  Sweeper-Vac. "     We  will  do  tl 
rest.  Reliable  igents  Wanted 


Pneuvac     Company 

406  Blake  Bldg.,  Boston.  Mass. 


AVOID    IMITATIONS  for  the  SWEEPER-VAC    ALONE 
is  protected  l.y  the  I".  S.  Hasir  Patent  No.  H'. 


ncte 


CO. 


of   1N\5\LID 

Chair 


Illustrated    Catalogue    on    Application. 
Office  and  Factory:  1714  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch:    1022   San    Pedro    Street,    Los    Angela*. 
1200  S.   Main  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Don't  Wear  aTruss 

TRUSS  WEARERS,  Here's  Great,  Good,  News. 
^^      Tiresome,  Torturous  Trusses  can  be 
f-~ ^  i*   I  thrown  a  way  forever,  and  it 'sail  because 
Vi^  .      I  STUART'S  PLAPAO-PADS  are  dif- 
ferent  from    the    painful  truss,     being 
medicine  applicators  made  self-adhesive 
purposely  to  prevent  slipping  and  to  afford 

iN^SA^Bm^^o/S&t^S:^^- 

so  cannot  chafe  or  compress  against  the  pubic  bone! 
I  Thousands  have  treated  themselves  in  the  privacy  of 

Jolt  as  velvet  —  easy  to  apply  -  inexpensive.0   Th^weak^tied^rnus 

les  recover  their  tone,  then  there  is  no  further  use  for  truces. 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  International  Exposition.    Rome. 

Wrlie  TODAY  and  Grand  Prix   at  Paris.  •70171? 

et  us  prove  what  we  say  by  sending  TRIAL  PLAPAO  "  KILI!» 

^LAPAO  LABORATORIES.     Block  207.     St.  Louis.  Mo. 


DENTED 
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The 


I 


Nut  Sheller 


SHELLS    THE    NUTS    WITHOUT    MASHING  THE    MEAT 

A  genuine  pleasure  to  shell  nuts  at  your  own  table 

Price    $1.50 
An  attractive  gift  'Write  for  booklet 

PALACE     HARDWARE     COM  SHTMXHKbT   STREET.    Below   Second 
FINE  TOOLS  CUTLERY  CARVING  SETS 


The  SAINT  PAUL 

In    Saint    Paul 
THE    NEW     HOTEL 

4O  Rooms,  with  bath.  Single,  $2.OO 
8O  Rooms,  with  bath.  Single,  $3.5O 
8O  Rooms,  with  bath.  Single,  $3.O® 
5O  Rooms,  with  bath,  Single,  $3.5O 
4O  Rooms,  with  bath.  Single,  $4.OO 
1O  Suites.  Large  Sample  Rooms 

No  court  rooms  In  this  hotel.    European  Plan.    Metro- 
politan Cuisine.     For  Special  Arrangements  address 
CHARLES  G.  ROTH.  Resident  Manager 


•Calif ornia  Afttorrti set 


is'  the     oldest     and    brightest 
weekly    on   the    Pacific   Coast. 


Building  a  Horned 


IT  costs  no  more  to  build  an  attractive 
artistic  home  than  the  other  kind 
and  you  will  be  sorry  if  you  don't  in 
elude  all  the  built-in  convenience! 
which  we  have  devised  to  make  house 
keeping  and  home-making  a  pleasure 
Your  carpenter  can  do  all  if  you  havi 
our  plans  and  details. 

N.\v       edition       "BUNGALOV 

128  folio  pages  showing  the  most 
ami  convenient  bungalows  irunninp 
11.000   to   $2,500)    inside  and  out     You  will  ge 
most  valuable  suggestions  from   thi 
It  is  the  latest,  most  comprehensive,  most  prac 
Copiously    illustrated    with    photoa^^H 
and    line    cuts    of   REAL,     BTJN'IA 
large,    clear    floor   plans.      Nothing   just   like   I 

published    before.      Price    Jl.OO      p 
which   amount   is   rebated   wh.  • 
-»d. 

slier  book  showing  38  ideal  small  B  . 
M-iim-s.    inside  and  out.  26  cents,   j 

THE     BUNGALOWCRAFT     CO. 

5O7    Chamber  of  Commerce 

Los    Angeles.    Cal. 
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gound  ^lass 
umidor  Jars 


Two  or  Three  Cents  a  day  if  yon  are  satisfied,  and  Nothing  if  yon  are  not. 

Harmless,  Convenient,  Agreeable,  Private,  and  Marvelously  Certain.    INHALANT  is  Discovery 
of  an  Eminent  Physician,  improved  by  us  through  years  of  experience,  and  is  Best  in  the  World. 
TNHALEK  is  our  Patent  and  is  Best  Ever  Devised.  Its  cures  of  CATAKKH  caused  patients  to 
name  it,  "THE  LITTLE  WONDER."    Its  curesof  ASTHMA  have  looked  like  Miracles. 
By  far  the  best  for  BRONCHITIS,  H  AY  FEVER  and  Catarrhal  Disease  in  every  form  and 
stage.  Best  Remedy  for  COLDS,  and  prevents  Pneumonia.   Cures  or  prevents  A>EAF>'ESS, 
and  restores  LOST  SMELL.    LITTLE  CHILDREN  infallibly  and  easily  cured.    BAD 
BREATH  it  never  fails  .x>  cure.  Succeeds  as  nothing  else  can,  oecause  It  Is  the  Bight  Medicine 
I  In  the  Right  Way,— that  is,  CONTINUOUSLY.    »  *ie!i'.mg  H.-ilm  laid  directly  on  the  Sore  Spot,  whether  in  Nose  or 
:tomot  Lung-i.     Ch:tnjr«  of  Climate  without  Change  or  Residence.    Takes  none  of  your  time,  does  not  hinder  the 
JTeathingyand  may  be  regulated  to  any  force ''.esired.  Needs  no  help  from  other  rnecMrines.  A  Tn  m<ir~  of  Science  and  Common 
Sense.    LONG  Till  A  L.    Sold  always  under  STRICT,  LEGAL  <iF  A  RAIfTKfc,  which  would  have  miner!  us  iong  ago  but 
he  Astonishing  Reliabllitr  «f  tne  Remedy.    Write  today,  aa  you  DIPV  iot  see  thisaaaj  .i,  4:<>r  Tevei  before  has  come  to  you  a 
Wise  In  its  Mean*,  so  Strong  in  its  Proofs,  so  Easy  it  Ita  Application,  so  Generous  IL  ita  lerma,  <jo  Certain  in  Its  Results. 

f.  C.  C.  CATARRH»ASTHRIA  CURE,  3003  Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAO^ 
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Boys—350  Shot  Air  Rifle 

FREE 

ALL  REPAIRS  GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR 


Model  E,   Sterling  350   Shot  Air   Rifle 

Shoots  350  times  without  reloading.  Lever  action,  round  tapering 
barrel,  nickeled  and  polished.  Automatic  shot  retainer,  walnut  stock, 
dull  finish.  Simple  and  effective.  Weight  34  ounces,  length  31&  in. 

BOYS! 

Go  to  your  friends,  they  will  help  you  get  a  STER- 
LING Air  Rifle.  Tell  your  friends  what  you  are 
doing  and  that  we  will  give  you  the  rifle  free  for 
four  subscriptions.  You  can  easily  secure  four  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Overland  Monthly  for  one  year  at 
$i.  Jo  each.  Do  this,  sending  the  amount  to  this 
office  and  we  will  have  the  Rifle  sent  direct  to 
your  address. 

The  Rifle  will  cost  you  nothing  and  you  can  get  subscribers  at  odd 
times  whenever  you  meet  friends,  or  better  still,  you  can  go  around 
your  neighborhood  and  get  enough  in  one  afternoon  to  receive  the 
Rifle.  Start  today.  Get  busy  and  get  a  rifle  free.  Send  all  letters 
to  Subscription  Department. 


21  Sutter  Street,    San    Francisco 
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716  So.  Spring  Street,   Los  Angeles. 


CAMERA  OWNERS 


If  you  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  a  beautiful, 
practical,  interesting,  modern  photographic  mag- 
azine, written  and  edited  with  the  purpose  of 
teaching  all  photographers  how  to  use  their 
materials  and  skill  to  the  best  advantage,  either 
for  profit  or  amusement,  send  us  your  name  on 
a  postcard.  Don't  forget  or  delay,  but  write  at 
once.  The  three  latest  numbers  will  be  sent  for 
21  cents.  $1.50  a  year. 


AMERICAN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

•M7   Pope   Building,    Boston,   Mass.,   U.   8.   A. 


Just 
One  Moment,  Please 

If  you  are  interested  in  Picture  Taking,   you 
•an  keep  posted  on  all  matters  relating  to  pho- 
tography   by    subscribing    to    the    lowest    priced 
photographic  monthly. 
ONLY  30  CENTS  PER  YEAR  (stamp*  or  coin.) 

Timely  Hints  Subscribe   now 

Latest  Wrinkles  Sample  Copy   Fret 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    TOPICS 

147  Fulton  Street  New  York 


Photographic  Post  Cards  made  from  your  films  or 
elates  by  one  of  long  experience,  4c.  each;  30c.  doz. ; 
51.50  hundred;  $10  thousand.  Films  developed  10c. 
•oil.  Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  All  work 
x>stp'd.  Fred.  L.  Marvin,  10  Y.M.C.A.  Bid,  Kane,  Pa. 


I  have  cured  cases  of  2O  years  stand- 
ine.    Trial  package  free  by  mail. 
DR.  S.  PERKY,  Box  1860,  Lot  Angeles.  Cil. 

Souraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A.  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
owdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  improve  the 
complexion.  Sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 
P.  T.  Hoc^ina.  37  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  J. 


Ask  *This  Man  to  Read 
Your  Life. 

His  Wonderful   Power  to  Read   Human 

Lives  at  Any  Distance  Amazes 

All  Who  Write  to  Him. 

Thousands  of  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  benefited 
by  his  advice.  He  tells  you 
what  you  are  capable  of,  how 
you  can  be  successful,  who 
arc  your  friends  and  enemies 
and  what  are  the  good  and 
bad  periods  in  your  life. 

His  Description  as  to 
PAST,  .  PRESENT  AND 
FUTURE  EVENTS  will  as- 
tonish and  help  you.  ALL 
HE  WANTS  IS  your  name 
(written  by  yourself),  age  and 
sex  to  guide  him  in  his  work. 
MONEY  NOT  NECESSARY. 
Mention  the  name  of  this 
paper  and  get  a  Trial  Read- 
ing FREE. 

Herr  Paul  Stahmann,  an 
experienced  Astrologer,  of 
Ober  Niewsadern,  Germany,  says: 

"The  Horoscope  which  Professor  Roxroy  worked 
out  for  me  is  quite  according  to  the  truth.  It  is  a 
very  clever  and  conscientious  piece  of  work.  As  an 
Astrologer  myself  I  carefully  examined  his  Plane- 
tary calculations  and  indications,  and  proved  that 
his  work  in  every  detail  is  perfect,  and  that  he  is 
up-to-date  in  his  science." 

Baroness  Blanquet,  one  of  the  most  talented  ladies 
of  Paris,  says: 

"I  thank  you  for  my  Complete  Life  Reading, 
which  is  really  of  extraordinary  accuracy.  I  had 
already  consulted  several  Astrologers,  but  never  be- 
fore have  I  hern  answered  with  so  much  truth,  or 
received  such  complete  satisfaction.  With  sincere 
pleasure  I  will  recommend  you  and  make  your  mar- 
velous science  known  to  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances." 

If  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  special 
offer  and  obtain  a  review  of  your  life,  simply  send 
your  full  name,  address,  the  date,  month,  year  and 
place  of  your  birth  (all  clearly  written),  state 
whether  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss,  and  also  copy  the  follow- 
ing verse  in  your  own  handwriting: 
"Your  advice  is  useful 

So   thousands  say, 
I  wish   success  and  happiness; 
Will  you  show  me  the  way?" 

If  you  wish  you  may  enclose  10  cents  (stamps  of 
your  own  country)  to  pay  postage  and  clerical 
work.  Send  your  letter  to  ROXROY,  Dept.  2400,  No. 
177a  Kensington  High  Street,  London,  W.,  England. 
Do  not  enclose  coins  in  your  letter.  Postage  on 
letters  to  Kngland  two  cents. 


Every  Woman 

la  interested  and  should 
I  know  about  the  wonderful 

1  MARVEL  WhirlinfrSpray 

~ie  new  Vaginal  Syrlngre, 

Best — Most  convenient. 
It  cleanses  In- 
stantly. 


Ask  your  drnfrgiet  for  \ 

It.  If  he  cannot  supply 

the  MARVEL,  accept 

no  other,  but  send  stamp 

for  illustrated  book— sealed. 

•Ires  full  particulars  and  dlrec 

Hons  invaluable  to  ladles. 

•  ARTEL  CO..  44  Bait  ltd  St..  RRW  TORE. ' 
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SPECIAL 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

SUBSCRIPTION    OFFER 


One  Practical — One  Amusing — Both  Interesting 


THIS  BOOK  MAKES 

FIGURING  EASY 
It  is  Right  Up  To  Date 

With  all  ftie  accurate  short-cuts  for  manu- 
facturers, banks,  wholesale  and  retail  stores, 
contractors  and  bookkeepers. 

The  rules  in  this  splendid  book  are  all  pro- 
ven and  are  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  compu- 
tations In  numbers. 

The  author  has  put  into  this  book  the  in- 
formation and  rules  in  actual  use  in  the  fore- 
most manufacturing  and  mercantile  offices  of 
the  Urge  cities,  for  city  and  country  use. 

FREAKS  OF  FIGURES 

A  unique  collection  of  interesting  Arith- 
metical Recreations  and  Amusing  Mental 
Diversions,  suitable  for  Parlor  Entertain- 
ments, Social  Gatherings  and  the  Home 
Circle,  for  Young  and  Old. 

With  this  book  you  can  provide  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  entertainment  at  social 
gatherings,  and  when  any  member  of  a  com- 
pany is  armed  with  one  of  these  books  the 
dullest  gathering  can  quickly  be  enlivened. 


Practical   Brief  Figuring 

Freaks  of  Figures 

Overland  Monthly,  one  year    - 

Special  Subscription 
Offer, 


-     $  .60 

.50 
-     1.50 

Total      $2.60 


$2.00 


MAIL  THIS  ORDER   NOW 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

21  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Enclosed  Two  Dollars.     Please  send  Practical  Brief  Figuring,  Freaks  of  Figures 
and  Overland  Monthly  for  one  year,  to  the  following  address: 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


A  Half  Inch  of  Cream 

A  Few  Movements  of  the  Brush 
A  Perfect  Lather 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream 

*'  The  Perfect  Shaving  Medium  " 
Applied  directly  on  the  face — lathers  freely 
and  Instantly.  Contains  no  free  caustic  and 
ibsolutely  will  not  dry  on  nor  smart  the  face 
-breaks  down  the  beard  without  the  usual 
"rubbing-ln"  with  the  fingers — extremely  eco- 
nomical— 100  shaves  per  tube — no  waste — 
sanitary — antiseptic. 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  is  not  the  hasty  prod- 
uct of  a  day. but  the  result  of  three  years'  care- 
ful investigation  and  experimenting 
The  name  Mennen  is  behind  the 

for  ta'e  everywhere,  2Sc. 
Sample  Tube  Free 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY 
Newirk,  N.  J. 


RAISED  DOUGHNUTS 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  of  all  the  pastry  made, 
doughnuts  take  ihe  lead.  Children  like  them.  To  have 
them  rich,  hut  wholesome  and  digestible,  with  fine  flavor,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 


Maker-  uf  \\\<-  (',.!,. I, rat. •(!  M> •mien's  Tnil.-t 


-Dilute  six  tablespoonfnls  Borden'g  Con- 
densed Milk  with  one  and  two-thirds  cups  water  ;  scald  ; 
add  one  lu-aninc  tablespoonfnl  butler.  and  sumd  aside 
t'i  co.>i.  Add  li:ilf  a  cake  oomproMed  veast  dtMOlred 
in  one-half  cup  luke-warm  water,  four  tabtalpoonfnla 
engar  and  enough  Hour  to  make  a  batter;  beat  well, 
cover,  and  stand  In  a  moderately  warm  place  overnight. 
In  the  morning  stir  in  three  well- 
beaten  f  KRg,  add  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough;  knead  llehtly,  cover,  and 
let  rise;  when  litrht,  takeout  about 
half  the  tlouuh,  roll,  ml  into 
dookhnnta  with  •  iiux-c  round  cut- 
ter, and  let  stand  hall  an  hour 
V  before  trying  in  smoking  hot 
f-  fat. 

Write  for  Harden  's  Recipe  Book 
/  /  Borden's  Condensed  MilkCo. 

"Leaders  of  Quality" 

E»t.  1857  New  York 


TEN  CENT  MUSIC:  Popular  and  Classic 

Why  pay  from  25c  to  75c 

a  copy  for  your  music  when  you  can  get  the  same  and  better  in  the  "  CEN- 
TURY EDITION"  for  only  lOc  a  copy  postpaid.  Positively  the  only  difference 
is  the  price. 

Send  lOc  for  one  of  the  following  and  if  not  more  than  satisfied  we  will 
refund  the  money: 

Regular  Prlct 

$1  00 

1  25 
1  00 


HUGUENOTS  Smith 

IL  TROVATORE  Smith 

LAST  HOPE  Gottschalk 

MOCKING  BIRD  Hoffman  00 

NORMA  Leybach  00 

RIGOLETTO  Liszt  00 

SILVER  SPRING  Mason  00 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM         Smith  25 

MOONLIGHT  SONATA  Beethoven  1  25 

LAST  SMILE  Wollenhaupt  1  25 

COMPLETE  CATALOG   OF  1600  TITLES  SENT    FREE  ON  REQUEST 

Music  Department,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

21  SUTTER  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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How  often  have  you  wished  to  read  an  article  or  story  in  some  back 
copy  of  a  magazine  only  to  find  that  copy  lost  or  mutilated  ?  You  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  we  have  succeeded  at  last  in  securing  a  really  practical 
binder.  You  can  now  have  your  Overland  Monthlies  in  the  form  of  a 
handsomely  bound  book,  ready  to  refer  to  at  any  time. 

The  Big  Ben  Binder 


is  the  simplest    binder   made.      The  binding   is   as 

simple    as    sticking    papers    on   an  ordinary   file. 

Each  binder   holds   six    numbers   of  the   0/erland 
Monthly  complete. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  a  regular  bound  book. 
The  cover  is  of  vellum  de  luxe  and  leather, 
the  name  stamped  in  real  gold  leaf.  The  binder 
makes  a  richly  bound  volume  that  will  be  a 
handsome  addition  to  your  library.  By  special 
arrangement  we  can  furnish  you  with  this  binder 
for 


Only  $1. 


Merely  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
slip  of  paper.  Simply  say  "Send  me  your  binder. 
I  enclose  $1."  The  binder  will  be  sent  prompt- 
ly, all  charges  prepaid. 

Send   your   order   now   to 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

21  Sutter  Street  San    Francisco 
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HOW   I   ENLARGED    MY   BUST  SIX 
INCHES  IN  THIRTY  DAYS 

After  I  had   tried  Pills,  Massage,   Wooden   Cups,  and  Various 
Advertised  Preparations  without  the   slightest  results 

A    Simple,    Easy    Method    which  any  Lady  can  use  at 
home  and  quickly  obtain   a    large    and    beautiful    Bust 

By   MARGARETTE  MERLAIN 


Well  do  I  know  the  horrors  and  intense 
humiliation  of  being  flat-chested;  of  having  the 
face  of  a  woman  set  on  the  form  of  a  man;  and 
I  cannot  find  words  to  tell  you  how  good  I  felt, 
and  what  a  terrible  load  was  lifted  off  my  mind 
when  I  first  saw  my  bust  had  really  grown  six 
inches  in  size.  I  felt  like  a  new  being,  for  with 
no  bust  I  realized  that  I  was  really  neither  a 
man  nor  a  woman,  but  just  a  sort  of  creature 
half  way  between. 

With  what  pity  must  every  man  look  at 
every  woman  who  presents  to  him  a  flat  chest 
— a  chest  like  his  own!  Can  suc-h  a  woman 


dental  discovery,  and  have  a  bust  like  my  own. 
I  had  been  imposed  upon  by  charlatans  and 
frauds,  who  sold  me  all  sorts  of  pills  and  appli- 
ances for  enlarging  my  bust,  but  which  did  me 
no  good  whatever.  I  therefore  determined  my 
unfortunate  sisters  should  no  longer  be  robbed 
by  those  "fakirs"  and  frauds,  and  I  wish  to 
warn  all  women  .against  them. 

The  discovery  of  the  simple  process  with 
which  I  enlarged  my.  bust  six  inches  in  thirty 
days  was  due  solely  to  a  lucky  accident,  which 
I  believe  was  brought  about  by  Divine  Provi- 
tl'-Mrc,  and  as  Providence  was  so  good  to  give 


Keep  this  picture  and  see  your  own  Bust  undergoing  the  same  transformation 


inspire  in  a  man  those  feelings  and  emotions 
which  can  only  be  inspired  by  a  real  and  true 
woman,  a  woman  with  a  beautiful,  well-rounded 
bust?  Most  certainly  not. 

The  very  men  who  shunned  me,  and  even  the 
very  women  who  passed  me  carelessly  by  when 
I  was  so  horribly  flat-chested  and  had  no  bust, 
became  my  most  ardent  admirers  shortly  after 
I.  obtained  such  a  wonderful  enlargement  of  my 
bust.  I  therefore  determined  that  all  women 
who  were  flat-chested  should  profit  by  my  acci- 


me  the  means  to  obtain  a  beautiful  bust,  I  feel 
I  should  give  my  secret  to  all  my  sisters  who 
need  it.  Merely  enclose  two  2-cents  stamps  for 
reply,  and  I  will  send  you  particulars  by  return 
mail. 

I  will  positively  guarantee  that  every  lady  can 
obtain  a  wonderful  enlargement  in  her  bust  in 
thirty  days'  time,  and  that  she  can  easily  use 
this  process  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  house, 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  one.  Address, 
Margarette  Merlain  (Dept  1835),  Pembroke 
House,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.,  England. 


FREE  COUPON  FOR  READERS  OF  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
entitling  the  sender  to  full  information  regarding  this  marvelous  discovery  for  enlarging 
:ind  beautifying  the  bust.  Cut  out  this  coupon  or  write  and  mention  No.  1835  and  send 
to-day,  with  your  name  and  address,  enclosing  two  2  cents,  stamps  for  mailing,  to  Mar- 
garette Merlain  (Dept.  1835),  Pembroke  House,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.,  England: 
Please  write  address  clearly  and  fully. 

Name 


Street   and    Number 
City     


State 


Note. — All  ladies  who  wish  to  obtain  a  large  and  beautiful  bust  should  write  Madame  Merlain 
at  once,  as  the  above  is  an  honest,  straightforward  offer  on  her  part,  made  for  the  good  of  her 
sisters,  and  she  in  no  way  profits  by  the  transac  tion,  but  generously  offers  her  help  absolutely 
free  to  all  who  use  the  free  coupon  above.  Ladies  who  fear  that  their  busts  may  become  too 
large  are  cautioned  to  stop  the  treatment  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained  all  the  development 
desired. 
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SPECIAL    SUBSCRIPTION   OFFER  in  Pure  Aluminum  Ware 

Genuine  Pure   Seamless  Aluminum   Four  Piece  Combination  Cooking  Set 
The  Regular  Price  of  This  Set  ia  93.75 


CAPACITY     4.     PINTS 


MUFFIN    PAN   AND  JELLY  MOLD 


GUARANTEED 
PURE  ALUMINUM 


EGG    POACHER     AND    CEREAL    COOKER 

Special  Offer  for  New  Subscriptions  to 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

4  Piece  Aluminum  Set,    regular  price        -  $8.75 

Overland  Monthly  Subscription  one  year,  reg.  price      SI. 50 

$5.25 

PUBLISHER  21  Sutter  Street 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Enclosed  42.75.       Please  send  4   piece   Aluminum  Set  and    Overland   Monthly    for  one  year 
to   the    following  address: 


Name.  •• 
Address. 
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Safe  as  a  Government  Bond- 


"Few  large  fortunes  can  now  be  made  in  any  "No  investment  on  earth  is  so  safe,  so  sure, 

part  of  the  world,  except  from  one  source — the  so  certain  to  enrich   its  owner  as  undeveloped 

rise  in  value  of  real  estate.     The  wise  young  realty.      I   always  advise   my  friends  to   place 

man    or    wage-earner    of    to-day    invests    his  their  savings  near  some  growing  city.      There 

money      in      suburban      real      estate." — Andrew  is   no  such   savings   bank   anywhere." — Grover 

Carnegie.  Cleveland. 

AN    EXTRAORDINARY    OFFER 

Choice  Building  Lots  at  $79*00  Each 

$1.00  Down  and  $1.00  per  Month 

Read  above  what  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Grover  Cleveland  say 
of  real  estate  as  an  investment.  Then,  if  you  want  to  make 
your  money  work  for  you,  write  to  us  today. 

The  wonderful  increase  of  values  on  Long  Island  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  latter-day  history. 
In  scores  of  towns  property  has  increased  not  only  50  per  cent,  100  per  cent,  but  in  many  cases 
1000  per  cent.  Lots  that  sometime  since  could  have  been  bought  for  a  song  are  to-day  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  A  fe\v  years  ago,  some  school  teachers  bought  lots  in  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  at  fifteen  dollars  each;  to-day  the  lots  sell  for  six  hundred  dollars  apiece.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  a  physician  bought  two  lots  at  Long  Beach,  at  ninety  dollars  each;  last  month  he 
sold  them  for  a  thousand  dollars  apiece.  These  are  only  two  out  of  thousands  of  similar  in- 
stances. 

Out  of  the  sweltering,  crowded  city  of  New  York  thronging  thousands  are  pouring  into  the 
suburban  towns  and  cities  of  Long  Island.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone,  for  its  development.  Tremendous  engineering  works — 
tunnels,  bridges,  railroads,  electric  roads — are  under  way,  involving  more  money  than  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  What  the  bridge  did  for  Brooklyn,  what  the  subway  did  for  the  Bronx — multiply- 
ing values  enormously  almost  overnight — these  gigantic  transportation  schemes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  will  do  for  Long  Island.  It  will  furnish  the  fastest,  finest  and  the  most  com- 
fortable rapid  transit  in  the  world. 

We  are  offering  for  sale  at  remarkably  low  figures  choice  building  lots  located  at  Oak  Ridge 
Park,  near  East  Moriches,  the  world-famous  su  mmer  resort,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Long  Island 
Railroad.  Every  foot  of  ground  is  high,  dry,  fertile  and  healthful.  The  property  is  only  seven 
minutes'  walk  to  the  station  and  twelve  minutes'  walk  to  the  Great  South  Bay,  with  its  glorious 
facilities  for  still  water  and  ocean  fishing,  swimming  and  boating.  For  a  summer  home  or  bun- 
galow, for  small  fruit  or  poultry  raising,  or  to  hold  as  an  investment,  these  lots  at  our  prices 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  title  to  the  property  is  insured  by  the  United  States  Title  and 
Guarantee  Company  of  New  York  City. 

Our  present  price,  subject  to  increase  at  any  moment  is  $79.00   for  a  city     lot,     20x100 
feet.     This  can  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  down  and  $1.00  per  month  until  paid  for.  We      .-' 
sell  as  little  as  one  lot,  but  we  would  advise  that  you  buy  three,  five  or  as  many  more  up      .-'_pM. 
to  ten  as  you  feel  that  you  can  afford.     To  keep  the  property  from  being  snatched  up      .•'    **b. 
by  real  estate  dealers,  we  will  not  sell  more  than  ten  lots  to  any  one  customer.          ^-'   Long 

BUY  NOW.     Begin  TO-DAY  to  provide  for  your   future   and   that     of     your    ^  south5  Shore 
family.    Get  into  the  land-owning  class  and  break  away  from  the  tyranny  of    ^O       agaitv  co 
landlords.  Values  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.     If  you  buy  five  lots    .         i(;fi  TTifth  Ave 
now,  you  ought  before  long  to  sell  any  one  of  them  at  what  you  paid  to-    <£•  -MOW  VnrV- 
day   for   the    five.    DO    NOT   WAIT   until    the   gigantic  Improvements  on     ,y  -^Tjl  Amfwithoiit 
Long  Island  now  in  progress  are  completed;  until  prices  climb   enor-      (j*~ 

mously;  until  the  lot  that  you  can  buy  to-day  at  $79.00  is  selling  at  ^O  <***  •  ««,»  ffiSS. 
$300.00  or  more.  Make  sure  of  reaping  that  profit  yourself  by  act-  v  fullv  illustrated  booklet 
Ing  NOW.  Fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  to-day  for  our  beau-  #  biBLS55ScMS?S 
Mull,  illustrated  booklet,  FREE.  ^  Long"  Isfand^ea.  EsSf. 

The  Long  Island  South  Shore  Realty  Co.  Name 

Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

.*  Address    
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The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY'S 

MONEY-SAVING    CLUBS   FOR    1913 


W 


•E    HAVE    secured    unusually  favorable  clubbing    arrangements  with    the    leading    magazines   and 
recommend  the  following  special  offers: 


REMEMBER   THESE   PRICES    ARE    GOOD   ONLY    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    ITS    INSULAR    POSSESSIONS 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY     • 
American  Boy 

Regular 
Price 
$1.50 
1.00 

Clubbing 
Rate 

$2.05 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Travel 

Regular 
Price 

$1.50 
3.00 

Clubbing 
Rate 

3.10 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Cosmopolitan 

$1.50 
1.50 

2.10 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Current    Literature 

$1.50 
3.00 

3.00 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Woman's  Home  Companion 

$1.50 
1.50 

2.50 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Pictorial    Review 

$1.50 
1.00 

2.05 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Field  and  Stream 

$1.50 
1.50 

2.40 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
McClure's 

$1.50 
1.50 

2.35 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Housekeeper 

$1.50 
'     1.00 

2.05 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Everybody's    Magazine 

$1.50 
1.50 

2.10 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Pacific    Monthly 

$1.50 
1.50 

2.25 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Review  of   Reviews 

$1.50 
3.00 

3.00 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Metropolitan 

$1.50 
1.50 

2.35 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Llpplncott's 

$1.50 
3.00 

3.05 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Sunset 

$1.50 
1.50 

2.35 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Black   Cat 

$1.50 
1.00 

2.05 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Pearson's 

$1.50 
1.50 

2.2S 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
House  and  Garden 

$1.50 
3.00 

3.75 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
Boy's   Magazine 

$1.50 
1.00 

2.05 

ON   ALL   THE   ABOVE   COMBINATIONS.  THE   ORDER    MUST    BE   SENT   DIRECT    TO    THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

San  Francisco.  Gal. 
Gentlemen: 

Encloi  ed  pleaae  find  i 


.Special  Clubbing  Offer  for  which  you  m»j  tend   ne 


Name 


Addrei* 


J 
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The  Twin's 
the  Thing 


Tie  1913 


Motocycle 


7  H.P.  Twin  Cylinder  has  the  reserve  power 
that  carries  you  at  any  pace  over  any  road. 
Through  deep  mud  and  sand  and  up  steep, 
rough  hills.  Wonderfully  smooth  running  motor. 

New  Cradle  Spring  Frame,  assures  absolute  comfort  under  all  con- 
ditions. Foot  boards  with  separate  brake  lever  now  fitted  in  addition 
to  pedals.  A  host  of  new  minor  refinements  besides  makes  the  Indian 
Twin  a  rare  example  of  mechanical  perfection. 

Free  Engine  Clutch  is  a  superb  speed  control  device,  giving  the  machine 
a  thousand  speeds.  Ideal  for  city  traffic. 

A  free  demonstration  from  any  of  our  1500  dealers  throughout  the   country. 
Wherever  you  ride  you're  always  in  Indian    Territory. 


(  4  H.P.  Single  $200 
Prices  * 


?  „  p 


25Q 


1     , 

|    f.  o.  b. 


factory 


Write  for  free  1913  literature  describing  all  models  and  improvements. 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  907  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Chi 


icago 


(Branches  and  Service  Stations) 
San  Francisco  Atlanta  Toronto  London,  Eng. 
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KELLY-  SPRINGFIELD 
AUTOMOBILE    TIRES 


rj 


In  buying  motor  car 
tires,  put  your  faith  in 
a  name  that  for  four- 
teen years  has  stood 
for  definite. knowledge 
of  road  requirements 
and  the  quality  to  meet 
those  requirements- 

Ketty- Spring  field 


Kelly  -  Springfield    Tire    Co. 

489    Golden    Gate   Ave.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

CHAS.  W.  FLINT,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 
Oakland  Agent.,     KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  SHOP,     172   12th  Street 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 
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The  1913  Gross  Country 


With  Unit  Gasoline  and  Electric  Motor 


In  the  1913  Cross  Country  you  will  find 
an  expression  of  the  owner's  good  taste. 

Distinguished  in  appearance  and  grati- 
fying in  comfort,  the  Cross  Country  is  ideal 
in  appointments  most  pleasing  to  the  owner. 
You  don't  have  to  get  out  of  the  car  to  start 
or  to  light  the  lamps.  Simply  press  the 
button  and  you  are  on  your  way. 

At  the  instant  you  press  the  starting  but- 
ton the  electric  motor  starts.  As  the  gas- 
oline engine  is  an  integral  part  it  is  also 
turning  at  the  rate  of  200  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Starting  Positive 

There  is  no  faltering  or  doubtful  turning 
effort.  It  is  quick,  positive  and  continuous. 

After  the  explosions  start,  the  electric 
motor  automatically  changes  into  an  electric 
generator  and  is  creating  and  storing  elec- 
trical energy  for  future  use. 

This  motor  generator  has  the  ability  to 
exert  many  times  the  effort  that  could  be 
required  of  it  for  purposes  in  the  car.  It 
consumes  but  one-sixth  of  a  horse  power 
and  generates  as  much  current  as  can  be 
used. 

Motor  Fool  Proof 

In  construction  and  operation  it  is  prac- 
tically fool-proof.  In  the  most  exacting 


tests  and  even  with  severe  abuse  our  engi- 
neers have  been  unable  to  injure  it.  The 
entire  device  is  thoroughly  dependable;  so 
simple  that  a  woman  who  does  not  care  to 
know  about  its  construction  can  expect  the 
same  success  with  it  as  an  electrical  expert. 

With  fenders  of  sweeping  grace,  radia- 
tor high  and  distinctive  in  design — doors  20 
inches  wide,  the  car  is  rakish,  low  and  bal- 
anced perfectly.  Ten  inch  upholstery,  with 
big  wheels  and  tires,  and  springs  that  flex 
with  the  steadiness  of  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  afford  comfort  that  is  rare. 

Experience  the  feel  of  the  Cross  Country 
wheel.  It's  a  delight.  So  flexible  is  the 
motor  you  can  travel  four  or  forty  miles  an 
hour  with  equal  ease. 

10,000  Mile  Guarantee 

Its  reliability  is  vouched  for  by  our  ten  thousand 
mile  guarantee. 

Every  Cross  Country  is  guaranteed  for  ten  thou- 
sand miles  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  signed 
guarantee  which  we  will  give  with  each  car. 

Back  of  this  is  the  reputation  of  this  company 
founded  upon  forty  years  of  manufacturing1  experi- 
ence and  a  credit  rating:  the  highest  that  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  give. 

Body  styles  include  Limousine  and  Sedan  closed 
cars,  and  two,  four  and  five  passenger  open  cars. 

Send  for  a  catalog  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Cross  Country  dealer. 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

of  California 
56-72  Twelfth  Street,  San  Francisco 
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PRESIDENTIAL      YEAR 


In  a  year  like  this,  when  so  many  things  are  hap- 
pening at  home  and  abroad,  intelligent  Americans 
will  want  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  best  English 
opinion  upon  public  affairs  and  international  politics. 


THE  weekly  numbers   of   THE    LIVING   AGE  magazine   (Littell's)   afford 
the  best  opportunity  for  meeting  this  desire.     THE  LIVING  AGE— after 
sixty-eight  years  of  continous  publication — is  still  alone  in  its  field. 
It  reprint*,  without  change  or  abridgment,  the  most  important  and  timely 
articles  in  the  English  reviews,  monthly  magazines  and  weekly  journals. 
Its  scope  includes  fiction,  essays,  poetry,  travel  sketches,  literary,  art  and 
musical  criticism,   scientific  articles,  discussions  of  social,   religious    and 
educational    questions,    and     papers    upon    International    Affairs    and    World 
Politic*  by   the   most    brilliant   writers    in   England. 


The  subscription  price  of  THE  LIVING  AGE  is  $6 
a  year.  But  to  readers  of  the  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to  THE 
LIVING  AGE,  a  special  trial  subscription  offer  of 

SIX    MONTHS    FOR    TWO    DOLLARS 

is    herewith   made. 

Remittances  must  be  made  direct  to  the  publishers 

THE    LIVING    AGE    COMPANY 

6    Beacon    Street,    Boston 
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Value  in  the  World 


ASK  ANY  ONE 


And  when  you  purchase  a  Cadillac 
motor  car  you  not  only  get  full  value  for 
your  money,  but  you  will  also  be  assured, 
as  long  as  you  own  the  car,  of  that  un- 
equaled 

DON  LEE  SERVICE. 
Don  Lee  service  means  something  in 
California.  It  means  that  from  the  min- 
ute you  accept  delivery  of  your  Cadillac 
the  mechanical  force  of  the  Don  Lee  or- 
ganization will  feel  it  their  duty  to  see 
that  the  car  gives  you  perfect  service. 
And  this  does  not  mean  just  enough  at- 


tention to  keep  -you  satisfied,  but  service 
that  will  make  you  honestly  feel  that 
there  is  no  better  motor  car  in  the  world 
than  your  Cadillac. 

If  you  think  this  is  advertising  talk, 
interview  the  Cadillac  owners — there  are 
plenty  of  them.  Stop  the  first  Cadillac 
you  see — ask  the  owner  how  he  likes  his 
car  and  Don  Lee  service.  Ask  the  1912 
owners,  the  1911  owners,  the  1910  own- 
ers, and  down  the  line  to  the  earliest  of 
Cadillacs.  They  are  all  running — and 
the  Cadillac  bought  today  will  be  a  high- 
grade  automobile  five  years  hence. 


1913  Touring  Car,  Coupe  and  Limousine  Now  on  Exhibition 


Oakland 


512  Golden   Gate  Ave.,    San  Francisco 

P.  T.  PRATHER,   Manager 
Fresno  Sacramento  Pasadena 


Los  Angeles 


xxxvi 
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Why  Not  Buy  a  Detroit  Electric  ? 

FOR  all  occasions— business  or  formal— in    all    kinds 
of  weather,  the   Detroit   Electric  Clear  Vision  Broug- 
ham  will  meet  all  your    requirements  economic- 
ally   with    every     luxury    of    the    most    expensive 
limousine,    minus    the    necessity    and    inconvenience    of 
a   chauffeur. 

In  fact,  every  member  of  the   family  can   drr 
Detroit  Electric.        It  has  all  the  mileage  you  can  possibly 
need.       It  can  climb  any  hill  that  any  other  car  of  any 
type   can  climb. 

Detroit    Electric    1913   Lint 
Model  42— <  .:;-.  .-..i:!i:iiii- 

Model37-Kxt.n- 

Illlll! 

Model  3S- 1 

- 
Model  36— Hroiurlumi— J  t<>  4  panencen— 

Model  3?— Business  Mti i 

MooYl  40-1  I  pass.fc»0 

Anderson  Electric  Car  Co. 

Driroil.  Mich 


THE    FOX    GUARANTEE 


"Better   Than   the  Best    of  All   Other   Typewriters   or   No   Sale" 

"Best"  is  a  meaningless  word  unless  used  in  comparison.  If  it  were  possible  —  and  we  will  do 
our  part  to  make  it  so  —  we  would'  tike  to  have  every  prospective  buyer  of  a  typewriter,  and 
evoi-y  prospective  seller  of  typewriters,  have  the  privilege  of  inspecting-  every  make  of  type- 
writer manufactured  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  before  deciding  on  a  choice. 

The  Fox  Typewriter  IS  the  "Best  of  them  All,"  and  we  v^AN  and  WILL  prove  it  if  given  the 
opportunity. 

Write  all  the  makers  of  really  high  grade  typewriters  and  ask  them  to  submit  one  of  their 
latest  models  for  trial.  We  will  ship  our  New  Model  No.  _1  by  next  express  —  all  charges  fully 
paid  —  for  Free  Trial.  Place  all  these  typewriters  sid.-  by  side  on  your  desk  and  —  YOU  BE 
Till-:  JUDGE  AX1>  ,irUY  AXD  RENDER  YOUR  <>\VX  NTERDICT. 

If  the  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  does  not  come  up  to  eve^y  advertising  claim  we  have  ever  made 
for  it,  send  it  back  —  at  our  expense  —  and  forget  it. 

\V>-  mean  just  what  we  say  —  The  Fox  Must  be   Better  or   no  Sale. 

•  rs.  do  you  grasp  this  new  thought  —  are  you  open   for  a   real   live   typewriter  proposition? 
today   for   new   advertising  and   full   particulars. 


No   Falling   Leaf   is   Lighter  Than 
The   Touch  of  a  Fox  Typewriter 


No  other  typewriter  built  —  regardless  of  any 
claims  made  —  is  the  equal  of  the  new  Fox  Vis- 
ible Typewriter,  either  in  the  Lightness  of  its 
Touch,  the  material  used  or  in  workmanship  or 
in  th.-  number  and  convenience  of  its  special 
features.  Tln-n-  are  iu;iny  good  typewriters  be- 
ing built  and  sold,  but  we  claim  for  the  new  Fox 
Visible  Typewriter  that  it  is  better  than  the  best 
of  these,  and  that  its  automatic  features  com- 
bined cannot  be  found  in  any  other  typewriter. 

It  has  a  Tabulator,.  Back  Space  Key,  Two- 
Color  Ribbon  with  Automatic  Movement,  both 
Oscillating  and  Reversing.  and  Removable 
Spools.  Interchangeable  Carriages  and  Platens, 
Ciinl  Holder,  Stencil  Cutting  Device,  Variable 
Line  Spacer  and  Line  Lock  with  Key  Release. 
Its  speed  is  fast  enough  for  the  speediest  opera- 
tor or  slow  enough  for  the  beginner.  It  is  ex- 
tremely Durable  and  almost  Noiseless.  • 


Samples  Sent  on  Free  Trial 


Fox  Typewriter  Company 

4802-4812    Front  Avenue 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


OVERLAND   MONTHLY  COUPON. 

Dear  Sirs: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
your  catalog,  and  write  me  your  Free  Trial 
offer  on  Fox  Visible  Typewriters. 


Name 


Address 
Business 


hist  iwo  ways  of  hearing 

all  the  Music 
/aUtheWorld 


The    Columbia    Grafonola   is 
incomparable      instrument     of     music. 
This  new  Columbia  "Grand"  has  made 

the  very  words  "talking  machine"  ob- 
solete. Its  tone  is  beyond  compare. 
NO  winding— it  runs  bv  electric  motor. 
It  stops  automatically  at  the  end  of 
.  reiord.  Ask  >oui  dealer  for  the 
Book  of  the  Colum  ad" 

\\  rite  us. 

Columbi 

sr.o  i., 

play  on  eitlr 

inv;  machines.     All  L  ohm. 

will     pla>     both     Columbia     and    \ 


'ISPHAM 


PHONOGRAPH    CO,  General.  Box  304.  Tribune  Buildinr.  New  York 

I'imi.M.rs  aiul  I,'a.i.TS  in  th,-  Tnlkinjr  Miirliin-  An  -  <»  «»'•;  +"  '''» 

„(  Talking  Ma.-liin,.>  in  tli-  Worl.l.  -HiiiK .rights  Krnnt..,>  ,,;  / 

i-sBti.l  i.n.M-i'tiN,.  D,'i»l..rs  vr-  M.T  nn.l  n  fr 

i**.;* —   ;»^   *  'm  mi  In    nlns    fluty. 


Overland 
Monthly 


HI 


TIT          W"TTfl 


March 

1.1  9)1  3 


PRICE    15    CENTS 


The  Telescope  of  Speech 


The  astronomer,  by  the  power  of  his 
telescope,  becomes  a  reporter  of  the 
movements  of  a  hundred  worlds 
greater  than  ours,  and  the  student  of 
celestial  activities  millions  of  miles 
away. 

He  points  his  instrument  at  any 
spot  in  the  heavens,  and  his  sight 
goes  rushing  through  space  to  dis- 
cover and  inspect  a  star  hitherto 
unknown. 

Up  to  the  power  of  his  lenses,  his 
vision  sweeps  the  universe. 

As  the  telescope  may  be  focused 
upon  any  star,  so  the  telephone  may 


be  focused  upon  any  person  with 
the  range  of  its  carrying  power. 

Your  voice  may  be  directed  an; 
where  in  the  Bell  System,  and  it  W 
be  carried  across  country  at  ligh 
ning  speed,  to  be  recognized  ar 
answered. 

The  telescope  is  for  a  very  limit* 
class,  the  astronomers.  The  telephoi 
is  for  everyone. 

At  the  telescope  you  may  SL 
cannot  be  seen.   At  the  telephone  yc 
may  speak  and  be  spoken  t 
may  hear  and  be  heard.    By  m 
the  Bell  System  this  responsr 
vice  is  extended  to  the  whole  natio 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPAN 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Servi'< 
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What  kind  of  music 
do  you  like  best? 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


The  Victor-Victrola 
will  bring  your  kind 

of  music  right  into 
your  home. 

kind  of  music— the  kind  you  like  best— sUng 
an  c  1  played  as  you  have  probably  never  heard  it  boro re. 
Your  kind  of  music   perfectly   rendered  bv  the 
world's  greatest  artists  whenever  you  wish  to  near  it. 

You  don't  have  to  wait  until  you 
feel  you  can  afford  a  $100  or  $200 
instrument — any  Victrola  you  choose 
as  the  instrument  for  your  home  will 
play  every  record  in  the  Victor  cata- 
log, and  will  give  you  almost  as  perfect 
music  as  the  Victrola  XVI,  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  value  of  all  musical 
instruments  is  measured. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world 
will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Victor-Victrola 
to  you  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
.in  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor 
Machines  with 
Victor  Records  and 
Victor  Needles — 
the  combination. 
There  is  no  other 
way  to  get  the  un- 
equaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor-Victrola 

Mahogany  or 
Other  styles 


XVI,  $200 

quartered  oak 
$15  to  $150 


New  Victor 'Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 
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two  ways  of  hearing 

all  the  Music 
/alliheWorld 


mbia  Grand  $300 

G  r  a  "To  in  o  1 


The  Columbia  Grafonola  is  the  one 
incomparable  instrument  of  music. 
This  new  Columbia  "Grand"  has  made 
the  very  words  "talking  machine"  ob- 
solete. Its  tone  is  beyond  compare. 
No  winding— it  runs  by  electric  motor. 
It  stops  automatically  at  the  end  of 
each  record.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
Book  of  the  Columbia  "Grand" — or 
write  us. 

Columbia  Grafonolas  now  range  from 
S5O  to  $5OO.  Catalogs  on  request. 

Columbia  Double-Disc  Records  will 
play  on  either  Columbia  or  Victor  talk- 
ing machines.  All  Columbia  Grafonolas 
will  play  both  Columbia  and  Victor 
records. 


(NOGRAFH   CO.,  Gencril,  Box  304.  Tribune  Buildinir.  New  York.          Civators  of  tin-  Talking   Machine  Industry. 

-  in  tii-  Talking  Miidiiiif  Art.       (hvn-rs  of  th-  Fundamental  I'at-nts.       Uu-g-st  Manufacturer 

IK  Machines  m  HI-  World.    Exclusive  selling  rights  grant -<i  t<>  Dealers  where  «•-  ;ir-  not  actively  represented 

i't  prospective  I>-;il-r<  writ-  for  a  coiifid-nlial  L-tt-r  and  a  fr—  Copy  of  OIK-  Hook  "Music  Money." 
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Here  is  a  REAL  Necessity 

Needed  in  every  home,  by  every  man  and  woman,  young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor.  Something  the  bachelor,  the  house- 
wife or  the  traveler  has  been  longing  for  and  it  is  so  good 
that  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  lived  without  it. 


The  De  Luxe 
Garment  Strap 


The  wearing  apparel  of  two  persons 
can  be  hung  on  one  strap  —  your 
clothes  are  "out  of  the  way"  and  don't 
need  continual  pressing— gives  you 
extra  space  and  more  comfort  while 
traveling  and  saves  two-thirds  the 
space  in  your  clothes  closet  at  home. 
Can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
when  not  in  use. 


For  sale  by  dealers  or  mailed  post-paid  for  FIFTY  CENTS 

la  Guaranteed  to   Meet   With  Your  Approval  or  Your  Money  Returned 

Descriptive  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

Manufactured  By 

F.  A.  MARRIOTT,  21  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School  of  Acting 

in  America. 
The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic   Art 

Advantages: 

Professional  Experience  While  Studying 
Positions  Secured  for  Graduates 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course 

Students  Can  Enter  Any  Time 

Arrangements   can    be    made    with    Mr.  Gerson  for 
Amateur  and  Professional  Coaching 

Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School   Building 

MCALLISTER  and  HYDE  STREETS 

-AN    KK  \NVIsro.  CAI,. 
Write  for  Catalogue 


Manzanita  Hall 


PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  preparing  boys  and  young 
nen  for  entrance  to  the  universities.  The  loca- 
3on  adjacent  to  Stanford  University  and  to  Palo 
Mto,  a  town  of  remarkable  culture,  makes  pos- 
)ible  a  schoo1  life  of  unusual  advantages  and 
>pportunities. 


W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


[TYPEWRITERS 

FD  FACTORY    R  E  B  U  I  LT  LrFi 


Do  you  want  to  save  big  money  on  a  typewriter 

without  taking  chances?     Get  yourself  one  of  our 

h  actory  Rebuilts. '     They  are  machines  of  all  stand- 

•d   makes  reconstructed  from  ,top  to  bottom  in  our 

own  plant,   which   is  one  of  the   oldest,  largest,  best 

equipped  typewriter  factories  in  the  world. 

You    Save    From    $25    to    $5O 

«nd   ret  $100  value  in  ongjiral  appearance,  strength  and   eervice- 
,      flTlnf  quality.       Factory  Rebuilt"  meani:   A  new  part  for  every 
I      ilightly  defective  part—*  perfect   readjustment  and    realign- 
fc      ment— the  whole  renickeled  and  rejapanned.    Our  "Trade- 
^k     Mark"  guarantee*  every  machine  as  t ally  a<  the  ori^iuai 
fiurantee  of  a  new  machine. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
addreis  of  nearest  branch   store. 

American  Writing  Machine  Company 

146  Broadway,  Kt«  Tork 

716  Ho.  Sprint  St.,  Lot  Anfele*  ^ 


FEMININE 
LOVELINESS 

ofSkin  and  Hair 


Enhanced  by 

CUTICURA 
SOAP 

Used  daily,  assisted  by 
occasional  gentle  applica- 
tions of  Cuticura  Ointment. 


Cuticura  Soap  an:l  Ointment  are  sold  every- 
where. For  sample  of  curli,  with  .;'J-|>.  ln,..k. 
free,  address  "Cuticura,'  JJept.  1X1,  Boston. 

TENDER-FACED  MEN 


M  '• 


CutiruniSoiipSliiivmc. 


'  nl  '  u  torturo.     Lilwr.il  sample  free. 
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Hitchcock  Military   Academy 

San   Rafael,   Cal. 


One   of  the   Four   Main   Halls 


A  HOME  school  for    boys,    separate    rooms,    large 
campus,  progressive,  efficient,  thorough,  Govern- 
ment   detail    and    full    corps     of     experienced 
instructors,   accredited  to  the  Universities. 

Ideally  located  in    the    picturesque    foothills  of 
Marin    County,     fifteen     miles     from    San     Francisco. 
Founded   1878.        Easter  term  begins  January  6,  1913. 
Catalogue  on   application. 

REX  W.  SHERER  and  S.  J.  HALLEY,  Principal 
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Safe  as  a  Government  Bond- 
Rich  as  a  Mint 

"Few  large  fortunes  can  now  be  made  in  any  "No  investment  on  earth  is  so  safe,  so  sure, 

part  of  the  world,  except  from  one  source — the  so  certain  to  enrich   its  owner  as  undeveloped 

rise   in   value  of  real   estate.      The  wise  young  realty.      I    always   advise    my   friends   to    place 

man    or    wage-earner    of    to-day    invests     his  their  savings   near  some  growing   city.      There 

money      in      suburban      real      estate." — Andrew  is   no  such    savings   bank   anywhere." — Grover 

Carnegie.  Cleveland. 

AN    EXTRAORDINARY    OFFER 

Choice  Building  Lots  at  $79.00  Each 

$1.00  Down  and  $1.00  per  Month 

Read  above  what  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Grover  Cleveland  say 
of  real  estate  as  an  investment.  Then,  if  you  want  to  make 
your  money  work  for  you,  write  to  us  today. 

The  wonderful  increase  of  values  on  Long  Island  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  latter-day  history. 
In  scores  of  towns  property  has  increased  not  only  50  per  cent,  100  per  cent,  but  in  many  cases 
1000  per  cent.  Lots  that  sometime  since  could  have  been  bought  for  a  song  are  to-day  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  A  few  years  ago,  some  school  teachers  bought  lots  in  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  at  fifteen  dollars  each;  to-day  the  lots  sell  for  six  hundred  dollars  apiece.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  a  physician  bought  two  lots  at  Long  Beach,  at  ninety  dollars  each;  last  month  he 
sold  them  for  a  thousand  dollars  apiece.  These  are  only  two  out  of  thousands  of  similar  in- 
stances. 

Out  of  the  sweltering,  crowded  city  of  New  York  thronging  thousands  are  pouring  into  the 
suburban  towns  and  cities  of  Long  Island.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone,  for  its  development.  Tremendous  engineering  works — 
tunnels,  bridges,  railroads,  electric  roads — are  under  way.  involving  more  money  than  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  What  the  bridge  did  for  Brooklyn,  what  the  subway  did  for  the  Bronx — multiply- 
ing values  enormously  almost  overnight — these  gigantic  transportation  schemes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  will  do  for  Long  Island.  It  will  furnish  the  fastest,  finest  and  the  most  com- 
fortable rapid  transit  in  the  world. 

We  are  offering  for  sale  at  remarkably  low  figures  choice  building  lots  located  at  Oak  Ridge 
Park,  near  East  Moriches,  the  world-famous  summer  resort,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Long  Island 
Railroad.  Every  foot  of  ground  is  high,  dry,  fertile  and  healthful.  The  property  is  only  seven 
minutes'  walk  to  the  station  and  twelve  minutes'  walk  to  the  Great  South  Bay,  with  its  glorious 
facilities  for  still  water  and  ocean  fishing,  swimming  and  boating.  For  a  summer  home  or  bun- 
galow, for  small  fruit  or  poultry  raising,  or  to  hold  as  an  investment,  these  lots  at  our  prices 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  title  to  the  property  is  insured  by  the  United  States  Title  and 
Guarantee  Company  of  New  York  City. 

Our  present  price,  subject  to  increase  at  any  moment  is  $79.00   for  a  city     lot,     20x100 
feet.     This  can  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  down  and  $1.00  per  month  until  paid  for.  We      .•!-, 
little  as  one  lot,  but  we  would  advise  that  you  buy  three,  five  or  as  many  more  up      .•"  OM- 
to  ten  as  you  feel  that  you  can  afford.     To  keep  the  property  from  being  snatched  up      .•'     Mar. 
by  real  estate  dealers,  we  will  not  sell  more  than  ten  lots  to  any  one  customer.  _v* 

O  L.  O 

BUY  NOW.     Begin  TO-DAY  to  provide  for  your   future   and   that     of     your    ^  _  ,  !if  'oLnr» 
family.    Get  into  the  land-owning  class  and  break  away  from  the  tyranny  of    ^O       n      it       " 
landlords.  Values  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.     If  you  buy  five  lots    .          i«;fi  TTftih   A 
now,  you  ought  before  long  to  sell  any  one  of  them  at  what  you  paid  to-     £•  ~,        \    £      Ave., 
<>r   the   five.    DO    NOT    WAIT   until    the   gigantic  improvements  on     ,y       ™e  .  . 

Island  now  in  progress  are  completed;  until   prices  climb   enor-      & 

v;  until  the  lot  that  you  can  buy  to-day  at  $79.00  is  selling  at     ^O    f^os^     °,^,,°    ^1^,° 
or  more.    Make  sure  of  reaping  that  profit  yourself  by  act- 


™ 

in*,-  NOW.     Fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  to-day    for    our    beau-     <       .   \  ,       lr    ?o    e 

tifully  illustrated  booklet,  FREE.  <#?      bearing  on  your  offering  of 

<(          Long    Island   Real    Estate. 

The  Long  Island  South  Shore  Realty  Co.        ..     Name 

Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Address 
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KELLY-  SPRINGFIELD 
AUTOMOBILE    TIRES 


'  ' '  -f. 


In  buying  motor  car 
tires,  put  your  faith  in 
a  name  that  for  four- 
teen years  has  stood 
for  definite  knowledge 
of  road  requirements 
and  the  quality  to  meet 
those  requirements— 

Kelly -Springfield 


Kelly  -  Springfield    Tire    Co, 

489    Golden    Gate   Ave.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

CHAS.  W.  FLINT,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 
Oakland  Agent.,     KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  SHOP,     172  12th  Street 
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Captain  Lane  and  the  fruits  of  his  "more  better"  shot  at  the  bear. 


Oame  in  the  Arctic 


By    Charles   Nola  Smith 


(Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Captain  Lane.) 


BARON  KUTSMUELLER  and  to  the  section  of  country  comprising 

Paul   Niedieck,  of  Germany,  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  eastern 

Captain  C.  R.  E.  Radclyffe  of  coast  of  Siberia. 

England,  and  other  big  game          Africa,  Asia,  Brazil  and  other  por- 

hunters   of   renown,   have   given   the  tions  of  the  globe  may  be  all   well 

name  of  "That  Paradise  for  Hunters"  enough  in  a  way,  if  one  wishes  to  risk 


A  walrus  of  the  Arctic.    This  fellow  weighed  about  four  thousand  pounds. 


his  life  among  the  thousand  and  one 
poisonous  reptiles  and  insects  with 
which  these  places  abound,  for  the 
comparatively  trivial  sport  of  bagging 
a  lion,  tiger,  elephant  or  giraffe.  Hunt- 
ing these  animals  with  an  army  of 
beaters,  gun-bearers,  etc.,  may  be 
more  or  less  exhilarating  and  exciting, 
but  for  true  sport,  with  a  capital  S,  no 
place  in  the  world  can  equal  Eastern 
Siberia  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

A  comparison  of  the  gameness,  cun- 
ning and  ferocity  of  the  animals  of  the 
Arctic  region  with  those  of  the  tropics 
will  prove  instructive  as  well  as  inter- 
esting. 

At  the  present  day  the  interior  of 
the  Islands,  comprising  the  Aleutian 
group,  is  much  less  known  than  the 
inmost  parts  of  Africa  or  Asia,  and 
with  little  wonder,  for  the  difficulties 
which,  in  the  extreme  north,  beset  the 
path  of  the  hunter  or  explorer,  make 
traveling  in  the  African  continent  ap- 
pear a  jaunt  of  pleasure  in  comparison. 
Water  has,  from  all  antiquity,  pro- 


tected both  men  and  beasts  from  the 
intrusion  of  strangers,  and  only  by 
water  can  one  reach  the  shores  of 
these  islands.  Regular  steamers  there 
are  none;  sailing  vessels  cannot  get 
far  enough  into  Bering  Sea  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  caught  in  the 
ice  in  autumn;  and  but  few  explorers 
and  possibly  even  fewer  sportsmen, 
would  voluntarily  undergo  the  rigors 
of  an  Arctic  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  the  power 
schooner  Polar  Bear  was  outfitted  in 
Seattle  for  a  trading  trip  to  Siberia 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Learning  of 
this,  three  friends — Messrs.  L.  Ket- 
chum,  O.  Swenson  and  the  writer — 
conceived  the  idea  of  spending  the 
summer  in  these  little  known  lands, 
hunting  the  big  game  which  we  knew 
abounded  in  large  numbers  and  variety 
there. 

After  a  deal  of  argument,  Captain 
Louis  L.  Lane,  the  owner  and  master 
of  the  Polar  Bear,  consented  that  we 
should  attach  ourselves  to  the  expedi- 


Ib 


Eskimos  pulling  walrus  out  of  the  water  onto  the  ice  to  remove  their  hides. 


tion.  That  we  were  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  persuading  Captain  Lane  to 
allow  us  to  accompany  him  was  amply 
proven  later.  He  is  a  man  from  whom 
the  Northern  waters  and  the  countries 
for  which  we  were  bound  holds  no 
secrets.  Young  in  years,  he  is  old  in 
experience  in  navigation  and  big  game 
hunting.  Most  of  his  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun, 
where  he  has  fought  many  a  good  fight 
with  the  wild  animals  of  these  primor- 
dial lands,  bearing  away  with  him  not 
only  the  lawful  spoils  of  the  victor,  but 
souvenirs  in  the  shape  of  torn  cloth- 
ing, lacerated  flesh  and  broken  bones, 
bestowed  upon  him  in  any  but  loving 
remembrance,  by  the  kings  of  the 


tribes  of  wolves,  lynx,  walrus  and 
polar  bears,  whom  the  doughty  captain 
has  on  various  occasions  sought  to  de- 
throne. That  many  new  royal  families 
have  come  into  power  among  these 
tribes  of  the  Far  North  is  attested  by 
a  visit  to  Captain  Lane's  home,  where 
many  stuffed  monarchs  of  the  North 
now  dwell.  A  more  capable  guide  and 
companion  cannot  be  found;  he  knows 
the  big  game  country  thoroughly,  how 
to  get  there,  and,  best  of  all,  his  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  just  how  to 
bag  the  game  after  arriving. 

We  left  Seattle  May  2d,  heading  up 
the  beautiful  inside  passage  to  Ketchi- 
kan.  After  a  short  stop  here,  we 
pointed  our  prow  to  westward,  toward 
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Ketchum  and  the  brown    bear    cubs 
he  captured. 

the  southern  extremity  of  the  Aleutian 
group  of  islands.  Unga,  on  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  was  our  first  stop; 
this  place  is  the  home  of  the  famous 
Apollo  mine,  the  first  gold  mine  to  be 
worked  in  Alaska.  As  no  big  game, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  caribou, 
inhabit  this  island,  we  remained  only 
long  enough  for  the  captain  to  pur- 
chase the  season's  catch  of  blue  fox 
and  land  otter,  which  were  brought 
by  the  native  trappers.  We  traded 
among  the  Eskimos  on  the  islands  of 
Atka,  Makushin,  Attu  and  Shumagin 
for  five  or  six  days,  then  headed  north- 
east for  the  Alaskan  peninsula,  where 
we  expected  to  spend  a  few  days 


hunting  that  lordly  animal,  the  moose. 

To  the  novice,  moose  hunting  pre- 
sents almost  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties; these  animals  are  crafty  in  the 
extreme,  their  keenness  of  scent  being 
nothing  less  than  marvelous.  To  ap- 
proach them  within  rifle  shot,  even 
with  the  wind  in  one's  favor,  requires 
great  care  and  patience.  Captain  Lane 
had  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience and  informed  us  just  how 
they  were  to  be  approached;  with  his 
instructions  fresh  in  mind,  we  were 
rowed  ashore  just  at  daylight  on  a 
beautiful  spring  morning,  and  there 
left  by  the  captain  and  crew  with 
stiict  injunctions  not  to  return  until 
we  had  at  least  one  bull  moose  to 
show  for  our  work. 

Our  plan  was  to  travel  as  far  apart 
as  possible,  to  keep  within  sight  of 
each  other.  Swenson  taking  the  left, 
Ketchum  the  center,  and  myself  the 
extreme  right,  we  set  out  for  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  some  two  miles  in- 
land. We  had  been  walking  over  the 
thick,  spongy  tundra  for  nearly  two 
hours;  not  a  sign  of  moose  or  any 
other  animal  had  been  picked  up, 
when  suddenly,  on  reaching  the  sum- 
mit of  a  small  hill,  a  black  something 
rose  out  of  the  earth  in  front  of  me, 
not  one  hundred  feet  away,  gave  an 
angry  growl,  and  started  for  the  dense 
underbrush  about  one  hundred  yards 
distant,  on  the  run.  It  proved  to  be  a 
small  brown  bear  v/hom  I  had  dis- 
turbed at  breakfast  on  the  berries, 
which  grow  in  great  profusion  on  the 
island.  As.  Mr.  Bruin  appeared  even 
more  scared  than  I  was,  and  showed 
no  disposition  to  challenge  me  to  mor- 
tal combat,  I  allowed  him  to  escape, 
knowing  that  a  shot  at  him  would 
likely  ruin  our  chances  of  bagging  a 
moose  for  the  entire  day.  For  three 
hours  more  we  trudged  over  rocks, 
across  mountain  streams,  through  mud 
at  times  nearly  to  our  knees,  still  no 
trace  of  moose.  About  noon  I  saw 
Ketchum,  who  was  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  my  left,  stop  and  point  to  a 
little  knoll  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
straight  ahead.  There,  on  the  top  of 
this  knoll,  I  could  make  out  the  form 
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and  antlers  of  the  object  of  our  search, 
quietly  feeding.     By  great  good  luck 
the  wind  was  blowing  directly  from 
the  moose  to  us.    We  signaled  Swen- 
son,  who  was  in  a  more  exposed  piece 
of  ground,  to  remain  behind  or  fall 
back  and  come  up  with  us.    Ketchum 
and   I,   with   the      greatest     caution, 
started  for  our  quarry,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  rock,  tree  and  other  ob- 
struction, crawling  across  the  exposed 
ground,  we  got  within  nearly  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  moose  before  his 
scent  detected  us.     Throwing  up  his 
great  head,  he  looked  directly  at  us  for 
a  second,  then  wheeled  to  dash  away. 
Just  at  this  moment  Ketchum  shot.    I 
saw  the  great  animal  fall  to  his  knees, 
but  he  was  up  in  a  second.     He  had 
barely  got  to  his  feet  when  I  let  him 
have  a  shot  from  my  30-30.     Down 
he  went  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 
He  was  a  magnificent  specimen,  the 
spread  of  his  antlers  measuring  five 
feet  four  inches  from  tip  to  tip.     It 
took  us  until  late  in  the  afternoon  to 
skin  and  get  him  to  the  beach.    Cap- 
tain Lane  complimented  us  on  our  good 
fortune,  and,  truth  to  tell,  was  mildly 
surprised  that  we  had   succeeded   in 
even  getting  within  shooting  distance 
of  this  crafty  game,  much  less  bring- 
ing him  to  earth.     It  was  plain  the 
captain's  opinion  as  to  our  ability  as 
hunters  had  risen  considerably  since 
morning.     As  for  Ketchum,  we  could 
hardly  live  with  the  man.    It  was  "My 
moose,"  and  "Say,  Smith,  did  you  see 
him  fall  when  I  hit  him?"    It  was  in 
vain  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  had  it 
not  been  for  my  shot  his  moose  would 
likely  have  been  in  the  Klondike  by 
morning;  he  dismissed  this  remark  as 
an   impertinence,  hinting  that  I   shot 
the  poor  animal  after  he  was  down, 
and  that  merely  for  the  sake  of  laying 
claim  to  some  of  his  glory;  that  Colo- 
nel Bull  Moose  was  a  dead  one  after 
his   shot — even   more   dead   than   his 
great  namesake.    After  that,  of  course, 
nothing  more  was  to  be  said. 

The  same  evening  we  left  for  the 
island  of  Attu,  the  most  westerly  land 
of  the  Aleutian  group.  This  island  is 
•celebrated  as  the  home  of  the  famous 


A   Siberian  native   woman   in   native 
costume. 

Attu  Indian  baskets,  those  wondrous 
works  of  art  made  by  the  natives  on 
this  island  for  so  many  years,  for  the 
choicest  of  which  tourists  have  paid 
almost  unheard-of  prices.  These  bas- 
kets are  now  made  on  the  island  of 
Atka  three  hundred  miles  east,  be- 
cause nearly  all  of  the  old  basket- 
makers  have  emigrated  to  this  island, 
where  the  long,  fibrous  grass  from 
which  they  are  made  is  more  easily  ob- 
tained. 

We  next  stopped  at  the  small  island 
of  Yunaska  for  a  caribou  hunt.  The 
traits  of  caribou  are  very  similar  to 
that  of  moose;  in  addition,  they  are 
endowed  with  remarkably  keen  sight; 
they  always  feed  with  a  sentinel 
posted  on  some  commanding  position, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  give  the  alarm  at 
approaching  danger.  In  a  couple  of 


On  the  trail,  Northeastern  Siberia.    The  author  and  dog  team  on  a  bear  hunt. 


hours  both  Ketchum  and  Swenson  had 
each  a  fine  bull  caribou  to  their  credit, 
while  I  had  been  unable  to  escape  the 
vigilant  eye  of  the  sentinel  guarding 
the  herd  I  was  stalking.  After  three 
or  four  fruitless  hours  endeavoring  to 
get  within  rifle  shot,  I  was  compelled 
to  retrace  my  steps  empty-handed,  my 
ill  success  allowing  my  companions 
the  opportunity  of  chaffing  me  unmer- 
cifully on  my  lack  of  qualifications  as 
a  hunter,  Ketchum  remarking  in  a  pity- 
ing tone  that  I  should  have  accom- 
panied him.  I  could  then  have  laid 
claim  to  the  animal  he  had  bagged,  as 
I  did  in  the  case  of  his  moose. 

Leaving  this  island,  we  headed  for 
Unalaska,  which  port  we  reached  the 
latter  part  of  May.  This  is  the  most 
important  city  in  Southwestern  Alaska. 
It  is  the  port  of  entry  for  all  the  islands 
of  the  peninsula.  The  whaling  ships 
of  this  part  of  the  sea  call  here  for 
water,  coal,  supplies  and  mail.  During 
the  years  that  the  modus  vivendi  was 
in  force  it  was  headquarters  of  the 


United  States  and  the  British  fleets 
patrolling  Bering  Sea.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  here  several  captured  seal- 
ers lying  at  anchor  and  on  the  beach. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  Klon- 
dike excitement,  Unalaska  saw  its 
most  prosperous  times.  Thousands 
of  people  waited  here  for  transporta- 
tion to  that  district  via  St.  Michael 
and  the  Yukon,  being  unable  to  get  to 
Nome  or  other  northern  points  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice.  Many  ships  were 
built  here  during  those  days,  and  one 
still  lies  rotting  upon  the  ways. 

Dutch  Harbor,  two  miles  east,  is 
very  aptly  named — the  harbors  of  the 
Dutch  being  noted  for  their  beauty. 
The  harbor  at  this  place  is  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Dutch 
Harbor,  like  its  neighbor,  Unalaska, 
was  once  the  scene  of  much  acti 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  North 
American  Commercial  Company  dur- 
ing the  "good  old  sealing  days."  At 
the  present  time  the  place  is  dead. 
The  N.  A.  C.  Co.  still  owns  the  vari- 


Returning  from  a  caribou  hunt,  wading  one  of  the  numerous  mountain 

streams  of  the  north. 


ous  stores  and  residences  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  its  great  busi- 
ness, and  for  the  housing  of  its  num- 
erous employees,  when  this  company 
enjoyed  the  lease  of  the  sealing 
islands.  Many  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  property  is  slowly  decaying,  which 
will  in  a  few  years  time  become  abso- 
lutely worthless.  The  company  has 
tried  to  dispose  of  its  possessions  to 
the  United  States  government  to  be 
used  as  a  coaling  station,  or  for  such 
other  purposes  as  the  authorities  might 
wish  to  put  it,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  have  met  with  little  success,  the 
company  and  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment being  unable  to  agree  as  to  the 
price,  a  difference  of  $50,000  blocking 
further  negotiations.  It  is  probable 
that  some  understanding  between  the 
company  and  government  will  be  ar- 
rived at  later. 

The  Pribiloff  group  of  islands  lies 
about  450  miles  northwest  of  Un- 
alaska,  and  are  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment seal  rookeries.  The  islands 
are  the  home  and  breeding  grounds  of 
thousands  of  fur  bearing  seals,  these 


animals  being  now  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Uncle  Sam,  since  the  lease  for 
pelagic  sealing  expired  in  1910.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit,  it  was  claimed  by 
the  government  officials  stationed 
there  that  the  seals  are  multiplying 
very  rapidly,  greater  numbers  abound- 
ing there  now  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  ten  years.  It  is  expected  that 
a  new  lease,  granting  the  privilege  of 
killing  a  certain  number  of  seals  each 
year  will  be  made  in  the  near  future 
by  the  government,  in  favor  of  some 
private  enterprise. 

On  leaving  the  seal  islands,  we 
made  for  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka, 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  Russian- 
Siberia.  Siberia!  How  that  word  re- 
calls to  mind  tales  of  horror  and 
cruelty!  It  has  for  ages  been  synony- 
mous with  exile  and  death.  But  by  a 
recent  ukase  of  the  Czar,  Siberia  is  at 
last  to  lose  all  of  its  old  penal  colony 
character,  and  will  become  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  a  century  a 
country  for  freemen.  Since  1807, 
when  the  practice  of  exiling  prisoners 
to  Siberia  was  adopted,  nearly  a  mil- 
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lion  persons  have  traveled  that  road 
of  despair,  over  which  a  relatively 
small  proportion  were  ever  able  to  re- 
trace their  steps.  Many  of  the  exiles 
became  useful  citizens  in  that  new 
land,  so  far  away  from  their  homes. 
But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  old 
system  was  bad  for  Siberia  and  bad 
for  Russia.  It  has  been  bad  for  every 
country  that  ever  adopted  it.  England 
will  always  regret  its  penal  experiment 
in  Australia.  It  was  an  experiment 


portunities  is  on  the  right  road  to  be- 
come a  country  of  prosperous  free- 
men. 

We  put  into  the  port  of  Petropav- 
lovski,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
and  the  port  of  clearance  of  all  trad- 
ing vessels.  The  Russian  customs  of- 
ficers came  aboard,  inspected  our 
papers  and  cargo,  and  finding  every- 
thing in  perfect  order,  gave  us  the  de- 
sired permission  of  trading  in  all 
parts  of  Siberia. 


Drying  fish  on  the  Siberian  coast;  this  constitutes  almost  the  entire  diet  of 

the  natives  in  winter. 


that  undoubtedly  held  that  great  coun- 
try back  from  its  manifest  destiny  so 
long  as  it  was  in  force,  and  had  its 
evil  effects  long  after  the  transporta- 
tion system  had  been  abolished.  In 
like  manner,  it  may  take  long  before 
the  stain  and  the  shame  attaching  to 
the  very  name  of  Siberia  are  obliter- 
ated, but  at  last  that  vast  land  of  op- 


We  went  ashore  to  see  the  sights, 
which  were  not  many,  but  very  strange 
to  us.  Our  appearance  anywhere  in  the 
city  created  a  mild  sensation  among 
the  natives.  The  peasants  whom  we 
met  removed  their  caps  and  held  them 
in  their  hands  while  we  passed;  heads 
appeared  at  the  windows  of  the  houses 
— eyes  intent  upon  getting  a  sight  of 


The  harbor  of  Petropavlovski,  Kamtchatka  Peninsula,  Russian  Siberia. 


the  "Amerikanski  Chinovnikee."  Ket- 
chum  declared  he  could  not  remember 
a  time  in  his  history  when  he  had  been 
of  so  much  consequence,  and  he  attrib- 
uted it  all  to  the  discrimination  and 


intelligence  of  these  people.  Prompt 
and  instinctive  recognition  of  superior 
genius  he  affirmed  to  be  a  character- 
istic of  this  people,  and  he  expressed 
deep  regret  that  it  was  not  equally  so 


Eskimo  walrus  hunters  in  the  Arctic  and  part  of  their  catch. 


The  "Polar  Bear"  at  anchor  near  Wrangell  Island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


of  some  other  people  whom  he  could 
mention.  He  evidently  thought  it 
needless  to  mention  any  names — so 
did  I. 

For  a  town  of  such  small  extent  and 
population,  Petropavlovski  has  many 
monuments,  which  recall  its  history 
and  the  visits  of  famous  men.  On  the 
sand-spit  lying  outside  the  harbor 
there  stands  a  handsome  monument 
erected  in  honor  of  the  warriors  who 
gained  so  unexpected  a  victory  during 
the  Crimean  War,  in  1854,  over  the 
combined  French  and  English  fleets. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  by  the 
harbor  of  Tareinska,  are  the  graves  of 
the  enemy  who  fell  on  that  occasion, 
among  whom  was  the  English  Admiral 
Price.  Pillars  have  also  been  erected 
with  inscriptions  to  commemorate  and 
honor  the  famous  explorers  La  Pe- 
rouse  and  Vitus  Bering. 

Next  day  after  leaving  this  place 
with  the  unpronounceable  name,  we 
put  into  Betchevinskaya  Bay  (Betche- 
vinskaya,  that  is  also  unpronounce- 
able), where  we  had  been  told  we 


would  find  excellent  big-horn  shooting. 
Within  two  hours  after  landing,  I  had 
wounded  a  fine  ram  at  a  height  of 
nearly  2,000  feet  up  a  steep  mountain. 
Hard  hit,  the  beast  made  off  down  the 
precipitous  slope  towards  the  sea. 
Following,  I  reached  the  beach,  and 
found  the  ram  lying  there  dead.  I 
skinned  the  animal  and  carried  his 
head  and  pelt  on  board.  Ketchum  and 
Swenson  did  not  return  until  nearly 
dark.  All  they  had  to  show  for  their 
day's  work  was  three  little  snow-shoe 
rabbits.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  indulge 
in  a  few  sarcastic  remarks  at  their  ex- 
pense, which  I  did  with  great  enjoy- 
ment. 

We  traded  along  the  entire  Siberian 
coast  as  far  north  as  East  Cape,  just 
across  Bering  Strait  from  Alaska.  We 
succeeded  in  bagging  five  Siberian 
grizzly  bears,  three  wolves,  two  big- 
horns, several  deer  and  a  lynx.  Ket- 
chum also  captured  alive  two  young 
brown  bear  cubs,  which  he  chained  on 
board  and  brought  home. 

Upon  reaching  East  Cape,  our  trad- 
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ing  was  at  an  end.  Captain  Lane  then 
took  us  far  north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
where  polar  bear  and  walrus  abound. 
The  captain  had  taken  on  board  at 
East  Cape  twelve  Eskimo  boys  for 
skinning  and  handling  the  walrus. 
These  animals  are  valuable  for  their 
hides  and  ivory  tusks.  An  adult  wal- 
rus weighs  from  3,000  to  6,500  pounds, 
making  it  no  easy  task  to  haul  them 
out  of  the  water  onto  the  ice,  where 
they  are  skinned.  It  was  only  the 
work  of  a  few  days  to  have  over  a 
hundred  walrus  hides  on  board  and 
salted  down  in  the  hold,  and  about  900 
pounds  of  ivory  on  deck.  We  then 
started  for  a  little  farther  north  to  the 
haunts  of  the  polar  bear.  Near  Wran- 
gell  Island  in  lat.  72  deg.  north,  we 
sighted  our  first  polar  bear  floating 
peacefully  along  on  a  large  cake  of 
ice.  We  landed  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  him  on  another  cake  of  ice, 
without  disturbing  Master  Bruin  to  any 
extent,  he  merely  gazing  at  us,  appar- 
ently not  in  the  least  afraid.  Wishing 
to  get  as  close  as  was  prudent,  we 
rowed  to  the  cake  of  ice  on  which  he 
was  located,  which  was  fully  as  large 
as  a  city  block,  landing  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  the  bear.  I  asked  the 
favor  of  the  first  shot,  which  was 
granted.  I  blazed  away  at  less  than 
one  hundred  yards  distance,  but  was 
evidently  affiicted  with  "bear  fever," 
as  my  shot  took  effect  in  his  fore-leg 
near  the  foot.  Mr.  Bruin  immediately 
became  alarmed  and  resentful.  He 
let  out  a  growl  that  might  be  heard  at 
the  North  Pole  and  headed  directly  for 


us.  I  fired  again,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  checking  his  speed  in  the  least.  As 
he  got  within  about  twenty-five  yards 
of  us,  one  of  the  Eskimo  boys  who 
had  accompanied  us,  evidently  not 
having  much  respect  for  my  ability 
as  a  marksman,  shouted:  "More  better 
Louie  Lane  shoot" — "More  better 
Louie  Lane  shoot  quick!"  Captain 
Lane,  who  had  been  watching  the  re- 
sult of  my  shots,  and  laughing  at  my 
excitement,  raised  his  Mauser,  fired, 
and  the  bear  sank  down  dead  in  his 
tracks.  He  was  a  splendid  fellow, 
and  measured  ten  feet  six  inches  from 
tip  to  tip.  The  Eskimo  boys  soon  had 
his  pelt  removed,  and  we  returned  to 
the  vessel  highly  satisfied.  I  was 
rather  ashamed  of  my  shooting,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  was  chaffed  un- 
mercifully by  my  companions;  but  I 
redeemed  myself  next  day  by  killing 
almost  as  large  a  one,  after  which  I 
felt  considerably  better.  We  remained 
here  three  days,  getting  a  bear  each 
day,  Swenson  bagging  the  other  one, 
much  to  his  satisfaction. 

We  then  started  for  home,  having 
been  nearly  three  months  on  ship- 
board and  covering  a  distance  of  over 
nine  thousand  miles. 

On  our  return  trip  we  stopped  at  two 
islands  in  the  Aleutian  group,  where 
we  enjoyed  several  days  shooting 
ducks  and  ptarmigan. 

We  arrived  in  Seattle,  September 
10th,  with  trophies  of  the  hunt  suffi- 
cient to  gratify  any  hunter,  and  well 
satisfied  with  our  trip,  which  we  hope 
to  repeat  again  in  the  near  future. 
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By  Elizabeth  Anna  Sernple 


RANGE  the  whole  world — see 
everything — learn  everything 
— till,  at  the  end  of  years,  you 
may  perhaps  be  found  wor- 
thy to  be  called  an  artist.  But  let  Art 
have  her  ends,  all  the  while  shining 
beyond  the  means  she  is  toiling 
through — her  ends  of  beauty  and  of 
power." 

These  words,  written  by  one  of 
England's  first  novelists  (Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward)  might  be  said  to  embody 
many  of  the  feelings  and  aspirations 
Robert  I.  Aitken,  sculptor,  brings  to 
the  practice  of  his  art.  For  to  him  its 
supreme  mission  is  not  merely  to  teach 
us,  but  to  make  us  feel;  and  those 
who  study  his  work  in  marble,  bronze, 
or  whatever  medium,  insensibly  find 
their  minds  refined,  the  operation  of 
their  senses  elevated,  as,  by  such  vis- 
ible and  tangible  means,  they  begin  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  beauty's  mys- 
terious infinitude. 

Art's  greatness  is  in  proportion  to 
its  sincerity.  So  to  be  great,  a  sculp- 
tor must,  first  of  all,  be  sincere.  But 
when  he  pauses  to  ask  himself  how 
the  world  is  going  to  receive  his  work, 
that  very  same  instant  he  condemns  it 
to  oblivion — reads  its  death  warrant. 
Because  all  truly  great  creations  must 
be  wrapped  in  and  produced  spon- 
taneously from  a  man's  inner  purpose. 
Fearlessly  he  must  press  on,  giving  to 
this  inner  guiding  sense  a  sway  over 
his  art  as  powerful  as  it  is  complete. 
When  he  pauses  to  dally  with  public 
opinion — to  consider  "what  people  are 
going  to  say,"  then  his  purpose  be- 
comes infirm,  the  harmony  and  con- 
tinuity of  his  thoughts  are  broken,  and 
no  matter  how  loud  the  shouts  of 


praise  may  swell  around  him,  his  work 
will  scarce  outlive  the  hand  that  exe- 
cuted it — save,  perhaps,  as  a  purely 
negative  example. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  creed  of  Robert 
Aitken;  hence  it  visualizes  itself  in 
his  work.  Yet  his  fine  reverence,  his 
love  for  the  history  and  traditions  of 
his  own  art,  are  joined  to  similar  senti- 
ments— no  less  loving  and  loyal — for 
his  own  land,  his  own  people — above 
all,  for  his  native  State,  California:  all 
of  which  renders  him  peculiarly  well- 
fitted  to  show  forth  in  simple,  digni- 
fied form  the  highest  ideals  of  his  own 
race.  Most  sincerely  does  Mr.  Aitken 
believe,  with  Walt  Whitman,  "the  art 
of  art,  the  glory  of  expression,  is  sim- 
plicity." 

In  the  days  when  Mr.  Aitken  was 
beginning  to  "dream  dreams  and  see 
visions,"  one  had  to  travel  far  to  reach 
what  some  one  has  designated  as  "the 
centers  of  artistic  activity  in  Amer- 
ica." Moreover,  the  results  produced 
in  each  were  often  as  widely  separated 
as  were  the  cities  themselves,  which 
seems  clearly  to  mark  one  of  the  basic 
points  of  difference  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  The  former,  daring  as 
it  has  ever  been  in  all  relating  to  busi- 
ness, fertile  in  that  sort  of  invention 
best  described  as  "commercial,"  has, 
nevertheless,  always  displayed  a  sin- 
gular timidity  in  things  relating  to- 
art;  being  content,  for  the  most  part, 
to  cling  closely  to  the  shibboleth  of 
"European  tradition" — somewhat  as 
an  uncertain  swimmer  clings  to  a  life 
preserver.  Tradition,  rather  than  ori- 
ginality, was,  for  long  years,  the  war- 
cry.  The  specious  argument,  "Is  it  be- 
ing done  abroad?"  seemed,  to  many,  a 


Willard  Metcalf,  painter,  modeled  by  Robert  Aitken. 


"/i  Creature  of  God  Till  Now  Unknown."    This  work  was  cut  directly  in 
marble  by  Robert  I.  Aitken,  A.N.  A.    Exhibited  at  the  National  Academy, 

New  York. 


vital  and  all-sufficing  reason  for  the 
artistic  faith  that  was  in  them. 

Not  so  in  the  West.  Here  (particu- 
larly on  the  Pacific  Coast)  a  certain 
innate  self-sufficiency  might  be  called 
one  of  the  most  salient  characteristics. 
The  fact  that  there  was  no  precedent 
— or,  for  that  matter,  no  art — consti- 
tuted no  irremediable  barrier.  Serene 
and  secure,  it  proceeded  to  visualize 
its  own  conceptions  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  as,  already,  it  had  created  its 
own  literature.  As  one  writer  has  said, 
speaking  of  this  very  formative  period 


in  the  western  part  of  our  country, 
"Where  there  are  no  restrictions,  the 
products  must  necessarily  be  in  a 
large  measure  formless  and  uncouth; 
but  be  they  amusing  or  pathetic,  they 
disclose  a  quality  of  freedom  and 
spontaneity  that  delight  in  doing, 
.which  is  the  very  soul  of  art.  In  time 
this  soul  will  find  itself  a  body;  per- 
haps not  an  amorphus  hulk  of  giant 
size,  but  a  symmetrical  organism 
which  may  convey  nobly  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  creator's  concep- 
tion. In  the  East,  the  'body' 
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Bret  Harte.    Detail  of  monument  to  Harte  to  be  erected  by  the  Bohemian 

Club,  San  Francisco. 


builded  first  with  many  a  measure- 
ment and  reference  to  authority — and 
its  soul  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt. 
The  ardent,  exuberant  West  must,  per- 
force, do  its  work  in  its  own  way,  and 
its  individual  expression  promises  to 
be  vastly  interesting." 

Thoughts  like  these  have  a  more 
than  passing  significance  when  con- 
sidering Mr.  Aitken's  work — not  mere- 


ly the  work  he  is  now  doing,  but  that 
which  he  has  already  done.  Such  ex- 
amples of  his  earlier  monumental  labor 
as  are  most  familiar  to  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  then  take  on  an  added 
and  purely  characteristic  interest.  We 
are  told  the  great  William  Pitt  once 
said  of  a  speech  by  Fox :  "Don't  dis- 
parage: nobody  could  have  made  it 
but  himself."  Thus,  many  of  the 


"Two  Souls."    Group  carved  directly  in  marble  by  Robert  Aitken.    Shown 
at  the  National  Academy,  New  York. 


sculptural  monuments  in  and  about  the 
City  by  the  Golden  Gate  furnish  tacit 
examples  of  the  "full  swing,"  the  un- 
trammeled  freedom  which  was  per- 
mitted their  creators,  in  the  imagina- 
tion that  pervaded,  not  merely  their 
design,  but  their  execution. 

The  strongly  developed  qualities  of 
his  artistic  imagination  stand  out  with 
marked  vividness  in  several  of  the  il- 


lustrations shown  here;  but  in  none 
more  forcibly  than  in  the  group  to 
which  Mr.  Aitken  has  given  the  sim- 
ple yet  graphic  title,  "Outer  Dark- 
ness." This  was  shown  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
at  Philadelphia  last  year  (1912), 
evoking  warm  admiration  from  critics 
whose  praise  is  the  greater  honor  be- 
cause they  are,  as  a  rule,  so  chary  of 


Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  English  playwright. 
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Wax  model  for  bronze  door  for  the  Greenhut  Mausoleum.    The  photo  is  of 

an  unfinished  model. 


THE  ART  OF  ROBERT 

it.  Here  we  see  embodied — in  a  fuller, 
riper  form — many  of  the  attributes 
which  give  interest  and  value  to  the 
sketches  for  the  Bret  Harte  Memorial 
to  be  erected  in  San  Francisco,  com- 
missioned by  the  Bohemian  Club.  Two 
of  these,  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp"  and  "The  Death  of  Old  Ken- 
tuck',"  were  destroyed  in  the  fire,  just 
as  they  had  been  cast  in  bronze  and 
were  ready  to  be  put  in  place.  One 
portion  only  of  this  magnificent  me- 
morial remains  to-day,  the  marvel- 
ously  vital  presentation  of  Mr.  Harte 
himself.  Because  he  is  a  born  portrait- 
ist, Mr.  Aitken  is  able  to  show  us  the 
very  personality  of  the  author,  rather 
than  a  mere  photograph-like  present- 
ment. I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  saying  it  is  not  a  good  likeness — for 
it  is:  but  it  is  much  more  than  that — 
the  nameless,  intangible  something 
that  gives  to  each  and  every  one  of 
Mr.  Aitken's  portraits  their  singular 
and  unforgettable  charm. 

When  the  busts  of  George  Bellows 
and  Willard  Metcalf  were  first  ex- 
hibited to  an  admiring  public,  "Aha!" 
said  some  (who  fancied  themselves 
possessed  of  supernatural  wisdom) 
"they  are  good  busts — very  good;  but 
probably  that  is  because  they  are  of 
brother-artists.  Naturally,  Mr.  Ait- 
ken,  as  an  artist  himself,  would  have 
a  more  enlightening  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  going  to  make  up  the 
artistic  temperament!" 

A  very  interesting  thought,  this — if 
it  had  only  been  true — which,  unfortu- 
nately, it  wasn't.  Because  when  the 
busts  of  Professor  Nathaniel  Shaler 
and  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  play- 
wright, and  John  W.  Gates,  the  finan- 
cier, were  shown,  they  were  at  once 
found  to  possess  the  same  evidences 
of  perception  of  character,  of  subtle 
discernment,  that  had  so  marked  the 
busts  of  Bellows  and  Metcalf.  Mr. 
Aitken  is  never  content  to  make 
merely  "a  good  likeness."  Very  likely 
he  would  say  if  that  were  all  you  de- 
sired, better  far  for  you  to  seek  a  pho- 
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tographer  and -havg  done,     with     it! 

Rather  is  his  aim  to  make  the  mind 
and  soul  of  his  subject  shine  forth 
from  the  marble  or  the  bronze;  and  it 
is  his  ability  to  do  this  that  lends  to 
his  busts  their  unique  attraction,  and 
real,  lasting  value. 

Mr.  Aitken  has  made  his  own  place 
in  the  art  life  of  New  York  City,  and, 
among  all  the  evidences  of  honor  and 
esteem  that  have  come  to  him  in  the 
city  he  calls  "my  adopted  home,"  not 
one  has -given  to  him  such  pride  and 
pleasure  as  his  election  as  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Architectural  League, 
an  organization  which  numbers  among 
its  ranks  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
American  architects  and  sculptors. 

The  slight  artistic  impulse  of  but 
little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago 
has,  already,  waxed  strong  and 
stretched  forth  fearless  hands  to  grasp 
the  whole  territory  of  our  great  repub- 
lic. Moreover,  the  ever-growing  im- 
petus has  acquired  a  very  definite  ob- 
ject— even  the  extremest  limits  of  our 
Western  land.  What  at  first  appeared 
but  the  formless  reaching  of  blind  in- 
stinct, almost  without  definite  appeal 
or  significance,  has  developed  a  sub- 
tle character,  an  inherent  and  vital 
sincerity,  allied,  gradually,  to  a  com- 
plete self-expression.  Where,  for- 
merly, were  found  only  hesitancy  and 
a  lingering  tendency  to  rest  firmly  on 
tradition's  solid  rock,  to-day  we  note 
the  nucleus  of  an  artistic  conscious- 
ness, not  less  vigorous  than  national. 
The  American  sculptor  has  become  a 
veritable  part  of  the  world  about  him, 
realizing  that  to  take  his  rightful  place 
as  one  of  the  real  moulders  of  his 
country's  artistic  thought,  we  must 
speak  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular, 
as  it  were — not  only  of  his  kind,  but 
of  his  own  race.  Nor  must  he  soar  too 
high  above  his  fellow  men,  but  ever 
be  close  to  them — so  close  that  they 
have  but  to  raise  their  eyes  toward  his 
ideals  as  appreciation,  step  by  step, 
draws  them  upward.  And  this  is  what 
Robert  I.  Aitken  is  doing. 
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(Joaquin  Miller  has  built  many  cabins  in  his  wanderings  over  the  North 
American  continent;  the  one  below  is  attracting  the  most  attention  east  of 
the  Mississippi.) 

By  £.  B.  Sherburne 


THE  log  cabin  built  by  Joaquin 
Miller,   near   the     City     of 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1883, 
has  just  been  removed  to  a 
site  in  Rock  Creek  Park,  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  parks  of  the 
National  Capital.     On  June  2d,  with 
appropriate  exercises  and  addresses  by 
several  members  of  Congress  from  the 
Golden  State,  the  cabin  was  formally 
turned  over  to  the  District  Commis- 
sioners    by     the     California     State 
Society,  through  whose  efforts  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  resting  place. 

In  1883,  Joaquin  Miller,  or  Cincin- 
natus  Heine,  as  his  real  name  is,  came 
to  Washington  to  make  a  new  start. 
He  had  been  to  Europe,  had  sojourned 
in  New  York  City  for  a  time,  and  his 
funds  were  at  rather  a  low  ebb.  The 
city-bred  man  would  probably  have 
rented  modest  quarters  within  a  couple 
of  hours  after  his  arrival,  and  then  set- 
tled down  to  look  for  the  main  chance. 
Not  so  the  Western  pioneer.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  build  a  home 
just  as  if  he  were  preparing  to  work  a 
gold  prospect  on  one  of  the  shaggy 
sides  of  a  Sierra  peak.  A  site  for  the 
cabin  was  selected  on  Sixteenth  street, 
between  Crescent  and  Meridian  Hill, 
just  beyond  Henderson's  Boundary 
Castle.  The  Washington  monument 
had  recently  been  erected,  and  a  great 
pile  of  refuse  rocks  and  building  stones 
remained.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  then 
President,  was  friendly  to  the  poet, 
and  granted  him  permission  to  use  as 
much  of  this  material  as  was  necessary 
for  the  foundation  of  his  cabin.  Louis 


P.  Shoemaker,  then,  as  now,  a  large 
property  holder  in  the  district,  allowed 
Miller  to  cut  timber  for  the  cabin  in 
that  same  tract  where  the  cabin  rests 
to-day.  Having  built  himself  a  home, 
the  poet  sought  and  found  employment 
as  a  correspondent  and  journalist.  He 
remained  in  Washington  for  four  years 
until  the  call  of  his  Western  mountains 
forced  him  again  to  hit  the  trail  for 
California. 

The  property  eventually  came  into 
the  possession  of  Henry  White,  former 
ambassador  to  France,  by  whom  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  California  State 
Society,  through  whose  efforts  it  was 
removed  and  reconstructed  on  the 
wooded  banks  of  a  beautiful  little 
stream,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
famous  military  road  built  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  still  maintained 
as  a  highway  by  the  National  govern- 
ment. 

Here  in  this  secluded  spot,  two  miles 
from  the  nearest  street  car  line,  and 
to  be  reached  only  by  a  winding  road 
through  the  forest  shades  of  Rock 
Creek  Park,  gathered,  on  June  2d, 
about  two  hundred  persons,  mostly 
Californians,  and  those  who  had 
known  the  poet  in  his  many  wander- 
ings, to  prove  to  the  world  that,  even 
in  this  strenuous  time,  a  man  may  have 
some  chance  to  be  recognized  at  his 
true  value  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
poet  himself,  enjoying  a  green  old  age 
in  his  hillside  home  near  Oakland, 
overlooking  the  Golden  Gate,  sent  the 
following  poem  to  be  read  at  the  dedi- 
catorv  exercises: 


Joaquin  Miller's  cabin,  built  near  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1X83, 
and  removed  recently  to  the  Rock  Creek  Park,  D.  C. 


To  My  Log  Cabin  Lovers. 

Dear,  loyal  lovers,  neighbors  mine 

Of  California,  Washington, 
What  word  of  mine,  or  deed  or  sign 

Can  compensate  what  ye  have  done : 
This  housing  in  your  hearts  my  home, 

My  lowly  old  log  cabin  home. 
Aye,  dear  the  friends  and  memories 

Of  London,  Dresden,  storied  Rome, 
The  Arctic,  the  Antipodes, 

But  dearer  far  than  all  of  these 
Your  holding  of  my  hearth  and  home — 
My  lordly,  kingly,  cabin  home. 
Yea,  many  hands  have  been  most  fair; 

Yea,  many  trumps  of  fame  and  faith 
Mine  ears  have  heard  both  here  and 
there 

That  said  as  only  true  love  saith, 
But  nothing  ever  seemed  so  dear 

As  this  your  brave  log  cabin  cheer. 

Miller's     poem,     "Columbus,"     or 
"Sail  On,  Sail  On,"  was  recited  at  the 


exercises,  and  it  is  a  coincidence  that 
this  poem,  considered  by  many  to  be 
its  author's  masterpiece,  is  written  in 
eulogy  of  the  man  to  whom  America 
is  paying  a  somewhat  tardy  tribute, 
by  a  statue  of  the  great  navigator, 
which  was  unveiled  in  Washington  on 
June  8th.  This  memorial  stands  at  the 
portal  of  the  Capital  City,  in  front  of 
the  magnificent  Union  Station  de- 
signed by  D.  H.  Burnham,  the  famous 
architect,  whose  death  was  recorded 
a  short  time  ago. 

The  histories  of  many  of  America's 
foremost  literary  men  are  bound  up 
with  that  of  California,  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  remember  Joaquin 
Miller  and  Bret  Harte,  as  the  poet  and 
the  prose  writer  who  have  probably 
done  more  than  any  others  to  preserve 
the  real  spirit  of  the  free  and  buoyant 
West  "beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  Mississippi." 
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VViio  Sav/  ;>  art  of  the  Affray 


THE  Indians  were  very  angry 
with  the  white  man  for  in- 
vading this,  the  last  and 
best  of  their  hunting 
grounds.  The  country  composing  the 
grand  new  Western  States  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana  and 
Wyoming  was  at  that  time,  1866,  the 
western  hunters'  paradise.  There 
were  tens  of  thousands  of  buffalo,  elk, 
black  and  white  tailed  deer,  antelope, 
and  all  three  kinds  of  bear,  cinna- 
mon, grizzly  and  black,  the  cinnamon 
growing  to  such  an  enormous  size  that 
half  a  carcass  was  all  a  full  grown 
American  horse  could  carry.  The  land 
fairly  teemed  with  other  animals  not 
fit  to  eat — the  grey  mountain  wolf, 
coyote,  catamount,  badger,  mountain 
lion,  mountain  sheep  and  many  other 
kinds.  For  years  the  Indians  had 
been  growing  more  angry  and  restless. 
During  '65  and  '66  the  troops  stationed 
in  that  country  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  fights  with  the  Indians.  In 
the  spring  of  1866  the  War  Depart- 
ment sent  the  Second  Battalion  of  the 
18th  U.  S.  Infantry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Henry  B.  Carrington, 
out  to  that  country  on  what  was  called 
the  Northern  California  trail,  where 
the  regiment  established  and  built 
Fort  Reno  on  the  Powder  River;  Fort 
Phil  Kearny  on  Big  Piney  Creek,  67 
miles  northwest  of  Fort  Reno;  and 
Fort  Caspar  H.  Smith  on  the  Big  Horn 
River,  90  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Phil 
Kearny.  The  remainder  of  the  regi- 
ment built  Fort  Fetterman  on  the  main 
route,  at  the  junction  of  the  North 
Platte  River  and  Laperville  Creek,  and 


Fort  Casper  on  the  North  Platte  River, 
sixty  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Fet- 
terman. 

During  all  this  time  emissaries  from 
the  Ogallala  and  Brule  Sioux  Indians 
had  been  sent  by  Sitting  Bull,  the  fam- 
ous war  chief  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  to 
the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Pawnees, 
Kickapoos,  Absarokas  (Crows), 
Blackfeet,  Shoshones,  Flatheads,  Nes- 
Perces  and  several  other  tribes,  urging 
them  all  to  forget  their  enmity  of  one 
another  and  enter  into  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  white  men. 

On  September  19, 1866,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Indians  attacked  and  destroyed 
a  large  government  supply  train  at  a 
place  called  Big  Goose  Creek,  sixteen 
miles  north  of  Fort  Phil  Kearny,  on 
the  road  to  Fort  Caspar  F.  Smith,  on 
the  Big  Horn  River.  The  Indians  cap- 
tured 5,600  pounds  of  canned  goods, 
consigned  to  the  post  sutler  at  Fort 
Smith,  500  pairs  of  red  blankets,  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cases  of  Henry 
(now  the  Winchester)  repeating  rifles. 
They  killed  and  wounded  several  sol- 
diers. They  also  burned  the  wagons, 
and  ran  off  the  horses  and  mules. 

Matters  ran  along  until  December, 
1866.  During  these  weeks,  the  troops 
had  several  fights  with  the  Indians.  As 
a  very  cold,  hard  winter  was  antici- 
pated, Colonel  Carrington  had  been 
sending  out  a  number  of  teams  with 
an  armed  escort,  nearly  every  day 
during  December  to  haul  in  several 
hundred  cords  of  wood  for  winter  fuel. 
During  this  time  the  Indians  had  been 
viciously  harassing  the  troops  daily. 
About  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  December  21, 
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the  Indians  became  so  bold  that  the 
commander  of  the  escort  to  the  wood 
train,  Captain  Baldy  (F.  H.)  Brown, 
sent  a  courier  in  to  Fort  Phil  Kearny 
asking  Col.  Carrington  for  reinforce- 
ments. Col.  Carrington  immediately 
made  a  detail  of  forty  extra  men. 
Placing  them  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Henry  L.  Fetterman,  of  Com- 
pany A,  senior  Captain  of  the  regi- 
ment and  Brevet-Colonel,  with  orders 
to  proceed  to  the  assistance  of  Cap- 
tain Brown,  accompanied  by  Lieut. 
G.  W.  Greenmond. 

Colonel  Fetterman  was  known  as  a 
very  brave  and  gallant  officer,  hating 
the  Indians  bitterly,  and  always  ready 
for  a  fight  with  them.  Nearly  every 
day  during  the  summer  of  '66,  he  had 
ordered  Company  'A  out  at  three 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and  posted  them  on  the 
hills  a  mile  or  so  from  the  fort,  hoping 
for  a  fight  with  the  redskins.  He  al- 
ways said  that  gallant  old  Company  A 
boys  could  each  defeat  five  Indians. 
When  the  news  flew  about  camp  that 
Colonel  Fetterman  had  been  given 
command  of  the  reinforcements,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-seven  cavalrymen, 
two  famous  scouts,  Bill  Carter  and 
Jim  Wheaton,  and  thirteen  men  from 
the  18th  U.  S.  Infantry,  a  large  num- 
ber of  infantrymen,  myself  among  the 
rest,  began  climbing  the  walls  of  this 
fort,  swelling  the  number  of  the  ad- 
vancing troops  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty. 

It  was  a  regular  stockaded  fort, 
built  of  young  cottonwood  saplings, 
cut  twenty  feet  long,  and  set  eight 
feet  into  the  ground,  the  sides  being 
trimmed  so  as  to  make  a  solid  wall 
twelve  feet  high. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  become 
very  bold,  coming  down  to  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  fort,  but  when  Colonel 
Fetterman  and  his  reinforcements 
started  out  to  the  assistance  of  the 
wood  train,  the  Indians  kept  gradu- 
ally withdrawing.  Colonel  Fetterman 
and  his  troops  followed  them.  While 
doing  so,  quite  a  number  of  the  boys, 
who  had  climbed  over  the  walls  of  the 
fort  to  follow  the  detail  on  its  march, 
felt  that  the  Indians  would  not  fight, 


and  there  was  really  no  cause  for 
them  to  go,  as  they  were  not  on  the 
detail,  and  they  began  to  drop  out  and 
return  to  the  fort. 

By  the  time  the  troops  were  half  a 
mile  from  the  fort,  the  force  had  dwin- 
dled down  to  ninety-four  men,  includ- 
ing the  two  officers.  The  Indians  de- 
coyed the  troops  some  five  miles  from 
the  fort  into  a  deep  ravine,  three  sides 
of  which  were  from  500  to  700  feet 
high,  and  so  precipitous  that  the  cav- 
alry could  not  climb  the  sides  on  horse 
back.  It  was  known  later  that  the 
redskins  had  gathered  there  from  their 
different  tribes,  and  formed  a  force  of 
about  12,000  warriors,  or  four  times 
as  many  Indians  as  at  the  Custer  mas- 
sacre, nearly  ten  years  later.  The  fir- 
ing was  heard  at  the  fort,  lasting  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  hours.  Every 
one  of  the  party,  ninety-four  men 
all  told,  were  killed.  No  prisoners 
were  taken.  The  bugler  of  the  squad 
of  cavalry,  a  half-breed  French  and 
Sioux,  named  Charley  Gamford,  was 
the  last  man  killed,  according  to  the 
story  of  the  Indians,  nearly  one  year 
later.  He  was  fighting  them  alone 
nearly  twenty  minutes,  after  every 
other  man  was  killed.  At  first  he 
fought  them  with  his  cavalry  carbine, 
and  when  the  ammunition  was  gone, 
he  clubbed  the  carbine  for  a  time. 
He  used  his  two  navy  forty-five  revol- 
vers, and  then  his  cavalry  sabre.  After 
breaking  the  sabre  over  the  head  of 
a  redskin,  he  used  his  old-fashioned 
copper  bugle,  about  two  feet  long,  the 
end  being  about  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  as  hard  as  steel,  a  very  dangerous 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  man  on 
horseback  and  fighting  for  his  life. 
The  Indians  began  to  think  the  bugler's 
life  was  charmed.  His  clothing  was 
literally  shot  off  him.  When  his  body 
was  finally  recovered,  there  was  but 
one  mark  on  him,  and  that  was  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  where  an  Indian 
had  struck  him  with  the  butt  end  of  a 
gun  and  crushed  his  skull. 

When  the  soldiers  from  the  fort 
reached  the  battleground,  they  gath- 
ered up  seven  wagon  loads,  and  an  am- 
bulance of  dead  bodies.  The  bodies 
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of  the  two  scouts,  Bill  Carter  and  Jim 
Wheaton,  were  found  behind  a  very 
large  rock,  every  inch  of  which  had 
the  mark  of  a  bullet  or  an  arrow  on  it. 
Both  men  were  sure  shots.  We  picked 
up  more  than  a  bushel  of  empty  shells 
near  their  bodies,  so  they  must  have 
killed  many  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  rock.  We  drew  165  arrows  from 
the  bodies  of  the  two  scouts,  the  fiend- 
ish redskins  cruelly  shooting  their 
bodies  full  of  arrows  after  death.  The 
bodies  of  the  bugler,  Charley  Gam- 
ford,  and  two  other  men  we  found 
wrapped  in  buffalo  robes,  and  their 
heads  resting  on  stones  and  arms 
folded  across  their  breasts,  a  tribute 
to  their  bravery.  The  bodies  of  all 
the  rest  were  horribly  mangled  and 
mutilated. 

If  the  Indians  had  had  the  courage 
they  could  have  captured  Fort  Phil 
Kearny,  after  the  fight,  as  there  were 
only  111  effective  fighting  men  left 
in  the  fort. 

Colonel  Carrington  had  made  pre- 
parations against  the  Indians  attack- 
ing the  fort  by  placing  all  the  women 
and  children  in  the  powder  magazine 
with  the  intention  of  blowing  the 
magazine  up  to  prevent  them  falling 


into  the  hands  of  the  redskins. 

Nine  months  later,  September,  1867, 
there  was  a  treaty  of  peace  held  at 
old  Fort  Laramie,  where  the  War  De- 
partment very  foolishly  agreed  to 
evacuate  a  stretch  of  country  some 
one  hundred  miles  wide  and  eight 
hundred  miles  long,  the  finest  agricul- 
tural, grazing  and  mineral  land  in  the 
West,  for  the  benefit  of  the  redskins. 
At  this  meeting  at  Fort  Laramie,  the 
Indians  admitted  that  their  loss  on  the 
field  of  battle  at  the  Fort  Phil 
Kearny  massacre  amounted  to  more 
than  1,800  warriors,  or  more  than 
twenty  to  one.  One  more  incident  to 
show  how  gullible  the  whites  were  at 
that  time.  The  Indians  were  feasted 
for  a  week  and  given  hundreds  of  the 
latest  improved  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion to  kill  soldiers;  also  several  hun- 
dred pairs  of  red  blankets,  and  then 
the  white  men  signed  the  agreement 
to  evacuate  all  the  fine  territory,  but 
the  Indian  chiefs  did  not  sign  the 
treaty.  Until  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  last  day,  and  before  the  ink 
was  hardly  dry  on  the  paper,  they  vio- 
lated the  treaty  by  running  off  two 
hundred  head  of  fine  mules  from  Fort 
Laramie. 
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Sleep,  little  moon  of  my  delight, 

My  damask  rose. 
Thine  eyes — twin  pools  of  light, 

Now  softly  close. 

Sleep  warm,  my  arms  will  shelter  thee, 

My  wee  sweetmeat, 
Grow  tall,  my  straight  young  cypress  tree, 

Be  strong  and  fleet. 

Sleep  sweet,  thou  wilt  be  wise  and  good, 

My  brave  gazelle, 
Thy  cradle  is  of  sandalwood, 

Small  dove,  sleep  well ! 

ALICE  HATHAWAY  CUNNINGHAM. 
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By  Grace  Hutcheson 


THE  ways  of  Nature  are  ex- 
ceedingly strange.  Did  you 
ever  travel  over  a  desolate 
country,  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  suddenly  come  across  a 
beautiful  flower,  blooming  as  if  in  a 
fertile  garden?  If  so,  your  surprise 
was  great,  and  your  appreciation,  un- 
doubtedly, greater;  and  so,  sometimes 
when  least  expected,  we  hear  the  most 
interesting  stories  of  adventure  and 
heroism. 

One  evening,  while  taking  a  music 
lesson,  a  most  trivial  remark  brought 
forth  the  following  story,  which  I  en- 
joyed so  much  that  I  will  try  to  tell  it, 
though  of  course  some  of  the  realism 
will  be  lost  in  the  translation. 

The  story  began  with  an  explana- 
tion regarding  the  survey  of  a  vast 
tract  of  barren  land  in  Southern 
Siberia,  on  which  England,  Russia  and 
America  were  supposed  to  spend  a 
certain  amount  of  time  and  money. 
England  and  Russia,  alike,  had  failed 
to  locate  a  certain  river,  reported  years 
before.  I  (the  music  teacher  related) 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  party 
of  American  engineers  entrusted  with 
this  piece  of  work.  We,  as  had  our 
predecessors,  failed,  after  several 
reconnaissances,  to  find  any  trace  of 
this  much  sought-after  river.  Our  chief 
decided  that  as  a  last  resort  we  would 
carefully  examine  the  coast  line,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  where  it  entered  the 
sea,  and  from  there  trace  it  up  to  its 
source. 

A  small  ship  was  chartered  and  this 
work  begun.  Each  morning  we  would 
take  the  row  boat  and  go  in  as  close  to 
the  shore  as  possible.  This  itinerary 
was  carried  on  for  about  a  week.  On 


the  morning  on  which  occurred  the 
events  that  go  to  make  up  this  story 
we  came  in  sight  of  a  point  of  land  on 
which  we  decided  to  land ;  we  watched 
with  much  interest  the  amusing  spec- 
tacle of  great  bands  of  wild  boars  or 
hogs  feeding  on  the  fish  and  refuse 
thrown  up  by  the  tide.  Our  curiosity 
was  also  aroused  when,  all  at  once,  as 
if  obeying  a  command,  like  a  well- 
trained  army,  they  turned  and  raced 
for  the  shore,  but  their  order  did  not 
last  long,  for  soon  their  frightened 
squeals  and  grunts  rose  above  the  roar 
of  the  breakers,  and  in  their  frantic 
efforts  to  gain  the  mainland,  many  of 
their  number  were  trodden  to  death. 
The  reason  for  this  rush  was  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  for  the  tide  was  still 
low,  but  this  seemingly  peculiar  inci- 
dent was  perfectly  clear  to  us  before 
the  day  was  over. 

When  we  landed,  not  a  creature  was 
in  sight.  As  we  beached  the  boat, 
we  had  quite  an  exciting  time  killing 
a  huge  snake,  and  though  reptiles  have 
no  particular  horror  to  me,  still  this 
fellow  was  such  an  ugly  customer,  he 
made  a  very  unpleasant  impression  on 
me,  and  I  am  sure  the  other  members 
of  our  party  felt  much  the  same  as  this 
possibly  was  responsible,  in  a  meas- 
ure, for  the  insecure  anchorage  of  our 
boat,  for  not  long  after  we  found  that 
it  had  dragged  anchor  and  disap- 
peared. Our  ship  was  far  beyond 
hailing  distance,  and  to  our  surprise 
seemed  to  be  heading  out  to  sea.  We 
started  to  walk  to  shore,  and  after 
climbing  a  slight  elevation,  the  reason 
for  the  pigs'  pell-mell  race  flashed  up- 
on us,  and  filled  us  with  apprehension 
and  horror.  The  promontory  narrowed 
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to  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  width, 
and  the  rising  water  met  and  formed 
a  seething  whirlpool,  against  which  no 
living  thing  could  fight  and  cut  us  off 
from  the  mainland.  The  water  was 
rising  with  amazing  rapidity.  Speech- 
less with  fright,  we  realized  that  we 
stood  on  an  island  which  soon  would 
be  submerged. 

Off  in  the  direction  of  our  ship,  and 
near  a  small,  rocky  island,  we  saw  a 
fishing  smack  of  the  native  oyster 
divers.  We  hollered  ourselves  hoarse 
in  the  attempt  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion, keenly  realizing  all  the  while  the 
value  of  the  moments,  which  we  were, 
as  it  soon  become  apparent,  wasting. 

Only  one  man  in  the  party  besides 
myself  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  when 
we  decided  to  make  the  attempt  to 
swim  to  the  fisherman,  I  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him,  and  so  we 
started  out,  but  no  sooner  had  I  slipped 
into  the  water  than  the  thought  of  that 
horrible  snake  we  had  killed  that 
morning  came  into  my  mind  and 
chilled  me  with  fear;  the  current  was 
strong  and  dead  against  us,  and  we 
soon  realized  that  the  task  we  had  un- 
dertaken was  no  child's  play;  we 
swam  as  rapidly  as  possible,  resting 
only  when  almost  exhausted.  When 
we  had  covered  about  one-third  of  the 
distance,  my  companion  gave  up,  say- 
ing our  effort  was  useless,  and  that  he 
was  going  back  to  take  his  chances 
with  the  rest  of  the  party  on  the  island. 
To  my  idea,  there  was  no  hope  of  res- 
cue on  that  rapidly  disappearing  bit 
of  ground,  and  I  said  I  was  going  to 
reach  that  boat  (though  I  doubted  if 
my  strength  would  hold  out  that  long), 
so  he  took  the  handkerchief  which, 
with  all  the  money  the  party  had  with 
them,  he  had  tied  around  his  neck,  and 
gave  it  to  me.  He  turned  back ;  I  went 
on — the  horror  of  the  remaining  part 
of  that  swim  I  shall  never  forget.  I 
had  never  before  attempted  to  swim 
so  far;  the  current  was  strong,  and, 
as  I  previously  stated,  against  me, 
every  time  a  bit  of  seaweed,  a  piece  of 
kelp,  or  some  finny  denizen  of  the  sea 
struck  me  or  floated  near  me,  I  bit  my 
lips  with  fear  and  shuddered  with 


fright,  and  I  knew  I  should  have  died 
of  fright  had  I  encountered  a  snake 
like  the  one  we  had  killed  that  morn- 
ing. Then,  too,  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  fishing  boat  and  inducing  its  occu- 
pants to  return  in  time  to  save  my  com- 
rades, was  so  small  that  my  impa- 
tience over  the  progress  I  was  making 
became  almost  agony. 

How  I  finally  reached  the  docks 
near  which  the  fishing  smack  was  an- 
chored, I  now  have  but  a  blurred,  al- 
though frightful  recollection.  In  the 
boat  stood  a  powerful  native,  drawing 
up  his  companion,  who  had  dived  into 
the  water  as  I  approached.  As  I 
stumbled  over  the  rocks,  I  shouted, 
gesticulated  and  displayed  the  money, 
and  attempted  in  every  possible  way 
to  make  known  to  them  the  predica- 
ment of  my  companions  and  the  great 
need  of  haste.  I  became  crazed  by 
the  stolid  indifference  with  which  the 
divers  worked  on.  I  might  have  been 
a  part  of  the  rock  on  which  I  stood,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned.  In  des- 
peration, I  decided  that  when  the 
larger  man  went  down  again  I  would 
throw  myself  on  the  smaller  man,  grab 
his  knife,  either  wound  or  kill  him,  if 
necessary,  and  so  be  ready  for  the 
second  man  when  he  came  to  the  sur- 
face. In  my  excitement  and  distress 
I  did  not  take  into  account  that  I  was 
but  a  boy,  all  tired  out  from  my 
strenuous  swim,  and  that,  even  at  my 
best,  no  match  for  either  of  these  Mon- 
golians. Naturally,  my  attempt  was 
a  miserable  failure,  and  I  was  ready  to 
cry  with  vexation;  however,  when  the 
other  diver  answered  his  mate's  call 
and  clambered  into  the  boat,  I  once 
more  continued  my  gestures,  and 
pointed  to  the  faintly  visible  speck  of 
land  and  my  five  companions,  who 
were  waving  the  red  flag  which  they 
had  used  in  their  work.  At  last,  as  I 
again  held  out  the  money,  pointed,  and 
grabbed  the  oars,  thev  understood,  and 
soon  had  their  craft  spinning  over  the 
water,  the  current  I  had  fought  so 
hard  against  carried  us  back  like  a 
mill  race,  but  my  hopes  for  reaching 
my  friends  in  time  were  almost  gone, 
so  much  precious  time  had  been 
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wasted,  and  I  figured  that  the  strong 
tide  would  soon  exhaust  their  strength 
and  sweep  them  off  their  foothold; 
these  last  passing  moments  were  hours 
of  sweating  agony  to  me;  but  to  cut  a 
long  story  short,  when  nearing  the 
treacherous  spot,  we  found  that  we 
were  not  too  late,  though  the  water  had 
reached  the  chin'of  the  shortest  man. 
All  my  fatigue  was  forgotten  as  I 
leaped  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and 
helped  to  drag  my  benumbed  com- 
rades aboard.  A  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted party,  we  lay  in  the  bottom 


of  the  boat,  and  directed  our  rescuers 
to  our  ship. 

But  after  all,  much  of  the  horror 
and  sting  of  our  sufferings  was  ap- 
peased when  the  next  day,  with  much 
caution,  we  again  visited  the  scene  of 
our  adventure,  and  learned  the  cause 
of  the  abnormally  high  tide,  and  the 
rise  of  the  water.  I  am  sure  that  not 
one  of  the  party  will  ever  forget  how 
we  succeeded  where  the  English  and 
Russians  had  failed — for  we  had  lo- 
cated the  mouth  of  that  mysterious 
river. 


(A  True  Story  of  Pueblo  Indian  life, some  of  the  participants  of  which  are 

still  living.) 
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LONG  and  earnestly  the  little 
padre  had  labored  among  the 
Indians.  There,  in  the  little 
Indian  village,  he  had  built  a 
small,  crude  mission;  there  he  had 
administered  to  many  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ments of  the  church,  until  he  had 
gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
all  these  once-savage  people.  But, 
though  he  had  gained  their  confidence, 
though  he  had  labored  so  long  and  ear- 
nestly among  them,  he  knew  that,  back 
of  it  all,  there  still  remained  much  of 
the  superstition  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Indian  race.  He  knew  there  were 
happenings  and  secrets  which  even  he, 
beloved  as  he  was,  was  not  allowed  to 
know.  Among  his  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  tribe  was  a  young  buck 
by  the  name  of  Hoshkanyi.  Often  the 
little  padre  had  tried  without  avail  to 
draw  him  out  regarding  some  of  the 
secret  doings  of  the  tribe;  as  often  he 
was  met  with  the  reticence  and  secrecy 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  nature. 

One  day,  at  the  close  of  mass  in  the 


little  mission,  the  priest  and  Hosh- 
kanyi were  taking  a  long  walk  down 
the  gorge,  the  little  padre  enjoying 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the  Indian 
in  stolid  indifference  to  anything  but 
the  pleasure  of  the  companionship 
which  he  had  come  to  enjoy. 

"Hoshkanyi,"  began  the  padre, 
softly,  "things  have  been  said  to  me 
regarding  the  tribe  which  much  con- 
cern me.  I  must  hear  what  my  child- 
ren are  doing,  for  I  am  their  father." 

Hoshkanyi  only  looked  embar- 
rassed, but  as  he  seemed  all  at  once 
to  be  less  determined  in  his  secretive- 
ness,  the  little  padre  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion. 

"Speak,  Hoshkanyi,"  he  urged. 
"Have  my  people  been  doing  that  of 
which  I  know  nothing?" 

"Yes,  they  have!"  The  Indian 
stopped,  stuttered  and  relapsed  into 
silence,  but  the  padre  followed  up  his 
advantage. 

"You  must  tell  me :  it  is  your  duty." 
He  spoke  imperatively.  "What  is  it 
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that  goes  on  in  the  estufa  of  which  the 
little  father  knows  nothing?" 

With  fear  and  trembling,  the  young 
buck  broke  loose  into  a  torrent  of 
words,  all  his  secretiveness  gone,  all 
the  most  sacred  secrets  and  practices 
of  the  tribe  were  laid  bare,  and  the 
little  padre  had  at  last  learned  the 
real  uses  of  the  estufa,  or  subter- 
ranean lodge-room  found  in  all  pueb- 
los. He  had  also  so  far  allayed  the 
fear  of  the  Indian  that  the  latter  had 
even  promised  to  bring  him  some  of 
the  paraphernalia  used  on  certain  oc- 
casions in  the  estufa. 

That  same  night,  when  the  pueblo 
was  wrapped  in  slumber,  softly  the 
young  buck  stole  from  his  house,  de- 
scended into  the  estufa  and  secured  a 
mask  and  other  things  used  by  the 
witches  in  their  annual  weird  perform- 
ances. 

Hastily,  but  effectively,  Hoshkanyi 
concealed  these,  to  them,  sacred  arti- 
cles, and  with  noiseless  tread  returned 
to  his  house,  where  he  tossed  restlessly 
on  his  couch  until  morning.  However, 
with  the  morning  light  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  not  suspected,  his 
courage  returned,  and  he  soon  started 
on  his  long  tramp  to  the  little  town 
where  dwelt  the  "little  padre,"  his 
friend. 

But  the  time  came  when  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  annual  festivi- 
ties to  take  place.  The  whole  pueblo 
was  swept  clean,  and  an  air  of  excite- 
ment and  anticipation  was  evidenced, 
for  these  annual  festivities  last  several 
days.  Preceding  the  public  dance,  to 
which  many  sight-seers,  tourists  and 
others  are  admitted  and  welcomed,  the 
private  or  secret  ceremonials  take 
place  in  the  estufa. 

While  the  preparations  for  the  per- 
formances were  being  made,  the  mask 
and  other  articles  used  by  the  witches 
were  discovered  to  be  missing.  Great 
excitement  prevailed.  Councils  were 
held,  searches  instituted,  but  still  they 
could  not  be  found.  A  private  council 
of  all  the  older  members  of  the  tribe 
was  called  by  the  governor  of  the 
pueblo.  The  revelations  of  Hosh- 
kanyi created  deep  apprehensions  in 


him.  A  crisis  was  near  at  hand,  and 
a  deep  gloom  settled  upon  him.  All 
his  thoughts  were  with  the  council  and 
the  object  for  which  it  was  to  be  held. 

He  looked  forward  to  it  with  fear, 
for  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the  hour 
of  that  council  must  become  to  him 
an  evil  hour. 

Hoshkanyi's  friendship  for  the  little 
padre  had  long  been  noticed,  and 
Hoshkanyi  realized  that  the  council 
would  probably  connect  his  compan- 
ionship with  the  priest  with  the  miss- 
ing and  coveted  articles. 

He  was  suspected.  At  the  council 
it  was  decided  to  make  a  search  of  the 
padre's  house.  Some  of  the  older  and 
most  trustworthy  of  the  tribe  were  de- 
tailed to  make  this  search,  and  the  ar- 
ticles were  found. 

On  a  certain  day,  not  long  after 
this  occurrence,  the  priest,  coming 
home  from  a  neighboring  place,  saw, 
lying  in  the  road,  his  friend,  Hosh- 
kanyi. The  little  father  was  at  his 
side  instantly,  only  to  find  his  red 
friend  wounded  to  death,  with  a  bullet 
in  his  breast. 

Tenderly  he  lifted  him  into  his 
buggy  and  carried  him  to  his  home, 
where,  without  regaining  conscious- 
ness, Hoshkanyi  soon  passed  away. 

The  priest  was  filled  with  remorse 
for  having  won  the  confidence  of  the 
Indian :  he  realized  that  this  death  was 
the  punishment  meted  out  to  his  friend 
by  the  members  of  his  tribe  for  having 
spoken,  that  Hoshkanyi  had  been 
killed  to  be  silenced.  He  knew  also 
that  only  his  sacred  office  kept  him 
from  meeting  a  like  fate.  The  Indians 
had  faith  that  the  little  padre  would 
not  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  but  they  had  no  faith  in  Hosh- 
kanyi, who  had  betrayed  the  secrets  of 
his  tribe. 

The  death  of  Hoshkanyi  was  the 
greatest  discouragement  the  priest  ex- 
perienced in  his  work  among  the  In- 
dians. "Surely,"  said  he,  "educate  the 
Indian  as  you  will,  convert  him  as  you 
may,  still  you  will  find,  underneath  it 
all,  the  Indian  of  old — with  his  in- 
eradicable faith  in  the  superstitions  of 
his  tribe." 


The  Magic 


By  H.  Bedford«Jones 


SAN  LUIS  DE  LA  PAZ,  "Saint 
Louis  of  the  Peace,"  is  almost 
at  the  end  of  things.    Certainly 
it  is  at  the  end  of  the  railroad, 
and  is  filled  with  the  usual  shiftless 
peons,   hated   Americanos,    and   toil- 
trodden  women  that  you  may  find  in 
any  Mexican  town.     It  is  a  place  of 
peace,  indeed,  of  ambitionless,  lazy, 
live-for-today  peace;  but  in  the  very 
heart  of  it  you  may  find  one  atom  of 
inspiration,  consisting  of  a  very  ancient 
pair  of  jewelers'  scales. 

They  were  a  family  of  three.  Juan 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  utterly 
shiftless  Mexicans  in  all  the  land.  He 
traced  his  pedigree  back  to  the  Con- 
quistadores,  and  was  quite  satisfied 
with  that  glory.  His  wife,  Pepa,  was 
redeemed  by  a  trace  of  Indian  blood, 
but  their  son  Juanito  promised  to  fully 
live  up  to  all  Mexican  traditions  of 
laziness.  The  curse  of  Mexico  is  the 
lack  of  ambition;  and  this  is  the  very 
strange  little  tale  of  how  one  woman 
lifted  the  curse  from  her  family. 

One  hot  afternoon,  Pepa  was  taking 
some  ill-done  washing  to  the  Gringo 
miner.  As  she  stood  waiting  for  the 
money  to  be  given  her,  she  heard  a 
scrap  of  conversation  between  two  of 
the  other  Americanos  who  were  sitting 
with  her  employer.  As  usual,  they 
were  heedless  of  her  presence,  prob- 
ably thinking  that  she  could  not  un- 
derstand or  not  caring  if  she  did. 

"That  woman  typifies     the     whole 
country,"  declared     one.     "If     these 
peons  could  only  have  a  trifle  of  ambi- 
tion there   is  no  limit  to  what  they 
•could  do." 

"Yes;  all  they  care  for  is  to  have 
a  hut  and  a  few  clothes,"  agreed  the 


other.  "It  seems  a  pity,  though.  If 
one  could  only  give  them  something  to 
work  for " 

Pepa  closed  her  dirty  hand  on  the 
money  and  turned  away.  As  she 
crossed  the  plaza  the  dull  germ  of  a 
wonderful  idea  came  to  her.  "If  one 
could  only  give  them  something  to 
work  for!"  She  thought  of  Juan,  and 
her  heart  sank  in  helplessness.  He 
was  like  all  the  rest,  she  concluded. 
There  was  nothing  ahead,  nothing  to 
work  for.  And  Juanito  would  grow  up 
just  the  same,  unless 

At  this  juncture  she  met  Juan,  who 
was  gazing  listlessly  into  the  window 
of  a  jeweler's  shop  on  the  plaza.  Sub- 
missively she  handed  over  the  five 
centavos  she  had  just  received;  then, 
instead  of  returning  home,  she  clutched 
her  husband's  arm  impulsively,  and 
stared  into  the  dirty  window  before 
them. 

"What  is  the  matter,  woman?" 
asked  Juan,  half-angrily,  for  he  did 
not  like  his  dignity  to  be  thus  men- 
aced in  public. 

"Look!"  Pepa  pointed  to  the  far 
corner  of  the  window.  There  Juan 
saw  a  very  ordinary  pair  of  jeweler's 
scales,  such  as  is  used  for  weighing 
gold. 

"Well,"  he  laughed,  "have  you 
never  seen  such  things  before,  good 
wife?" 

"Look  at  it!"  insisted  Pepa  in  a  low 
voice.  "That  scale  charms  me,  Juan! 
To  be  sure,  it  is  like  any  other,  but 
I  feel  that  if  we  could  own  it  our  for- 
tunes would  be  made.  I  think  it  must 
be  a  magic  scale,  Juan !  It  would  pos- 
sess a  charm  if  we  could  buy  it!" 

"That  is  a  foolish  notion,"  replied 
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Juan,  but  he  gazed  at  the  scales  never- 
theless, with  a  frown.  Knowing  that 
this  wife  of  his  had  Indian  blood,  he 
had  a  fixed  belief  that  she  was  just  a 
little  of  a  witch.  Juan  was  fully  as 
superstitious  as  his  fellows,  which 
Pepa  knew  very  well. 

"It  would  be  a  plaything,"  he  con- 
tinued. "You  are  not  a  child,  good 
wife.  Besides,  it  would  cost  many 
pesos,  and  where  would  we  get  them  ? 
We  need  all  that  we  can  earn  for 
bread." 

Pepa  reflected  that  they  certainly 
did  need  all  that  she  earned,  but  she 
diplomatically  refrained  from  saying 
so.  She  only  opened  her  eyes  wider 
and  stared  at  the  scales  with  more  in- 
tensity. 

"They  are  charmed!"  she  repeated 
in  a  deep,  thrilling  voice  that  made 
Juan  start  nervously.  "We  might  not 
be  able  to  use  them,  but  they  would 
make  our  fortunes,  Juan.  I  who  say  it 
know.  Something  tells  me  that  this 
scale  is  one  of  great  magic!" 

The  descendant  of  the  Conquista- 
dores  listened  with  growing  belief. 
Had  not  this  terrible  wife  of  his  once 
cured  Juanito  of  fever  by  a  charm 
and  a  magic  white  powder  ?  After  all, 
Pepa  was  descended  from  los  Indios, 
and  all  the  world  knew  that  they  had 
been  great  sorcerers,  who  could  smell 
gold  for  miles.  What  if  he  should 
own  those  scales?  A  new  thrill  came 
to  him,  a  feeling  he  had  never  known 
entered  his  soul.  He  gazed  more 
eagerly  at  the  scales  as  his  wife  talked 
— he  counted  the  tiny  pile  of  weights, 
and  his  imagination  was  stirred  into 
life. 

Perceiving  that  she  had  accom- 
plished her  almost  unhoped  for  object 
Pepa  suddenly  loosed  the  arm  of  her 
husband  and  threw  off  the  tones  of 
mystery  in  which  she  had  spoken. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  declared,  drawing 
her  reboso  over  her  face,  "it  is  far 
beyond  us,  Juan.  We  could  never 
hope  for  such  a  wonderful  thing  as  to 
actually  own  those  scales." 

"What!"  Juan  straightened  up  as 
from  a  dream.  He  had  never  heard  of 
.ambition,  but  he  was  conscious  of  a 


feeling  greater  than  the  mere  super- 
stition aroused  by  his  wife's  words. 
"Am  I  not  a  descendant  of  the  Con- 
quistadores,  woman?  This  thing  is 
not  beyond  us,  and  we  shall  own  it. 
Here,  take  back  this  money.  Beneath 
my  couch  you  will  find  an  empty  cigar 
box  thrown  away  by  the  Gringo.  In 
that  we  will  keep  our  money  until  we 
have  saved  enough.  To-morrow  I  go 
to  work,  I,  Juan  Martinez!" 

The  unbelievable  was  accomplished ! 
Pepa  made  no  stops  for  the  usual  gos- 
sip, but  hastened  home  for  the  first 
time  in  years.  Her  Indian  blood  as- 
serted itself,  also,  to  the  extent  of 
bestowing  a  hearty  cuff  on  Juanito, 
who  was  stretched  out  beside  the  door- 
way, sound  asleep  in  the  sun. 

"Maldito!"  ejaculated  that  amazed 
youth,  springing  up  and  staring  at  his 
mother  in  astonishment.  "Is  it  thus 
that  a  descendant " 

"Enough!"  snapped  out  Pepa.  She 
half  believed  her  own  story,  and  in 
the  sudden  glory  of  her  new  exaltation 
was  not  disposed  to  hear  any  further 
mention  of  the  Conquistadores.  But 
she  remembered  that  she  was  not 
working  for  her  own  good,  and  with 
the  thought  her  tone  softened.  "Come 
with  me,  and  I  will  show  thee  a  great 
thing."  She  led  him  back  toward  the 
plaza,  after  first  locating  the  cigar  box 
and  hiding  it  anew. 

Meanwhile  Juan  had  proceeded  from 
glory  to  glory.  His  vacant  mind  was 
occupied  with  a  definite  reality,  and 
as  he  walked  across  the  plaza  Pablo, 
the  muleteer  nudged  his  companion. 

"Look  at  Juan,  there!  See  how 
straight  he  holds  himself,  and  how  he 
picks  up  his  feet!  Surely  he  must 
be  drunk." 

But  Juan  was  moving  in  a  dream 
world,  and  simply  forgot  to  shuffle 
along  as  formerly.  He  vowed  that  with 
the  help  of  his  patron  saint  that  scale 
should  be  his.  He  was  actually 
about  to  work  to  obtain  it,  which  was 
the  surest  sign  that  ambition  had 
gripped  hold  of  his  soul. 

Juanito  was  also  converted,  al- 
though with  more  trouble.  He,  too, 
went  to  work  for  Pablo,  the  muleteer, 
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and  every  day  he  and  his  father  would 
pause  as  they  crossed  the  plaza,  drawn 
by  the  fascination  of  those  battered 
scales  in  the  shop  window.  Their 
sole  object  in  life  was  to  possess  this 
"plaything."  Their  wages  were  small, 
but  centavo  after  centavo  was  laid 
aside  in  the  cigar  box  as  the  weeks 
passed. 

Pepa  found  herself  working  harder 
than  she  had  ever  done  before.  She 
had  begun  the  deception,  if  it  may  be 
called  that,  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
awaking  Juan  from  his  life-long  leth- 
argy; but  she  found  herself  also 
gripped  in  the  toils  of  ambition.  She 
washed,  baked  tortillas  and  cooked 
frijoles,  and  sold  them  to  the  Grin- 
gos. Before  many  weeks  her  cooking 
came  to  have  a  reputation  among  the 
Americano  miners,  and  she  was  able 
to  give  up  the  harder  work  of  washing. 
And  she  too,  during  the  siesta  hour, 
would  cross  the  plaza  to  stare  in  the 
shop  window,  in  mortal  fear  that  the 
scales  would  be  gone. 

At  length,  after  starvings,  self-de- 
nials innumerable,  and  work  incon- 
ceivable to  a  Mexican  mind,  the  cigar 
box  held  the  desired  sum.  It  was  the 
proudest  moment  of  Juan  Martinez' 
life  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  jew- 
eler's store  and  bore  to  the  white- 
washed hut  the  coveted  scales.  When 
they  were  unwrapped  and  set  on  the 
floor,  he  and  Juanito  gazed  at  them 
in  rapt  delight;  but  strange  to  say, 
Pepa  felt  an  unaccountable  desire  to 
cry.  She  was  afraid. 

For  now  that  she  really  owned  the 
scales,  she  realized  the  folly  of  her 
mad  inspiration.  How  was  she  to  use 
them?  And  when,  after  an  hour  of 
rapture,  Juan  turned  to  her  with  that 
question,  her  heart  sank.  But  only  for 
a  moment;  another  equally  desperate 
idea  had  come  to  her,  and  she  re- 
fused to  give  up  in  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph. "This  is  the  way,"  she  said, 
with  heart  beating  fast  lest  Juan 
should  be  angry  at  her  presumption. 
"Now  we  have  the  scales,  but  before 
the  charm  will  work  there  must  be 
gold  in  them."  She  stopped  to  think 
for  a  moment.  Now  that  Juanito  was 


working,  she  would  not  have  him  stop. 

"The  shop  of  Jose  Marcial  is  empty, 
is  it  not?"  Juan  nodded,  his  brows 
knit.  "Go,  thou,  Juan,  and  ask  him  to 
let  us  place  these  scales  in  the  empty 
window.  Nay,  do  not  ask  me  ques- 
tions." 

Puzzled,  but  compliant,  Juan  sought 
the  owner  of  the  little  shop.  Marcial 
heard  his  request,  and  looked  at  him 
curiously. 

"What  will  you  stock  the  shop  with, 
Juan?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  nothing,  Senor,  but  these 
scales.  I  need  nothing  more,  for  it  is 
a  magic  scale,  and  will  bring  me  much 
wealth." 

"Then  use  the  shop,"  laughed  Mar- 
cial, "and  keep  the  rats  and  scorpions 
away  until  I  find  a  tenant." 

So  the  scales  were  set  up  in  the 
empty  shop,  and  Pepa  sent  out  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Indians  in  the  hills,  by 
what  means  she  alone  knew.  But  the 
stimulus  was  not  lost;  she  insisted 
that  there  must  be  gold  in  the  scales 
to  draw  other  gold,  so  Juan  and  Juan- 
ito kept  at  work.  Once  more  the  cen- 
tavos  began  to  accumulate  in  the  cigar 
box,  and  with  sublime  faith  the  father 
and  son  kept  on  saving.  In  fact,  they 
found  that  the  work  was  not  so  bad 
as  they  had  always  thought! 

Then  one  day  an  Indian  came  to  the 
hut  where  Pepa  was  baking  her  tor- 
tillas for  the  Americanos.  He  spoke 
one  word,  by  which  the  woman  knew 
that  her  message  had  reached  the 
hills,  and  she  answered  it.  The  In- 
dian dropped  his  zerape  and  pulled  out 
a  little  bag. 

"Do  you,  then,  buy  gold,  Senora? 
You  are  of  our  own  people,  and  will 
deal  with  us  honestly,  perchance." 

"Si,"  replied  Pepa,  quickly.  "I 
have  scales,  and  I  will  deal  honestly, 
which  is  more  than  these  Mexicans 
will.  Come  with  me." 

So  she  led  the  Indian  to  the  little 
shop,  and  there  weighed  out  his  gold 
dust  on  the  scales.  Every  Mexican 
knows  the  value  of  gold  dust,  and  she 
found  barely  enough  in  the  cigar  box 
to  pay  the  Indian. 

"It  is  well,"  he  grunted.    "Tell  not 
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the  rurales  whence  the  gold  comes, 
and  we  will  bring  it  often." 

The  following  day,  Pepa  sold  the 
gold  dust  at  a  good  profit,  but  said 
nothing  to  Juan  about  it.  He  was  get- 
ting better  wages  now,  and  after  sev- 
eral more  visits  from  the  Indians,  Pepa 
announced  one  day  that  the  magical 
scales  had  produced  enough  money  to 
buy  a  small  plot  of  ground  with,  but 
that  if  the  ground  were  not  cultivated 
they  would  most  assuredly  have  bad 
luck.  Juan,  who  now  had  full  faith 
in  whatever  his  wife  said,  promised 
faithfully  that  it  would  be  cultivated, 
as  did  Juan i to,  and  the  ground  was 
purchased. 

To-day,  just  outside  San  Luis  de  la 


Paz,  there  is  a  neat  little  whitewashed 
farmhouse,  with  a  dozen  acres  of 
corn  and  beans  around  it.  If  you  stop 
in  for  a  plate  of  tortillas,  you  will  find 
them  most  deliciously  baked  by  an  old 
half-caste  woman.  If  you  are  there 
about  sunset  you  will  see  an  erect  old 
man  come  in  with  his  hoe  over  his 
shoulder,  followed  by  a  strapping 
young  descendant  of  the  Conquista- 
dores,  and  you  would  go  away  won- 
dering how  on  earth  such  a  prosperous, 
industrious  family  ever  came  to  live 
in  that  land  of  lazy  inhabitants.  That 
is,  unless  you  happened  to  see  a  bat- 
tered old  pair  of  jeweler's  scales  in  the 
corner,  and  can  persuade  the  smiling 
Pepa  to  tell  you  their  story! 


ELECTRICITY 


Behold !    I  am  king  of  the  world !    I  am  Light ! 
I,  enrobed  in  a  rainbow  of  color  and  crowned 
With  the  stars,  am  come  forth  to  do  battle  with  Dis 
And  his  dreadful  dominion  of  discord  and  dark. 

Yet  again  I  am  Queen.    I  am  Motion.    I  wield 

A  scepter  that  sways  all  the  movements  of  men. 

And  my  chariot  outriding  the  courier  of  Death 

In  its  swiftness  brings  Life ;  in  its  sureness  brings  Joy. 

Yet,  too,  I  am  Mother  of  Earth.    I  am  Warmth. 
My  deep  cradling  arms  are  to  shelter  the  world; 
To  draw  men  together  in  strong,  kindred  ties, 
And  to  give  them  a  resting  place,  home,  peace,  health,  love. 

LANNIE  HAYNES  MARTIN. 


A  Half-Ripe  Persimmon 


By  Bernard  Freeman  Trotter 


IF  you  take  my  advice,  Kenneth 
Kent,  you'll  let  those  people 
strictly  alone,"  warned  Rogers. 
"Of  course  the  girls  may  be  all 
right — nobody  seems  to  know  any- 
thing about  them — but  the  brother  is 
more  than  a  doubtful  proposition,  and 
some  of  the  company  they  have  at 
their  camp  off  and  on  would  make  you 
feel  like  slipping  a  gun  into  your 
pocket  just  to  look  at  them." 

"Well,  I  haven't  seen  either  the 
girls  or  the  ex-convicts  yet,"  laughed 
Kent,  taking  down  his  favorite  Win- 
chester and  wiping  the  oil  out  of  it, 
"so  I'm  safe  for  the  present;  but  I  met 
Sadie  Richmond  up  in  San  Francisco, 
and  she  told  me  that  when  I  came 
back  here  I  must  be  sure  to  strike  up 
an  acquaintance  with  'those  awfully 
mysterious  and  romantic  people'  who 
were  camped  on  the  flat.  She  was 
quite  chummy  with  one  of  the  girls, 
but  didn't  find  out  much  about  them 
for  all  that.  The  girl  was  like  a  clam 
when  it  came  to  her  family  and  its  af- 
fairs. Sadie's  just  dying  to  know 
more  about  them;  so  I  suppose  I  must 
oblige  her  if  I  can." 

"If  you  follow  Sadie  Richmond's 
lead  you're  more  than  likely  to  get 
scorched,"  said  Rogers.  "She's  play- 
ing with  a  very  dangerous  sort  of  fire 
when  she  allows  herself  to  be  courted 
by  that  young  Harry  Maber  you  met 
at  her  home.  He's  been  down  here 
visiting  these  people  several  times, 
he,  and  a  pal  named  Hodgekin;  and 
if  I'm  any  judge  of  character  I'd  ad- 
vise Sadie  Richmond  to  cut  them. 
Don't  go  hunting  for  trouble,  Ken." 

"I'll  try  not  to;  and  in  the  mean- 
time I'll  go  and  have  another  skirmish 


with  that  confounded  squirrel." 

So  saying,  Kent  went  out,  tested  his 
sights  at  a  knot  in  the  barn  door,  wan- 
dered over  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  squirrel's  hole,  sat  down,  and 
waited  for  him  to  come  up  and  be 
killed.  He  didn't  come — but  someone 
else  did. 

She  knew  where  she  was  bound  for : 
Mr.  Kent  realized  that  the  moment 
she  appeared  coming  up  the  drive. 
She  walked  with  that  determined  air 
and  gait  which  might  be  translated: 
I'll  get  there  if  it  takes  me  all  day. 
But  it  was  quite  as  evident  that  she 
did  not  know  how  to  get  there.  She 
made  a  feint  at  every  trail  she  passed, 
and  finally  strayed  along  the  path  to 
the  swimming  hole.  She  was  back  in 
a  minute.  Mr.  Kent  grinned:  Rogers 
had  hung  up  a  dead  skunk  along  there 
to  prevent  interruptions  during  their 
ablutions.  Then  she  caught  sight  of 
him,  and  headed  direct. 

"Buenos  dias!!"  she  hailed  from 
the  far  side  of  the  squirrel-hole. 

Kent  nodded.  He  was  watching  the 
hole.  It  would  have  been  just  his 
luck  to  have  that  fellow  pop  up  when 
he  couldn't  fire  for  fear  of  hitting  her. 
All  was  serene,  however,  and  she 
came  on. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  if  I've  inter- 
rupted your  sport;  but  can  you  tell  me 
how  to  get  to  that  little  cabin  up 
there?"  She  pointed  to  a  tiny  brown 
dot  far  up  on  the  mountainside  above 
them.  "I  saw  it  from  down  in  the 
valley — we're  camping  on  the  flat — 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  see  what  it 
was." 

So  this  was  one  of  the  girls  from 
the  ex-convicts'  camp,  eh?  Kent  felt 
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a  pleasant  thrill  of  interest  and  ex- 
citement Well,  he  was  in  for  it  now, 
and  no  blame  to  him. 

"I  can  tell  you  what  it  is,"  he  said, 
graciously.  "It's  a  ghost-haunted 
relic  of  what  once  was  a  dwelling- 
place.  It's  made  of  redwood  boards, 
and  shakes,  and  wire  nails,  with  a 
whole  phonograph  record  of  creaks 
thrown  in  when  the  wind  blows.  And 
I  can  tell  you  how  to  get  there;  and 
if  I  were  a  native-born  Californian  I 
would — and  never  worry  about  what 
became  of  you;  as  I  am  not,  I  won't." 

"Please  tell  me,"  she  commanded. 
"I'm  sure  I  could  find  my  way  there." 

"Perhaps  you  could  —  but  it 
wouldn't  be  the  way  I  told  you." 

Kent  liked  the  girl  immensely.  She 
was  none  of  those  doll-like  creatures 
with  soft,  pretty  voices,  asking  to  be 
amused.  She  was  rather  tall,  and 
dark,  with  straight,  black  hair,  and  a 
firm,  self-reliant  manner  that  was 
well  suited  to  her  years — she  must 
have  been  twenty-eight  or  thirty.  Her 
voice  was  strong  and  incisive,  and  she 
had  a  little  trick  of  jerking  her  head- 
back  and  looking  you  in  the  eyes  when 
she  talked  which  carried  the  convic- 
tion that  she  was  in  earnest  in  what 
she  said.  Just  now  she  was  tapping 
the  ground  impatiently  with  her  foot, 
and  flicking  the  dust  from  her  black 
skirt  with  the  short  raw-hide  whip 
which  she  carried  in  her  hand.  Her 
forehead  was  puckered  in  a  little 
frown,  and  the  quick  rise  and  fall  of 
the  white  sweater  showed  that  she 
was,  to  say  the  least,  annoyed  at  him. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  by  way  of 
pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters, 
"I've  nothing  to  do  at  present  but 
watch  this  squirrel-hole;  so  if  you 
really  want  to  go,  I'll  trot  along  and 
show  you  the  way." 

"Oh,  thank  you!  how  good  of  you!" 
she  cried,  all  graciousness.  "But" — 
hesitating  —  "mightn't  you  lose  a 
chance  ?" 

"No,"  he  said,  gloomily,  "you 
needn't  worry  about  that.  This  feud 
is  of  long  standing,  you  see.  He  be- 
gan it  by  digging  a  tunnel  under  the 
driveway.  Of  course  my  little  buck- 


skin, Sandy,  broke  through  and  lamed 
himself  for  a  month,  not  to  speak  of 
sending  me  twenty  feet  over  his  head. 
I  set  a  trap;  but  he'd  spring  it  every 
time  with  a  twig  or  pebble.  I  bought 
some  poison  and  he  kicked  dirt  over 
it.  Then  I  stuffed  a  tin  can  and  about 
fifty  yards  of  burlap  into  each  of  his 
holes.  He  dug  around  them.  I've 
been  up  north  for  a  few  months;  but 
now  that  I'm  back  I'm  trying  this  as 
a  last  resort.  Not  that  I  think  of  suc- 
ceeding :  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that, 
even  if  he  did  pop  up,  the  cartridge 
would  miss  fire,  or  burst  the  gun,  or 
do  anything  but  kill  that  squirrel — 
he's  immortal." 

The  lady  smiled,  and  Kent  led  the 
way  out  past  the  stables  to  the  trail. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  after  many 
windings  and  doublings  through  half- 
obliterated  foot-paths,  they  came  out 
from  the  sage-brush  and  chaparral 
into  the  little  clearing  where  stood  the 
cabin. 

"It  isn't  much  now  that  you  get  to 
it,"  said  Kent,  pointing  to  the  tin  cans 
and  scattered  debris  half  hidden  by 
the  short  underbrush. 

"It  was  far  more  romantic  from 
down  in  the  valley,"  she  said,  disap- 
pointedly. "I'm  almost  sorry  I  came." 

They  sat  down  on  a  weather-beaten 
plank  to  rest. 

"What  a  place  this  would  be  for 
spooks,"  she  said,  looking  around  her 
at  the  desolation  of  the  abandoned 
dwelling-place. 

"Perhaps  one  of  them  has  been 
here,  and  left  that  behind,"  remarked 
Kent,  humorously,  pointing  with  his 
toe  to  an  old  boot  which  lay  beside 
them  in  the  grass. 

"Perhaps,"  she  laughed,  flicking 
it  with  her  whip.  She  leaned  forward 
and  picked  it  up  gingerly  between  a 
white  thumb  and  finger. 

"It's  a  pretty  good  shoe  to  be 
thrown  away,"  she  observed  critically, 
handing  it  to  him  for  inspection. 

It  was  a  heavy  working  boot,  well 
made,  and  not  more  than  a  week  from 
the  shop,  to  judge  by  appearances. 
He  turned  it  up  to  inspect  the  sole. 
The  lady  uttered  a  sharp,  startled  ex- 
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clamation:  a  little  horned  toad  had 
dropped  out  upon  the  ground. 

"How  funny!"  she  cried.  "What  a 
nice  hiding-place  it  was.  Why! 
what's  the  matter  ?" 

"My  dear  lady,"  returned  Kent 
solemnly,  "do  you  really  see  nothing 
peculiar  in  a  horned  toad  wandering 
around  on  the  mountainside  in  the  last 
week  in  December?  They  generally, 
like  Caesar's  army,  go  into  winter 
quarters,  you  know." 

Her  face  was  blank  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  smiled  at  his  simplicity. 

"He  hibernated  in  the  shoe,  of 
course." 

"Your  theory  is  excellent,"  said 
Kent,  thoughtfully,  "but  your  obser- 
vation is  at  fault:  the  shoe  was  not 
here  before  yesterday,  and  neither,  I 
believe,  was  the  reptile." 

She  stared  in  amazement.  "How 
do  you  know  that?"  she  demanded. 

"The  night  before  last  it  rained — 
did  it  not?" 

"Yes." 

"Has  that  shoe  been  wet  inside  of 
forty-eight  hours?" 

"It  doesn't  look  as  though  it  had," 
she  confessed,  her  face  indicating  a 
breaking  light— "but  the  toad?" 

"If  he  had  been  here  he  would  have 
crawled  into  the  earth  and  buried  him- 
self weeks  ago.  We  must,  therefore, 
conclude  that  someone,  in  kindness  of 
heart,  toted  him  up  here  on  to  the 
mountainside,  gave  him  a  perfectly 
good  shoe  to  live  in,  and  left  him  to 
enjoy  himself;  which  is  really  rather 
an  absurd — " 

"Mercy  on  us!"  screamed  the  lady, 
"it's  Pedro!" 

It  was  Kent's  turn  to  be  amazed. 
She  sat  down  on  the  ground  beside  the 
toad  which  was  moving  sluggishly 
and  sleepily  in  the  warm  sunshine. 
Following  her  finger,  he  saw,  burnt 
lightly  into  its  horny  back,  the  letter 
"P."  A  bewildered,  half-scared  look 
was  on  her  face  as  she  turned  it  to  his. 
He  waited  for  her  to  explain.  She 
rose  slowly  to  her  feet. 

"He  belongs  to  my  sister  Elsa.  We 
caught  him  down  at  Pasadena.  She 
used  to  carry  him  around  in  her  pock- 


ets to  scare  people  with.  But  he  dis- 
appeared before  we  left  there — " 

"Probably  hibernated  in  one  of  the 
pockets,"  suggested  Kent. 

"But  how  did  he  get  here,  then?" — 
she  seemed  utterly  dazed  by  the  un- 
expected development. 

"It  would  look,"  said  Kent  casually, 
"as  though  your  sister  must  have  been 
here,  and  emptied  her  pocket — " 

"But  she  said  she  was  going  for  a 
swim  in  the  big  hole  above  the  Blue 
Rocks,"  persisted  the  lady. 

Involuntarily  Kent  glanced  at  the 
heavy  boot  lying  in  the  grass;  then 
back  at  her. 

Her  eyes  followed  his,  and  re- 
mained riveted  on  the  brown  leather. 
A  sudden  horror  flashed  into  them. 
She  clutched  his  arm  wildly. 

"Quick!"  she  cried.  "We  must  find 
her.  Oh!  you  will  help  me?"  She 
began  to  run  about  hysterically. 

"This  way,"  he  said,  catching  her 
hand,  and  dragging  her  toward  the 
only  trail  by  which  her  sister  could 
have  come  and  gone — the  trail  which 
led  around  the  mountainside  into  the 
big  canyon. 

She  recovered  herself  immediately 
when  summoned  to  definite  action, 
and  sped  along  by  his  side,  an  un- 
wonted paleness  of  cheek,  and  a  firm 
compression  of  the  lips  alone  testify- 
ing to  the  tumultuous  feeling  within. 
There  was  also  a  certain  hard  gleam 
in  the  eyes  that  flashed  occasionally 
into  her  companion's  which  boded  ill 
for  the  man  who  dared  harm  her  sis- 
ter. The  little  whip  was  gripped  de- 
terminedly in  her  hand. 

They  came  presently  to  a  soft  spot 
in  the  trail,  and  here  were  signs  that 
did  not  allay  their  fears:  foot-prints 
of  little  slippered  feet,  half  obliter- 
ated by  great  pad-like  marks  as  of  a 
man  walking  with  his  shoes  off.  They 
quickened  their  pace  almost  to  a  run, 
keeping  always  a  sharp  lookout  for 
additional  signs  that  might  reveal  to 
them  the  state  of  affairs.  They  saw 
nothing,  however,  except  the  foot- 
marks in  the  various  damp  places,  un- 
til they  turned  the  sharp  corner  of 
rock  where  the  trail  swung  around 
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into  the  big  canyon.  They  almost 
stumbled  over  the  body  of  a  Mexican 
who  lay  sprawled  out  across  their 
path. 

The  lady  gave  a  little  scream  and 
started  back  into  Kent's  arms.  The 
man  looked  up  at  them  in  a  drunken 
stupor;  then,  finding  them,  apparent- 
ly, quite  uninteresting,  he  began  again 
a  vain  endeavor  to  extract  another 
precious  drop  from  the  empty  flask 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  mate 
to  the  boot  which  they  had  found  was 
tied  to  his  belt.  He  had  evidently 
taken  his  boots  off  to  avoid  being 
heard,  and  had  lost  one  back  by  the 
cabin.  There  was  no  sign  of  the 
owner  of  the  slippers. 

Kent  propped  the  man  against  the 
rock,  and  stood  in  front  of  him  while 
the  lady  passed;  then  they  hastened 
on,  leaving  him  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  bottle. 

They  paused  again  at  the  next  bit 
of  soft  ground  to  read  the  story  of  the 
foot-marks.  Here  were  little  slip- 
pered feet  coming,  and  here  were  the 
little  slippered  feet  returning,  here 
were  the  big  stockinged  feet  coming, 
and  there — were  a  pair  of  stylishly 
shaped  sevens  coming,  and  turning 
aside  into  a  clump  of  shrubbery,  and 
going  out  again  and  down  the  trail. 
And  here— God  help  us!— the  little 
slippered  feet  began  to  run ;  and  there 
—the  Devil  take  them!!!— the  stylish 
sevens  ran  after. 

Kent  had  never  seen  in  any  face  an 
anger  like  to  that  which  flamed  in  the 
face  of  the  lady  with  the  whip  when 
the  story  was  unfolded.  She  stood 
one  moment,  with  clenched  hands, 
and  quivernig  nostrils,  and  back-curl- 
ing lips;  then,  with  a  little  snarl  of 
rage,  she  started  off  down  the  trail  at 
a  rate  that  he  was  somewhat  put  to 
to  equal. 

It  would  hardly  be  true  to  say  that 
Kent  was  not  more  or  less  curious  to 
know  just  how  much  the  lady  had  dis- 
covered: she  acted  like  one  in  no  un- 
certainty whatever.  But  there  was  no 
breath  for  question  or  answer  in  that 
wild  scramble  over  rocks  and  loose 
shale,  and  through  encroaching  brush, 


with  the  crooked  branches  of  the  man- 
zanita,  and  the  tiny,  thorn-edged 
leaves  of  the  scrub-oak  whipping 
across  face  and  hands.  He  was 
obliged,  perforce,  to  follow  blindly 
the  guidance  of  the  little  whip.  Pres- 
ently they  came  down  among  the  sil- 
ver-trunked  sycamores  of  the  canyon 
bed.  Then  they  stopped  abruptly: 
for,  from  just  below  them,  full  and 
clear  above  the  rushing  of  the  stream, 
a  woman's  voice  broke  the  solitude 
of  the  mountains  with  a  cry  of  scared 
defiance. 

In  a  moment  Kent  and  his  compan- 
ion were  looking  down  over  a  precipi- 
tous bank  into  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  there,  in  a  tiny  amphitheater  of 
moss-grown  bowlder  and  trailing  vine, 
stood  a  girl,  big-eyed,  white-lipped, 
and  defiant,  with  her  back  against  the 
rock,  and  one  arm  thrown  up  as  if  to 
hurl  the  small  red  object  which  she 
held  in  her  hand  into  the  face  of  the 
man  in  front  of  her.  He,  a  plump  lit- 
tle man,  with  a  bald  head,  and  a 
smooth,  oily  countenance,  on  which 
reposed  a  diabolical  grin  of  triumph, 
was  holding  out  to  her  a  pad  of  note- 
paper,  and  making  little  jabs  in  the 
air  toward  her  with  the  butt-end  of  a 
fountain  pen. 

Kent  was  on  the  point  of  calling  out, 
and  breaking  into  the  situation,  when 
the  lady  laid  her  finger  on  his  lips. 
She  was  evidently  desirous  to  find  out 
just  how  matters  stood,  now  that  her 
sister's  safety  was  assured  by  their 
presence. 

"Gently,  now,  gently,  little  girl," 
said  the  man.  "You've  no  call  to  act 
that  way.  It  isn't  going  to  hurt  you 
any  just  to  write  a  little  note  like  that. 
But  it  is  quite  essential  to  your 
brother's  plans,  and  to  Harry  Maber's 
plans,  and  to  my  plans,  that  Miss 
Sadie  Richmond" — here  Kent's  brain 
turned  quite  a  son"  rsault — "stay 
away  from  San  Diego  for  two  weeks 
longer.  Harry's  got  her  on  the  string, 
she  thinks  she's  in  love  with  him,  and 
a  note  from  you  inviting  them  both 
here  will  fix  things  all  right  sure. 
And  in  the  meantime — " 

"Well,  in  the  meantime?" 
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"Oh!  never  mind;  that's  our  part  of 
the  game." 

"And  suppose  I  won't  write  it?" 

"Ah!  dear  me — in  that  case — ah!  I 
have  here — your  dear  brother  ab- 
stracted them  from  their  hiding-place, 
I  believe — some  slight  trinkets" — he 
fetched  out  a  little  sandal-wood  cas- 
ket— "which  you  can  have — when  you 
have  written  the  letter." 

Kent  could  hear  the  lady's  breath 
drawn  quick  and  sharp  behind  him. 
The  girl  below  vaned  back  against 
the  rock. 

"My  diamonds!"  she  gasped. 

"Well?"  suggested  the  man. 

The  girl  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
but  her  face  revealed  the  struggle  that 
was  going  on  within.  Suddenly  she 
burst  forth: 

"I  won't  write  it — I  won't!  I  may 
be  bad,  but  I'm  not  bad  enough  to  help 
you  with  any  of  your  devilish 
schemes.  Keep  the  old  stones  if  you 
can;  but  I  won't  write  it,  so  there!" 

"Ah!  I  was  afraid  you  might  feel 
that  way  about  it;  that's  why  I  got 
you  up  here  away  from  interrup- 
tions." There  was  a  dangerous  tone 
in  the  man's  voice.  "We'll  have  to 
try  another  way,  I  guess."  He  took 
a  step  forward;  the  girl  shrank  back 
in  terror. 

"No,  you  don't!"  cried  Kent,  cover- 
ing the  man  with  his  rifle. 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  something 
shot  past  him  down  the  slippery  moss- 
bank,  and  landed  with  a  thud  and  a 
crunch  of  gravel  between  the  man  and 
the  girl.  It  was  the  lady  with  the 
whip.  In  a  moment  she  stood  erect, 
head  thrown  back,  facing  the  pen- 
bearer.  She  did  not  speak,  but  looked 
him  up  and  down  with  such  magnifi- 
cent anger  and  contempt  that  he 
cringed  before  her.  Then,  with  a  half- 
step  backward,  she  raised  her  arm, 
and  struck  him,  once,  twice,  three 
times,  full  across  the  face,  with  the 
stinging  rawhide  lash;  and  at  every 
stroke  an  angry  red  bar  leapt  out 
across  the  oily  pallor  of  his  flesh. 
With  a  cry  of  pain  he  dropped  every- 
thing, covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
turned,  and  stumbled  off  down  the 


trail  as  fast  as  he  could  waddle.  The 
lady  stood  motionless  until  he  had 
passed  from  sight;  then  she  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  jewel-box  and  the 
paper.  When  she  looked  up  at  Kent 
her  anger  had  burnt  itself  out. 

Kent  opened  the  breech  of  his  rifle 
and  threw  out  the  shell,  closed  it,  and 
slid  down  beside  her.  It  was  an  awk- 
ward moment  for  them  both. 

"Well,"  she  said,  in  a  colorless 
voice,  "you  know  now  what  sort  of 
people  we  are;  I  suppose  you  don't 
care  for  my  thanks." 

"Indeed,  and  I  care  very  much  for 
it,"  he  answered,  warmly.  "And  I 
assure  you — though  I  may  be  wrong 
to  do  it — that  what  I  have  learned 
today  will  be  forgotten  tomorrow.  I 
must,  of  course,  warn  Miss  Richmond 
to  be  on  her  guard;  but  beyond  that 
I  shall  take  no  action — none,  that  is, 
which  will  affect  your  brother  and 
your  good  name.  As  for  Mr.  Harry 
Maber,  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting 
him  once  through  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Richmond,  and  I  shall  make  it  a  point 
to  look  him  up  again  when  I  feel  in 
need  of  a  little  exercise.  It  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

"Oh,  I  thank  you!"  she  said,  the 
tears  springing  to  her  eyes.  "You  are 
kind  to  spare  my  brother.  He  isn't 
really  bad,  but  he's  got  into  bad  com- 
pany. These  scoundrels  will  break 
with  him  now  that  this  scheme,  what- 
ever it  was,  has  failed,  and  I  may  save 
him  yet."  She  turned  to  her  sister. 

"Well,  Elsa?"  she  demanded. 

The  girl  had  sunk  to  the  ground  and 
was  sobbing  hysterically.  When  the 
lady  spoke  and  laid  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder  she  sat  up,  and,  perceiving 
Kent,  blushed,  and  became  compara- 
tively tranquil. 

She  was  a  great  contrast  to  her  sis- 
ter: for,  while  her  hair  was  dark — a 
rich,  wavy  brown — her  complexion 
was  much  fairer,  and  the  coquettish 
eyes  which  peeped  out  from  the  long 
dark  lashes  were  a  deep,  sunny  blue. 
Nor  had  she  her  sister's  air  of  firm- 
ness and  character.  Her  face,  with 
its  soft  dimples  and  its  Cupid's-bow 
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mouth,  that  just  matched  in  color  the 
half-ripe  persimmon  which  she  held 
in  her  hand,  was  enticing  rather  than 
attractive.  She  was  a  girl  whom 
some  men  might  love,  but  that  more 
men  would  make  fools  of  themselves 
over.  She  had  on  a  heavy,  dark  ki- 
mono, which  showed  the  "V"-throat 
of  her  bathing  costume  at  the  top,  and 
the  toes  of  two  little  pink  slippers  at 
the  hem;  her  hair  was  bound  in  a 
bandana. 

While  Kent  was  taking  in  her  ap- 
pearance she  was  busy  drying  her 
eyes  with  the  handkerchief  which  her 
sister  gave  her.  Now  she  glanced 
from  the  lady  to  Kent  and  back  again 
with  a  look  of  studied  significance. 
The  lady  gave  a  little  impatient  jerk. 

"Well,  Elsa,  I  think  you  might  ex- 
plain what  this  means,  mightn't  you?" 

"Since  you  won't  give  me  an  intro- 
duction," said  Elsa  with  a  pout,  "I 
suppose  I  might." 

Kent  was  on  the  point  of  intro- 
ducing himself  to  them,  but  the  lady 
bit  her  lip  and  frowned,  and,  taking 
his  cue  from  her,  he  held  his  peace. 

Elsa  seated  herself  on  a  rock  and 
looked  at  the  water. 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  she  be- 
gan. "I  just  wandered  up  the  canyon 
here  from  the  pool,  and  he  found  me, 
and  tried  to  make  me  write  that  let- 
ter- 

"Elsa,"  interrupted  the  lady  sternly, 
"why  did  you  come  to  that  cabin  on 
the  hill?  And—" 

Elsa  sprang  to  her  feet.  "How  did 
you  know  that?"  she  cried  angrily. 
The  lady  was  looking  at  her  steadily. 
"Well,  since  you  know  so  much,  Harry 
sent  me  a  note  asking  me  to  meet  him 
there" — defiantly. 

The  lady  glanced  at  Kent.  "Elsa  is 
so  indiscreet,"  she  murmured  apolo- 
getically. 

"Oh!  I  know  what  you'll  say," 
stormed  the  girl.  "You'll  tell  me  that 
you  knew  all  along  that  he  was  after 
more  than  just  me,  that  he  never 
really  cared  for  me — as  though  I  ever 
thought  he  did!" — bitterly — "I  played 
with  him  for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

"And  it  nearly  lost  you  a  fortune — 


or  something  of  greater  value,"  ob- 
served the  lady  quietly,  handing  the 
girl  the  jewel-box.  "Go  on." 

"To  begin  at  the  beginning,"  she 
said,  "I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Blue 
Rocks  pool  when  a  little  Mexican  boy 
brought  me  the  note  from  Harry.  I 
don't  know  why  I  went;  I  suppose  it 
was  just  for  excitement.  When  I 
reached  the  cabin  no  one  was  there; 
but  presently  a  dirty  old  Mexican, 
with  his  boots  off,  and  half  drunk, 
came  waltzing  arc v...  the  corner.  I 
tried  to  dodge  past  him  and  get  away, 
but  he  caught  me  and  led  me  back, 
muttering  something  about  keeping 
me  there  till  the  'gem'lemens  come.' 
He  became  quite  jolly  over  his  liquor 
and  told  me  a  lot  of  interesting  things 
in  Spanish  that  I  couldn't  understand. 
Then  he  walked  off  down  the  trail.  I 
followed  him  until  he  was  tired  and 
sat  down;  then  I  passed  him;  and  the 
first  thing  I  knew  I  was  running  away 
from  that  oily  beast  of  a  Hodgekin. 
I  kept  on  running  until  he  cornered  me 
here.  And  then  you  came — and  that's 
all;  except  that  I'd  have  killed  him 
if  he'd  dared  to  touch  me.  But  I'm 
glad  you  turned  up,  sis" — rising  as 
she  finished — "and  thank  you  very 
kindly" — with  a  half-ironical  bow, 
which  included  Kent  as  well  as  the 
lady. 

"You  have  reason  to  thank  this 
gentleman,"  said  the  lady,  as  she  led 
the  way  down  the  canyon  trail.  "If 
it  hadn't  been  for  him — and  Pedro — 
and  Fate,  /  should  never  have  know» 
that  anything  was  wrong  until  it  was 
too  late;  and  I'm  sure  I  never  could 
have  found  you  if  I  had." 

Elsa  took  Kent's  arm.  A  soft  blnsfc 
was  on  her  face. 

"I  do  thank  you,"  she  said  demure- 
ly, "for — showing  me  that  I'm  not  the 
only  person  who  can  dispense  with  in- 
troductions. You  don't  know  what  • 
relief  it  is." 

Kent  was  too  confused  by  her  ••-; 
expected  turn  to  think  of  a  reply. 

"Elsa!"  cried  the  lady  sharply. 

The  girl  squeezed  Kent's  arm  ec- 
statically. She  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  sided  with  her.  And. 
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while  he  knew  that  he  was  a  fool  to 
let  her  dominate  him,  somehow  the 
thrill  of  her  touch  and  the  subversive 
melody  of  her  eyes  and  voice  over- 
came his  better  instincts.  He  returned 
her  pressure. 

"Go  on  with  your  story,  dear,"  said 
Elsa. 

The  lady,  after  a  silent  glance  at 
the  two  b'ehind  her,  told,  in  a  strange- 
ly quiet  voice,  of  Kent's  part  in  the 
adventure  and  her  own.  By  the  time 
she  had  finished  her  narrative  they 
had  come  to  the  big  pool  above  the 
Blue  Rocks.  They  moved  out  on  to 
one  of  the  great  bowlders,  and  looked 
down  the  straight  twenty  feet  into  the 
deep,  black  water. 

"Now  we  must  say  good-bye,"  said 
the  lady  firmly.  "Elsa,  I  think  you 
can  stand  without  assistance." 
.  Elsa  made  no  sign.  Kent  looked 
from  one  girl  to  the  other  in  helpless 
quandary.  The  lady's  eyes  were  not 
on  him,  but  on  the  girl  at  his  side; 
they  were  unwavering.  Elsa's  were 
full  of  defiance;  but  finally  they 
dropped  in  mute,  though  evidently  un- 
willing acquiescence.  She  began 
thoughtfully  sucking  the  outside  of 
•her  persimmon,  which  she  had  kept 
in  her  hand  all  the  while.  She  took 
it  from  her  lips  to  speak. 

"Dear  little  Pedro,"  she  said,  "I  do 
wish  you'd  thought  to  bring  him  with 
you." 

"I  did  think  to  bring  him,"  said 
Kent,  pulling  the  toad  from  his  pocket. 
"But  if  I  were  you,  Miss,  I  wouldn't 
bite  that  persimmon" — she  had  put  it 
to  her  mouth  again, — "a  month's  keep- 
ing will  improve  the  flavor,  I  assure 
you." 

She  was  standing  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  rock;  and  she  looked  back  at 
him  shyly  over  her  shoulder.  She 
took  Pedro  and  slipped  him  into  the 
pocket  of  her  kimono;  and  deliber- 
ately set  her  teeth  in  the  puckering 
fruit.  She  turned  her  eyes  upward, 
and  pursed  her  lips,  and  dropped  the 
persimmon  on  the  ground.  Then, 
without  the  slightest  warning, 

"What  a  dear  you  are!"  she  cried; 
and  flinging  her  arms  around  Kent's 


neck,  she  kissed  him  on  the  lips, 
whirled  like  a  flash,  and — he  was  half 
smothered  by  the  heavy  kimono  which 
she  had  thrown  off  backward  over  his 
head. 

He  extricated  himself  in  time  to  see 
two  little  white  heels  disappearing  in 
the  black  water.  Her  laughing  face 
reappeared  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
pool,  and  she  threw  him  a  kiss,  and 
waved  a  white  arm  in  farewell,  as  she 
floated  out  of  sight  around  the  Blue 
Rocks. 

He  turned  to  the  lady  with  the  whip 
.  .  .  she  was  gone,  slipped  silently 
away  somewhere  among  the  brush. 
The  rock  held  only  himself,  a  kimono, 
a  pair  of  little  pink  slippers,  and  a 
half -ripe  persimmon  with  the  pulp 
oozing  from  its  broken  skin.  A  sud- 
den anger  flamed  up  in  his  breast; 
after  what  he  had  done  for  her,  to 
leave  him  like  that!  In  his  heart  he 
knew  that  she  was  right:  it  was  bet- 
ter, after  what  had  happened,  per- 
haps better  anyway,  that  they  should 
part  thus  and  forget  each  other  quick- 
ly. Elsa  would  probably  have  made 
a  fool  of  him,  too.  But  he  could  not 
quite  forgive  the  lady — then. 

He  called,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
He  ran  down  the  trail  to  where  he 
could  see  the  stream  below  the  Blue 
Rocks :  there  was  no  sign  of  Elsa :  she, 
too,  had  slipped  away  into  the  bush. 
Of  course  they  had  gone  to  their  camp 
on  the  flat,  he  could  find  them  there; 
but  he  knew  that  he  would  not:  the 
meaning  of  their  unceremonious  leave- 
taking  was  unmistakable.  He  re- 
turned to  their  place  of  parting;  the 
kimono  and  the  slippers  were  gone. 
He  felt  very  foolish.  His  mouth  was 
puckered  yet  where  Elsa's  juicy  lips 
had  touched  it.  He  brushed  the  per- 
simmon from  the  rock  with  his  foot; 
and  as  it  splashed  into  the  water  he 
reflected  that  it  would  serve — with 
its  beautiful  scarlet  outside,  and 
smooth  sweet  pulp,  and  puckering  af- 
tertaste— as  a  very  good  epitome  of 
the  whole  affair:  the  adventure  had 
appeared  at  the  outset  attractive,  later 
on  rather  interesting;  but  it  left  a  bad 
flavor  in  the  mouth. 
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By  .Jane  Dabl 
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couldn't  agree.     The  mother 
was  determined  that  they  should  spend 
the  winter  in  Honolulu,  and  Nell  was 
equally  determined  that  she  would  not 
forego  a  winter's  gayety  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Quite  a  stormy  scene  followed, 
which   left   them   both   in   tears,   but 
neither  was  willing  to  yield. 

At  its  conclusion,  Nell  donned  her 
prettiest  hat  and  most  becoming  furs, 
and  started  for  a  walk,  rightly  judg- 
ing that  a  brisk  tramp  in  the  crisp  No- 
vember air  would  do  much  toward  set- 
tling her  shattered  nerves  and  restor- 
ing her  to  an  amiable  frame  of  mind. 

She  scurried  along  so  rapidly  that  in 
a  short  time  she  was  quite  a  distance 
from  home.  As  she  neared  St. 
Mathews  Church,  she  saw  a  crowd 
gathered  in  front  of  that  stately  edi- 
fice. Led  by  idle  curiosity,  she  wan- 
dered up  to  the  door  to  see  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  gathering.  Just  then 
a  hearse  came  around  the  corner  and 
stopped  in  front  of  the  church,  and 
she  realized  with  a  shock  that  a  fun- 
eral was  being  held  inside.  She  en- 
deavored to  depart,  but  the  crowd  be- 
hind her  had  grown  quite  dense,  and 
before  she  could  make  her  way  down 
the  center  pavement,  the  church  doors 
opened  and  the  funeral  party  de- 
scended the  steps.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  her  to  do  but  to  stand  back 
while  they  passed.  She  followed  the 
mourners  to  the  sidewalk,  with  the 
thought  of  escaping  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Right  in  here,  Miss,  please,"  said 
the  brisk  voice  of  the  undertaker,  as 


he  grasped  her  by  the  arm  and  almost 
lifted  her  bodily  into  a  carriage  wait- 
ing at  the  curb.  "I'm  sorry  to  sepa- 
rate you  from  your  party,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  Nell  shrank  back  and  began 
to  expostulate,  "but  I  cannot  delay  the 
procession,  and  you  can  rejoin  them  at 
the  cemetery." 

He  hustled  her  in,  slammed  the  door 
and  the  carriage  joined  the  slowly- 
moving  procession  down  the  street. 

Following  her  instinct  to  jump  from 
the  carriage,  she  raised  her  hand  to 
open  the  door,  but  there  appeared  to 
her  a  vision  of  that  determined  young 
undertaker  lifting  her  in  his  strong 
arms  and  dumping  her  back,  so  with  a 
laugh  at  her  predicament,  she  sank 
back  on  the  cushioned  seat  and  de- 
cided to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Before  her  carriage  had  gone  half 
a  block,  it  was  halted,  the  door  opened 
and  a  young  man  entered. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "but 
this  is  the  only  carriage  that  has  a 
vacant  seat,  and  I'm  sure  you  won't 
mind  sharing  it  with  me.  My  name  is 
Lawrence  Graves." 

He  paused,  evidently  expecting  the 
young  lady  to  divulge  her's  in  return, 
but  Nell  had  no  such  intention. 

"I'm  very  glad  to  share  the  carriage 
with  you,"  she  answered  hurriedly. 

Now  here  was  a  dilemma  Nell  did 
not  know  how  to  deal  with.  She  was 
sure  if  they  broached  the  subject  of 
the  deceased  the  young  man  would 
discover  that  she  was  an  imposter,  and 
didn't  even  know  whose  burial  it  was. 
So  to  ward  off  this  catastrophe,  she 
plunged  into  a  discussion  of  the  beauty 

of   the   floral   offerings,   the   glorious 

weather,   art,  music,     anything     she 
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could  think  of,  but  she  didn't  dare  let 
the  conversation  lag  a  minute  for  fear 
he  would  ask  her  relationship  to  the 
deceased. 

The  young  man  met  her  more  than 
half  way,  and  she  was  astonished  to 
find  that  she  was  enjoying  herself. 
Having  never  attended  a  burial  before 
she  didn't  know  whether  or  not  it  was 
customary  for  the  relatives  to  so  thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  ride  to  the  cemetery. 
In  a  marvelously  short  time  they 
reached  their  destination.  She  deemed 
it  advisable  to  hide  herself  in  the 
crowd,  thus  evading  the  young  man, 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  es- 
cape to  the  nearest  car  line.  It  was 
with  a  sigh  of  regret,  however,  that 
she  relinquished  such  an  agreeable 
and  congenial  acquaintance.  She  tar- 
ried on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  not 
to  see  the  mourners,  but  hoping  to 
catch  a  last  glimpse  of  her  late  com- 
panion. She  failed  to  find  him,  how- 
ever, so  she  left  the  cemetery  and 
sought  a  nearby  street  car. 


The  next  morning  Nell  was  in  the 
breakfast  room  before  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  She  had  come  to 
a  decision  about  two  things.  First,  she 
positively  would  not  go  to  Honolulu, 
and  second,  she  would  not  tell  any  one 
of  her  adventure  of  the  day  before. 

"Guess  I'll  see  whose  funeral  it  was 
I  attended,"  she  thought,  as  she  picked 
up  the  morning  paper.  The  glaring 
headlines  on  the  front  page  attracted 
her  attention,  and  she  glanced  at  them, 
at  first  indifferently,  then  as  she  read, 
with  intense  interest.  Her  face  grew 


pale  and  her  knees  trembled  as  her 
eyes  took  in  the  following : 

"Daring  escape  of  a  Federal  pris- 
oner. $5,000  reward  has  been  offered 
for  the  capture  of  Douglas  Allen,  the 
high  finance  promoter  who  escaped 
from  Bellevue  Hospital  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. While  his  case  was  pending 
trial,  Allen  had  been  permitted  to  en- 
ter Bellevue  Hospital  for  treatment  for 
an  abcess  in  his  ear.  The  escape  was 
unique,  not  only  for  the  ease  with 
which  Allen  outwitted  the  two  guards 
in  the  service  of  the  government,  who 
were  responsible  for  him,  but  also  for 
his  method  of  getting  away.  He  so 
timed  his  departure  from  the  hospital 
that  he  reached  the  street  just  as  the 
funeral  procession  of  our  highly  hon- 
ored citizen,  Mr.  George  Gates,  was 
leaving  St.  Mathews  Church,  which  is 
in  the  same  block.  He  entered  a  car- 
riage in  the  procession  and  went  to 
the  cemetery,  and  thus  made  good  his 
escape.  Allen  had  an  accomplice  who 
made  all  the  plans  for  him,  and  she 
was  in  the  carriage  which  he  entered. 
She  was  a  beautiful  young  lady,  styl- 
ishly dressed.  The  police  have  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  her  and  her 
clothes,  and  they  have  traced  her  to 
the  Page  street  car  line.  They  are 
confident  of  having  her  under  arrest 
before  night." 

"Good  morning,  dear,"  said  Nell's 
mother,  sweetly,  as  she  entered  the 
breakfast  room.  "I  hope  you  have 
decided  to  go  with  me  to  Honolulu." 

"Yes,  mother,"  replied  Nell,  em- 
phatically, "and  instead  of  waiting  un- 
til next  week,  let's  go  on  the  'Manchu,' 
which  sails  at  noon  to-day." 


The  Geisha  Girl's  Tale 


By  Charles  Brown  Jr. 


IT  was  summer  in  Japan  and  the 
atmosphere  was  golden.  Down 
at  the  white  sand  dunes  along 
the  beach  almond-eyed  young- 
sters moulded  fairy  palaces  of  tiny 
grains  of  sand  and  ran  away  gleefully 
clapping  their  hands  and  shouting  as 
the  sea  crept  upon  the  beach  and  stole 
back  again  carrying  the  sand  palaces 
with  it.  A  half  a  mile  out  a  transport 
lay  with  her  smoke  rising  lazily  up- 
ward through  the  still  air.  About  her 
sides  men,  women  and  children  passed 
baskets  of  coal  from  one  to  another 
into  her  bunkers  as  they  stood  in  lines 
on  the  coal  barges.  Far  over  on  the 
terraced  hills  one  could  descry  the 
Japanese  farmer  as  he  worked  in  his 
truck  garden. 

I  alone  seemed  to  be  the  only  idle 
person  on  that  summer  morn.  I 
climbed  the  hills  to  the  terraced  spots. 
Once  I  stopped  before  a  gate  and 
looked  in.  Sloping  lawns  ran  down 
to  it,  and  over  them  the  silk-cocks 
strutted.  Trees  of  many  kinds 
shaded  the  graveled  walks.  In  the 
center  of  the  garden  a  fountain  played 
in  the  sunlight.  Opposite  the  foun- 
tain was  a  tea-house.  A  girl  sat  on 
the  porch  singing  to  herself  and  ar- 
ranging a  set  of  tea  cups.  Presently 
she  looked  up,  saw  me  and  beckoned. 
I  entered  the  garden  where  the  geisha 
girls  sing  of  the  summer  seas  and 
summer  women. 

"You  look  tired.  The  terraced  hills 
of  Nagasaki  are  too  steep  for  you," 
laughed  my  geisha  girl  in  broken  Eng- 
lish a  few  minutes  later  as  we  drank 
our  tea. 

I  was  tired. 

"Will  you  stay  with  me  and  listen 
to  a  story;  and — " 


I  interrupted:  "No,  I  can  not." 
Then  I  hesitated  for  the  fraction  of 
a  minute  and  waited  to  see  if  my  gei- 
sha girl  would  frown;  but  she  did  not. 
A  soft,  mysterious  light  burned  in  her 
almond  eyes  and  it  seemed  to  urge, 
"Stay."  A  sheet  of  paper  driven  by 
the  wind  rustled  across  the  lawn,  "You 
can."  A  silk-cock  crowed,  "You 
must."  The  wind  playing  in  the  cam- 
phoras  begged,  "Please  do."  My 
weakness  mastered  me  and  I  an- 
swered, "Yes." 

***** 

The  tea  pot  was  empty.  A  few 
cakes  lay  carelessly  in  a  gilt  edged 
saucer.  I  like  cakes. 

My  geisha  girl  snuggled  up  to  me 
and  together  we  watched  a  lonely 
cloud  as  it  sailed  over  the  harbor  and 
settled  upon  one  of  the  hill  tops  and 
refused  to  move  like  a  refractory 
child.  Presently  my  geisha  girl  com- 
'menced  her  story  sadly: 

"Naro,  the  son  of  a  silk  merchant, 
and  Koliah,  his  only  companion,  had 
always  been  together;  had  always 
talked  of  the  trees  and  the  flowers; 
had  always  wondered  how  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  there  were  in  the  world; 
and  if  the  butterflies,  the  bees  and  the 
birds  would  be  sorry  if  the  trees  and 
flowers  were  to  die. 

'  'Yes,  they  would  be  sorry,'  they 
affirmed  once  as  they  sat  on  the  sand 
dunes  at  evening. 

"Like  the  birds  among  the  cherry 
blossoms  they  kissed  and  cooed. 
The  world  was  still  young  and  good 
to  them,  and  they  wanted  nothing. 
But  a  day  dawned,  oh,  too  soon,  a  day 
when  hearts  were  shut  and  no  one 
seemed  to  care. 

"  'You  must  prepare  to    leave    im- 
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mediately  for  the  island  of  Formosa. 
You  are  now  a  young  man  and  must  be 
trained  for  the  army  of  Japan,'  was 
the  message  delivered  to  him. 

"He  feared  to  tell  Koliah.  The  vil- 
lagers heard  of  the  contents  of  the 
message,  and  she  heard  it  from  them. 
Little  mounds  of  earth  covered  with 
lilies,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the 
grave  of  an  errant  fighter  of  Japan 
who  had  perished  while  fighting  a 
dragon  to  extricate  an  imprisoned 
maiden  from  a  tall  tower,  decayed 
into  a  Past;  for  Naro  was  going  away 
to  Formosa  and  they  must  forget  those 
childish  fancies.  There  was  an  old, 
dead  Pride  of  India  at  one  of  the  ter- 
raced spots  where  they  had  played  at 
post  office  with  their  books  of  tissue, 
brushes  and  cakes  of  ink.  Naro  had 
a  sweetheart  and  Koliah  named  her 
Ogwain,  for  she  thought  it  the  sweet- 
est of  all  girls'  names.  Naro  used  to 
write  to  Ogwain  telling  her  of  the 
trees  and  flowers.  But  she  never  an- 
swered them;  for  it  was  Koliah  at  all 
times  who  answered,  'I  like  you,  my 
Naro.' 

"But  now  it  was  all  over.  What 
were  childish  fancies  to  them  in  that 
cruel  hour? 

"Three  days  later  Naro  was  gone. 

"Two  years  dragged  by  and  then 
came  a  third  and  a  fourth.  At  times 
Koliah  wept,  her  tears  flowing  into 
little  vials  which  she  sealed  and  threw 
into  the  sea,  for  she  knew  that  they 
would  float  to  Naro. 

"Finally  there  came  an  evening 
when  an  old  fisherman  hurried  from 
door  to  door  and  told  that  Naro  had 
returned.  Every  one  rejoiced;  Koliah 
rejoiced ;  Naro  rejoiced ;  and  it  seemed 
that  the  birds,  the  trees  and  the  flowers 
rejoiced. 

"Once  Naro  startled.  The  fingers 
that  had  moulded  in  the  sand  were 
thin;  deep  lines  were  on  her  face:  she 
had  suffered  in  her  loneliness.  But 
the  heart  was  not  changed,  it  was  the 
same  true  heart. 

"Naro  had  brought  home  a  box  of 
curios  for  her.  Here  were  a  few 
shells  from  the  shell  strewn  beach  of 
Formosa.  Here  were  the  plumes  of 


a  seven  colored  bird  he  had  killed 
with  a  stone;  and  here  was  a  bit  of 
sea-weed  he  had  gathered  and  pressed, 
and  some  little  pink  shells. 

"Late  that  night  as  the  villagers  sat 
at  the  tea  house  of  Koliah's  father 
some  one  mentioned  that  Naro  and  his 
companion  should  be  married  im- 
mediately. 

'"No!  No!'  said  her  father  and 
mother  together.  'She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  tea  merchant.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  silk  merchant,  and  he  is  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  Japan.  She  is  not  wor- 
thy of  him.' 

"At  day-break  Naro  and  Koliah 
were  on  the  sand  dunes  as  in  other 
days.  When  evening  came  they  still 
sat  there  oblivious  of  everything  and 
with  their  minds  out  away  in  the  plains 
of  the  past.  Koliah  sobbed  that  there 
was  nothing  for  her  tc  return  home 
for;  these  were  the  thoughts  which 
seemed  festering  around  her  heart, 
chilling  and  crushing  it  to  nothing. 

"  'We  shall  row  out  there,'  Naro 
proposed  as  he  pointed  to  the  sun 
which  was  sinking  into  the  white  caps. 

"  'We  shall  belong  to  each  other 
then  and  they  can  not  part  us,'  she  an- 
swered. 

"Late  that  evening  the  fishermen 
strolling  along  the  beach  saw  a  man 
and  a  woman  go  hurrying  by.  The 
man  was  Naro  and  the  woman  was  his 
playmate. 

"Darkness  settled;  a  tiny  skiff 
launched  into  the  waves  and  took  her 
own  course;  the  wind  died  down  to  a 
low  moan;  and  the  woman  in  the  sea- 
beaten  skiff  asked,  'Why  are  the  sea 
birds  sobbing  at  this  late  hour,  Naro?' 

"  They  are  crying  for  us,  Koliah,' 
a  belated  fisherman  homeward  bound 
heard  him  reply. 

"In  the  morning  as  the  sea  birds 
circled  above  the  sand  dunes  and 
looked  down  they  saw  a  curious  sight. 
On  the  beach  lay  the  bodies  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  lashed  together  with  a 
thick  cord.  The  weeping  villagers 
were  kneeling  about  Naro  and  Koliah 
and  wringing  their  hands  in  their 
desolation.  After  a  while  they  lifted 
the  bodies  and  bore  them  to  the  homes 
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of  the  unwise  parents ;  but  of  what  use 
were  atonements  now? 

"All  day  the  simple  friends  of  the 
lovers  wept  at  the  homes  of  Naro  and 
Koliah;  all  day  little  youngsters  who 
had  known  and  loved  the  dead  lovers 
tipped  in  on  their  toes  and  looked  at 
them;  all  day  the  mother  and  father 
of  Koliah  blamed  themselves  because 
of  their  harsh  judgment. 

"As  the  paper  lanterns  burned  that 
evening  and  the  old  men  and  women 
who  had  known  the  lovers  from  child- 
hood came  to  sit  beside  the  dead,  some 
one  mentioned  to  join  them  in  wed- 
lock, for  they  would  be  happier  in  the 
world  beyond. 

"  'You  have  our  consent,'  the  folks 
of  Koliah  said. 

"  'And  ours,  also,'  said  those  of 
Naro. 

"It  was  immediately  made  known 
throughout  the  village  that  though 
dead,  Naro  and  Koliah  were  to  be 


wedded  that  night,  giving  them  the 
right  to  live  as  man  and  wife  in  the 
world  beyond.  The  ceremony  was 
performed,  the  families  of  the  bride 
and  groom  exchanged  presents, 

and — " 

*      *      *      *      * 

My  geisha  girl  did  not  finish  the 
sentence ;  she  turned,  filled  the  tea  pot 
and  put  it  to  steep.  I  rose,  dropped  a 
yen  into  her  lap,  and  turned  to  go. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked. 

"To  America,"  I  responded,  sadly. 

And  so,  should  you  ever  go  to  Japan 
and  climb  the  terraced  hill  and  enter 
the  little  tea  garden  you  will  meet  my 
geisha  girl.  Among  the  many  stories 
she  will  tell  you  this  one  will  be  told; 
for  she  tells  it  every  day. 

She  was  born  in  that  little  garden, 
has  lived  there  all  the  time,  and  some 
day  she  is  going  to  be  buried  close  to 
the  fountain  which  plays  in  the  sun- 
shine. 


He  who  beneath  his  hand  has  made  to  grow, 
With  toil,  titanic,  and  with  labor,  blest, 
A  realization  of  the  dreams  that  pressed 
Like  surges  where  the  tides  of  Ocean  flow, 
Has  sensed  the  soul's  own  music,  throbbing  low, 
From  God's  deep,  secret  chamber  in  the  breast. 
To  him  the  mighty  mysteries,  unguessed, 
Shall  open  be,  and  for  a  breath's  span  show 
The  undimmed  vista  of  Life's  pregnant  goal! 
At  one  with  ages  past  and  eons  to  be, 
He  stands,  brief  master  of  the  vast  world-soul, 
And  bursts  the  gates  to  which  there  is  no  key, 
And,  by  creation,  feels  his  spirit  roll 
Across  the  reaches  of  Eternity! 

R.  R.  GREENWOOD. 


By  vSayiuoar  0.  Olvmu 


EVERYBODY     in     the     room 
looked  up  in  astonishment  as 
the   sheriff  made    his    state- 
ment.    That  "Brick"    Evans, 
the  best  gun-man  in    Granite,    could 
have  been  winged  when  he  was  fully 
prepared  for  trouble   seemed  incred- 
ible. 

"Is  that  a  fact?"  asked  Ripley,  who 
stood  at  the  bar  with  poised  glass. 

"It  is,"  declared  Sheriff  Munson. 
"He's  over  at  my  shack  now  with  a 
busted  thigh.  Doc's  been  with  him 
ever  since  he  got  in,  an'  he  says  he 
dunno  whether  he's  goin'  to  get  well 
or  not. 

"An'  the  worst  of  it  is,"  continued 
the  sheriff  warming  up,  "he's  the 
third  one  of  my  men  what's  been 
plugged  by  the  same  skunk  within  two 
weeks." 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  said  Ripley, 
draining  his  glass. 

"Well,  you  fellows  remember  me 
tellin'  you  about  that  chap  stealin'  a 
hoss  over  Carson  way,  about  two 
months  ago — he  got  away,  hoss  an'  all. 
Two  weeks  ago  one  of  my  men  located 
him  in  a  little  cabin  at  the  foot  of 
Zimmerman's  Peak  whar  he's  been 
hidin',  I  guess,  all  along.  The  next 
day  I  sent  Williams  after  him.  That 
night  he  come  home  with  a  hole  in  his 
shoulder.  Then  I  sent  Cole,  an'  I  ain't 
seen  him  since.  Day  before  yester- 
day Brick  went,  an'  now  he's  back  too 
silly  to  tell  anything  an'  liable  to  stay 
that-a-way  for  a  month." 

"Why  don't  you  go?"  asked  Ripley 
pleasantly. 

"Why  don't  I  go?"  roared  the  sher- 
iff. "How  am  I  goin'  when  I  don't 
have  time  to  eat?  I  ain't  no  sooner 


got  in  this  evenin'  when  I  gets  a  mes- 
sage to  be  in  Coyote  tomorrer  mornin' 
early  to  get  Preston.  You  make  me 
tired." 

They  knew  that  Munson  wasn't  just 
bluffing,  either,  for  there  was  no  bet- 
ter man  in  the  camp. 

"Maybe  one  of  you  men'll  go? 
What?" 

It  seemed  that  none  of  them  would, 
for  no  one  answered. 

"You  know  there's  $500  offered  for 
him,"  encouraged  the  sheriff. 

"I'll  go,"  came  a  quiet  voice  from 
the  corner. 

They  turned  quickly  towards  the 
speaker,  and  then  grinned.  It  was  the 
newcomer.  No  one  knew  his  name, 
for  during  the  short  time  he  had  been 
in  camp  he  had  kept  to  himself  and 
never  spoke  unless  spoken  to.  He  was 
little  more  than  a  boy  despite  the 
heavy  black  beard  that  covered  most 
of  his  face;  but  the  steel-blue  eyes 
that  glittered  from  under  the  long 
lashes  gave  one  to  understand  that  he 
was  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care 
of  himself. 

"Who're  you?"  demanded  Munson. 

"Wistman's  my  name,"  the  other 
answered  in  the  same  quiet  voice. 

"It  is,  is  it?  an'  whar  mought  you 
be  from?" 

"New  York." 

The  sheriff  grinned.  "Say,  kid,  I 
like  your  spunk;  but  this  is  a  man's 
job,  an'  it'll  take  a  durn  good  man  to 
turn  the  trick,  at  that." 

"I'm  your  man,"  said  Wistman, 
striding  up  to  the  bar. 

"Say,"  said  Munson,  his  curiosity 
aroused,  "what'd  you  v/ant  to  go  for?" 

"I  need  the  money." 
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"A  durn  good  reason;  but  this  here 
hoss-thief's  downed  three  of  my  best 
men." 

"I  won't  be  the  fourth,"  answered 
the  other  calmly,  and  smiled.  And  it 
was  that  smile  that  won  the  sheriff. 

"Well,  I'll  swar!"  exclaimed  that 
worthy,  "I  dunno  but  what  you  mought 
get  him.  Can  you  shoot?" 

"I  wouldn't  go  if  I  couldn't,"  tartly. 

"Well,  that  settles  it;  but  you 
•eedn't  get  sore  about  it.  I'll  let  you 
go  on  one  condition,  an'  that  is  that 
I  want  either  that  man  or  your 
corpse." 

"You  shall  have  one  or  the  other." 

"Good!  Come  an'  take  the  deputys' 
oath." 

Nobody  laughed  while  this  solemn 
duty  was  being  performed,  or  while 
the  sheriff  was  giving  his  new  deputy 
a  description  of  the  place  where  the 
horse-thief  lay  in  hiding.  They  pitied 
the  boy  more  than  anything  else,  for 
they  knew  that  he  must  be  hard-up 
indeed  to  undertake  such  a  mission. 

"When '11  you  start?"  asked  Mun- 
son  as  he  finished. 

"Now." 

"Good!  An'  say,  if  you  ain't  back 
by  tomorrow  night  we'll  know  you're 
down  an'  out,  an'  the  whole  town'll  go 
get  that  devil.  I'm  tired  of  this 
foolin'.  Have  a  drink  before  you  go." 

"How  about  that  five  hundred?" 

"You  get  it  the  minute  you  turn  that 
hoss-thief  over  to  me." 

"Right!  Boys  the  drinks  are  on  me. 
Bar-keep,  drinks  around." 

They  lined  up  to  the  bar  and  drank 
in  silence.  Every  eye  was  turned  on 
the  new  deputy.  There  was  some- 
thing magnetic  about  the  soft  voice 
that  drew  them  to  him;  and  they  liked 
his  direct  way  of  putting  things  be- 
cause it  showed  that  there  was  force 
behind  what  he  said. 

When  he  had  emptied  his  glass  he 
turned  to  them. 

"I'd  like  to  borrow  a  gun.  Has  any- 
body here  got  an  extra  one?" 

"A  which?"  sputtered  Munson  as 
the  raw  liquor  ran  down  his  wind- 
pipe. 

"A  gun." 


"Boys,  he  ain't  even  got  a  gun," 
roared  Ripley.  "Jim" — to  the  bar- 
keeper-— "give  him  a  brace  o'  forty- 
fives." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Wistman,  as  he 
gravely  took  the  brace  of  heavy  re- 
volvers and  buckled  them  around  his 
waist.  Then  he  gave  his  trousers  a 
hitch  and  started  for  the  door. 

"Your  man  will  be  here  to-morrow 
night,  or  my  corpse  will  be  out  there — 
I  can't  very  well  bring  it  in."  And  he 
disappeared. 

After  Wistman  left  the  saloon  he 
hurried  down  to  the  corral  to  get  his 
horse.  He  had  some  difficulty  in 
catching  the  wild  little  pony,  for  he 
was  a  green  hand  at  the  game,  but  at 
last  he  succeeded. 

Cinching  the  girth  tight,  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  both  his  revolvers  were 
in  working  order  and  loaded,  he 
sprang  into  the  saddle  and  headed  the 
pinto  due  west. 

He  had  much  to  think  about  as  he 
rode  along,  chief  among  which  was 
his  present  situation.  He  grimly  won- 
dered if  he  had  not  been  a  fool  to 
undertake  the  task  that  he  had  set  for 
himself — a  task  that  Granite's  best 
men  had  turned  down  instantly.  What 
the  result  would  be  he  dared  not  even 
guess.  He  had  no  thought  of  turn- 
ing back,  however ;  he  needed  that  five 
hundred  dollars  and  he  would  get  it 

Two  months  before  he  had  left  New 
York  and  gone  West  in  search  of  for- 
tune; but,  in  some  way,  money  per- 
sisted in  dodging  him.  He  now  had 
thirteen  cents  in  his  pocket.  The  re- 
ward would  take  him  back  home  and 
then  some,  and  he  determined  that  it 
would  be  used  for  that  purpose  if  he 
captured  it. 

A  jack-rabbit  scampered  across  the 
path  in  front  of  him,  and  his  hand 
flew  to  his  hip.  Then  he  smiled.  He 
was  nervous;  he  admitted  as  much  to 
himself.  But  that  was  all;  there  was 
no  fear  in  his  heart. 

About  sun-down  he  sighted  a  little 
cabin  that,  by  the  description  the 
sheriff  had  given  him,  he  knew  to  be 
the  one  for  which  he  searched.  A  thin 
curl  of  smoke  rose  from  the  chimney 
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and  hung  lazily  about  the  tall  peak 
that  sheltered  it. 

Except  for  this  peak  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  cover  behind  which  the 
deputy  might  conceal  himself,  and  he 
drew  up  his  pony  to  plan  a  course  of 
action.  He  knew  that  the  safest 
thing  to  do  was  to  wait  until  darkness 
came,  and  yet  he  was  too  eager  to  do 
this.  He  wanted  to  get  it  over  with. 

He  took  one  of  his  revolvers  from 
the  holster  and  placed  it  in  his  coat 
pocket  with  a  finger  on  the  trigger. 
Then,  with  a  deep  breath,  he  touched 
the  pinto  with  his  spur  and  galloped 
forv/ard. 

Deep  down  in  his  heart  he  knew 
that  he  was  doing  a  fool-hardy  thing; 
but  as  this  kind  of  work  was  new  to 
him,  he  did  not  know  how  else  to  pro- 
ceed. But  of  one  thing  he  was  sure: 
the  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing 
was  a  murderer  as  well  as  a  horse- 
thief,  and  he  meant  to  get  in  the  first 
shot  if  he  could. 

The  little  cabin  rapidly  grew  larger 
as  he  galloped  on.  Except  for  the 
narrow  line  of  smoke  that  hung  about, 
it  was  devoid  of  all  signs  of  habita- 
tion. 

Wistman  had  just  begun  to  fear  that 

.he  had  come  too  late,  when  the  door 

was  suddenly  flung  back  and  a  man 

holding  a  rifle  to  his  shoulder  stood 

framed  in  the  opening. 

"Hold  up  there,  pard!"  he  bawled. 

Wistman  did.  He  pulled  up  the 
pinto,  and  with  his  finger  trembling  on 
the  trigger  of  the  heavy  revolver  in  his 
pocket,  yelled  back:  "Put  up  that  gun; 
I  want  to  see  you." 

"Nothing  doing!"  howled  the  other 
without  moving.  "Turn  that  horse 
around  and  clear  out!" 

"But  I  got  to  see  you,"  protested  the 
deputy  faintly. 

"I'll  give  you  thirty  seconds  to 
skip!"  came  the  answer;  and  Wist- 
man pulled  the  trigger  of  his  revolver. 

It  was  instantly  answered  by  the 
sharp  cough  of  the  rifle,  and  his  pinto 
gave  a  high  bound  into  the  air  and 
fell  backwards.  Wistman  sprang 
clear  and  then  threw  himself  behind 
the  dead  horse. 


He  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes 
and  sighed.  He  was  in  for  it  now,  he 
thought;  but  was  sincerely  glad  that 
the  first  of  it  was  over.  His  face 
flushed  with  excitement;  but  his  hand 
was  as  steady  as  steel. 

Raising  his  revolver  he  took  care- 
ful aim  and  fired  again.  It  was 
promptly  answered  by  the  Winchester, 
and  he  heard  the  soft  thud  of  the  bul- 
let as  it  buried  itself  in  the  ground  be- 
side him. 

As  he  raised  himself  to  fire  again 
he  exposed  himself  and  an  instant 
later  tumbled  back  with  a  groan  as  a 
30-30  bullet  grazed  his  right  temple. 
A  terrible  faintness  came  over  him  as 
the  blood  gushed  from  the  ragged  cut; 
but  in  a  moment  he  was  himself  again. 
He  cautiously  raised  his  hand  and 
emptied  the  revolver  in  the  direction 
of  the  cabin.  When  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away  he  saw  the  man  advanc- 
ing on  him  slowly.  He  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life. 

Wistman  crouched  low  and  waited 
— for  what,  he  did  not  know.  He  tried 
to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood  from  his 
head  but  could  not.  Still  the  other 
man  came  on  slowly,  calmly,  deter- 
minedly. The  rifle  was  clinched  to 
his  cheek  ready  to  deal  death  on  an 
instant's  notice. 

Wistman  drew  his  other  gun,  and 
once  more  raising  a  cautious  hand, 
fired.  A  wild  yell  of  pain  fell  sweetly 
on  his  ears  and  he  saw  the  man  fall. 
The  throbbing  in  his  head  was  for- 
gotten as  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
great  hope  in  his  heart — just  in  time 
to  meet  a  ball  of  lead  that  tore  its  way 
through  his  chest.  Without  a  sound 
he  fell  and  lay  still.  He  felt  no  pain; 
his  body  was  numb.  Then  he  choked 
as  the  blood  filled  his  mouth.  He 
wondered  dully  if  he  was  going  to  die, 
and  if  he  had  killed  the  other  man. 
After  a  while  he  closed  his  eyes.  He 
was  not  sleepy,  but  his  brain  was 
cloudy  and  he  wanted  to  think. 

How  long  he  laid  there  he  did  not 
know,  but  hearing  a  movement  beside 
him  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
up.  He  stared  at  the  man  above  him 
fascinated.  It  was  as  if  he  was  gazing 
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into  a  mirror.  A  pair  of  steel-blue 
eyes,  duplicates  of  his  own,  glared 
down  at  him.  The  two  men  could  not 
have  been  told  apart. 

"Jim,"  he  whispered  weakly. 

"Oh,  Lord!  it's  Billie!  Have  I  killed 
you,  brother?"  the  other  cried,  drop- 
ping to  his  knees  beside  the  wounded 
man. 

"No,  Jimmy,"  he  whispered;  "you 
just  stunned  me.  The  bullet  that  did 
the  work  came  from  my  own  gun — 
the  trigger  got  caught."  He  lied 
cheerfully  even  though  he  knew  he 
was  dying.  "What  are  you  doing 
down  here,  Jimmy?" 

"First  let—" 

"Jim,  I'm  dying.  Tell  me  quick. 
Not  much  time." 

"Well,  since  I  ran  away  from  home 
ten  years  ago  I  have  just  wandered 
around  mining  at  different  places.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  went  to  Carson.  Two 
days  later  I  was  accused  of  horse 
stealing.  I  didn't,  so  help  me  God! 
But  they  would  have  strung  me  up — 
and  there  was  Mary.  I  couldn't  leave 
her." 

"Mary?" 

"My  wife.    And  I  love — " 

"Call  her,"  Wistman  choked. 

His  brother  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
yelled,  and  a  moment  later  a  beauti- 
ful, black-haired  girl  dressed  in  a 
calico  wrapper  ran  up. 

"Have  you  killed  him,  Jim?"  she 
whimpered. 

"Come  here,  Mary,  quick!  This  is 
my  brother.  He's  dying." 

She  dropped  to  her  knees  beside 
him,  and  he  smiled  faintly  up  into  her 
tear-filled  eyes. 

"My  little  sister,"  he  breathed; 
"kiss  me." 

She  kissed  him  quickly  and  burst 
into  sobs. 

"Bill,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 
asked  his  brother  hoarsely. 

"I  came  for — you.  Did  I  hit  you? 
Can  you  move  me  a  little?" 

"Just  a  scratch.  But  tell  me  about 
mother  and  father." 

"Both  dead.     Listen!  I  am  dying," 


— his  voice  grew  faint;  "do  what  I  tell 
you." 

"Yes  ?" — hoarsely. 

"We  can't — be  told — apart.  When 
I  die — shave  me.  Take  me — to  sheriff 
and  claim  reward.  They'll  never 
know.  Promise — quick!  Swear  it!" 

"Jim  I—" 

"Quick!" 

He  looked  at  his  wife,  but  she  was 
weeping  silently. 

"I  will,  Billie,  for  Mary's  sake;  but 
don't  leave  me,  Billie.  Billie — 
Billie—" 

"Kiss  me  bro— " 

The  man  stooped  and  kissed  him 
just  as  his  eyes  closed  with  a  peaceful 
smile. 

The  next  evening  as  Sheriff  Munson 
hurried  down  to  the  saloon  after  a 
weary  ride  from  Coyote  with  his  pris- 
oner, he  caught  sight  of  two  horse- 
back riders  coming  down  the  street. 
He  had  forgotten  about  Wistman;  but 
now,  as  he  recognized  him  on  one  of 
the  horses,  he  let  out  a  yell  and  dashed 
towards  them. 

"He's  got  'im!"  he  shouted;  and  the 
men  tumbled  out  of  the  saloon  with 
drawn  revolvers.  They  had  misunder- 
stood their  leader. 

Wistman  was  sitting  stiffly  in  his 
saddle  holding  a  still  form  in  his  arms. 
Beside  him  rode  a  woman. 

The   sheriff  greeted  him  joyously. 

"You  got  him?"  he  chuckled. 

Wistman   nodded. 

"Have  any  trouble?" 

"No." 

"Tell  us  about  it." 

"There's  nothing  to  tell" — curtly. 

"Who's  that  woman?" 

"That  is  his  wife.  I  promised  him 
I  would  provide  for  her,  and  I  will," 
he  answered  steadily. 

"Well,  I'm  dummed!  You  sure 
earned  your  reward." 

"Keep  the  reward.  Take  your 
man." 

The  sheriff  looked  up  into  the  full- 
bearded  face  of  his  deputy  wonder- 
ingly.  Then  he  looked  at  the  dead 
man.  His  face  was  clean  shaven. 


By  Benjamin  S.  Kotlowsky 


1MET  my  friend,  Dave  Sloan,  at 
a   wedding   in     Southern     Ken- 
tucky.    It  was  a  rollicking  fes- 
tivity, held   at   the  house   of   a 
wealthy  tobacco  planter,  who  was  giv- 
ing away  his  last  and  youngest  daugh- 
ter to  a  fresh,  manly-looking  young 
fellow,  who  was,  as  usual,  a  second, 
or  third:    for    your    true    Southerner 
never  marries  "out  of  the  family,"  and 
every  planter  in  South  Kentucky  was  a 
Southerner,  of  course. 

Amidst  the  merry  crowd,  I  very 
soon  made  out  the  tall,  lank  figure  of 
my  friend,  Dave  Sloan,  whom  I  had 
not  met  for  several  years.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  mistake  him  in  any 
crowd,  for  he  was  as  lean  and  as 
sharp  as  a  rail-splinter,  with  his  beak- 
like  nose  and  projecting  chin.  There 
was  about  him,  too,  the  decided, 
haughty  carriage  of  the  high-blooded 
animal,  and  with  his  head  thrown  back 
in  a  hearty,  fox-hunting  guffaw,  there 
was  something  indescribably  keen, 
game  and  dashing  in  his  appearance. 
As  I  expected,  when  I  approached 
him  I  found  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
glowing  description  of  his  last  run  with 
dogs,  and  closely  surrounded  by  an 
auditory  of  young  men,  for  Dave  was 
no  great  hand  with  the  women. 

'  Gip'  had  just  seized  a  big  'ten- 
prong'  buck  on  the  bound,  by  the 
throat,  and  brought  him  to  his  knees," 
when  Dave  caught  my  eye.  The  names 
of  "Spot,"  "Rags"  and  "Rattler"  died 
away  upon  his  tongue,  in  the  thick- 
coming  utterance,  as  he  stared  at  me 
for  a  moment  of  doubtful  recognition. 
"Halloa,  Joe  Kutler!  By  old  Prin- 
cess!" (Dave  always  swore  by  his 
favorite  slow-track  dog,  Princess,  who 


never  gave  tongue  on  a  false  trail.) 
"Why,  my  boy,  how  are  you?  Just  in 
time — the  bucks  are  just  in  the  'blue.' 
The  dogs  are  as  lean  as  I  am,  and  as 
fierce  as  starved  tigers  for  a  chase." 

"I'm  your  man;  but  lean  as  you  are, 
Dave,  why,  you  make  them  carry 
weight  in  a  high  wind,  don't  you? 
They  say  you've  got  the  finest  pack 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  now!" 

"West  of  the  Alleghanies!  Pshaw, 
man,  nothing  to  equal  them  on  top  of 
the  sod!  Twenty-five,  all  told,  with 
throats  like  the  trump  of  resurrection. 
When  they  open  in  full  blast,  they 
make  the  hills  skip  like  young  lambs — 
and  the  trees  bend  before  the  sound 
like  in  a  hurricane!  I  tell  you,  they 
make  the  Mississippi  walk  up  stream 
and  the  catfish  stand  straight  up  on 
their  tails  out  of  the  water  to  listen 
to  them." 

"That'll  do,  Dave!  When  do  you 
go  back  home?" 

"Start  in  the  morning — you'll  be  all 
ready?  Don't  let  you  off  under  three 
weeks — we  have  the  cream  of  the 
hunting  season  now?" 

"Won't  promise  for  all  that  time- 
but  I  will  be  ready  for  you  in  the 
morning!" 

"That's  a  good  boy.  Bring  nothing 
but  your  rifle — if  you  want  birds,  I 
have  guns  enough,  and  Pussy's  nose  is 

as  keen  as  a  brier!" 

*  *  *  * 

A  two-days'  ride  through  the  wild 
and  picturesque  "Barrens"  brought  us 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Here  we  entered  upon  a  long,  deep 
stretch  of  land,  covered  with  the  most 
tremendous  forest  I  ever  saw.  It  ex- 
tends from  Columbus,  or  the  "Iron 
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Banks,"  as  they  are  called,  up  some 
thirty  miles,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
present  course  of  the  Mississippi — 
though  greatly  elevated  above  the 
present  bottom — and  constituting  what 
is  thought  to  be  the  old  bank  of  the 
river. 

From  seven  to  ten  miles  in  width, 
this  singular  tongue  of  land  is  without 
an  inhabitant,  except  the  settlement  of 
the  Sloan's,  about  a  mile  from  Colum- 
bus— though  composing  some  of  the 
richest  land  of  the  State — from  the 
fact  of  its  being  an  old  military  re- 
serve, and  covered,  as  Dave  said,  "six 
deep  with  titles" — which  had  sufficed 
to  keep  at  bay  even  the  unscrupulous 
squatters — so  that  it  was  literally  given 
over  to  the  possession  of  wild  animals, 
and  constituted  at  that  time  the  great- 
est hunting  ground  within  hundreds 
of  miles. 

Here  the  Sloans — who  were  of 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  "Old  Domin- 
ion" stock — had  opened  a  large  plan- 
tation, immediately  upon  the  river 
bank,  where  it  descended  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  perpendicuarly  to  the 
water. 

From  the  portico  of  the  Mansion- 
House  placed  upon  this  lofty  perch, 
you  could  command  a  clear  view  of 
the  majestic  river,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio,  thirty  miles  above.  This 
was  no  insignificant  sight,  you  may  rest 
assured,  with  sometimes  thirty  steam- 
boats in  view  at  a  time — rolling  like 
huge  omnibuses  along  the  Broadway 
of  Creation,  as  Dave,  who  had  once 
visited  New  York,  afterwards  insisted 
upon  calling  his  favorite  river. 

Such  a  hullabaloo  as  greeted  us 
when  we  alighted  at  the  gate!  The 
hounds  had  first  discovered  us,  and  to 
the  shout  of  their  master  gave  us  a 
reverberating  echo.  Then  the  picka- 
ninnies came  pouring  in  sooty  legions 
out  of  the  cabins  of  the  "extensive 
quarter,"  which  flanked  the  mansion 
in  the  background — their  black,  shiny 
faces  stretched  in  yells  and  grins,  ex- 
hibiting an  ivory  ecstacy  of  delight  at 
the  return  of  "Massa  Dave" — while  the 
hounds  nearly  tumbled  us  into  the  dirt 
with  their  rude  gambols.  In  a  moment 


the  whole  plantation  seemed  alive,  and 
Dave's  favorite  hunter,  Lars,  which 
had  the  freedom  of  the  yard,  came 
prancing  into  the  melee. 

The  ladies  of  the  hospitable  mansion 
met  us  at  the  door,  and  I  was  greeted 
with  that  gentle  and  high-bred  frank- 
ness for  which  a  true  Virginia  woman 
has  always  been  noted — which  has 
that  indescribable,  motherly  and  sis- 
terly something  in  it  which  makes  the 
stranger  think  at  once  that  he  has 
found  home. 

After  his  mother  and  three  lovely 
young  sisters,  Dave's  next  greeting 
was  to  his  mulatto  foster-mother,  who 
stood  with  a  loving  and  humble  smile 
upon  her  good  looking  face  in  the 
background  along  with  her  son,  Dave's 
foster-brother  and  body  servant, 
Sambo. 

Then  to  supper. 

Ah,  that  delicious  supper!  The 
fresh,  juicy  venison,  the  cakes  of 
grated  green  corn,  kneaded  in  its  own 
sweet  milk  by  some  mysterious  pro- 
cess, known  only  to  Virginia  women — 
and  coffee  that  is  a  redistillation  of 
nectar,  thickened  with  golden  cream! 

Then  to  bed. 

*  *  *  * 

Sambo  roused  us,  with  the  dawn, 
and  we  went  out  to  see  the  dogs  fed, 
preparatory  for  the  morning  hunt.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  magnificent  pack,  such 
as  I  had  never  seen  together  before. 
Fifteen  of  them  were  of  the  same  fam- 
ily and  of  great  size  and  power,  stand- 
ing very  high  upon  their  legs,  and 
marked  with  great  uniformity  with 
black  spots  upon  a  pure  white  ground. 

"Gip,"  the  sire  and  leader  of  this 
noble  group,  was  of  a  pure  white  body, 
with  a  single  black  spot  in  the  center 
of  the  forehead.  He  was  a  most  power- 
ful animal,  and  able  to  cope  with  the 
largest  buck,  alone.  He  was  a  stag 
hound,  carefully  crossed  upon  the 
short-legged  and  long-bodied  fox- 
hound. 

"Music" — the  dam — was  a  fox- 
hound of  the  "true  Spartan  breed," 
with  a  voice  like  a  distant  alarm-bell, 
while  the  organ  of  old  "Gip"  was  as  so- 
norous as  the  boom  of  "old  ocean" 
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against  hollow  cliffs. 

But  among  them  all,  my  eye  in- 
stantly detected  a  magnificent  crea- 
tare — a  black-tan  hound,  that  to  me 
seemed  absolutely  perfect,  as  a  speci- 
men of  canine  symmetry.  His  coat 
was  as  fine  as  the  most  glossy  silk; 
from  his  head,  which  was  pointed  like 
a  serpent's,  his  fine,  broad  and  thin 
ears,  with  their  great,  swelling  veins, 
depended  more  than  an  inch  below  the 
tip  of  his  nose.  His  neck,  like  a 
young  stag's;  his  chest,  barrel-ribbed, 
and  deep  as  a  panther's;  his  loins,  as 
clean  as  a  grey-hound's,  with  a  broad, 
strong  back;  limbs  that  seemed  to 
have  been  hammered  by  some  won- 
drous skill  out  of  fine  steel;  and  such 
a  voice:  bugles,  clarions,  cymbals, 
bells,  winds,  waters,  echoes,  mingled, 
clashing,  rolling,  roaring,  in  one  tide 
of  rushing  sound ;  altogether  they  were 
nothing  to  that  voice.  "Nowhere,  or 
nothing,"  as  Dave  exclaimed,  "to  the 
voice  of  'Black  Terror'  and  'Smiles,' " 
as  he  named  a  beautiful  tan  slut  of 
smaller  size,  which  stood  beside  this 
noble  animal. 

The  history  of  this  splendid  couple 
was  a  singular  one,  and  Dave  gave  it 
to  me  on  the  spot. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  portico  one 
morning,  looking  out  over  the  river, 
which  was  very  much  swollen,  and 
filled  with  driftwood.  He  observed 
some  strange,  black  objects,  which 
seemed  to  be  struggling  with  the  cur- 
rent. He  called  to  Sambo  for  his 
spy  glass,  and  saw  at  once  that  they 
were  two  animals  of  some  sort,  who 
were  trying  hard  to  climb  upon  the 
drift  wood  which  floated  in  the  middle 
of  the  mighty  stream. 

Here  was  an  adventure  at  any  rate; 
and,  followed  by  Sambo,  Dave  de- 
scended the  steep  bank  of  the  river. 
When  he  reached  the  water,  he  found 
that  his  boat  had  been  torn  away  by 
the  current.  Here  was  a  nonplus  with 
a  vengeance!  Dave  was  staggered, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  when  the  low, 
plaintive  howl  of  a  hound  reached 
him  across  the  waters. 

It  was  a  terrible  venture ;  but  Dave's 
coat  was  off  in  an  instant,  and,  looking 


round  at  Sambo,  he  only  heard  him 
say:  "Go  in,  Massa  Dave,  I'm  here," 
when  he  plunged  into  the  turbid  cur- 
rent, followed  by  the  brave  boy.  Dave 
said  that  if  it  had  been  a  man's  voice 
it  could  not  have  "hurt  him"  more  than 
the  sound  of  that  hound's  plaintive 
howl. 

Suffice  it,  the  adventure,  after  nearly 
having  cost  them  both  their  lives,  was 
successfully  accomplished,  by  bring- 
ing these  two  hounds,  which  were 
coupled  together  by  a  chain,  to  shore, 
some  four  miles  below,  by  the  help  of 
the  drift  wood,  which  they  pushed  be- 
fore them.  The  poor  animals  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  had  probably 
been  in  the  water  for  many  hours  but 
quickly  recovered. 

Dave  vowed  that  a  whole  plantation 
couldn't  buy  them.  They  had  probably 
fallen  from  some  steamboat,  and  had 
got  caught  by  their  chains  to  some 
drift  wood,  which  had  prevented  them 
from  swimming  ashore. 

The  whole  kennel  was  fed  upon 
bread  exclusively,  during  the  hunting 
season,  and  were  never  permitted  to 
touch  any  meat  except  what  they 
themselves  killed.  This  kept  them  in 
fine  bottom  and  wind  for  running,  and 
made  them  very  savage. 

*  *  :.':  * 

The  Chase  of  the  Big  Buck. 

A  delicious  breakfast  is  rapidly 
despatched,  the  horn  is  sounded,  and 
we  are  off  for  our  stands  in  the  deep 
forest. 

Sambo,  who  "drives,"  turns  to  the 
left,  at  the  corner  of  the  plantation, 
followed  by  the  whole  pack,  while  we 
follow  a  bridle-path,  leading  straight 
ahead,  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

In  a  half  a  mile  I  am  stationed  just 
on  the  verge  of  the  "old  bank,"  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  river,  with  the  deep 
forest,  through  which  Sambo  is  driv- 
ing, on  my  left,  and,  on  my  right,  af- 
ter a  sheer  descent  of  twenty  feet,  a 
tremendous  swamp,  which  was  now 
dry,  except  where  traversed  by  deep 
lagoons  filled  with  quicksands.  Dave 
rode  on  about  half  a  mile  further  to 
his  stand. 
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My  instructions  were,  not  to  let  the 
hounds  pass  my  stand,  if  I  missed 
the  deer,  which  would  attempt  to  get 
by  me  in  the  almost  impenetrable 
swamps,  where,  if  the  dogs  followed 
him,  they  would  be  lost  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait;  for  I  just 
could  begin  to  hear  my  heart  beat  in 
the  restored  silence,  and  a  neighbor- 
ing squirrel  had  only  just  commenced 
barking  at  me,  when  a  low  and  dis- 
tant bay,  followed  by  a  faint  whoop, 
showed  that  a  trail  had  been  struck. 
Gradually  the  sounds  gathered,  as 
voice  after  voice  joined  in,  until  at 
last  the  thunder  bass  of  old  Gip 
boomed  out,  and  old  Music  followed 
with  a  blast;  and  now  the  clashing 
clangor  of  Black  Terror's  tongue  leads 
off  the  bursting  symphony,  and  the 
forest  rang  to  reverberations  which 
startled  the  heart  into  my  very  throat. 

Peal  on  peal — and  now  a  sudden 
silence — my  blood  is  running  like 
mill-tails.  Heavens!  what  music! 
How  the  leaves  flutter,  and  the  trees 
sway  to  my  vision! 

"Whoop!"  in  a  smothered  gasp.  If 
I  could  only  yell!  Here  they  come; 
I  wonder  the  forest  isn't  level  to  the 
mighty  roll  of  sound !  Ha !  lost  again ! 
No !  it  is  only  muffled  as  they  go  down 
some  valley!  Now  they  rise  again! 
How  it  deafens!  they  must  be  right 
upon  me!  they  will  be  running  over 
me,  deer,  dogs,  and  all!  here  he 
comes!  and  out  bounded,  within  ten 
feet  of  me,  a  tremendous  buck,  with 
his  mighty  antlers  thrown  back  upon 
his  rump!  He  has  paused  an  instant. 

Crack!  away  with  one  prodigious 
bound,  he  clears  the  twenty  feet  of 
bank,  and  is  crashing  through  the 
swamp. 

What  a  roar!  here  they  are!  bris- 
tles up,  tongues  out,  Black  Terror  ten 
paces  ahead,  Gip  next,  then  Music, 
and  all  the  rest  in  a  crowd,  looking 
savage  as  harried  wolves.  You  might 
as  well  talk  of  stopping  the  Missis- 
sippi— they  have  smelt  the  blood. 
Black  Terror's  leap  is  as  long  as  the 
buck's!  Old  Gip  roars  again!  they 
are  out  of  sight!  That's  Dave's  yell. 


Hark!  his  horse's  feet,  already!  He 
is  coming,  furious,  because  I  did  not 
stop  the  buck! 

And  furious  he  was,  sure  enough! 
I  began  to  exclaim  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  before  he  came  in  sight,  but  it 
was  no  use. 

"Why  the  deuce  didn't  you  stop 
that  deer !  Are  the  dogs  gone  ?  Black 
Terror  will  never  stop.  Confusion, 
man!  were  you  asleep?" 

"He  was  as  big  as  an  elephant, 
Dave.  Here's  plenty  of  blood,"  said 
I,  trying  to  appear  cool,  and  pointing 
to  the  ground,  with  my  gun,  "he's  done 
for." 

Dave  sprang  to  his  feet  and  exam- 
ined the  signs.  "Oh,  thunder!  you 
have  shot  him  too  far  back,  and 
through  the  loins;  he  will  take  to  the 
river — what  a  track!  it  must  be  the 
'big  buck,'  I  shall  lose  Black  Terror! 
Come  ahead,  and  let's  cut  him  off  be- 
fore he  gets  there,  if  we  kill  our 
horses!"  And  away  he  dashed 
through  the  wood. 

I  followed  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
such  a  ride!  Through  vine-matted 
thickets,  over  dead  trees,  leaping  at 
breakneck  speed  the  wild  lagoons,  we 
clattered. 

At  length  we  burst  upon  open 
ground,  and  Dave  gave  a  yell.  "Too 
late!  too  late!  the  Big  Buck,  by  old 
Princess!  he'll  take  the  river." 

Dave's  yell  had  slightly  startled  the 
buck,  which  was  making  for  the  river, 
along  the  bank  of  a  wild  lagoon.  He 
turned  sharp,  and  attempted  to  leap 
the  lagoon,  he  disappears— on  we 
rush,  but  Dave  knows  what  he  is 
about,  and  his  horse  too— while  my 
mare  leaps.  Plump,  we  land  in  the 
middle  of  the  lagoon,  followed  by  a 
roar  of  laughter  from  Dave. 

"Next  time,  shoot  farther  forward, 
old  boy!" 

But  it  was  no  joking  matter  for  me 
— we  had  landed  in  a  quicksand, 
looked  around  with  an  expression  of 
terror  at  Dave,  for  I  felt    my   mare 
rapidly  sinking  under  me. 

"Catch  that  limb  above  you," 
shouted  he,  "and  tie  your  bridle  to  it, 
or  you  will  both  go  under." 
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There  was  no  time  for  mincing  mat- 
ters. I  let  go  my  gun,  which  sank 
out  of  sight  forever.  Rising  in  my 
saddle,  with  a  desperate  effort  I 
reached  the  stout  limb  of  a  bending 
cottonwood  tree,  which  I  dragged 
down,  and  to  which  I  managed  to 
secure  my  bridle  by  a  strong 
knot.  I  succeeded  finally,  by  the  aid 
of  the  cottonwood,  in  reaching  the 
bank,  and  by  this  time,  when  I  looked 
back,  I  found  that  my  poor  mare  had 
sunk  in  the  quagmire  nearly  up  to  her 
eyes. 

I  now  looked  around,  and  saw  Dave, 


busy  enough,  between  beating  off  the 
dogs  and  attempting  to  secure  the 
buck,  which  had  stuck  fast  also  in  the 
quicksand.  He  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing a  rope  about  his  horns,  and  when 
the  "driver"  came  up,  we  dragged  it 
out  at  our  leisure,  after  having  res- 
cued my  poor  "Bangs,"  who  from 
hanging  so  long  by  her  head-stall,  had 
grown  quite  black  in  the  face. 

The  buck  was  a  prodigious  animal, 
and  had  several  times  before  been 
chased  by  Dave,  when  it  always  took 
to  the  river,  and  had  thus  lost  him 
several  fine  hounds. 


THE    DIFFERENCE 


A  child,  thrilled  by  new  joys  in  country  ways, 
Played  through  long,  happy,  summer  days, 
A  thousand  new-found  joys  beneath  the  sun, 
With  purple  hills  to  climb  when  all  was  done — 
But  at  the  sunset's  fading  and  the  night, 
Fled  whence  those  joys  that  lately  shone  so  bright? 
In  place  of  dauntless  Knight  with  tryst  to  keep — 
A  homesick  child,  lonely-drifting  to  sleep. 


And  now  to-day  has  gone;  the  purple  mountains  lay 

Hazier,  it  seemed,  than  even  yesterday, 

Impossibly,  immeasurably  far — 

And  over  them  to-night  there  shines  a  star; 

But  here  a  child  has  found  again  the  way — 

A  lonely  child,  homesick  and  tired  of  play, 

No  longer  given,  as  is  childhood's  due, 

To  dream,  and  wake  to  happy  dreams  come  true. 

ALICE  FELICITA  COREY. 


"Sis" 


By  A.  M.  Edwards 


SIS  always  said  it  was  father's 
fault    for   ever    bringing    the 
man  to  the  camp  that  day,  at 
all — that    is,    when    she    was 
not  blaming  me.    But  judge  for  your- 
self. 

He  was  English ;  he  was  a  snob ;  he 
wore  an  eyeglass;  he  was  collecting 
data  of  conditions  in  the  United  States 
for  a  book;  he  thought  America  wild, 
woolly  and  impossible.  Wasn't  it 
enough  to  make  me  hate  him  ?  I  shall 
never  forget  the  agony  of  the  dinner,  a 
good  one  too,  by  the  way,  for  I  pre- 
pared most  of  it  myself.  In  the  quest 
of  the  simple  life,  we  eschewed  all 
the  furbelows.  I  was  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  to  find  the  soup  was 
scorched,  when  I  saw  the  pained  ex- 
pression with  which  he  partook  of  it. 
As  per  maternal  order,  however,  I  sat 
rigid  and  conventional,  and  from  my 
position  below  the  salt  watched  Sis, 
white  gowned  and  dimpled,  actually 
being  "nice"  to  him.  How  I  writhed 
but  I  behaved. 

After  that  wretched  ordeal,  at 
which  His  Royal  Self  Sufficiency,  with 
fine  zeal  and  much  screwing  of  his 
eyeglass  had  proceeded  to  batter  down 
American  traditions  and  ideals  as  so 
many  unnecessary  encumbrances  of 
the  landscape,  Sis  and  I  were  detailed 
to  show  him  the  sights  about  our  little 
island.  He  strolled  ahead  of  us  in  the 
lordly  British  fashion,  walking  too 
rapidly  or  too  slowly,  as  best  suited 
his  convenience.  He  thought  our 
country  fashion  of  dinner  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  amusing;  co-educa- 
tional colleges  were  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  dark  ages  in  demoraliz- 
ing effects;  the  American  girl  was  a 
feather-brained  composite  of  Amazon 


and  dairy  maid;  the  hot  headed 
American  man  should  take  lessons 
from  his  more  stable  English  brother, 
who  could  always  be  relied  upon  in  an 
emergency.  And  Sis,  blandly  smiling 
up  at  him  from  under  her  fluffy, 
blonde  bang;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  herself  belonged  to  the  under- 
rated Amazon-dairy  maid  class;  Sis, 
who  had  not  only  rollicked  through 
four  years  of  demoralizing  co-educa- 
tional life,  but  was  at  that  instant  mo- 
ment engaged  to  marry  a  hot-headed 
American  man — Sis  continued  to  be 
nice  to  him.  I  gnashed  my  teeth. 

We  came  presently  to  a  marshy 
place  filled  in  with  brush  and  leaves, 
through  which  the  water  from  the 
main  river  had  backed  up,  making  a 
fair  sized  stream.  A  large  log  made 
a  temporary  bridge,  and  across  this  I 
skipped,  while  they  were  making  up 
their  minds  to  follow.  Sis  glanced 
apprehensively  about,  as  soon  as  she 
placed  foot  upon  the  crackling  boughs 
that  led  to  the  log.  I  may  mention  in 
passing  that  Sis  cannot  sleep  with 
even  a  picture  of  a  creeping  or  crawl- 
ing thing  in  her  room.  His  Majesty, 
in  accordance  with  his  royal  preroga- 
tive, was  ahead,  and  placed  a  manly 
foot  upon  the  log,  Sis  timorously  fol- 
lowing with  many  side  glances  at  the 
dank  weeds  and  grasses  along  its 
edge.  Suddenly  she  stopped. 

"What  is  that?"  she  quavered,  in- 
dicating a  little  twist  of  green  on  the 
log  ahead  of  them. 

He  surveyed  it  judicially  through 
his  eye  glass. 

"That,"  he  finally  drawled  in  a 
superior  manner,  "that  I  fancy,  is  a 
little  snake." 

Then  did  Sis  give  a  shriek  like  a 
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steam  calliope  at  full  blast;  seized  him 
by  his  noble  shoulders  and  threw  her 
arms  about  his  royal  neck,  clinging  to 
him  frantically. 

"Don't  tell  me  it's  a  snake,"  Sis 
shrieked.  She  was  jumping  up  and 
down,  giving  short,  quick  screams  like 
a  fire  whistle.  I,  sitting  on  the  bank 
facing  his  astonished  face,  had  all  the 
benefit  of  his  expression.  His  back 
was  toward  Sis,  or  even  in  her  terror 
she  would  have  preferred  to  die  of 
snake  poison. 

He  tried  to  shake  himself  loose,  but 
the  log  was  slippery  and  he  could  only 
choke  and  gasp  and  splutter. 

"It's  —  only  —  a  —  snake  —  a  — 
harm — less — snake,"  he  finally  gur- 
gled, but  every  time  he  said  "snake," 
she  gripped  him  harder  and  screamed 
more  piercingly.  Sis  is  strong,  too, 
and  had  a  strangle  hold. 

Sis  always  was  unreasonable.  His 
face  was  purple.  The  man  couldn't 
even  breathe.  Besides,  it  was  a  snake 
and  His  Worship  was  getting  mad. 
With  one  mighty  effort  he  half  turned 
around,  clutched  at  the  air  with  a  con- 
vulsive movement,  and  kersplash  into 
the  grass  and  weeds  and  scummy 
water  went  the  two  of  them.  I  knew 
they  couldn't  drown  and  I  should  have 
died  if  I  had  not  flung  myself  on  the 


grass  and  laughed  until  I  was  near 
dementia.  Never  in  all  my  experi- 
ence with  hot  headed  American  youths 
had  I  ever  heard  such  a  variety  of  re- 
marks as  were  leveled  in  all  directions 
by  the  lordly  John  Bull.  He  spake  a 
vast  deal,  and  with  such  vehemence 
and  burning  ardor  that  I  wondered 
that  the  leaves  on  the  trees  did  not 
shrivel. 

He  stood  on  the  shore  regarding  me 
with  an  expression  that  should  have 
annihilated  me.  I  retired  farther  into 
my  handkerchief,  and  gulped  for  self 
control.  His  hair  stood  stiffly  erect; 
a  splash  of  mud  disfigured  his  smug 
cheek;  his  eye  glass  was  gone;  and  a 
long  wisp  of  slimy  river  grass  dangled 
from  his  ear.  Sis  looked  like  a  cloth 
dipped  in  wet  ashes.  Her  hair  was 
down,  guiltless  of  the  fluffy  waves  that 
looked  so  natural.  She  was  sobbing 
intermittently,  and  without  a  thought 
of  bystanders  was  examining  her 
shoes  to  see  if  the  snake  could  have 
crawled  into  them. 

He  remarked  with  some  embellish- 
ments that  American  women  seemed 
to  have  a  tendency  toward  hysteria. 
It  was  his  last  word  for  he  did  not 
speak  on  the  way  home.  But  he  did 
not  put  it  in  his  book.  His  book  has 
never  been  written. 
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A  lilac  by  a  cabin  door 
All  glorious  with  bloom, 

Planted  by  one  that  now  no  more 
Sets  foot  upon  the  dusty  floor 
Nor  stirs  th'  unwindowed  room. 


Exiled,  they  say,  he  set  it  there 

Seeking  some  dim  redress 
From  dwarfish  sage  and  hot  sand's  glare — 

Then  died,  because  he  could  not  bear 

Its  aching  homelessness ! 


A.  G.  B. 


Through  the  Air 


By  H.  J.  Blacklidge 


WITH  a  droning  roar  the 
tiny  Kite  leaped  sky- 
ward. The  matins  of  a 
thousand  Mexican  com- 
patriots went  with  Seth  Wayman  as 
he  sent  his  little  machine  into  the  sun- 
light hundreds  of  feet  above  the  shad- 
owed camp  and  turned  her  small  nose 
north  toward  Arizona,  two  hundred 
miles  away.  For  months  Seth  had 
done  little  but  scout  duty.  Now  came 
the  opportunity  for  something  really 
worth  while. 

Swiftly  the  little  monoplane  winged 
toward  Arizona.  Before  him  lay  a 
thousand  khakied  regulars  ready  to 
check  his  northward  flight.  Behind 
him  waited  a  thousand  patriots  pray- 
ing for  guns  and  cartridges  with  which 
to  strike  for  liberty  and  Mexico. 

Thirty  miles  from  the  line  he  raised 
his  planes  a  trifle  and  swept  upward 
and  onward  until  he  passed  over  the 
border  town  of  Nogales  at  almost  rec- 
ord height.  Nevertheless,  the  watch- 
ful glasses  of  Uncle  Sam's  officers 
picked  him  out  of  the  few  clouds  and 
many  were  the  wires  flashed  to  all 
parts  of  the  territory.  With  his  own 
glass  he  saw  they  were  watching  him 
and  so  turned  the  Kite  east  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  was  heading  for 
Douglas  or  Agua  Prieta.  But  soon  he 
slipped  over  the  Whetstone  Mountains 
and  dropped  from  sight  of  the  khakied 
army. 

Seth  gazed  on  well  known  ground 
now,  for  the  Wayman  ranch  was  but  a 
few  miles  distant  and  there  he  had 
spent  happy  years  until  his  father 
found  the  famous  Bluebird  Mine,  after 
which  Seth  had  taken  up  flying. 

Quickly  he  dropped  into  the  grand 


sweep  of  the  Wise  Canon  between  its 
towering  peaks  of  milky  quartz  and 
gray  granite.  Suddenly'  he  laughed 
aloud.  A  dozen  old  long  horned  steers 
were  galloping  up  the  canon  in  terror. 

"By  Jove!  I  could  round  up  this  old 
canon  all  by  my  lonely  with  this  ma- 
chine!" He  laughed  again  in  boyish 
delight.  Then  he  recognized  a  vicious 
old  brute  that  had  hooked  his  horse 
three  years  before.  Putting  on  speed 
he  swooped  down  on  the  terrified 
beasts  until  they  bawled  with  fright 
and  scattered  in  all  directions. 

"There,  you  old  moss-back,  I'm 
even  with  you!"  Rising  rapidly  now 
he  skimmed  over  the  Saddle  and 
glided  swiftly  down  to  the  old  familiar 
ranch  on  the  north  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. He  landed  on  a  flat  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house,  leaped  out 
and  started  over  the  ridge  on  foot. 
But  the  two  cowboys  had  heard  the 
droning  propellers  and  met  him  before 
he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards.  He 
recognized  two  of  his  ranching-day 
friends  in  them  and  they  greeted  him 
joyfully. 

"By  jinks,  I'm  pop-eyed  if  it  ain't 
Seth!  Hi  there,  old  timer!"  Butch 
Fender  was  beside  himself  with  joy 
at  the  chance  of  seeing  a  real  aero- 
plane at  close  range.  His  partner, 
Bob  Furr,  was  less  talkative  but 
equally  emphatic. 

"Seth  Wayman!  In  an  air-ship!  I'll 
— be — damned!"  drawling  out  the 
words  in  his  own  Southern  fashion. 

"Hello,  boys!  Say,  got  any  gasoline 
for  that  old  pump?  I  bucked  this 
wind  all  the  way  from  Nogales  to 
Wise  Canon  and  it  took  about  all  I 
had." 
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"Sure!  Just  got  a  drum  yesterday. 
You  can  have  the  whole  darned  thing 
if  you'll  give  us  a  chance  to  throw  a 
saddle  onto  that  sky-horse  of  yours." 
Butch  wore  his  broadest  grin. 

"Guess  I  won't  need  quite  a  full 
drum,"  laughed  Seth.  "But  I  do  want 
enough  to  make  Tucson  on.  In  fact 
I've  got  to  have  it!"  And  then  sud- 
denly serious,  "Look  here,  boys,  I 
want  you  to  keep  still  about  this.  Not 
one  word  to  anybody.  Sabe?" 

"Alright — providin'  we  get  a  ride 
on  your  old — "  Butch  ducked  to  avoid 
Seth's  fist. 

"Sure  thing!  We  get  a  ride  or  you 
get  no  dope!"  Bob's  voice  was  serious 
but  his  hazel  eyes  twinkled  merrily. 

"Well,  fellows,  you  have  got  me 
this  time,  so  I'll  have  to  take  you  up. 
But  I  will  sure  come  back  here  some 
day  and  drop  a  bomb  on  your  worth- 
less heads."  They  laughed  and  started 
for  the  ranch  house  for  dinner.  Just 
as  the  full  moon  rose  over  Lone  Moun- 
tain he  bade  them  farewell  and  droned 
swiftly  out  of  sight. 

An  hour  later,  from  a  height  of  six 
thousand  feet,  he  looked  down  on  his- 
toric old  Tucson.  Passing  over  the 
town  he  continued  some  ten  miles  to 
the  west,  and,  marking  the  place  well, 
he  landed  half  a  mile  from  the  rail- 
road in  a  spit  entirely  hidden  by  the 
dense  mesquite  brush.  He  walked 
back  to  the  railroad  just  in  time  to 
catch  an  east  bound  freight  train  at 
the  water  station  and  reached  Tucson 
before  eleven  o'clock. 

The  Mexican  Junta  was  located  on 
Congress  Street  and  he  found  it  and 
delivered  his  message  that  night.  Old 
Don  Solorio  read  it  twice  and  turned 
impulsively  with  tears  in  his  fine  eyes. 
He  took  Seth's  hand  in  both  his  own 
and  looked  upward  while  his  lips 
moved  reverently. 

After  a  few  minutes'  discussion  the 
Junta  called  Seth  in  and  desired  to 
know  how  he  would  carry  the  guns 
and  ammunition  back  with  him.  He 
replied  that  he  had  ordered  a  Curtiss 
bi-plane  some  six  months  before  for 
his  private  use,  that  it  should  be  in  the 
depot  at  that  very  moment  and  that  it 


would  carry  twelve  hundred  pounds 
besides  himself  and  necessaries.  Also 
that  if  he  could  only  find  some  one 
that  could  fly  he  could  carry  about 
five  hundred  pounds  more  in  the  little 
Kite. 

"Fly!  There  are  many!  La  pueblo 
ees  full  of  them."  Don  Solorio  smiled 
triumphantly.  "Do  you  know  the 
fly  week  is  on  and  many  man-birds, 
muchos,  are  here?"  Seth's  eyes 
glowed. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  sleepy 
old  Tucson  is  holding  an  aviation 
meet?" 

"It  ees  the  same." 

"Where  are  they?  Where's  the 
field?  Who's  here?  Latham? 
Wright?  Curtiss?  Paulhan?  and 
of  the  big  ones?"  Don  Solorio  held 
up  his  hand  to  stem  Seth's  flow  of 
questions. 

"Not  so  fast,  muchacho,  mio!  Yes, 
many  of  the  beeg  wans.  Manana 
you  shall  see.  Tonight — now — you 
are  tired.  You  will  go  to  bet." 

Next  morning  Seth  was  at  the 
freight  depot  at  six  o'clock.  The 
check  clerk  informed  him  that  there 
was  no  bi-plane  there  for  him  nor  any- 
one else.  At  the  postoffice  a  letter 
stated  that  the  factory  was  so  over- 
worked that  it  would  be  at  least  six 
months  before  his  order  could  be 
filled.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  turned 
away  and  walked  up  Main  Street  and 
out  16th  to  the  Plaza.  There  stood 
the  big  tents  which  served  as  tem- 
porary hangars.  But  Seth's  joy  in 
the  meet  had  waned.  It  was  spoiled 
by  the  vision  of  ragged  patriots  wait- 
ing for  guns.  Dejectedly  he  passed 
along  the  row  of  hangars. 

"Seth!  Seth!  old  man!  Where  on 
earth  did  you  drop  from?"  He 
wheeled  to  find  himself  facing  Jack 
Frederick  and  Dr.  Coyne,  his  flying 
school  chum  and  teacher.  He  leaped 
the  intervening  space  and  seized  their 
hands. 

"Well,  well,  well!  If  this  isn't 
great!  Who'd  athunk  of  finding  you 
two  here?"  His  gray  eyes  shone  with 
pleasure.  Jack  chattered  like  a  mag- 
pie and  the  doctor  beamed  on  him  de- 
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lightedly.  They  breakfasted  together 
while  questions  and  replies  flew  thick 
and  fast.  Seth  learned  that  his  friends 
were  employed  by  one  of  the  big  bi- 
plane companies.  They  listened  with 
keen  interest  to  his  story,  and  mani- 
fested much  disappointment  when  he 
told  of  the  'plane  that  had  not  arrived. 
Suddenly  his  face  lit  up.  He  spoke 
eagerly. 

"Say,  maybe  I  could  get  a  machine 
here!  Don't  you  think  so?"  The  doc- 
tor shook  his  head. 

"No,  Seth,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  Curtiss  people  are  the  only  ones 
here  with  an  extra  machine  and  their 
orders  are  strict  that  it  is  not  to  be 
borrowed,  sold  or  stolen."  Seth's  face 
fell.  It  was  a  sore  disappointment  for 
he  realized  that  it  was  his  one  oppor- 
tunity. 

After  breakfast  he  went  to  the  Junta 
and  reported  his  failure.  His  heart 
bled  for  Don  Solorio.  The  old  man's 
head  dropped  on  his  bosom  and  his 
hands  trembled.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  for  the  little  Kite 
would  not  carry  enough  to  pay  for 
making  the  flight.  Seth  wandered 
about  town  for  some  time  until  the 
sudden  drone  of  a  big  Wright  brought 
him  to  himself.  Hastening  back  to 
the  Plaza  he  found  his  chum  and  the 
Doctor  preparing  to  go  aloft.  Just 
as  he  reached  them  a  small  man  with 
a  black  mustache  rushed  up.  He  was 
intensely  excited  and  spoke  with  a 
French  accent. 

"Meecham  es  hurt  hees  foot.  He 
can  not  fly  today.  And  we  have  prom- 
ised !  Look  at  thee  day !  It  ees  large, 
beautiful !  A  perfect  day  to  fly.  Twice 
already  our  'plane  ees  not  go  up.  If 
this  time  we  fail  we  get  not  thee  cash. 
And  eet  ees  necessaree!"  He  jerked 
his  arms  incessantly  and  moved  about 
nervously  as  he  became  more  and 
more  excited.  Dr.  Coyne  laid  his 
hand  on  Seth's  shoulder  and  turning 
to  the  Frenchman,  said: 

"Monsieur,  here  is  a  lad  who  can 
take  your  Antoinette  to  Hades  and 
back.  •  Seth,  this  is  Monsieur  Escaige. 
Monsieur,  this  is  my  friend,  Seth 
Wayman."  The  diminutive  French- 


man seized  Seth's  hand  in  an  ecstacy 
of  delight. 

"And  you  will  fly  for  us,  Monsieur 
Wayman?  You  will  take  my  beauti- 
ful Antoinette  four  hundred  feet  up? 
And  you  will  take  a  passenger  to  thee 
— how  do  you  call  heem? — thee  San 
Xavier  Mission?  You  can  do  it?" 

"I  graduated  at  the  Western  School 
of  Aeronautics  under  Dr.  Coyne." 
Seth's  tone  was  quietly  modest. 

"Come !  Let  us  go  at  once !  That  ees 
sufficient."  Seth  waved  his  hand  to 
Jack,  who  was  already  seated  in  the 
big  Farnam,  thanked  the  Doctor  and 
accompanied  Monsieur  Escaige  to  the 
French  hangar. 

Half-an-hour  later  the  bird-like 
Antoinette  was  rolled  out.  The  crowd 
remained  silent.  They  were  disap- 
pointed at  its  two  previous  failures, 
although  neither  was  due  to  any  fault 
of  the  owners  or  their  driver.  Seth 
sprang  into  the  seat,  settled  himself 
securely,  and  tried  the  controlling 
levers.  He  moved  one  and  the  pro- 
peller spatted  viciously. 

"Alright,  boys,  let  her  go!"  Down 
the  Plaza  for  two  hundred  yards, 
gaining  speed  every  foot,  sped  the  lit- 
tle aero.  Squarely  opposite  the  grand- 
stand it  suddenly  left  the  ground,  and, 
amid  the  applause  of  the  assembled 
thousands,  shot  skyward. 

Up,  up,  up,  up!  Straight  as  the  up- 
ward flight  of  a  rocket  went  the  little 
'plane.  Up,  up,  up,  and  still  up! 
Would  he  never  stop  climbing?  A 
tiny  speck  they  saw  him  turn  and  dive 
headlong  toward  them.  Swiftly  drop- 
ping, it  seemed  but  a  minute  till  the 
tiny  machine  began  to  take  shape 
again.  The  wings  became  visible  in 
themselves.  The  boat-like  body  as- 
sumed shape,  and  then  the  thousands 
held  their  breath.  Had  he  lost  con- 
trol ?  He  was  coming  at  terrific  speed, 
the  little  motor  doing  its  level  best. 
It  seemed  he  must  be  shattered  before 
he  could  slacken  speed!  But  the 
crowd  knew  Seth  Wayman.  Fifty 
feet  from  the  ground  his  hands  moved 
a  trifle  and  instantly  the  little  dragon- 
fly responded.  Before  anyone  real- 
ized what  had  happened  Seth  had 
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skimmed  the  ground  by  a  few  feet 
and  sailed  up  again  and  away  over 
the  city. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  come  droning 
back  and  the  crowd  yelled  itself 
hoarse  as  he  sailed  lazily  over  the 
grandstand.  At  the  end  of  the  Plaza 
he  wheeled  and,  putting  on  full  speed, 
shot  upward  an  hundred  feet  and  then 
plunged  at  the  baseball  bleachers. 
Straight  down  he  swooped  until  the 
women  and  children  almost  screamed, 
then  up  and  away.  He  rocked  up  and 
down  the  Plaza  like  a  bucking  bronco. 
He  went  round  and  round  in  a  circle 
until  they  grew  dizzy  watching  him. 
He  plunged  and  dived  and  climbed 
and  zigzagged  till  the  crowd  went 
wild.  And  finally,  after  an  absence 
of  half  an  hour,  he  returned  from  the 
government  experiment  station  with 
an  armful  of  gorgeous  poppies  which 
he  tossed  among  the  occupants  of  the 
grandstand.  Cheer  after  cheer  greeted 
his  landing.  Monsieur  Escaige  wanted 
to  adopt  him.  He  was  the  hero  of  the 
aviation  meet. 

But  Seth  had  an  idea.  He  had  not 
forgotten  what  he  came  for.  That 
afternoon  he  held  an  important  con- 
sultation with  the  Junta.  He  came 
from  the  conference  with  set  chin  and 
a  hard  look  in  his  eyes.  But  shortly 
he  was  again  at  the  Plaza  conversing 
with  the  various  airmen.  He  turned 
suddenly  to  Jack  Frederick  and  said: 

"Jack,  I'll  go  you  for  the  altitude 
record  tomorrow  if  the  weather  is 
good." 

"I'm  willing  if  the  Old  Man  will 
allow  it.  Let's  go  and  see  him." 

The  Old  Man  readily  gave  his  con- 
sent. Seth  easily  obtained  the  use  of 
one  of  the  bigger  machines  and  the 
next  morning,  with  tanks  full,  the  two 
daring  young  men  soared  skyward.  It 
was  hazy  and  they  were  soon  lost  to 
sight.  Immediately  Seth  assumed  a 
sudden  change  of  manner.  His  teeth 
set  hard.  His  mouth  closed  to  a  thin, 
straight  line.  His  eyes  were  alight 
with  fire  and  daring.  Slowly,  with  lit- 
tle pricks  of  conscience,  he  drew  his 
big  Colt's  revolver  and  examined  it. 
He  raised  it  toward  Jack  and  immedi- 


ately lowered  it  again.  He  wavered. 
But  a  vision  of  those  ragged  patriots 
waiting  for  guns  rose  before  him  and 
he  sternly  rebuked  himself.  This 
time  the  big  Colt's  sent  its  leaden  mes- 
senger close  to  Jack's  machine.  They 
were  so  close  together  that  Seth  could 
see  the  amazement  on  Jack's  face.  He 
pointed  south  and  waved  Jack  in  that 
direction.  Jack  shook  his  head,  point- 
ing upward.  Instantly  Seth  fired 
again,  this  time  chipping  one  of  the 
struts  near  Jack's  head.  The  big  Far- 
nam  wheeled  and  started  south.  Seth 
followed  it  for  twenty  'miles.  Then 
he  signalled  Jack  to  descend.  They 
came  down  close  to  the  cabin  of  an 
old  sheep  ranch  and  Jack  leaped  out 
with  his  fighting  blood  up. 

"What  in  Sam  Hill  do  you  mean, 
anyway?"  he  demanded. 

"Jack,  give  me  time  for  a  dozen 
words  and  then  you  can  thrash  me,  if 
you  want  to." 

"Well,  go  ahead!  But  you  want  to 
be  darned  quick  about  it!" 

"Jack,  I've  just  got  to  get  guns  and 
cartridges  down  to  those  poor  fellows 
who  are  depending  on  me.  Can't  you 
see,  old  man,  that  the  only  way  I 
could  help  them  was  to  steal  you  and 
your  old  flying  machine?"  Jack 
looked  at  him  incredulously,  then 
amazedly,  and  finally  in  sheer  admira- 
tion. Seth  continued,  "It  will  take  us 
only  two  days  to  make  the  trip  and 
then  you  can  come  back  with  a  big 
story  about  being  kidnapped  via  aero- 
plane. I'll  come  in  about  ten  miles 
from  town,  leave  this  machine  and 
skip  in  my  little  old  Kite." 

"Well,  well,  well,  well!  This  cer- 
tainly beats  all  the  yarns  I  ever  heard 
or  read  of.  Seth,  you  take  the  cake. 
Shake!" 

Entering  the  old  cabin  they  found 
the  guns  and  ammunition  that  had 
left  Tucson  late  the  afternoon  before, 
ostensibly  as  supplies  for  the  Total 
Wreck  Mine.  Every  pound  of  sur- 
plus weight  was  dispensed  with.  All 
packing  was  discarded.  Not  one  need- 
less ounce  did  they  carry.  In  an  hour 
they  had  loaded  the  machines  and 
were  ready  for  the  flight. 
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They  passed  far  to  the  west  of  No-  they  had  established  a  new  altitude 
gales  and  before  midnight  landed  with  record  which  was  recorded  on  the 
their  precious  load  among  the  tattered  registering  barometers  of  both  ma- 
patriots.  At  nine  o'clock  the  next  chines.  They  had  done  it  on  the  re- 
morning  they  started  back.  Tucson  turn  trip, 
had  never  been  so  lively.  Never  be- 
fore had  men  been  lost  in  the  atmos-  It  was  several  weeks  later  that  Dr. 
phere.  The  other  aviators  had  Coyne  called  Jack's  attention  to  a 
searched  in  vain.  But  their  story  of  newspaper  account  of  the  battle  of 
their  awful  battle  with  the  air  cur-  Agua  Prieta.  Jack  glanced  at  it  and 
rents  thousands  of  feet  above  made  recognized  the  names  of  the  men  he 
better  copy  for  the  newspapers  than  had  met  that  moonlit  night  in  the 
their  disappearance.  Especially  as  mountains  of  Mexico. 


POPPIES 

There's  gold  to  pick, 

for  thick 

upon  the  ground 

the  poppies  bound, 

so  quick, 

when  once  the  sun 

has  run 

its  course  to  Spring, 

and  blossoming 

is  done. 

First  one  to  peep 

and  creep 

from  out  the  green 

in  which  they  glean 

their  sleep. 

The  word  it  takes        » 

and  wakes 

from  fragrant  rest, 

at  its  behest, 

more  flakes 

of  orange  rare, 

that  dare 

to  flaunt  their  glad 

response  to  sad 

despair. 

'Tis  Nature's  need 

and  greed 

for  joy  they  paint, 

without  restraint, 

nor  heed 

of  that  near  day 

in  May, 

when  all  must  die, 

for  more  to  ply 

their  way. 

FRANCIS  LLOYD  LOWNDES. 
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The  Honolulu  gusher. 


In  Two  Parts.      Part  2. 


By  Alfred   Howe  Davis 


SUCCESS  in  oil  frequently  means 
failure.  This  paradox  applies 
better  to  the  oil  industry  than  to 
any  other  in  the  world.  Econo- 
mists are  beginning  to  tell  us  that  the 
gigantic  output  of  gold  from  Africa  is 
depreciating  the  purchasing  power  of 
that  metal,  but  there  is  no  roundabout 
figuring  necessary  to  show  that  over- 
production in  petroleum  means  cheap 
oil  and  consequently  hard  times  for 
the  producers.  And  this  cheap  oil,  re- 
sulting from  over-production,  is  the 
fault,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  only  in 
an  indirect  way  of  the  oil  operators. 
Nature  frequently  refuses  to  allow  man 
to  say  how  much  oil  shall  be  produced. 
One  incident,  the  striking  of  the 
Lakeview  gusher  near  Maricopa  in 
Kern  County,  on  the  morning  of  March 
15,  1910,  was  the  direct  cause  of  a 


wholesale  cut  in  prices  because  of  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  barrels  of 
oil  which  this  well  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1912  that  the  Lakeview  passed  into 
history,  and  there  is  probably  no  sin- 
gle event  in  the  annals  of  oil  that 
caused  producers  generally  more  relief 
than  the  death  of  the  Lakeview. 

But  while  the  Lakeview  was  the 
largest  of  the  gushers  which  California 
has  seen,  the  well  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral score  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  State,  and  which  by  their  pro- 
digious output  have  at  times  driven 
many  apparently  prosperous  producers 
out  of  business  because  of  the  low 
prices  that  resulted.  Thus  over-abund- 
ant production  means  failure  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  Lakeview  was  one  of  the  great- 
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Tank  a-fire  at  the  Santa  Fe  Refinery  at 
Fellow's. 

est  wonders  ever  known  in  oilfields 
anywhere.  Its  output  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  a  well  in  the  United 
States  for  a  two  year  period,  and  its 
daily  flow  has  been  outdone  only  by  a 
very  few  giants  in  Mexico  and  Russia. 
The  well  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others  in  the  United  States. 

The  prolonged  work  on  the  Lake- 
view  finally  broke  the  men  who  formed 
the  original  company.  The  drill  had 
passed  through  sands  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  oil,  but  in  the  hope  of  strik- 
ing a  big  well,  the  management  con- 
tinued to  go  deeper  and  deeper.  At 
last  lack  of  funds  obliged  them  to  quit, 
and  they  leased  it  to  the  Union  Oil 
Company. 

The  Union  Oil  Company  itself  was 
ready  to  give  up  the  job  when  the 
strike  was  made.  Twelve  hours  be- 
fore, the  board  of  directors  had  sent 
out  orders  that  work  on  the  Lakeview 
was  to  stop.  They  had  decided  to  go 
back  to  shallower  depths,  where  the 
drill  had  passed  through  oil  sands,  and 


seek  better  paying  production  there. 

Disobeying  orders  was  responsible 
for  the  Lakeview's  existence.  The 
superintendent  and  the  other  men 
working  about  the  well  had  supreme 
faith  in  the  eventual  result  of  the 
drilling.  When  the  order  to  stop  work 
came,  they  had  but  one  joint  of  casing 
left,  and  they  finally  decided  to  go 
ahead  and  put  that  down. 

The  night  gang  went  to  work  on  the 
well.  About  midnight  they  struck  a 
gas  pocket.  The  torches  which  were 
being  used  were  hastily  put  ont.  The 
gas  pressure  was  strong,  and  there 
came  a  rumbling  that  lasted  fully  five 
minutes.  Although  only  a  pocket  had 
been  tapped,  no  more  work  was  done 
that  night  for  fear  of  fire.  It  remained 
for  the  day  crew  to  bring  in  the  Lake- 
view. 

An  hour  after  the  morning  shift 
went  on,  there  came  a  low  rumble 
which  shook  the  ground  for  half  a  mile 
around  like  a  quake,  and  a  bailer 
weighing  more  than  half  a  ton  was  shot 
up  from  the  well  and  into  the  crown 
block,  a  heavy  timber  at  the  top  of 
the  derrick.  The  pressure  was  so 
strong  that  the  great  missile  was  em- 
bedded in  the  crown  block  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  derrick  began 
to  fall  away. 

Then,  with  a  deafening  roar  the 
gusher  spouted  oil,  rocks  and  tools 
high  in  the  air.  All  hands  were  put 
to  work,  caring  for  the  streams  of  oil 
which  were  flowing  in  every  direction. 
News  of  the  strike  was  sent  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany at  Los  Angeles,  and  the  direc- 
tors, so  far  as  known,  did  not  repri- 
mand the  superintendent  for  disobey- 
ing orders.  Rocks  carried  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  were  hurled  as 
from  a  catapult,  endangering  the  lives 
of  workmen.  Bones  of  prehistoric 
monsters,  sharks'  teeth  and  other  evi- 
dences of  a  by-gone  age  came  up  with 
the  oil  and  gas.  The  roaring  could  be 
plainly  heard  at  the  town  of  Maricopa 
a  mile  and  a  half  away. 

All  the  empty  reservoirs  about  the 
Lakeview  were  leased  by  the  Union, 
and  nineteen  others  were  hastily  con- 


The  famous  Lakeview  gusher,  the  seond  largest  gusher  ever  tapped  in  the 
world,  three  days  after  the  strike  was  made.     Notice  the  lake  of  oil  sur- 
rounding the  derrick,  which  is  still  standing.    Later  the  terrific  gas  pressure 
and  shooting  oil  and  sand  completely  tore  away  this  derrick. 


structed.  Meanwhile  the  flow  of  the 
giant  increased  rapidly,  and  at  one 
time  went  over  60,000  barrels  a  day. 

On  the  sixth  day  an  effort  was 
made  to  put  the  monster  under  con- 
trol. Sheets  of  boiler  iron  were  fas- 
tened together  and  pulled  by  an  en- 
gine over  the  gusher,  which  was  leap- 
ing 300  feet  in  the  air.  The  instant 
the  great  mass  of  iron  was  placed 
over  the  gusher,  flames  of  fire  shot  in 


every  direction  caused  by  the  friction 
of  the  rocks  and  sand  upon  the  iron, 
and  the  tremendous  weight  was  torn 
away  in  a  minute's  time. 

A  cover  was  next  made  of  sixteen 
by  sixteen  inch  planks,  and  this  was 
then  pulled  across  the  spouter. 
The  streams  of  oil  tore  through 
that  covering  as  though  it  had 
been  paper.  A  small  lake  of  oil  had 
already  formed  about  the  gusher.  The 
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derrick  had  gone  down  during  the  first 
days.  Then  an  effort  was  made  to 
smother  the  well  with  its  own  oil,  and 
this  was  partially  successful. 

Men  were  put  to  work  hauling  80,000 
sacks  filled  with  sand,  and  these  were 
placed  about  the  gusher,  forming  a  res- 
ervoir. The  oil  boiled  up  through  a 
lake  of  heavy  oil,  twelve  feet  deep. 

The  spray  from  the  well  was  car- 
ried three  miles.  Hundreds  of  tourists 
who  passed  through  Maricopa  on  their 
way  to  the  Lakeview  were  the  wit- 
nesses of  an  amusing  sight.  On  a 
clear  day,  with  apparently  not  a 


breath  of  wind  stirring,  the  people 
about  the  streets  would  be  seen  sud- 
denly rushing  for  cover,  and  any  one 
who  stepped  outside  to  investigate 
would  speedily  find  his  white  collar, 
his  hat  and  his  other  clothing  heavily 
coated  with  a  fine  showering  oil.  This 
came  from  the  Lakeview,  and  experts 
estimate  that  1,000,000  barrels  of  oil 
were  lost  through  evaporation. 

Three  pumps  were  put  to  work  on 
the  sump  holes,  and  the  output  was 
forced  from  Maricopa  through  a  pipe 
line  to  the  coast. 

The  Lakeview  sanded  up  several 
times  during  its  career,  but  only  tem- 
porarily. Then,  one  day  early  in  the 
spring  of  1912,  after  it  had  flowed  for 
two  years  almost  to  a  day,  it  died 
down,  a  rumble  was  heard  that  shook 
the  ground  as  far  as  Maricopa,  telling 
the  fields  that  the  Lakeview  was 
dead. 

j  While  the  Lakeview  is  the  most  tre- 
mendous well  in  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia oil,  there  have  been  scores  of 
the  spouters  in  this  State  within  the 
past  five  years.  And  it  was  the  gush- 
ers which  caused  the  petroleum  world 
to  look  seriously  to  the  State,  and  to 
place  California  at  the  top  of  the  oil 
producing  States  of  the  Union.  The 
Lakeview  made  $200,000  for  its  own- 
ers the  first  nine  days  of  its  life.  The 
Union  Oil  Company  spent  $1,000  a 
day  caring  for  the  oil  at  that  time. 

Other  great  producers  were  found 
in  the  Midway  district.  It  is  almost 
a  universal  rule  that  the  flow  of  a 
gusher  will  be  greatest  during  the  first 
few  days  of  its  life,  owing  to  the  gas 
pressure  at  that  time  behind  the  oil, 
but  the  case  of  the  Lakeview  forms  a 
notable  exception.  The  initial  flow  of 
the  well  was  only  about  15,000  bar- 
rels a  day,  but  gradually  increased  to 
an  average  of  40,000  barrels  a  day, 
while  for  a  time  it  produced  as  high 
as  68,000  barrels. 

The  Midway  field  in  Kern  County  is 
now  recognized  as  the  greatest  pro- 
ducing district  of  the  State,  having 
surpassed  Coalinga,  which  had  in  turn 
succeeded  the  Kern  River  fields. 

Besides  the  famous  Lakeview,  the 
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Midway  field  has  produced  other  gush- 
ers which  have  gone  to  make  oil  his- 
tory in  California. 

Late  in  1909,  Santa  Fe  No.  1  came 
in,  flowing  3,000  barrels  a  day,  a  large 
well  at  that  time,  and  one  of  the  first 
big  wells.  It  settled  down  to  a  yield 
of  2,200  barrels  a  day,  and  continued 
at  this  rate  for  several  months.  The 
Mays  Oil  Company  well  No.  1  came 
in  with  a  tremendous  gas  pressure,  and 
with  a  production  of  30,000  barrels  a 
day.  The  Standard  developed  three 
gushers  in  this  district,  the  largest  of 
which  did  14,000  barrels  a  day.  At  a 
depth  of  only  900  feet  the  American 
Oilfields  Company  brought  in  a  gusher 
which  went  as  high  as  22,000  barrels 
a  day.  . 

Though  the  Midway  is  undoubtedly 
first  in  the  list  of  producing  fields  in 
the  gusher  era,  the  Coalinga  district 
has  a  remarkable  history,  and  is  al- 
ways well  up  in  production.  The  year 
1898  and  1899  saw  some  tremendous 
spouters  at  Coalinga. 

The  Home  Oil  Company's  Blue 
Goose  well,  with  its  initial  flow  of 
15,000  barrels  a  day,  was  one  of  the 
wells  that  placed  Coalinga  in  the  front 
rank  of  California  fields.  This  well 
flowed  for  many  weeks  with  an  aver- 
age only  somewhat  less  than  the  quan- 
tity produced  the  first  days. 

The  Silver  Tip  well  No.  1,  which 
came  in  on  September  22,  1909,  and 
which  tanked  40,000  barrels  in  sev- 
enty-two hours'  time,  is  the  most  fam- 
ous gusher  in  the  Coalinga  fields.  This 
oil  was  of  much  higher  gravity  than 
the  Lakeview,  being  about  23  degrees 
where  the  Lakeview  at  its  best  was 
20,  running  as  low  as  18. 

One  of  the  first  big  wells  in  the  New- 
hall  district  was  brought  in  near  Santa 
Paula  in  Adams  Canyon  in  February, 
1892.  It  was  known  as  the  Wild  Bill 
well.  The  flow  went  down  Adams 
Canyon,  uncontrolled,  to  Santa  Clara 
River,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  The 
well  produced  about  40,000  barrels  be- 
fore it  stopped. 

In  the  Santa  Maria  field,  well  No.  3 
of  the  Final  Oil  Company  came  in  with 
an  initial  flow  of  2,000  barrels  a  day. 


The  Honolulu  gasser  burning. 

This  output  was  maintained  only  a 
few  days.  Recently  a  gusher  of  the 
Union  Oil  Company  in  this  field  came 
in  with  a  3,000  barrel  production.  In 
December,  1904,  Hartwell  well  No.  1 
was  brought  in  by  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  practically  made  this  now 
big  corporation.  The  well  averaged 
about  7,000  barrels  a  day  for  many 
months. 

A  survey  of  the  gushers  of  the  State 
shows  that  the  coast  fields  brought  in 
many  wells  of  large  and  consistent 
flow,  but  that  none  of  them  were  gush- 
ers of  the  first  magnitude.  It  remained 


A  lake  containing  WO, 000  barrels  of  oil. 


for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  fields  to 
bring  about  the  country's  oversupply 
of  oil. 

The  steady-flowing,  substantial 
Kern  River  fields  produced  but  one 
gusher,  and  that  a  small  one,  belong- 
ing to  the  Monte  Cristo  Oil  Company, 
which  made  a  thousand  barrels  a  day 
for  two  weeks. 

While  one  is  apt  to  think  of  oil 
fields  in  California  as  mostly  desert 
places — and  in  fact  all  of  the  larger 
fields  are  for  the  most  part  barren 
spots — the  Santa  Maria-Lompoc 
fields,  among  the  greatest  on  the  coast, 
were  occupied  by  stock  growers  and 
farmers  before  the  advent  of  oil,  and 
the  country  is  as  verdant  as  one  could 
wish.  Most  of  the  Southern  fields  are 
in  a  country  of  vegetation. 

Fortunately,  all  the  big  gushers 
have  been  brought  in  by  companies 
which  were  able  to  handle  them.  The 
damage  which  would  be  wrought  in  a 
community  by  the  striking  of  a  Lake- 
view,  if  the  funds  of  the  company  own- 
ing it  were  very  limited,  is  apparent. 

The  American  Oilfields  well  No.  79 
was  one  of  the  cheapest  ever  put  down, 
taking  into  account  its  production, 


which  amounted  to  about  three  million 
barrels.  The  well  was  finished  at  800 
feet,  and  but  one  string  of  casing  was 
used.  Not  a  drop  of  water  interfered 
with  drilling  or  production. 

Wells,  like  mines,  have  their  trou- 
bles in  drilling,  troubles  which  fre- 
quently exhaust  the  owners'  funds  be- 
fore the  work  is  completed.  Unex- 
pected dips  in  the  formation  will 
necessitate  deeper  drilling  for  one  well 
than  for  its  neighbor  a  few  hundred 
feet  away.  Defective  casing,  the  loss 
of  drilling  tools,  and  the  resultant 
"fishing"  for  them,  which  frequently 
occupies  several  weeks'  time;  derrick 
and  boiler  troubles  all  contribute  to 
the  gambling  chance  in  oil. 

But  the  most  dreaded  of  all  acci- 
dents to  well  and  storage  tank  alike  is 
fire.  Several  times  within  the  history 
of  California  oil,  gushers  both  of  oil 
and  gas,  the  latter  known  as  "gassers," 
have  caught  fire. 

The  spectacle  either  of  a  gas  or  oil 
well  ablaze  is  one  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Of  course  the  gas  well  fire  is 
much  less  costly  to  the  owners  than 
the  oil  fire  whether  in  well  or  storage. 
Oil  in  storage,  particularly  if  it  be  in 
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tanks,  can  frequently  be  saved,  at 
least  in  part,  and  the  great  fight  comes 
when  a  gusher  catches  fire.  The  fire 
of  the  Pacific  Crude  Oil  Company 
gusher,  last  summer,  in  the  West  Side 
fields,  Kern  County,  was  most  spec- 
tacular. 

The  tremendous  output  of  the  gush- 
ers soon  forced  the  Standard  and  other 
large  companies  to  provide  new  stor- 
age facilities.  The  Standard  at  first 
erected  the  regulation  cylindrical  steel 
tanks,  but  gave  up  the  idea  on  realiz- 
ing the  producing  capacity  of  the 
newly  developed  fields.  The  Standard 
then  began  building  earthen  storage 
reservoirs,  with  a  capacity  of  500,000 
barrels,  which  were  little  more  than 
holes  in  the  ground.  The  first  was 
constructed  with  cement  floors,  but  that 
was  found  to  be  too  expensive,  and 
the  earth  floor  in  the  later  ones  was 
merely  well  tamped  before  the  oil 
was  turned  in. 

But  overproduction  and  gigantic 
strikes  in  the  beginning  of  the  gusher 
area  only  roused  men  to  frenzy  for  a 
chance  at  the  game.  Naturally  some 
wild  speculation  on  the  part  of  a  few 
companies  resulted — but  only  by  a 
few,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
majority.  The  few  operated  with  capi- 
tal gathered  all  over  this  country  and 
in  Europe  from  those  who  credited 
certain  fabulous  tales  of  the  Califor- 
nia fields.  For  while  the  truth  would 
have  made  good  reading,  nevertheless 
lurid  accounts  of  a  top-notch  visionary 
order  were  sent  East  by  some  corre- 
spondents. 

Even  local  papers  that  had  the  best 
means  for  securing  information  were 
not  always  accurate.  John  M.  Wright, 
the  mining  man,  had  a  unique  experi- 
ence with  a  garbled  report. 

Wright  had  a  friend  in  John  A. 
Bunting,  who  owned  some  oil  land. 
Bunting  did  his  best  to  get  Wright  in- 
terested in  property  which  later  de- 
veloped into  a  famous  lease.  But 
Wright  was  a  bit  hesitant  until  one 
morning  a  Bakersfield  paper  told  of  a 
strike  which  had  been  made  on  prop- 
erty a  short  distance  away  and  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  land  which  Wright 


had  been  asked  to  purchase.  Wright 
at  once  telephoned  to  a  reporter  on 
the  paper  whom  he  knew,  asking 
whether  the  location  of  the  strike  as 
given  was  correct. 

"Absolutely,"  replied  the  reporter, 
who  has  since  become  a  wealthy  oil 
man.  "I  wrote  it  myself." 

As  soon  as  he  could  find  Bunting, 
Wright  put  up  his  money  and  started 
to  drill.  Two  days  later  he  learned 
that  the  reporter  had  made  a  slight 
mistake  in  the  description  of  the  sec- 
tion where  the  strike  had  been  made, 
and  instead  of  Wright's  property  be- 
ing in  line  with  that  of  the  prosperous 
well,  he  was  ten  miles  off. 

However,  Wright  decided  to  take  a 
chance.  He  continued  drilling,  and  in 
a  comparatively  shallow  well  he  made 
a  strike.  He  purchased  other  land, 
and  more  wells  were  put  down.  A 
third  of  the  territory  is  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped. With  few  exceptions  all  of 
the  wells  are  still  pumping. 

While  overproduction  hurts  the  busi- 
ness of  the  producer  and  the  legitimate 
oil  land  owner,  the  promoter  who  sends 
out  an  over-colored  prospectus  to 
Eastern  districts  waxes  fat  off  the 
great  strikes,  and  the  more  gushers 
that  are  brought  in,  the  more  lurid  be- 
comes his  advertisement  of  the  for- 
tunes to  be  gained  in  oil  investments, 
and  the  more  readily  do  certain  unsus- 
pecting ones  fall  victims  to  the  attrac- 
tive word  pictures,  to  repent  later,  and 
to  the  eventual  injury  of  the  oil  indus- 
try. For  the  campaign  of  unscrupu- 
lous promoters  in  any  industry  is  in- 
variably followed  by  shaken  public 
confidence. 

Bakersfield,  probably,  of  all  the 
towns  in  the  State,  profited  most  from 
the  standpoint  of  population  from  oil 
booms.  The  town  developed  into  a 
typical  "boom"  camp  Miners  flocked 
from  Goldfield  and  the  other  camps 
which  had  seen  booms  in  days  gone 
by.  The  town  was  wide  open.  Fre- 
quently lodging  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained at  any  price,  and  the  courthouse 
lawn  and  the  banks  of  the  streams 
served  as  beds  for  hundreds  who  could 
not  procure  accommodations  or  were 


Where  the.oil  flows  at  the  rate  of  1,500  barrels  every  twenty-four  hours. 
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saving  every  cent  they  could  get  hold 
of  to  invest  in  oil.  Maricopa,  Taft, 
Fellows  and  McKittrick,  the  other 
Kern  County  oil  towns,  sprang  up  as 
by  magic,  and  are  now  considerable 
places  of  several  thousand  population 
each. 

In  connection  with  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  leases,  the  following  story 
is  told  of  Lyman  Stewart,  the  vener- 
able president  of  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany. He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  and  his  or- 
ders to  his  lieutenants  since  the  be- 
ginning have  been:  "No  more  work 
than  is  necessary  on  Sundays."  As 
a  result,  while  work  is  being  carried 
on  vigorously  by  its  neighbors,  the 
Union  is  often  found  slacking  up  on 
the  Sabbath.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  the  old  days. 

It  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  in- 
dustry in  Ventura  County,  and  the 
Union  men  were  at  work  late  one  Sat- 
urday night  on  a  hole  which  was  al- 
most finished.  They  worked  at  a  top 
rate  of  speed,  and  before  Sunday 
morning,  the  well,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  district,  was  brought  in. 

There  was  no  telephone  or  telegraph 
communication,  so  two  of  the  men 
mounted  horses  and  started  for  Mr. 
Stewart's  home  in  Los  Angeles  to  in- 
form him  of  the  strike.  They  arrived 
there  on  Sunday  morning,  and  met  Mr. 
Stewart  as  he  was  leaving  his  house, 
a  Bible  under  his  arm,  on  his  way  to 
church. 

The  messengers,  overflowing  with 
enthusiasm,  at  once  burst  into  their 
subject. 

"It  is  business  which  will  be  taken 
up  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Stewart,  and 
went  on  his  way  to  church. 

Showing  the  tremendous  change  in 
the  industry  when  it  is  remembered 
that  now  a  gusher  will  frequently  pro- 
duce 25,000  barrels  a  day,  is  the  rec- 
ord of  a  well  struck  in  the  Newhall 
field  in  1882.  This  well  flowed  at  a 
rate  of  300  barrels  a  day.  This  pro- 
duction was  thought  stupendous,  at 
that  time,  and  in  a  few  months  the 
yield  paid  the  owners  for  the  amount 
they  had  expended  in  drilling  the  well 


and  likewise  for  putting  down  numer- 
ous dry  holes.  The  prices  which  oil 
from  the  "big"  well  brought — $2.50 
and  $3  a  barrel — threw  the  company 
into  a  state  of  excitement,  and  de- 
velopment work  was  rushed. 

The  Honolulu  gas  well,  which 
burned,  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  State's  gassers.  Frequently 
gasser  flows  are  tremendous.  At  this 
time  there  is  sufficient  gas  being  pro- 
duced in  half  a  dozen  wells  in  Kern 
County  alone  to  meet  the  demands  of 
more  than  half  the  State.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  population  of  the  southern 
part  of  California  is  to  be  supplied  by 
a  pipe  line  to  Los  Angeles.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  running  a 
gas  line  from  Kern  County  to  San 
Francisco  Bay,  but  thus  far  there  has 
been  nothing  actually  done.  Certain 
Jt  is  that  in  Kern  County  millions 
'upon  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
which  might  be  utilized  for  cooking 
and  heating  purposes,  are  going  to 
waste  every  month. 

The  magnitude  of  the  output  of 
California  gas  wells  may  be  estimated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  one  of 
several  that  might  be  mentioned  could 
supply  the  entire  city  of  Los  Angeles 
with  gas  for  cooking  and  fuel  purposes 
were  they  able  to  keep  up  their  maxi- 
mum flow. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
brought  in  many  of  the  largest  gassers 
in  the  State,  one  recently  in  Kern 
County  flowing  at  an  estimated  rate 
of  25,000,000  cubic  feet  a  day  for 
some  time.  This  company  brought  in 
two  famous  gassers  in  the  Buena  Vista 
hills.  No.  1  produced  12,000,000  cubic 
feet  the  first  day.  The  second  came  in 
completely  beyond  control,  tearing  out 
the  casing,  wrecking  the  rig  and  in- 
juring the  workmen  who  were  not  able 
to  get  out  of  harm's  way,  so  suddenly 
did  the  terrific  force  of  gas  come. 

The  production  of  this  gasser  in  its 
first  days  could  not  be  gauged,  but  it 
was  estimated  by  experts  who  saw  it 
at  being  close  to  30,000,000  cubic  feet. 
Last  September,  the  Associated  Oil 
Company,  near  the  town  of  Taft, 
brought  in  a  gas  well  which  yielded 
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40,000,000  cubic  feet  a  day, 
the  largest  on  record  in  this 
State. 

Were  the  gas  output  of 
the  Kern  County  fields 
alone  controlled,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  supply  all 
of  California  with  her  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  and 
some  of  the  adjoining 
.States  besides. 
.  There  are  abundant  uses 
/for  California  oil.  Almost 
•every  class  of  petroleum 
by-products  is  made  from 
it,  excepting  those  which 
.are  distinctly  paraffin.  Most 
of  California's  oil  is  on  an 
.asphaltic  base,  where  the 
strata  in  the  Eastern  States 
are  generally  on  paraffin 
bases.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  industry,  when  all  sorts 
of  rumors  were  afloat  about 
the  country  and  little  real 
investigation  had  been 
done,  it  was  thought  that 
California  oil  was  adapt- 
able for  fuel  purposes  only. 
But  this  theory  was  ex- 
ploded long  ago.  Oils  of 
varying  degrees  of  gravity 
are  produced.  The  output 
from  some  wells  is  so 
heavy  with  asphalt  that  as- 
phalt companies  take  over 
the  entire  production.  Other 
wells  are  producers  of  very 
light  gravity  oil.  The  huge 
refineries  which  have  been 
erected  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  other  large  concerns  are  proof 
sufficient  of  the  possibilities  of  Cali- 
fornia oil. 

That  the  future  of  oil,  however, 
rests  largely  in  its  value  as  fuel  is  the 
belief  of  the  oil  men  of  the  State  at 
the  present  time. 

The  early  experiences  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  efforts  which  were  made 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa 
Fe  to  perfect  oil  burners  stand  out  as 
milestones  in  the  history  of  fuel  oil. 
Time  after  time,  great  trains  were 
stalled  out  on  the  desert,  and  the  rail- 


7 he  late  Admiral  "Fighting  Bob"  Evans  looking 

over  oil  properties  of  the  California  Consolidated, 

of  which  he  was  president. 


roads  lost  thousands  of  dollars  through 
damage  to  perishable  goods,  while 
making  admirable  efforts  to  perfect 
their  oil  burners. 

Of  course  these  experiments  were 
not  of  an  altruistic  nature  by  any 
means,  for  with  the  perfection  of  oil 
burners  there  came  cheap  fuel  and 
larger  profits.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  railroads  of  the  West  did 
much  to  make  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel 
practicable.  Steamship  companies 
and  other  agencies  also  helped  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  to  make  the  im- 
provement a  possibility. 


Drawing  a  seine  on  the  Northwes  t  Coast. 
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Their  Immense  Growth  in  Recent  Years  and  Their 

Great  Future 

By  Monroe  Woolley 


A   NEWS     despatch      flashed 
over  the  daily  press     wires 
the  other  day  that     should 
cause   the   nation,   and   par- 
ticularly Westerners,  to  awaken  to  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  despatch  told  of  the  departure 
of  the  gasoline  fishing  schooners  Vic- 
tor, Ethan  and  Athena  from  the  banks 
off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  which  are 
nearing  exhaustion,  for  the  richer, 
practically  untouched  fields  in  the 
Northwest. 


These  little  craft  were  sent  around 
the  Horn  under  their  own  power  with 
skeleton  cruising  crews,  and  upon 
their  arrival  in  Puget  Sound  were 
manned  by  full  fishing  crews  sent 
from  Boston  across  the  continent  by 
rail. 

In  speaking  of  the  departure  of  the 
vessels  from  the  Atlantic,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  said : 

"Will  the  fish  industry  assume 
greater  proportions  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  years  to  come  and  wrest  from 
Boston  the  honor  of  being  the  greatest 
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fish  market  in  the  world?  This  ques- 
tion is  being  carefully  gone  over  by 
Gloucester  fishermen,  who  are  watch- 
ing with  much  interest  the  experiment 
of  a  Boston  company,  which  has 
equipped  some  of  their  schooners  with 
motive  power,  and  has  despatched 
them  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  Puget 
Sound  as  their  ultimate  destination." 

From  this  clipping,  which  is  quoted 
only  in  part,  it  will  be  noted  that  East- 
erners have  been  awakened  rather 
suddenly  to  the  unpleasant  fact  that 
the  West  has  fish,  not  to  throw  at  the 
birds,  but,  contrarily,  to  ship  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  And  the 
shipments  are  what  count.  Statistics 
of  a  year  already  gone  by  probably 
had  something  to  do  with  sending 
these  ships  to  the  new  fields,  as  well 
as  to  cause  the  transfer  of  whole  fish- 
ing villages  from  the  East  to  the  West 
coast.  In  that  year  there  were  sold  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  22,299,000  pounds 
of  salted  codfish,  3,698,000  pounds  of 
fresh  halibut,  and  19,000  pounds  of 
fresh  salmon.  The  amounts  sold  on 
the  West  coast  for  the  same  year  are 
surprising — no  doubt  they  were  shock- 
ing to  some  of  the  Eastern  companies. 
Of  salted  codfish,  for  decades  exclu- 
sively produced  about  Boston,  the 
Pacific  Coast  fishermen  cut  in  with  a 
promising  outptft  of  7,946,000  pounds, 
besides  30,088,000  pounds  of  fresh 
halibut,  and  90,360,000  pounds  of 
salmon. 

The  fact  is,  that  people  in  the  East 
seem  to  have  awakened  to  the  fertility 
of  Western  fields  to  much  extent  be- 
fore the  average  Westerner  has  had 
his  eyes  opened.  Fishing  industries 
have  grown  so  rapidly  on  the  Pacific 
that  the  residents  have  had  scarcely 
time  to  note  the  details  as  they  fol- 
lowed with  rapid  strides  one  upon  the 
other. 

Just  when  the  industry  took  on  a 
national  scope  is  not  remembered  by 
many  outside  the  fishing  business. 
When  the  industry  became  world-wide 
may  be  news  to  still  more  people.  In 
this  connection,  the  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  John  Jardine,  a  pioneer  of  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia,  is  interesting. 


Speaking  of  the  salmon  canning  indus- 
try in  the  Northwest,  Mr.  Jardine  not 
long  since  said: 

"It  was  really  started  by  James 
Symes,  a  plasterer.  Symes  lived  for 
a  while  at  New  Westminster,  and  af- 
terwards at  Victoria. .  It  was  he  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  experimental 
test  for  the  preservation  of  salmon  for 
commercial  purposes  by  the  use  of 
hermetically  sealed  tins.  He  was 
working  at  that  time  for  my  friend, 
John  Graham,  who,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Confederation,  was  receiver-gen- 
eral, with  headquarters  at  New  West- 
minster. After  having  soldered  the 
tins,  the  salmon  was  prepared  by 
boiling  on  Mr.  Graham's  stove  at  New 
Westminster,  and  to  their  great  delight 
the  experiment  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  money  necessary  to  send 
some  of  these  tins  to  Australia  was 
advanced  by  Mr.  Graham.  But  the 
new  food  did  not  take  very  well  at 
first,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  it 
on  a  commercial  basis  was  abandoned 
for  the  time,  though  it  has  since  been 
revived,  with  the  results  that  we  all 
know." 

Many  Westerners  remember  when 
salmon,  caught  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  with  hook  and  line,  used  to  retail 
at  five  cents  apiece.  Sometimes  the 
Indians  traded  ten-pound  Steelheads 
or  Sockeyes  for  a  brass  button  or  a 
smoke.  Now,  with  traps  catching 
thousands  at  a  haul,  the  price  over  the 
fish  market  counter  ranges  anywhere 
from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound 
for  the  fresh  article,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for  the 
canned  variety.  Herein  lies  the  only 
objectionable  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  canning  industry.  Still, 
few  Westerners  complain  because  of 
this  phase  of  the  situation.  The 
farmer  who  consumes  all  his  own  crop 
when,  by  shipping  the  most  of  it  away, 
he  may  get  three  or  four  times  its 
value  to  himself  as  food,  is  not  a  good 
business  man.  And  above  all  else. 
Westerners  like  to  believe  they  are  up 
to  snuff  in  bargaining. 

Should  all  the  salmon  catch  be  kept 
on  the  Pacific  each  year,  instead  of 
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shipping  it  broadcast  to  feed  other 
fish-hungry  legions,  the  old  scale  of 
prices  might  yet  exist  to  please  the 
economical  housewife.  But  the  house- 
wives are  not  kicking.  They  know 
that  for  every  salmon  that  goes  away 
in  chunks  of  a  pound  each  that  some- 
thing like  a  dollar  in  silver  comes 
rushing  into  the  country  to  help  buy 
necessaries  of  life  hardly  so  common 
as  salmon. 

Although  it  is  an  axiom  that  liars 
sometimes  figure,  figures  themselves, 
it  is  averred,  never  resort  to  untruths. 
Therefore,  as  we  have  some  interest- 
ing digits  before  us,  pertaining  to  the 
West's  valuable  asset  in  the  finny 
tribes,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
most  vital  points  covered  by^hem: 

That  the  value  in  money  of  the 
Western  fisheries  output  for  the  season 
just  closed  was  more  than  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars— $30,893,070,  to  be 
exact — is  a  startling  sort  of  a  starter. 
Fact  is,  it  almost  takes  a  fellow's 
breath.  And,  if  he  be  a  Westerner,  it 
may  make  him  itch  to  know  how  much 
of  that  vast  sum  went  into  his  own 
mouth  or  bank  balance.  The  total 
pack  of  salmon  for  1911  not  only 
smashed  all  records,  but  it  even  ex- 
ceeded the  wildest  expectations  and 
guesses  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
business.  The  pack  of  the  entire  coast 
totaled  nearly  six  million  cases,  and 
the  shipments  that  went  to  New  York 
City  alone,  by  rail  and  water,  if  the 
boxes  were  stacked  one  upon  the  other, 
In  size  would  nearly  approach  the 
dimensions  of  an  up-to-date  sky- 
scraper. The  little  town  of  Elaine, 
Washington,  near  the  Canadian  bor- 
der, heads  the  list  as  a  packing  center, 
and  the  pack,  in  cases,  by  localities, 
follows:  Columbia  River  and  outlying 
districts,  637,268;  British  Columbia, 
948,965;  Alaska,  2,779,681;  Puget 
Sound,  1,557,029.  Alaska  wins  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  largest  producer, 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  for 
some  little  time  to  come,  as  we  shall 
see  later  on. 

In  1908  the  pack  on  Puget  Sound 
went  only  314,000  cases.  The  jump  to 
1,625,000  in  1911  is  indicative  of  what 


may  be  expected  in  future  years.  Of 
the  twenty-one  canneries  on  the  Sound 
all  were  in  operation  save  three.  At 
the  market  price  at  the  time,  the  Puget 
Sound  output  alone  for  1911  amounted 
to  $8,125,000,  an  encouraging  sum  for 
a  single  locality.  By  way  of  compari- 
son and  the  more  to  appreciate  this 
fact,  one  should  know  that  not  long 
ago  the  total  value  of  the  combined 
output  of  all  canning  and  preserving 
plants  in  the  United  States  was  less 
than  twenty-one  millions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
own  dependency,  the  Philippines, 
whose  people  are  chiefly  a  fish-con- 
suming people,  took  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  of  the  monthly  shipments 
out  of  Seattle  last  year.  And  some  of 
the  shipments  went  greater  distances 
than  the  Philippines.  The  Straits 
Settlements,  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Peru 
took  large  amounts.  England  is  a 
good  customer  of  the  Puget  Sound 
dealers,  taking  as  much  as  four  mil- 
lion pounds  in  a  single  month,  with  the 
Philippines  ranking  second  as  a  buyer 
in  the  same  month. 

When  the  venerable  Mr.  Seward 
bought  Alaska  for  us  in  the  face  of 
much  opposition,  he  bought  a  domain 
rich  in  something  besides  scenery  and 
unlimited  mineral  wealth.  Because  of 
his  wonderful  foresight,  every  loyal 
American  should  sing  this  good  man's 
praises.  It  has  been  estimated  by  an 
experienced,  well-informed  "sour- 
dough" that  Alaska's  finned  wealth  i< 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  resource?, 
gold  included.  That  is  a  very  startling 
assertion  perhaps.  Maybe  it  will 
create  surprise  in  some  quarters  that 
we  should  waste  time  shouting  for  the 
conservation  of  land  assets,  while 
many  a  dollar  in  fish  form  is  permitted 
to  run  at  large  in  the  sea.  Should  we 
go  to  talking  conservation  of  sea  food, 
some  wily  specimens  are  liable  to 
swim  off  to  foreign  shores  to  fill  the 
tins  of  foreign  canneries.  So  let's  not 
procrastinate  too  long. 

Nevertheless,  many  Alaskans  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  conservation 
movement  should  not  be  confined 
solely  to  resources  on  land.  They  are 
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urging  that  conservation  of  the  fish- 
ing fields  be  begun  at  once,  and  al- 
though these  fields  are  not  being  ex- 
travagantly worked  or  no  scheming 
trusts  are  lurking  about  to  can  all  the 
silvery  hordes  at  one  sweep,  the 
movement  may  be  a  wise  one.  At  any 
rate  Westerners  should  profit  by  the 
experience  and  folly  of  the  Atlantic 
fishermen  by  stopping  waste  before  it 
begins. 

The  opinion  that  the  traps  in  Alaska 
are  rapidly  depleting  the  grounds  is 
for  some  reason  being  noised  about. 
Nothing  in  more  erroneous.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  purse-seiners  and  gill- 
netters  are  far  more  wasteful  than  the 
traps.  Fish  caught  in  gill  nets  are 
dead  when  taken  from  the  water. 
When  an  over-supply  is  taken  in  traps 
those  that  are  not  needed  or  wanted 
are  allowed  to  escape  alive. 

There  may  be  an  idea  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  product  of  the  Northwest 
fisheries  is  confined  solely  to  salmon. 
That  was  the  case  to  a  large  extent 
earlier  in  the  game.  But  it  is  not  so 
now,  not  by  a  long  way.  It  is  highly 
possible  to-day  that  the  variety  of  sea 
foods  taken  from  these  waters  may 
not  only  include  every  variety  known 
to  the  New  England  banks,  but  that 
it  is  likely  very  soon  to  produce  many 
things  entirely  new. 

In  the  West  the  codfishing  industry 
may  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  "The 
great  cod  banks  in  Northern  Pacific 
waters,"  says  an  authority,  "are,  in  all 
probability,  as  extensive  as  those  of 
the  Atlantic,  while  on  the  Pacific 
banks  the  vessels  are  few  in  number, 
and  therefore  are  not  interfering  with 
each  other  in  any  manner." 

Writers  of  fiction,  who  for  so  long 
took  to  the  Gloucester  fisherman  for 
stories,  should  find  some  stirring 
themes  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  cod- 
fishers  who  go  annually  into  Bering  sea 
of  ten -remain  there  in  all  sorts  of 
weather  and  under  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions for  months — sometimes  for  six 
months  at  a  time — without  "speaking" 
a  single  vessel.  An  effort  is  now  be- 
ing made  to  have  revenue  cutters  visit 
the  lonely  fleets  at  intervals.  In  view 


of  the  fact  that  six  months  is  a  long 
time  in  which  to  breed  mutinies,  to 
force  men  to  desert,  to  muster  storms 
to  blow  dories  away  into  eternity,  for 
awful  sickness  to  strike  down  whole 
ships'  companies,  and  a  hundred 
other  awful  things  to  happen,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  government  cutters  while 
cruising  in  the  North  should  look  them 
up.  The  codfishing  fleet  consists  of 
over  a  dozen  large  sailing  vessels, 
from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  each 
year,  and  steps  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  protect  and  help  the  fishermen. 

The  oyster  beds  of  Puget  Sound, 
particularly  around  Olympia,  Hood's 
Canal,  and  in  other  favored  localities, 
are  annually  becoming  more  produc- 
tive. Likewise  the  quality  and  size 
is  improving.  The  local  product  in 
fact  is  running  the  Eastern  brands  a 
close  race  both  in  demand  and  price. 
It  was  only  lately  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  half  the  oyster  crop  on 
Puget  Sound  is  lost  through  the  coot, 
bluebill  and  graybill,  a  species  of  the 
duck  family  that  eats  the  oysters.  This 
bird,  strategic  in  its  habits,  waits  for 
the  pressure  of  high  tides  to  force  the 
oysters  to  loosen  in  their  beds,  when  it 
dives  down  many  feet  to  seize  its  prey. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  yield  of 
oysters  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is 
yearly  decreasing.  After  awhile,  if 
the  Eastern  supply  is  depended  upon, 
this  class  of  food  will  soon  become  a 
decided  luxury.  The  highest  harvest 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  reached  in 
1885,  was  15,000,000  bushels;  now, 
with  an  increased  demand,  the  average 
haul  rarely  exceeds  one-fifth  that 
amount.  With  the  Eastern  supply 
failing,  with  the  demand  growing,  and 
prices  climbing,  Puget  Sound  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
enter  oyster-growing  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  already  new  seeding  grounds  are 
being  established  on  Hood's  Canal. 

For  a  long  time  the  many  palatable 
varieties  of  clams,  shrimps,  crabs,  lob- 
sters and  other  shell  food  has  been 
successfully  canned  on  the  West  Coast 
and  shipped  everywhere.  The  waters 
about  Whidby  and  Camano  Islands  in 
Puget  Sound  abound  in  fine  crabs, 
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measuring  on  the  average  from  six  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  income 
from  these  industries  alone  is  encour- 
aging, probably  totaling  into  millions 
for  the  coast. 

Discerning  financiers  from  all  over 
the  world,  even  in  England,  are  daily 
seeking  investment  in  Western  fishing 
industries.  Very  little  trouble  is  en- 
countered in  securing  capital  for  fleets 
and  canneries.  New  companies  are 
constantly  forming,  and  the  man  who 
has  money  to  invest  cannot  really  do 
better  than  to  place  it  in  a  good,  sub- 
stantial fishing  company.  It  is  more 
remunerative,  year  in  and  out,  than 
some  gold  mines,  and  much  safer. 

The  Federal  government  is  paying 
a  great  deal  of  careful  attention  to 
Western  fisheries. 

Very  soon  one  million  salmon  fry 
will  be  brought  from  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment's hatcheries  in  Alaska  and  re- 
leased in  Puget  Sound.  This  is  the 
first  attempt  ever  made  to  propagate 
Alaska  Reds  to  the  lower  waters,  and 
the  move  is  being  watched  by  canners 
and  experts  all  over  the  world.  An- 
other interesting  phase  of  this  ex- 
periment is  the  fact  that  salmon  have 
always  been  known  to  return  after  a 
few  years  to  the  place  where  they 
were  hatched.  But  in  this  case,  stu- 
dents of  fishes  are  wondering  whether 
these  salmon  will  return  to  Puget 
Sound  or  to  Alaskan  waters.  The  sup- 
position is  by  most  canners  that  the 
crop  will  return  as  full-grown  speci- 
mens to  the  ground  where  released,  a 
very  reasonable  conclusion.  The  pro- 
vincial hatcheries  in  British  Colum- 
bia, belonging  to  Canada,  are  kicking 
on  the  habits  of  the  festive  salmon. 
Recently,  few  salmon  have  reached 
the  spawning  grounds  in  the  Fraser 
River,  and  as  a  consequence  there  has 
been  a  shortage  of  Sockeye  in  British 
Columbia  waters.  It  is  supposed  that 
American  canneries  secured  a  lot  of 
the  crop  that  should  have  returned  to 
Canadian  waters  to  be  caught,  so  Can- 
ada now  wants  the  fishing  laws 
amended  so  that  all  the  Sockeyes  will 
not  be  caught  on  the  American  side  of 
the  fence  before  they  can  reach  the 


Fraser.  Pretty  comical  when  we  com- 
mence to  urge  legislation  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  fishes,  eh? 

The  halibut  trade,  which  originated 
in  British  Columbia  ports  in  1894,  and 
which  has  grown  in  that  province 
alone  from  two  million  pounds  to 
twenty  million  pounds  annually,  is 
rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  en- 
tire Northwest.  In  fact,  Americans 
have  been  in  the  business  for  a  long 
time.  This  new  denizen  of  the  deep 
yields  annually  easily  fifty  million 
pounds  of  sea  food,  and  in  a  few  years 
hence  those  figures  will  be  double — 
as  new  foreign  markets  are  estab- 
lished. At  Bellingham,  Washington, 
an  immense  plant  costing  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  is  going  up  for  smoking, 
curing  and  keeping  in  cold  storage  the 
halibut  catches  of  the  company  own- 
ing it.  Bellingham  is  adjacent  to  the 
San  Juan  archipelago,  where  all  the 
halibut  bait  for  the  Sound  is  obtained. 
Some  day  halibut  may  reach  the  im- 
portance the  salmon  has  attained.  In 
that  event  another  mint  will  have  been 
opened  up  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  it 
is,  the  halibut  industry  is  enormously 
large,  very  profitable,  and  the  supply 
seemingly  unlimited. 

The  busiest  fishing  season  ever 
known  is  just  ahead.  The  fishing 
population  of  the  Atlantic,  the  best  of 
it,  is  hastening  to  the  fertile  fields  of 
the  West.  The  hardy  fisherfolk  are 
not  coming  out  to  the  Pacific  empty- 
handed.  With  them  is  coming  costly 
tackle  and  craft,  and  much  experience. 
In  the  next  few  years  the  banks  off 
Cape  Flattery  and  the  Alaskan  coast 
are  to  be  invaded  by  an  army  of 
fishermen  such  as  has  never  been 
known — perhaps  such  as  has  never 
before  been  dreamed  of.  Thirty-two 
new  canneries  are  now  going  up  in 
Alaska  alone. 

Ship-building  concerns  all  along  the 
coast,  especially  in  the  Northwest, 
are  strained  from  rush  orders  to  meet 
the  demands  in  the  way  of  new  ships 
and  gear  for  the  industry.  Big,  deep- 
sea  fishing  schooners,  each  with  an  ar- 
ray of  tenders,  are  now  either 
launched  or  on  the  ways.  The  tonnage 
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involved  for  the  current  year,  includ- 
ing new  vessels  built  at  home  and 
those  brought  out  from  the  Atlantic, 
should  almost  double  that  of  only 
three  years  back.  The  investment  of 
money  in  new  ships  and  fishing  rig 
will  total  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  above  that  of  any  other 
year,  no  less  than  thirty  different  fish- 
ing vessels  of  large  size  being  started 
in  Seattle's  shipyards  in  a  single 
month.  Each  year  sees  bigger  and 
better  boats  in  the  service.  Formerly 
the  fish  traps  in  the  quiet  bays  and 
sheltered  coves  of  such  bodies  of 
water  as  Puget  Sound  took  more  sal- 
mon than  the  boats  drawing  nets.  But 
now  that  the  boats  can  go  farther  out 
into  the  Strait,  the  netters  are  making 
hauls  far  larger  than  the  traps,  a  fact 
disclosed  by  the  investigation  of  au- 
thorized government  inspectors. 

On  the  Columbia  River,  where  the 
flat-bottomed  type  of  boat  was  for- 
merly in  use,  huge  power  boats,  built 
for  the  river  or  the  deep  sea,  and 
carrying  much  larger  nets,  are  busy 
dragging  the  squirming  silver-sides 
from  the  water. 


This  idea  of  building  salmon  fishing 
boats  on  a  larger  and  sturdier  scale 
has  a  double  advantage.  The  boats 
can  go  anywhere  for  salmon,  and  are 
advantageous  for  use  inony  other  kind 
of  fishing  when  the  salmon  cease  to 
run. 

In  the  Western  fisheries,  following 
a  wise  policy  of  conservation  as  we 
have  started  out  to  do,  we  should  have 
a  valuable  asset  in  commerce  and  a 
good  living  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
No  man  can  now  safely  predict  just 
when  the  limit  of  production  will  be 
reached.  That,  no  doubt,  will  be  some 
little  time  yet.  Anyway,  the  proba- 
bilities are  strong,  judging  from  past 
harvests  of  sea-food,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  eventually  will  excel  in 
magnitude,  as  well  as  in  quality,  any- 
thing the  Atlantic  has  ever  shown. 
That  is  a  pretty  broad  statement,  but 
it  isn't  half  as  broad  as  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  nor  nearly  as  deep.  Western- 
ers, of  whom  the  writer  is  one,  like  to 
say  a  lot  of  things — they  like  to  say 
a  lot  of  things  because  they  have  a 
long  list  of  things  to  say  a  lot  about. 
Bountiful  fisheries  is  one  of  them. 


When  twilight  comes  'mid  silent  fall  of  snow, 
When  vespers  whisper  as  the  day  is  low — 

Somehow  your  presence  as  in  days  of  old 

Sweeps  o'er  me,  and,  love  lingering,  I  hold 
Each  memory,  reluctant  lest  you  go. 

Soft,  distant  melodies  in  accent  low 
Arouse  my  longing.     In  the  fire's  glow 

The  mirrored  scenes  of  happy  hours  unfold 
When  twilight  comes. 

The  minutes  pass,  the  lengthening  shadows  grow; 
An  open  book  slides  to  the  floor  below — 
And  dreaming  of  the  past  again  re-told, 
I  kiss  your  lips,  caress  your  hair  of  gold. 
Alone  I  often  spend  the  evening  so, 
When  twilight  comes. 

ROBERT  RENSSELAER  CHAMBERLAIN. 
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A  VERY  great  number  of  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  poetry  has 
played  out.  They  tell  us 
that  it  is  something  which  we,  as  a 
race,  have  outgrown  and  gone  past. 
Man  has  become  at  last  an  intellectual 
creature,  they  say,  and  poetry  is  a 
thing  of  the  emotions,  not  the  intellect. 
Perhaps  it  was  alright  during  the  in- 
fancy of  the  race,  but  now  that  we 
have  become,  in  a  measure,  mature, 
we  know  very  well  that  there  are  no 
nymphs.  Why  waste  ink  and  fools- 
cap and  good  time  writing  about 
fairies,  angels,  gods,  heavens  and  hells 
concerning  which  we  know  nothing? 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  busy  our- 
selves at  something  more  useful  and 
practical  ? 

All  this,  at  first  blush,  sounds  quite 
reasonable,  and  we  admit  at  once  that 
if  poetry  is  not  a  practical,  positive 
good,  the  sooner  we  are  rid  of  it  the 
better.  So  let  us  begin  our  investiga- 
tion by  asking:  Is  poetry  practical? 
Now,  if  practicality  consists  chiefly  in 
gathering  together  gold  and  silver  and 
the  other  goods  o'  the  world,  we  con- 
cede immediately  that  poetry  is  quite 
other  than  practical.  The  world  to- 
day is  a  billion  dollar  world,  and  men 
think,  for  the  most  part,  in  terms  of 
the  dollar.  The  question  heard  on 
every  hand  is:  "Will  it  pay?" — 
moneys  and  stocks  and  bonds  being 
thought  of  as  payment.  Some  poet 
and  wise  man  once  declared  that 
"every  age  pursues  its  favorite  phan- 
tom." He  might  have  added  that  each 
and  every  age  is  sure  that  its  phantom 
is  no  phantom  at  all,  nor  in  any  way 
whatsoever  unreal,  but  a  very  substan- 


tial and  corporeal  thing.  Nowadays  it 
is  the  spectre  Gold  that  is  being  pur- 
sued. But  it  is  quite  fortunate  for 
poetry  and  for  us  that  spectres  are 
merely  spectres,  and  that  gold  is  not 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  world. 
Ruskin  was  altogether  right  when  he 
insisted  that  riches  are  as  a  vapor 
which  appeareth  for  a  time  and  then 
vanisheth  forever  away.  Or,  if  prac- 
ticality means  the  cultivation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect  alpne,  poetry 
fails  again.  But  we  a're  glad  to  know 
that  man  possesses  heart  as  well  as 
head,  spirit  as  well  as  intellect.  Both 
must  be  cultivated,  and  both  must  be 
developed.  We  need  the  scientist; 
also  we  need  the  poet.  Truth  being  so 
various  and  diverse,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  hope  to  compass  it 
alone.  So  anything  that  is  really  prac- 
tical will  concern  man's  heart  as  much 
as  it  concerns  his  head,  his  hereafter 
as  much  as  his  here.  "Most  men," 
says  Voltaire,  "die  without  having 
lived,"  and  that  seeming  paradox  is 
really  quite  simple  and  true.  Despite 
the  necessity  of  man  to  breathe, 
breathing  is  not  all  of  life.  And  al- 
though Science  has  not  been  able,  as 
yet,  to  discover  or  isolate  anything  re- 
sembling soul,  we  are  very  well  con- 
vinced that  life  is  spirit.  Admitting 
this,  it  follows  that  the  things  of  the 
spirit  must  be  of  as  much  value  and 
moment  as  are  the  merely  material 
and  intellectual  things. 

"But  if  poetry  is  so  valuable,"  some- 
one objects,  "why  did  it  die  out? 
Among  all  the  millions  of  living  men 
to-day  there  is  not  a  single  Tennyson 
or  Browning.  Any  one  can  see  that 
poetry  being,  as  it  was,  neglected  and 
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abandoned,     died     a     quite     natural 
death!"     I   wish   to    state   here   very 
calmly  but   emphatically  that   poetry 
has  not  died  out.    Were  such  the  case, 
well  might  the  old  world  wail.     But 
all  the  poetry  that  has  been,  still  is, 
for  nothing  of  good  perisheth  out  of 
the  world,  and  Art  is  immortal.    Death 
does  not  touch  the  great  poet:  all  of 
Shakespeare  that  was  fit  to  live,  lived. 
The  wind  of  the  years  carries  only  the 
chaff  away.     It  is  evident,  then,  that 
Homer,  Dante,  Chaucer,  and  Words- 
worth are  all  alive  and  with  us.    Em- 
erson  puts   this   all   in   a   very  clear 
light  when  he  writes  that  "Men  feign 
themselves  dead  and  endure  mock  fun- 
erals  and   mournful   obituaries,     and 
there  they  stand  looking  out  of  a  win- 
dow   sound   and   well.     Jesus    is   not 
dead :  he   is   very  well  alive ;  nor   is 
John  nor  Paul  nor  Mahomet  nor  Aris- 
totle."    Besides  this  fund  which  the 
old  time  hands  down  to  us,  we  have 
another.     The  fact  is,  that  this  is  an 
age  of  poetry  in  which  we  are  living. 
That  we  have  no  one  capable  of  put- 
ting it  into  rhyme  does  not  alter  the 
fact — I  refer  to  the  poetry  of  science 
and  invention.    There  is  plenty  of  ro- 
mance and  a  surprising  newness  about 
airships,     submarines     and     wireless 
telegraphy,  not  to  make  any  mention 
of  automobiles,  electric     cars,     tele- 
phones, typewriters,  Hoe  presses,  steel 
bridges,  stone  dams  and  sky  scrapers. 
"But  how  does  poetry  serve  human- 
ity?" asks  the  dispassionate,  practical 
man.    First,  let  us  answer,  by  present- 
ing to  him  beauty.    Whatever  else  he 
may  be,  the  poet  is  always  a  lover  of 
beauty,  and  a'  dreamer  of  dreams.  Now 
dreams  are  not  at  all     such     fragile 
things  as  is  commonly  supposed;  in- 
deed, a  little  reflection  reveals  that  it 
is  only  the  things  which  the  dreamers 
make  that  last  very  long.     We  may 
take   Keats  literally  when   he  writes 
that  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever.   Why  "a  joy  forever?"    Things 
do  not  exist  eternally  without  a  reason. 
Because  beauty   is   a  practical   good, 
and  all  they  who  think  otherwise  have 
misconceived  or  undervalued  it.     One 
of  Hugo's   characters   said  that  "the 


beautiful  is  just  as  practical  as  the 
useful — and  perhaps  more  so."  Iron 
man  Browning  declared: 

"If  you  get  beauty  and  naught  else 

beside, 
You     get     about    the  best  thing  God 

invents." 

Life  at  its  best  is  a  grim  and  sor- 
rowful drama.  There  are  times,  of 
course,  when  the  sun  shines,  but  more 
real  and  universal  is  the  inevitable 
shadow.  Pain  is  here,  and  poverty, 
sore  labor  and  distress.  Who  does  not 
grow  weary,  who  but  at  times  wishes 
to  escape?  Now  the  poet  comes  to 
the  weary  one  and  wafts  him  straight 
into  realms  of  the  strange  and  new. 
A  magic  word  or  two,  and  we  are 
there  where  "the  noise  of  life  grows 
less  and  less,"  and  where  the  fever, 
the  fret  and  the  heartache  and  all  the 
sordid  cares  of  the  day  are  forgotten. 
Elves  and  fairies  disport  there  for  our 
entertainment,  and  we  visit  straight- 
way those  gulfs  enchanted  "where  the 
siren  songs  and  coral  reefs  lie  bare — 
where  the  cold  seamaids  rise  to  sun 
their  streaming  hair."  Elves  and 
fairies,  then,  have  a  use,  and  seamaids 
and  sirens  are  invaluable.  In  poetry 
there  is  indeed  rest  for  the  weary. 
Dreams  are  to  soothe  and  allay.  And 
sweet  music  at  the  close  of  day  drives 
all  the  fret  and  care  away.  After  a 
day  of  toil,  what  more  restful  than 
one  of  those  old  Bible  chapters,  which 
are,  after  the  last  analysis,  Poetry. 
The  very  music  of  some  verses  is  like 
a  lullaby,  stealing  away  all  sombre  and 
blighting  thoughts.  Read  over  Jean 
Ingelow's  "High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of 
Lincolnshire."  The  soft  and  gentle 
strains  quiet  and  compose  us,  and  it  is 
the  same  way  with  the  poems  of  Spen- 
cer and  Keats  and  many  other  poets. 

Some  have  thought  that  all  poetry 
should  be  strictly  utilitarian,  utterly 
disregardful  of  beauty.  Arnold  •  in- 
formed us  that  poetry  is  a  "criticism 
of  life."  Goethe  wrote :  "We  know  of 
no  world  except  in  relation  to  mankind, 
and  we  wish  for  no  Art  that  does  not 
bear  the  marks  of  this  relation."  But 
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we  have  shown  that  it  is  well  and 
necessary  for  men  at  times  to  turn 
their  thoughts  away  from  themselves, 
and  away  from  life  as  it  really  is,  and 
to  enter  for  rest,  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment into  the  ideal  world  of  the 
poet.  Again,  there  are  others  who 
say:  "Why  write  poetry  anyway? 
Could  we  not  get  along  very  well 
without  it?  And  besides,  if  there  is 
poetry  all  about  us,  in  the  grass  and 
trees  and  sky,  and  in  our  children  and 
friends — why  look  into  books  for  it?" 
These  are  something  like  the  questions 
which  certain  persons  put  to  John  Rus- 
kin  concerning  landscape  painting. 
"Why  paint  me  a  mountain,"  they  ask, 
"when  within  my  rarge  of  vision  are 
twelve  snow-capped  peaks?  And 
what  is  the  sense  in  gazing  at  an  imi- 
tation when  the  majestic  original  of  all 
paintings  lies  freely  before  me?"  We 
can  imagine  Ruskin  explaining  to 
them  that  certain  people  dwelling  in 
the  vicinity  of  said  snow-capped  peaks 
never  really  seem  to  suspect  their  ex- 
istence, let  alone  standing  in  awe  be- 
fore them,  silent,  with  bared  heads. 
The  great  landscape  painter  knows 
Nature  thoroughly,  and  he  loves  her; 
through  his  pictures  he  opens  the  eyes 
of  myriads  blind  to  her  truths  and  her 
splendors.  In  like  manner  the  poet, 
who  is  also  a  maker  of  pictures, 
teaches  us  to  see  what  before  we  die 
not  discern,  teaches  us  to  feel  wher 
our  souls  had  hitherto  slumbered,  anc 
teaches  us  to  live  when  before  we  hac 
simply  existed. 

Beauty,  then,  is  useful  and  practi- 
cal. However,  poetry  is  not  merely 
beauty,  nor  do  we  attempt  to  say  that 
beauty  is  the  most  valuable  or  most 
essential  part  of  it.  The  bards  write 
of  birds  and  flowers  and  stars,  also  of 
pain  and  evil  and  love;  of  the  gambols 
of  satyrs  and  fauns  and  fairies,  also 
of  the  problems  of  men  and  women 
and  children.  So  the  nature  of  poetry 
is  two-fold :  it  is  esthetic,  it  is  also  in- 
tellectual. Both  sorts  are  utilitarian. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
to  say  which  is  the  finer  or  better.  We 
need  entertainment,  and  we  need 
knowledge;  we  need  instruction  and 


we  need  assistance.  How  can  one 
compare  the  moon  in  the  sky  with  the 
brook  in  the  wood?  Each  in  its  way 
is  as  fine  as  the  other,  and  we  could 
not  dispense  with  either.  So,  also,  we 
must  have  two  sorts  of  poetry.  Wil- 
liam Morton  Payne  sums  this  up  for 
us  very  tersely  by  saying:  "We  find  in 
poetry  not  only  that  beauty  which  the 
soul  craved,  but  also,  without  any  sac- 
rifice to  the  esthetic  ideal,  we  find  con- 
joined a  wise  commentary  upon  the 
age,  a  ripe  philosophy  and  a  worthy 
ethic." 

Coming  to  that  division  of  poetry 
which  is  not  concerned  mainly  with 
beauty,  we  learn  that  its  important 
theme  is  "life."  Whereas  all  men 
live,  this  theme  is  (if  we  except  the 
pessimist),  one  of  universal  interest 
and  concern.  So,  as  far  as  this  divi- 
sion of  poetry  goes,  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  poetry  is  the  record  of 
the  experiences  of  certain  men  who 
have  lived.  Howsoe'er  imaginative  a 
poet  be,  he  does  not  leave  himself  out 
of  his  verse.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  always  expect  to  find  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  a  poet's  life  mirrored  in 
his  work.  Dante  is  discoverable  in 
"The  Inferno,"  Chaucer  in  the  "Tales" 
and  Shakespeare  in  "As  You  Like  It." 
Poetry  is  not  a  certain  kind  of  thought, 
but  it  is  thought  expressed  in  a  certain 
way.  Any  object  or  event  is  subject 
for  poetry,  and  the  universe  is  the 
poet's  material.  Whatsoe'er  be  re- 
ceived into  his  heart  is  touched  and 
transmuted  by  his  imagination;  then 
returning  into  the  world,  it  is  thought 
made  glorious:  it  is  pleasant  to  the 
ear,  abounding  in  "beautiful  figures, 
and,  above  all,  it  expresses  the  soul 
of  the  writer.  So  poetry  is  the  beauti- 
ful expression  of  the  noblest  emotions 
of  a  man's  soul.  Bryant,  in  his  poem, 
"The  Poet,"  makes  this  clear.  He 
writes : 

"The  secret  would'st  thou  know 
To  touch  the  heart  or  fire  the  blood 

at  will  ? 
Let  thine  own  eyes  o'erflow, 

Let  thy  lip  quiver  with  the  passion- 
ate thrill." 
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So,  then,  the  great  business  of  our 
bards  is  to  deal  with  the  subject,  life. 
None  treat  that  subject  so  exhaustively 
or  so  well  as  they.  First,  they  picture 
life  for  us,  then  they  interpret  it.  Pre- 
senting a  faithful  picture,  they  show 
us,  first,  life's  mystery.  "Forth  from 
the  night-time  of  the  Unconscious 
comes  that  spectral  shape,  Man.  Back 
into  the  night-time  of  the  Unconscious 
he  is  hurled  after  his  short  parley  with 
Destiny.  The  poet  is  the  historian  of 
this  pitiful  incident  in  Eternity."  So 
writes  the  discerning  critic,  Hubbard. 
Man  is  a  stranger  in  a  far  country, 
having  set  out  from  he  knows  not 
where,  journeying  toward  an  unknown 
goal.  "We  awake,"  said  Emerson, 
"and  find  ourselves  on  a  stair;  there 
are  stairs  below  us,  which  we  seem  to 
have  ascended;  there  are  stairs  above 
us,  many  a  one,  going  upward  and  out 
of  sight."  Life  is  a  secret  as  yet  un- 
expounded.  Indeed  the  human  mind 
can  suggest  no  problem  so  inexplic- 
able as  the  problem  of  life.  Hugo 
was  struck  with  the  mysterious  work- 
ings of  Nature,  writing  in  one  of  his 
novels :  "The  unceasing  movements  in 
space,  the  unwearying  sea,  the  clouds 
that  seem  ever  hurrying  somewhere, 
vast  mysterious  prodigality  of  effort 
— all  this  is  a  problem.  Whither  does 
this  perpetual  movement  tend  ?  What 
do  these  winds  construct?  What  do 
those  giant  blows  build  up?  These 
howlings,  shocks  and  sobbings  of  the 
storm,  what  do  they  end  in,  and  what 
is  the  business  of  this  tumult?"  If  in- 
animate nature  is  for  us  such  a  prob- 
lem as  this,  what,  then,  of  Life?  The 
fact  is,  inanimate  nature  only  mirrors 
Life's  great  problems — The  Why,  The 
Whence,  and  The  Whither.  The  first 
two,  in  particular,  are  suggested  by  the 
running  stream,  the  receiving  ocean; 
the  floating  clouds,  the  open-armed 
horizon;  the  glittering  stars  that  steal 
twinkling  on,  and  the  bright  day  that 
tears  them  away  from  us;  the  blithe 
and  joyous  springtime,  and  the  aged 
and  haggard  winter  that  treads  her 
down.  In  his  excellent  sonnet,  "The 
Bewildered  Guest,"  W.  D.  Howells 
likens  life  to  a  feast  at  which  all  are 


strangers.  "I  was  not  asked  if  I 
should  like  to  come  unto  this  feast," 
says  the  guest,  "nor  have  I  seen  my 
host  here  since  I  came.  I  have  not  the 
least  notion  who  he  is.  Whether  I 
shall  ever  see  him  or  no,  I  cannot  tell, 
and  how  long  I  am  to  stay  here  is 
equally  dark.  None  at  the  table  are 
a  whit  wiser  than  I.  But  some  make 
venture  that  elsewhere  we  shall  see 
our  host,  and  then  know  why  we  were 
bid,  though  for  the  most  part  there  is 
agreement  that  speculation  is  idle." 

So  the  poet  does  not  seek  to  dodge 
the  fact  that  life  is  a  conundrum.  In- 
deed, he  emphasizes  the  mystery  of 
our  being,  and  brings  out  well  the 
pathos  of  our  three  score  years  and 
ten.  "What  is  life?"  we  ask,  and  the 
dictionary  man  gravely  informs  us 
that  it  is  the  period  of  time  between 
birth  and  death;  but  the  poet,  cogni- 
zant of  the  shortness  of  that  time : 

"A  cry  between  the  silences!" 

"A  little  time,"  says  the  old  dirge  "a 
little  time  for  laughter,  and  no  more 
laughing  after."  But  a  moment  al- 
lowed for  us  here,  we  are  passing  on. 
And  in  all  probability  "we  shall  not 
pass  this  way  again;"  perhaps  as  Car- 
lyle  hinted,  "we  should  not  know  our 
place  again." 

"Like  sunbeams  chasing  shadows, 
In  a  sort  of  endless  race 

We  say  "Hello! 

Good-bye!"    Then  go, 
And  another  fills  our  place." 

Every  man's  efforts  to  make  a  few 
of  his  deeds  remembered  prove  most 
pitifully  weak.  Hear  Ozymandias, 
Egyptian  king  of  kings,  saying:  "Look 
on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair." 
Then  view  the  colossal  wreck  of  his 
monument,  humbled  and  broken  by  the 
relentless  winds  of  the  desert.  Over 
all  things  living  looms  the  certainty  of 
quick  death.  This  is  not  pessimism : 
it  is  merely  a  statement  of  facts;  and 
the  great  poets  do  not  seek  to  dodge 
truth,  however  odious  it  may  sound, 
when  put  into  cold  English.  Despite 
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legends  to  the  contrary,  "one  event" 
happeneth  to  all.  Sooner  or  later  all 
things  give  voice  to  the  great  "It  is 
finished."  So  our  faithful  depictor 
must  show  not  only  the  shortness  of 
our  days,  but  also  the  certainty  and 
universality  of  death. 

Not  only  is  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  Why,  the  Whence  and  the 
Whither  a  minus  quantity,  .  but  the 
race  has  little  prospect  of  enlighten- 
ment. The  poets  show  that  the  real 
mysteries  of  life  are  eternal,  that  we 
never  approach  the  Unknowable. 
Poetry  dwells  long  on  man's  impo- 
tence in  this  regard.  Neither  the  old 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ,  Science  nor 
common  sense  has  taught  us  much  con- 
cerning man's  soul.  Nor  does  Nature 
answer;  like  the  Sphinx  she  is  silent 
and  inexorable.  Lift  not  your  hands 
to  heaven  for  help  for  that  great  bowl, 
the  sky,  is  equally  impassive  to  hap- 
piness and  woe.  Wordsworth,  with 
his  line,  "Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and 
a  forgetting,"  gave  us  a  very  subtle 
fancy,  but  did  not  solve  the  question 
of  the  soul's  Whence;  nor  did  Brown- 
ing, with  all  his  brave,  strong  words 
make  plain  its  Whither.  Proud  man 
is  still  ignorant  of  that  which  he 
fancies  himself  most  assured,  his 
glassy  essence.  Ask  the  poet  Tenny- 
son what  life  is,  and  he  replies : 

"An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

Poetry,  then,  depicts  life  as  it  really 
is,  recognizing  our  helplessness  in  the 
face  of  the  Unknowable. 

So  the  poet  confesses  with  the  poor- 
est of  us  that  Life  is  a  sealed  book. 
Does  he  stand  appalled  before  Life, 
then,  and  face  it  only  to  quail?  By 
no  means.  After  they  have  depicted, 
they  interpret.  Having  portrayed  us 
Tife  faithfully,  its  sunshine  and  its 
shadow,  its  life  and  its  tears — they 
proceed.  After  admitting  that  all  is 
not  as  well  with  the  world  as  it  might 
be,  they  still  have  for  us  a  message  of 
faith  and  optimism.  Whittrer  con- 
fessed his  little  knowledge  when  he 
wrote : 


"I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air," 

but  testified  to  his  faith  in  the  Eternal 
Goodness  by  adding: 

"I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

Lowell  saw  truth  on  the  scaffold,  but 
caught  also  the  vision  of  God  in  the 
shadow.  An  optimist  is  not  one  who 
pretends  to  hear  the  birds  singing  al- 
ways; nor  is  he  the  one  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  he  is  always 
happy.  The  real  optimists  are  they 
who  in  the  darkness  of  the  way  walk 
trustfully,  they  who  hear  issuing  from 
the  storm  the  sweet  singing  of  birds 
and  see  behind  the  clouds  the  sun  still 
shining.  Such  optimism  preach  the 
great  poets.  Milton,  having  borne 
himself  in  patience  when  stricken 
blind,  bequeathed  to  us  that  precious 
sonnet  in  which  he  declares  that  they 
serve  also  who  only  stand  and  wait. 
Longfellow,  having  passed  in  weak- 
ness over  ths  bridge  of  despair,  be- 
came strong  again  and  turned  back 
to  assist  the  many  thousands  that  must 
pass  over,  even  as  he.  Wordsworth, 
having  seen  the  fervor  and  spiritual 
glory  of  youth  decline,  yet  praised 
God,  finding  strength  in  what  remained 
behind.  So  from  the  very  trials  and 
vicissitudes  the  poets  wrest  peace  and 
trust. 

The  poets  believe  in  an  over-ruling 
God,  a  God  imminent  in  all  th: 
dwelling  in  His  heaven,  the  hearts  of 
men.  With  one  voice  they  exhort. 
"Have  faith  in  God."  This  exhorta- 
tion the  Hebrews  heard  fall  from  the 
lips  of  Job  and  Isaiah;  the  English 
have  heard  it  to-day  from  the  lips  of 
Emerson  and  Whittier.  Although  they 
do  not  all  find  Him  revealed  in  the 
same  manner,  or  call  Him  by  the  same 
name,  the  poets  all  worship  the  same 
God.  Homer's  Supreme  Good 
nothing  less  than  God,  for  He  is  im- 
manent in  humanity,  and  it  was  in 
humanity  that  the  blind  bard  found 
the  Supreme  Good.  Milton  worshiped 
the  same  Power  as  did  Homer,  but 
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seeing  an  entirely  different  attribute 
of  the  Deity,  called  Him  the  Eternal 
Justice.  No  man  can  see  all  of  the 
Great  Being  worshiped  of  men.  So 
Carlyle  spoke  of  Him  as  Force;  Ar- 
nold as  Righteousness;  Ruskin  as 
Truth,  and  Paul  as  Love.  He  was 
named  by  Xenophanes  The  One;  by 
Anaximander  The  Infinite;  and  by 
Spencer  The  Absolute.  Wordsworth 
astonished  and  astounded  the  world 
when  he  discovered  God  in  Nature. 
And  Keats  felt  certain  that  God  was 
Beauty. 

There  are  no  greater  ethical  teachers 
and  no  greater  preachers  of  essential 
religion  than  the  men  of  the  muse.  I 
say  that  it  were  better  for  us  to  lose 
all  our  priests  and  pulpit  orators  than 
to  lose  the  poets.  "Where,"  asks  a 
discerning  critic,  "is  the  truth  about 
the  Deity  to  be  found,  in  the  treatises 
on  Systematic  Theology  or  in  Job  or 
Isaiah?"  More  and  more  I  am  coming 
to  believe  that  the  only  preachers 
whose  words  live  long  are  these  same 
devotees  of  Pegasus.  Too  often  the 
words  of  the  pulpit-man  are  hay-dry 
and  prosy;  in  consequence,  they  have 
no  vitality,  but  weaken  and  dwindle 
away.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
only  bluster  serving  to  dress  out  half- 
truths  or  no-truths.  Emerson's  great- 
est sermon  was  not  delivered  from  a 
pulpit,  but  it  came  from  his  poet's 
heart  after  his  resignation  as  profes- 
sional preacher.  We  could  not  wish 
for  grander  sermons  than  his  essays 
afford. 

The  poet  speaks  as  one  having  au- 
thority. His  advice  is  positive.  "Do 
this!  Walk  here!" — such  is  the  mes- 
sage. So  deep  and  solemnly  intoned 
is  the  utterance  of  the  masters  that  we 
are  almost  persuaded  a  god  has  spoken 
out  of  the  skies.  "Build  thee  more 
stately  mansions"  is  the  definite  word 
of  Holmes.  "Strive  to  the  uttermost 
for  thy  life's  set  prize,"  thunders 
Browning.  "Let  a  man  step  to  the 
music  he  hears" — this  from  Thoreau. 
"Woe  alas!"  warns  Hugo,  "to  the  man 
who  has  only  loved  bodies,  shapes  and 
appearances!  Death  will  strip  him  of 
all  that.  Try  to  love  souls  and  you 


will  meet  them  again."  The  poets  do 
not  as  a  rule  guess,  presume  or  argue 
— they  state.  What  they  state  is,  for 
the  most  part,  vital  truth.  In  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  they  are  the  "tellers 
of  essential  truth."  And,  a  certain 
critic  writes:  "In  our  own  day  above 
all  others,  we  need  the  poets  for  ethi- 
cal and  religious  purposes.  For  the 
utterances  of  dogmatic  teachers  of  re- 
ligion have  been  divested  of  much  of 
their  ancient  authority,  and  the  moral 
philosopher  is  often  regarded  either 
as  vendor  of  commonplaces  or  as  the 
votary  of  a  science  so  discredited  that 
its  primary  principles  are  matters  of 
doubt  and  debate." 

We  are  very  glad  to  pay  the  lawyer 
or  the  doctor  for  his  advice,  but  what 
do  we  pay  or  give  the  poet,  who  has 
been  advising  the  race,  free-gratis, 
ever  since  there  was  any  race,  con- 
cerning the  best  and  happiest  ways  of 
living,  who  has  been,  indeed,  our  one 
indispensable  man?  Some  of  us  do 
not  give  him  even  a  thought,  and  as 
for  paying  him  anything  (as  if  we 
could  imagine  him  asking  for  pay)  — 
who  of  us  would  not  be  extremely  re- 
luctant to  do  it?  "But  the  lawyer  and 
the  doctor  are  so  much  more  practi- 
cal," you  say.  Yes,  the  lawyer,  if  he 
is  an  honest  one,  helps  you  to  win  and 
hold  moneys  and  stocks  and  bonds; 
and  the  doctor,  if  he  is  well-trained, 
may  succeed  in  keeping  that  dark 
thief,  Death,  away  from  our  moneys 
and  you  for  a  season — but,  after  all, 
do  either  of  them  really  help  you  so 
very  much  ?  Do  they  speak  any  words 
unto  the  real  "you  ?"  Not  a  bit  of  it : 
they  are  materialists  to  the  core.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  ceased  to  regard  our 
most  spiritual  man  as  a  "butterfly 
man."  "But,"  do  you  say,  "it  is  right 
that  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  should 
be  well  paid.  No  one  else  could  give 
us  what  they  give  us,  and  they  have 
studied  long  and  hard  in  order  to  give 
it  to  us."  Yes,  these  men  should  be 
very  well  paid,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
poet,  also,  gives  us  something  no  one 
else  could  give.  No  one  lives  so  much 
or  so  nobly  as  the  great  poet.  This  I 
have  already  attempted  to  bring  out, 
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showing  how  the  priests  and  preachers 
fail  in  teaching  men  spiritual  things 
because  they  have  not  developed  their 
own  spirits.  They  read  something  out 
of  a  book,  but  nothing  out  of  their 
own  soul's  experience.  Having  re- 
moved themselves  from  the  world, 
they  yet  attempt  to  advise  men  how 
to  live  in  the  world.  Their  rhetoric 
may  be  good,  but  mere  rhetoric  dwin- 
dles away  and  is  lost.  The  poets,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  the  men  who  live, 
who  have  experiences  and  who  have 
profited  by  those  experiences.  "Don't 
think  that  this  poem  (Tintern  Abbey) 
was  written  by  a  boy,"  writes  a  cer- 
tain critic,  "merely  because  the  author 
was  only  twenty-seven  when  he  wrote 
it.  He  had  lived  a  hundred  years  in 
the  twenty-seven."  This,  of  course, 
was  because  life  is  not  measured  by 


days  and  months  and  years,  but  by 
what  we  put  into  those  days  and 
months  and  years.  Wordsworth's  idea 
of  the  practicality  of  poetry  will  not 
be  inappropriate  here.  "Poetry  is," 
he  wrote,  "to  console  the  afflicted;  add 
sunshine  to  daylight  by  making  the 
happy  happier;  to  teach  the  young  and 
gracious  of  every  age  to  see,  to  think 
to  feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more 
actively  and  securely  virtuous.  "As 
a  postulate  to  this  article  I  shall  quote 
from  another  discerning  soul  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten:  "Poetry 
makes  men  happy,  quickens  in  them 
the  joy  of  life,  heightens  their  pleas- 
ures, dries  up  their  tears,  binds  up 
their  wounds,  opens  their  eyes,  puri- 
fies and  directs  their  spirits,  girds 
them  to  fight,  braces  them  to  endure, 
and  teaches  them  to  be  gentle." 


,SWAU,OV/ 


The  flight  of  the  swallow  is  fair  to  follow — 

The  flight  of  the  swallow  'tween  blue  and  blue ; 

The  blue  of  the  lake,  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

But  the  swallows  are  few ; 

Winter  is  nigh. 

With  the  spring  came  you ! 

How  fair  is  their  flight! 

Ah,  beloved,  good-night. 

Good-night  and  good-bye. 


The  flight  of  the  swallow  is  fair  to  follow — 

The  flight  of  the  swallow  'tween  blue  and  blue  • 

The  blue  of  the  sky,  the  blue  of  the  lake. 

But  my  heart  must  break 

For  summer's  sake, 

And  the  birds  that  southward  fly. 

Ah,  wing'd  delight! 

Ah,  swallow  flight! 

Good-bye,  good-night. 

Good-night,  good-bye ! 


HARRY  COWELL. 
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By  Joel  Shomaker 


THE  old  cow  bell  hangs  in  the 
barn  a  silent  relic  of  pioneer 
days  on  the  farm.  It  is  the 
same  sound  producer  that  ex- 
isted generations  ago.  No  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  pattern,  method 
of  attaching  to  the  animal,  or  way  of 
carrying  signals.  That  may  be  cited 
as  one  of  the  things  not  new  under  the 
sun  shining  on  the  modern  farmer. 
But  it  stands  out,  almost  alone,  a  mute 
sentinel,  pointing  to  the  pages  of  the 
past.  For  agriculture  has  put  on  a 
new  dress,  become  a  different  charac- 
ter, and  presents  a  smile  that  wears 
not  away  in  the  exciting  drama  of  life. 
Sacred  history  tells  us  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  planting  of 
a  garden,  eastward  in  Eden.  There, 
the  first  man  was  placed,  with  the 
command  to  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it.  To  assist  him  in  that  work 
a  river  went  out  to  water  the  garden. 
That  man  was  to  dress  the  garden  and 
keep  it.  As  a  reward  for  his  labors, 
he  had  the  use  of  every  tree  that  was 
pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for 
food.  Then  he  was  given  a  wife  and 
left  alone  to  make  a  home.  The  man 
had  dominion  over  everything  on  the 
earth,  and  should  have  been  contented 
and  prosperous. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  since  the  first  Eden  was  estab- 
lished, makes  many  volumes  of  inter- 
esting reading  matter.  We  pick  them 
from  our  library  shelves,  and  spend 
hours  in  pondering  over  the  successes 
and  failures  of  families,  communities, 
governments  and  peoples.  And,  in 
every  record,  of  continuous  prosper- 
ity, we  find  agriculture  the  basis  of 
wealth.  When  the  masses  tired  of  the 


land  and  congregated  in  cities,  using 
their  wits  instead  of  their  hands  to 
get  the  necessities  of  life,  the  tide 
turned  and  swept  away  the  foundations 
of  idleness. 

History  repeats  its  pages  just  the 
same  as  like  conditions  produce  simi- 
lar results.  Man  cannot  long  continue 
in  the  act  of  violating  the  laws  of 
Nature  without  suffering  the  penalties. 
So,  the  trend  from  the  farm  to  the  four 
walls  of  commerce  has  brought  tribu- 
lation on  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  evils  noticeable 
are  high  cost  of  living,  decrease  in  the 
number  of  families,  multiplying  of 
armies  of  unemployed,  and  abandon- 
ment of  homes,  in  the  country,  for 
tenements  in  the  cities.  From  such 
conditions  the  people  call  loudly  for 
a  peaceful  deliverance. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  the  art  of  irrigation  was  rediscov- 
ered and  introduced  into  the  Western 
territories  of  the  United  States.  It 
came  as  a  miraculous  necessity.  The 
Mormons  had  left  their  old  camping 
place,  in  Illinois,  and  were  journeying 
to  what  they  termed  "The  Promised 
Land."  They  crossed  the  great  plains, 
then  inhabited  by  native  redmen,  and 
the  range  for  thousands  of  buffalo, 
and  stood  on  the  Wasatch  Mountains, 
overlooking  Great  Salt  Lake.  From 
that  eminence  they  beheld  their  future 
Zion. 

Brigham  Young,  the  leader,  gazed 
upon  the  broad  desert,  watched  the 
winding  river  Jordan,  and  in  loud,  com- 
manding tones  announced :  "Here  is 
the  Promised  Land.  In  this  valley 
we  will  build  a  city.  This  shall  be- 
come the  center  stake  of  Zion." 
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That  valley  was  a  barren,  desolate 
and  dreary  desert,  having  no  signs  of 
vegetable  life,  and  peopled  only  by 
Indians,  reptiles  and  wild  animals. 
The  most  thoughtful  members  of  that 
group  of  wanderers  had  carried  pack- 
ets of  garden  seed  in  their  ox-train 
across  the  plains.  But  Nature  seemed 
to  rebel  at  the  thought  of  being  re- 
quested to  produce  any  kind  of  vege- 
tation in  that  burning  sand-dune.  Then 
it  was  that  the  leader  suggested  the 
plowing  of  an  irrigating  ditch  from 
City  Creek  to  lead  the  water  out  upon 
the  desert. 

Water  brought  about  some  wonder- 
ful changes  in  that  land  of  isolation. 
The  germs  of  vegetation,  lying  dor- 
mant for  centuries,  burst  forth  and 
plant  life  came  into  existence.  The 
elements  of  plant  food,  stored  in  the 
volcanic  ash  deposits,  fed  embryotic 
crops,  and  what  had  been  painted  by 
every  school  boy  as  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert,  at  once  began  the  work 
of  producing  enormous  harvests  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  cereals  and  grasses. 
That  effort  established  the  value  of 
irrigation  and  opened  a  new  Eden  to 
the  students  of  agriculture  in  all  the 
civilized  world. 

"Now,  brethren,"  Brigham  Young  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "we  have 
reached  Zion.  The  hills  and  moun- 
tains are  full  of  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  metals.  But,  I  counsel  you, 
every  one,  not  to  attempt  to  open  any 
of  the  mines.  And  if  a  man  shall  find 
gold,  silver  or  other  precious  metal, 
let  him  cover  up  the  spot  and  forget 
its  location.  We  must  first  irrigate 
and  cultivate  the  land,  and  raise  crops 
for  food,  animals  for  work  and  cloth- 
ing, and  make  our  people  independent. 
Then  you,  who  may  desire  to,  can  go 
and  open  your  mines." 

The  successful  building  of  Utah,  as 
an  agricultural,  industrial  and  eco- 
nomical commonwealth,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  counsel  of  Brigham 
Young  was  observed,  and  the  people, 
by  co-operative  action,  built  homes 
and  supplied  the  families  with  the 
products  of  the  soil.  And  that  was  ac- 
complished in  the  face  of  united 


national   opposition,  because     oi 
peculiar  religious  teachings     of     tne 
Mormon  people. 

Irrigation  opened  a  new  Eden  in  the 
land  of  the  West.  The  art  of  giving 
moisture  to  the  soil  became  a  science, 
and  its  benefits  have  extended  to  in- 
clude a  great  producing  area  of  the 
trans-Mississippi  region.  From  the 
little  co-operative  ditches  of  the  pio- 
neers, the  work  of  earth  reclamation 
has  expanded  until  it  is  recognized  by 
the  financiers  of  the  world  as  one  of 
the  most  profitable  sources  for  invest- 
ment. It  has  worked  wonders  in 
many  States  and  territories,  adding 
13,000,000  acres  to  the  cultivated 
fields  of  the  country,  producing  an- 
nual harvests  worth  $250,000,000,  and 
giving  homes  to  300,000  families. 

The  modern  garden  of  Eden  has 
more  than  a  river  to  go  out  and  water 
the  land.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Reclamation  Act,  of  1902,  giving  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  power  to 
transfer  certain  funds  from  the  sale 
of  government  lands  to  a  revolving  de- 
posit for  irrigation  purposes,  nearly 
5,000  miles  of  canals  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  work  is  still  being 
pushed  to  reclaim  more  territory.  The 
man-made  rivers,  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, constructed  from  government 
funds,  would  make  a  ditch  reaching 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  National 
Capital  and  down  through  the  South 
to  New  Orleans. 

But  National  irrigation  is  only  one 
form  of  investment,  producing  results 
in  the  modern  Eden.  Private  cor- 
porations have  taken  hold  on  the 
mountain  rivers  and  streams  and  de- 
veloped wonderful  gardens,  orchards 
and  vineyards  of  fertility.  Cities  and 
towns  have  come  into  existence,  rail- 
roads have  been  constructed,  mills  and 
factories  are  in  operation,  and  progress 
reigns  supreme,  where  once  roamed 
the  redman  and  the  wild  animals  of 
nature.  This  Eden  promises  to  make 
it  possible  for  families,  numbering 
ten  times  the  present  population  of 
the  United  States  to  get  homes  on  the 
land. 

Men  of  the  new  West  count  money 
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by  the  millions  of  dollars.  They  have 
witnessed  the  expenditures  of  more 
than  $60,000,000  by  the  general  gov-' 
ernment  in  canal  building,  and  are  fig- 
uring out  the  possibilities  of  $100,- 
000,000  in  canal  construction.  That 
money  goes  into  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Colo- 
rado, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
Wyoming  and  South  Dakota — all  ag- 
ricultural and  horticultural  divisions 
of  the  great  West — for  developing  the 
principle  of  individual  home  owner- 
ship. 

The  pioneers  of  California  made  an- 
other important  discovery  about  the 
same  time  the  Mormons  were  building 
co-operative  irrigating  ditches'  in  the 
territory  of  Utah,  then  called  desert. 
That  was  the  alfalfa  plant,  sometimes 
known  as  lucern.  They  bowed  in 
recognition  to  irrigation  as  king  of 
the  West,  but  introduced  alfalfa  as  the 
queen  of  the  West.  For  the  combina- 
tion of  water  and  alfalfa  seed  has 
transformed  the  deserts  of  the  West 
into  perfect  gardens  of  paradise,  by 
producing  that  wealth  which  has  lifted 
the  farmers  of  the  West  to  the  highest 
plane  of  finance. 

The  first  Eden  contained  various 
trees  that  were  pleasant  to  the  sight 
and  good  for  food.  And  the  new  Eden 
claims  equal  recognition,  as  a  land  of 
beauty  and  place  of  plenty.  It  sup- 
plies the  people  of  the  world  with  or- 
anges, lemons  and  other  citrus  fruits; 
its  orchards  and  vineyards  produce  the 
finest  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
grapes  that  command  highest  prices  in 
all  the  commercial  centers,  East  and 
West;  and  the  grandeur  of  floral  gar- 
dens stands  out  as  the  most  wonderful 
beauty  border  in  the  landscape  of 
Nature's  wonderland. 

In  olden  times  the  men  and  women 
placed  the  expectancy  of  life  in  the 
cycles  of  hundreds  of  years.  They 
fed  upon  the  gifts  of  Nature  and  knew 
little  about  diseases  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. Now  we  are  told  by  eminent  phy- 
sicians, students  of  humanity  and  sci- 
entists in  modern  thought,  that  human 
life  may  be  prolonged  beyond  the  cen- 
tury mark.  To  do  this,  we  are  advised 


to  eat  fruits  and  vegetables.  They 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  body,  brighten 
the  intellect  and  open  the  windows  of 
the  soul. 

"Peaches,  grapes,  strawberries,  ap- 
ples and  oranges  rank  the  highest  in 
good  medicines  and  pure  foods,"  says 
a  prominent  medical  authority.  "Or- 
anges and  other  citrus  fruits  purify 
the  blood.  Apples  are  good  for  a 
sluggish  liver  and  for  gout,  and  the 
juices,  when  unsweetened,  will  correct 
acidity  of  the  stomach.  Carrots  con- 
tain peptic  acid,  which  is  a  valuable 
help  to  aid  other  foods  in  digesting. 
Onions  and  garlic  are  unequaled  for 
purgative  and  anti-scorbutic  tenden- 
cies, being  the  cleansers  of  the  system. 
Asparagus  is  a  good  diuretic.  Beans 
and  peas  are  highly  nutritious." 

The  Eden  of  the  West  attains  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
production  of  choice  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. It  contributes  to  the  unfolding 
of  a  strong,  educational  and  independ- 
ent type  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Irrigation  places  in  the  hands  of  men 
and  women  the  weapon  for  overcom- 
ing the  dangers  of  aridity,  and  insures 
the  possibility  of  annual  harvests.  The 
farmer,  orchardist  and  gardener,  in 
this  irrigated  Eden,  can  count  on  the 
coming  of  the  harvest  season  just  as 
certain  as  the  springtime  makes  its 
annual  visit  to  the  earth.  There  is  no 
gambling  with  rain-clouds  in  the  gar- 
dens of  irrigation. 

A  few  years  ago  vast  tracts  of  arid 
land  were  sold  for  $1.25  per  acre,  and 
the  buyers  did  not  consider  they  had 
secured  bargains  in  realty.  The  pur- 
chases were  made  in  order  to  gain 
title  to  grazing  lands  for  sheep  and 
cattle.  With  the  advance  of  irrigation 
canal  building  came  an  increased  de- 
mand for  desert  lands  capable  of  be- 
ing covered  with  water  from  irrigat- 
ing canals,  and  entire  tracts,  sold  for 
$1.25  an  acre,  are  now  worth  $2,000  an 
acre,  because  the  land,  under  irrigation 
and  intensive  cultivation,  produces 
crops  that  pay  more  than  ten  per  cent 
on  the  valuation. 

Irrigation  holds  the  key  to  the  treas- 
ure vaults  of  Edenic  home-building  op- 
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portunities.  It  offers  one  solution  of 
the  hard  problems  in  National  politi- 
cal economy — how  to  attain  individual 
happiness  and  universal  prosperity — 
and  suggests  the  possibilities  of  longer 
life  and  greater  human  accomplish- 
ments. Men  and  women  who  have  en- 


tertained the  idea  that  the  age  of  op- 
portunity has  passed,  are  invited  to 
take  courage  and  put  faith  in  the  new 
Eden  of  the  West.  There  is  life  in  its 
atmosphere,  health  in  its  waters,  con- 
tentment in  its  gardens  and  wealth  in 
its  soils. 


"Ton  tbv 


THE  LABORIOUS  TRIALS  OF  THE  SMALL  TEA   RAISERS  OF   THE    INTERIOR    OF 
CHINA  WHO  CARRY  THEIR  PRODUCTS  ON  THEIR  BACKS  TO  THE  BIG  MARKETS. 


THE  winter  weather  just  now 
is  the  subject  of  much  com- 
plaint among  school  children 
who  are  obliged  to  walk  too 
far  to  school — often  as  much  as  a  mile 
— and  their  books  and  luncheons  are 
50  heavy. 

No  troubles  of  that  kind  obsess  the 
children  of  China,  especially  in  Sze- 
chuen,  West  China,  as  the  accompany- 
ing photograph  indicates.  The  twelve 
year  old  lad  who  is  carrying  80  pounds 
of  tea  in  the  great  bulky  pack  on  his 
shoulders  is  well  started  on  a  400  mile 
trip  with  his  father,  who  is  packing 
350  pounds.  They  will  cross  two 
high  mountain  ranges,  with  passes  of 
fully  ten  thousand  feet  each,  and 
will  be  home  again  in  twenty  days' 
time. 

Transportation  of  the  most  common- 
place articles  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer's table  is  often  fraught  with 
hardship  and  danger.  The  very  tea 
which  the  little  Chinese  boy  is  packing 
over  the  mountains  may  be  put  in  a 
Thermos  bottle  and  comprise  part  of 
the  luncheon  that  the  Yankee  lad  will 


grumble  against  carrying  "all  the  way 
to  school." 

This  picture  shows  the  tea  carriers 
ascending  one  of  the  steep  trails  lead- 
ing up  the  range,  between  Yachow  and 
Tatsienlu,  on  the  Tibetan  border. 
There  the  tea  is  packed  on  yaks,  and 
relayed  on  toward  civilization.  Cey- 
lon, where  shipping  facilities  are  more 
favorable,  supplies  most  of  America's 
tea,  but  some  of  it  is  carried  by  the 
human  beasts  of  burden,  or  packed  in 
bricks  by  camels,  across  the  desert. 

As  the  picture  was  taken,  a  heavy 
snowstorm  was  coming  up,  but  the 
carriers  will  not  rest  until  the  blinding 
flakes  halt  them.  Despite  the  bitter 
chill  of  the  day,  and  the  intense  cold 
of  the  night,  the  Chinese  travel  bare- 
legged and  bare-armed.  Two  miles 
per  hour  is  their  average  gait,  but  this 
is  considerably  bettered  on  the  level 
stretches,  although  the  entire  journey 
is  made  over  the  most  wretched  roads. 
The  little  boy  is  expected  to  keep  up 
with  the  pace  cut  out  by  his  father, 
the  only  concession  being  in  the  light- 
ness of  his  load! 


Chinese  carrying  tea  to  market  over  the  precipitous  mountains  of  West  China. 
(Copyrighted,  1912,  by  Underwood  &   Underwood.) 
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"Say  ye  not,  A  Federation,  to  all 
them  to  whom  this  people  shall  say, 
a  Federation;  neither  fear  ye  their 
fear,  nor  be  afraid. — Isaiah  8:12. 

NUMERICALLY       Baptists, 
Adventists    and    Disciples 
represent   more   than    one- 
third  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  United  States.     What  they  must 
yield  for  Church  Federation  is  there- 
fore an  important  question.    All  three 
of  these  systems  are  built    upon    the 
Congregational  platform,  which  recog- 
nizes as  Scriptural  the  independence 
of  each  congregation  as  to    its    own 
creed   in   all   matters    of    faith    and 
Church  order. 

These  bodies  of  Christians,  there- 
fore, could  not  join  the  Federation  as 
denominations.  The  only  method  by 
which  they  could  give  adherence 
would  be  either  by  abandoning  their 
principles  of  independence  for  which 
they  have  so  long  contended,  or  else 
by  remaining  quiescent  while  their 
ministers  through  Councils  and  Con- 
ferences essay  to  act  for  them.  And 
here  it  should  be  noted  that  the  mem- 
bership of  these  large  Christian 
bodies  have  more  and  more  during 
the  past  thirty-five  years  shown  their 
willingness  to  have  their  ministers 
regulate  their  affairs,  even  though 
contrary  to  their  avowed  principles  of 
Church  Government. 

But  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  doc- 
trines rather  than  Church  government 
that  we  shall  examine  our  subject.  As 
we  progress  we  shall  find  that  some  of 
the  doctrines  once  considered  all-im- 
portant can  in  the  light  of  our  day  be 
laid  aside  as  obsolete — as  hindrances 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Caution, 


however,  would  suggest  that  for  every 
thing  discarded  as  unscriptural  the 
truthful  substitute  should  be  found — 
otherwise  our  progress  would  be 
toward  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the 
bad  of  our  creeds  of  the  past,  but  also 
of  their  good  features. 

Doctrinal  Surrender  of  Baptists. 

Baptists  will  find  little  to  dispute 
with  their  co-religionists  of  the  Fed- 
eration along  general  doctrinal  lines; 
their  chief  difficulty  will  be  in  the 
matter  of  what  constitutes  Christian 
baptism — the  necessity  of  water  im- 
mersion to  admission  to  Church  mem- 
bership. For  years  this  doctrine  has 
been  even  more  tenaciously  held  than 
is  generally  realized. 

Our  Baptist  brethren  hold  to  justi- 
fication by  faith  as  a  first  or  prelimi- 
nary step  which  the  sinner  must  take. 
But  they  equally  hold  that  this  is  not 
the  final  step — that  the  step  of  sacri- 
fice, the  step  of  regeneration  must  fol- 
low in  order  to  salvation.  And  a  bap- 
tism in  water  they  recognize  as  an  in- 
dispensable outward  indication  of  this 
regeneration.  Hence  it  is  standard 
Baptist  doctrine,  both  North  and 
South  in  all  Baptist  Churches  with 
rare  exceptions,  that  no  unimmersed 
person  should  be  esteemed  a  member 
of  Christ's  Church. 

In  a  word,  faith  and  reformation 
are  steps  of  justification,  but  water  im- 
mersion is  the  door  into  Christ.  Only 
those  who  pass  through  this  door  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from 
this  viewpoint;  hence,  consistently, 
none  others  are  invited  to  partake  of 
the  Eucharist — the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  argument  is  that  this  Supper, 
symbolizing  death  with  Christ,  was 
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offeree  only  to  the  consecrated  and  ac- 
cepted members   of   Christ's  Church. 

What    Baptists   No   Longer    Believe. 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  our  Baptist 
friends  have  been  in  the  past  rather 
illogical  in  all  matters  religious  and 
doctrinal;  so  much  so  that  many  of 
them  have  never  realized  the  full 
meaning  of  their  doctrine.  The  mean- 
ing was  grasped  in  the  long  ago,  but 
has  generally  been  lost  sight  of  within 
the  last  fifty  years. 

It  is  this:  Since  water  immersion 
is  the  evidence  of  obedience  to  Divine 
instruction  and  since  all  of  "the  elect" 
are  not  only  instructed  of  God  but 
obedient  to  him,  therefore  those  not 
baptized  in  water  are  not  of  God's 
elect — are  not  members  in  his  Church. 
And  this  in  turn,  according  to  Baptist 
doctrine,  implies  that  all  not  im- 
mersed in  water  are  outside  of  the 
Church — outside  of  the  number  of 
"the  elect" — outside  of  God's  favor — 
outside  of  the  salvation  provided  in 
Christ — and  therefore  inside  the  dam- 
nation and  eternal  torment  which  Bap- 
tist doctrines  imply  have  been  fore- 
ordained for  the  eternal  torture  of  all 
the  non-elect. 

Do  our  Baptist  friends  who  meet 
unimmersed  Christians  of  other  de- 
nominations in  the  walks  of  life  from 
day  to  day  really  believe  that  the  lat- 
ter are  on  their  way  to  an  eternity 
of  torture?  Most  assuredly  they  do 
not!  But  this  is  merely  because  they 
are  illogical,  like  the  rest  of  us.  They 
are  as  illogical  as  their  brethren  of 
other  denominations.  They  have  out- 
grown at  least  this  feature  of  the 
teachings  of  the  "dark  ages"  handed 
down  to  them  by  well-meaning  but 
less  enlightened  forefathers. 

One  glance  at  the  matter  will  suffice 
to  show  our  Baptist  brethren  that  the 
very  strongest  features  of  their  teach- 
ing need  some  revision.  However 
fundamental  may  be  the  doctrine  of 
baptism,  some  of  their  conclusions  re- 
specting it  will  be  greatly  advantaged 
by  a  liberal  pruning.  But  caution 
should  be  used.  The  Bible  should  be 
consulted.  We  offer  the  suggestion 


that  too  hasty  a  rejection  of  water 
immersion  would  be  a  mistake — that 
the  proper  course  for  our  Baptist 
friends  is  to  study  the  Scriptures 
afresh  on  this  subject. 

What  wonderful  advantages  are 
now  at  the  command  of  all  Bible  stu- 
dents! They  have  marginal  refer- 
ences by  which  one  passage  throws 
light  upon  another.  They  have  also 
concordances,  glossaries,  indexes,  and 
all  manner  of  helps  for  Bible  study. 
Our  forefathers  before  the  Reforma- 
tion were  generally  illiterate.  And 
even  had  they  possessed  education  the 
pen-written  Bibles  were  expensive 
and  obtainable  only  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Indeed  it  is  within  only  the 
last  few  years  that  Bibles  have  be- 
come cheap  and  plentiful  and  the 
masses  able  to  read  them. 

What  Must  Adventists  Concede? 

The  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent 
of  Christ  is  common  to  all  denomina- 
tions. And  the  Adventist  belief  that 
at  that  time  the  earth  will  be  burned 
up  is  also  a  feature  of  all  the  various 
creeds.  Many  Adventists  have  aban- 
doned the  thought  that  the  Savior's 
second  appearing  is  at  hand.  And 
many  more  are  abandoning  the 
thought  that  when  he  appears  Adven- 
tists alone  will  be  saved  and  all  the 
remainder  of  mankind  will  participate 
in  the  destruction  and  burning  which 
shall  then  engulf  the  earth. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  for  them 
to  realize  that  there  is  no  great  neces- 
sity for  controversy  along  the  lines  of 
the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  since  they 
acknowledge  themselves  completely 
in  the  dark  on  that  subject.  Neither 
can  we  suppose  that  after  thoughtful 
consideration  they  should  feel  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  they  alone  are 
"the  elect."  Let  us  hope  that  with 
broadening  sentiment  they  are  more 
and  more  realizing  that  there  are 
saints  and  sinners  in  their  own  num- 
ber, as  well  as  in  all  denominations 
and  as  well  as  in  the  world;  and  that 
"the  Lord'  knoweth  them  that  are  his" 
and  will  care  for  them  regardless  of 
denominational  lines. 
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But  for  that  portion  of  Adventists 
which  considers  the  keeping  of  the 
Seventh  Day  of  the  week  the  all-im- 
portant part  of  Christianity,  we  see  no 
ground  for  Federation,  unless,  indeed, 
they  may  choose  to  get  about  the  dif- 
ficulty by  counting  the  calendar  the 
other  way  around  the  world.  Thus 
they  might  bring  their  Seventh  Day 
into  harmony  with  what  others  term 
the  First  Day.  Or,  by  counting  the 
calendar  in  the  opposite  direction  they 
may  still  keep  their  Seventh  Day  and 
realize  that  others  are  keeping  the 
same  day,  though  calling  it  the  First 
Day. 

Disciple  Doctrine  to  be   Voided. 

Undoubtedly  Alexander  Campbell 
was  a  good  man  with  a  great  head. 
And  undoubtedly  many  of  a  similar 
class  following  his  lead  are  today 
known  as  Disciples  or  Christians.  Un- 
doubtedly these  are  following  closely 
to  apostolic  customs  in  the  matter  of 
Church  organization,  which  in  many 
respects  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity. 
Doctrinally  they  claim  most  faithfully 
to  stand  by  the  Word  of  God  alone. 
And  one  of  their  familiar  declarations 
is,  "When  the  Word  of  God  speaketh 
we  speak;  when  the  Word  of  God  is 
silent  we  are  silent." 

But  this  beautiful  simplicity  of 
theory  our  Disciple  friends  have 
found  difficult  to  work  out  in  practice. 
Hence  we  find  them  as  strongly  in- 
trenched behind  unwritten  creeds  as 
are  others  behind  elaborated  creeds. 
These  are  inculcated  through  the  writ- 
ings of  their  standard  authorities — in- 
cluding the  editors  of  their  leading 
journals.  "Disciples"  hold  most  tena- 
ciously as  the  Bible  teaching  that 
baptism  in  water  is  indispensable  to 
the  remission  of  sins.  This  doctrine 
is  supported  by  several  Bible  texts 
which  declare,  "Arise  and  be  baptized 
and  wash  away  thy  sins";  "Baptism 
unto  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins,"  etc. 

Before  pointing  out  their  misappli- 
cations of  these  texts  let  us  note  the 
facts  that  according  to  their  theory 
all  others  of  mankind,  Christians, 


Jews  and  heathen,  who  have  not  been 
immersed  have  not  had  their  sins 
washed  away.  Consequently  such  are 
yet  in  their  sins.  Consequently  such 
are  lost.  And  lost,  according  to  the 
general  understanding  of  Disciples 
and  other  Christians,  signifies  shut  out 
of  heaven — shut  out  of  Paradise — 
shut  into  hell  and  its  eternal  torment. 

Do  our  Disciple  friends  act  as 
though  they  believe  this  teaching? 
Do  they  spend  all  of  their  time  and 
energy  and  money  in  seeking  to  bring 
fellow-Christians  into  water  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins  and  escape 
from  eternal  torture?  Assuredly  they 
do  not.  Hence  we  are  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  like  our  Baptist  friends 
they  have  not  taken  seriously  and  log- 
ically their  own  doctrines.  Rather 
they  have  assented  to  them  thought- 
lessly. It  would  appear  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  doctrinally  our  Disciple 
friends  might  easily  be  prevailed  upon 
to  abandon  their  peculiar  tenet  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  not  hinder  them 
from  losing  their  identity  as  advocates 
of  "baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins" 
and  merging  themselves  or  federating 
with  others. 

To  assist  them  out  of  the  difficulty 
we  remind  them  that  all  the  Scripture 
they  cite  in  support  of  immersion  for 
the  remission  of  sins  belonged  to  the 
Jews,  and  none  of  it  to  Gentiles.  The 
Jews  were  exhorted  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  others  to  renounce  sin,  to 
return  to  harmony  with  Moses'  law, 
and  to  show  this  change  of  character 
by  water  immersion. 

But  those  Ephesians  who  believed 
in  Christ  and  whom  Apollos  baptized 
for  the  remission  of  sins  did  not  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Spirit.  St.  Paul  ex- 
plained to  them  that  their  baptism 
was  an  improper  one — that  they  as 
Gentiles  required  an  immersion  into 
Christ  (Acts  xix,  1-7;  Romans  vi,3). 

Baptist  Union  Not  Federation. 

In  a  former  article  we  suggested  to 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists  and 
Methodists  a  union  of  heart  and  head 
as  better  than  federation,  so  now  we 
suggest  to  the  denominations  whose 
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doctrines  we  are  hete  considering. 
What  we  shall  suggest  respecting  bap- 
tism will  apply  to  all  Christians. 

All  Christians  agree  that  Jesus  and 
his  Apostles  taught  baptism,  and  thus 
it  is  written:  "One  Lord,  one  Faith, 
one  Baptism"  (Eph.  4:5).  We  can- 
not here  elaborate,  but  merely  suggest 
that  nowhere  in  the  Scriptures  is  in- 
fant baptism  commanded  or  urged. 
The  expression,  "Believe  and  be  bap- 
tized" implies  a  mental  development 
capable  of  belief  beyond  that  which 
infants  possess. 

The  original  pretext  for  introduc- 
ing infant  baptism  was  set  forth  by 
St.  Augustine,  who  urged  that  as  all 
mankind  were  going  to  eternal  torture 
except  the  Church,  it  was  necessary 
to  get  infants  into  the  Church;  and 
baptism  was  set  forth  as  the  doorway. 
All  parents,  of  course,  were  anxious 
that  their  children  should  be  im- 
mersed into  the  Church  and  saved 
from  eternal  torture.  And  those  good 
wishes  were  certainly  commendable, 
even  if  unnecessary. 

Subsequently  immersion  was  de- 
clared to  be  unnecessary  and  sprink- 
ling became  its  substitute  with  all. 
The  thought  of  preservation  from  eter- 
nal torment  thereafter  attached  to  the 
sprinkling.  Although  our  minds  have 
broadened,  so  that  comparatively  few 
believe  St.  Augustine's  presentation, 
nevertheless  the  custom  of  infant 
sprinkling  continues  with  more  or  less 
of  fear  to  abandon  it  for  the  child's 
sake. 

Who  will  dispute  that  St.  Paul's 
words  of  Romans  6:3-5  are  the  clear- 
est presentation  of  the  import  of  bap- 
tism furnished  us  in  the  Bible?  The 
passage  is  cited  in  proof  of  every 
theory  of  baptism,  yet  it  supports  only 
one — the  true  one.  Notice  that  it 
does  not  say,  as  many  suppose,  So 
many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  water. 
It  does  say,  "So  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  bap- 
tized into  his  death."  Is  there  not  a 
difference?  That  difference  is  the  ex- 
planation of  all  our  difficulty  on  this 
subject.  The  clearing  of  it  away  fur- 


nishes the  foundation  for  harmony  be- 
tween all;  and  not  merely  for  har- 
mony, but  for  union  amongst  all 
classes  of  consecrated  Christians. 

Baptism  Into  Christ's  Death. 

Consider  the  passage  critically. 
First,  immersion  into  Christ  signifies 
to  the  justified  believer  his  immersion 
into,  his  burial  into,  the  Body  of 
Christ  as  a  member  of  "the  Church 
which  is  his  Body"  (Eph.  1:22,  23). 
The  Apostle  sets  forth  clearly  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Church  and  the 
world  and  between  the  salvation  of 
the  Church  and  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  The  Church  are  "the  elect" 
of  the  Lord,  called  and  chosen;  and 
if  faithful,  they  will  be  members  of 
the  glorious  Church  beyond  the  vail. 
She,  as  the  Bride  of  Christ,  will  be 
His  companion  and  Queen  during  the 
Mediatorial  reign  of  glory  for  the 
blessing  of  the  world — for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  non-elect. 

St.  Paul  not  only  tells  us  of  our 
need  to  be  thus  immersed  into  mem- 
bership in  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  he 
proceeds  to  tell  us  how  that  member- 
ship can  be  brought  about.  The 
words,  "Baptism  into  his  death"  ex- 
plain the  matter.  How  strange  that 
we  ever  thought  these  words  signified 
water  immersion!  Our  eyes  are  now 
opened!  Plainly,  now,  we  see  that 
"into  his  death"  signifies  our  partici- 
pation with  our  Lord  Jesus  in  suffer- 
ing for  righteousness,  in  self-denials, 
self-sacrificings  of  the  same  character 
as  those  endured  by  the  Master. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  whole 
world  suffers  pain,  sorrow,  disappoint- 
ment, etc.;  yet  our  Lord  suffered  dif- 
ferently from  all  others,  and  our  dying 
must  correspond  to  his.  He  suffered, 
the  Just  for  the  unjust.  The  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled  One  laid  down  his 
life  sacrificially,  voluntarily,  joyfully. 
And  we,  to  share  in  his  death,  to  be 
"baptized  into  his  death,"  must  do  the 
same. 

True,  Jesus  was  spotless,  while  we 
are  members  of  the  fallen  race.  But 
we  are  justified  through  faith  in  his 
blood.  And  hence  we  have  in  the 
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Divine  sight  through  him  a  standing 
of  human  perfection  or  justification. 
This  standing  is  granted  to  us  or  im- 
puted to  us  for  the  very  purpose  of 
permitting  us  to  sacrifice  our  human 
rights  and  earthly  interests  as  he  sac- 
rificed his.  The  "elect"  are  to  be 
dead  with  him,  that  in  the  resurrec- 
tion they  may  live  with  him  and  be 
like  him  and  share  his  glory,  honor 
and  immortality.  By  consecration  we 
present  our  bodies  living  sacrifices 
holy  and  acceptable  to  God,  as  the 
Apostle  declares  (Rom.  12:1).  Thus 
we  are  "immersed  into  his  death"  and 
thus  we  bcome  members  of  his  body. 
Whoever  fails  to  be  thus  immersed 
into  Christ's  death  will  fail  of  the 
membership  in  his  Body — will  fail  to 
be  of  his  elect  Church,  his  Bride.  The 
difference  between  being  dead  with 
Adam  and  being  dead  with  Christ  is 
very  great.  By  nature  we  are  all  dead 
with  Adam.  He  was  a  sinner,  con- 
demned. We  as  his  offspring  are  the 
same.  It  was  necessary  therefore  that 
we  should  by  faith  be  lifted  out  of 
this  condition  of  death  with  Adam,  in 
order  that  by  consecration  of  all 
earthly  interests  we  might  become 
dead  with  Christ.  Thus  we  share 
with  him  his  sacrificial  death  and,  by 
participation  in  "his  resurrection," 
will  also  become  sharers  of  his  King- 
dom glory. 

Jesus'    Baptism  Ended  on  the  Cross. 

Ridding  ourselves,  then,  of  the  un- 
scriptural  theory  of  an  eternal  torment 
awaiting  the  non-elect,  may  not  all 
Christians  perceive  the  reasonableness 
of  the  Divine  proposition  to  bless  the 
world  through  the  elect  ?  As  Jesus  by 
his  sacrifice  was  made  Head  of  the 
Church,  so  all  who  will  be  his  mem- 
bers must  share  his  spirit  of  self-sac- 
rifice— death  to  the  world  and  earthly 
interests.  Only  such  may  share  with 
him  in  his  Messianic  Kingdom  work 
of  blessing,  uplifting,  instructing,  as- 
sisting all  of  the  non-elect. 

Many  of  the  non-elect  under  the 
fuller  light  and  better  opportunities 
of  the  Mediatorial  reign  will  turn  from 


sin  to  righteousness,  from  death  to 
life  eternal.  This  "baptism  into 
death"  with  its  blessed  reward  ex- 
cludes none  of  any  denomination.  It 
includes  in  the  Church  of  the  elect 
those  of  every  denomination  and  of 
no  denomination  who  comply  with  its 
conditions  of  faith  and  obedience  and 
consecration  unto  death. 

Was  not  this  our  Lord's  baptism  as 
he  described  it?  Just  before  his  cru- 
cifixion he  said,  "I  have  a  baptism  to 
be  baptized  with,  and  how  I  am  strait- 
ened (troubled)  until  it  be  accom- 
plished!" His  baptism  dated  from 
his  consecration  at  Jordan,  but  it  was 
not  fully  "accomplished"  until  on  the 
cross  he  cried,  "It  is  finished" — his 
baptism  into  death  was  finished. 

Was  not  this  baptism  into  death 
what  he  referred  to  when  speaking  to 
his  disciples?  James  and  John  re- 
quested that  they  might  sit  on  his 
right  and  left  hand  in  the  Kingdom. 
In  reply  Jesus  said,  "Are  ye  able  to  be 
baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with?"  Surely  he  did  not 
refer  to  a  water  immersion!  Surely 
he  did  refer  to  his  baptism  into  death, 
and  meant  his  Apostles  to  understand 
that  only  by  sharing  in  his  baptism 
into  death  could  they  hope  to  sit  with 
him  in  his  Throne  (Mark  10:37). 

With  this  reasonable,  logical,  Scrip- 
tural view  of  baptism  before  our 
minds  which  of  us  would  be  inclined 
to  dispute  over  the  form  of  the  sym- 
bol or  in  respect  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  should  properly  use  the  sym- 
bol? Surely  none  would  claim  that 
infants  could  thus  believe  and  thus 
consecrate  to  death!  Surely  all  would 
agree  that  a  symbolical  immersion 
into  water  such  as  was  practised  by 
the  early  Church,  according  to  all  the 
records,  would  be  the  most  reason- 
able, most  beautiful,  most  appropriate 
method  of  symbolizing  the  real  bap- 
tism into  Christ — into  his  death. 

Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  content 
merely  to  federate!  Let  us  unite  our 
hearts  and  heads  and  hands  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Body  of  Christ;  let  us  be 
baptized  with  his  baptism,  into  his 
death ! 


U.  S.  Sloop-of-War  Omaha  in  1885. 

f!\o  OU1  Omnhn 

By  Arthur  H.  Dutton 

Formerly  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Navy. 


PASSENGERS  on  bay  steamers 
and  on  the  steam  and  electric 
trains  running  to  San  Rafael 
have   often  noticed   an   unat- 
tractive old  hulk  lying  off  San  Quentin, 
suggestive  of  a  small  Noah's  ark.    Its 
masts  are  but  light  spars,  its  deck  is 
housed  over  and  its  black  hull  is  se- 
curely moored  by  heavy  chain  cables. 
Day  after  day,  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year  this  old    vessel    lies 
there. 

It  is  the  quarantine  hulk  Omaha, 
upon  it  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  service 
places  immigrants  found  afflicted  with 
infectious  diseases. 


To  this  service  has  been  relegated1 
what  was  once  one  of  the  proudest  lit- 
tle vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
the  sloop-of-war  Omaha,  and  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  serve  in  the  Omaha  when  it 
was  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  a  spick- 
and-span  warship,  with  glittering 
bright  work,  white  decks  and  awnings, 
everything  new,  for  in  1885,  when  I 
was  a  midshipman  upon  it,  the  Omaha 
had  just  left  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,. 
navy-yard,  where  it  had  been  rebuilt 
and  fitted  out,  with  every  appliance 
the  latest  pattern  of  that  period  for  a 
vessel  of  its  class.  It  was  a  crack 
ship,  commanded  by  a  splendid  officer 
of  the  old  school),  Captain  (now  Rear- 
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Admiral,  retired)  Thomas  O.  Self- 
ridge,  who  has  many  relatives  in  San 
Francisco. 

Captain  Selfridge  was  a  martinet 
and  every  officer  and  man  had  to  toe 
the  chalk  line,  but  the  vessel  was  a 
credit  to  him  and  to  the  Navy.  Never 
was  there  a  smarter  ship  in  drills  with 
sails  and  spars.  The  crew  was  trained 
to  be  in  readiness  for  any  emergency 
at  any  time.  While  lying  in  port  it 
was  one  of  Captain  Selfridge's  pas- 
times to  give  a  sudden  order  to  "arm 
and  away  all  boats,"  whereat  every 
officer  and  man  sprang  to  his  post  and 
in  a  jiffy  every  boat  of  the  ship  was 
away,  with  crew  armed  and  supplied 
with  provisions  and  equipment. 

Sail  drill  was  Captain  Selfridge's 
specialty,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be 
officer  of  the  maintop — right  before 
his  eyes — at  "all  hands"  and  to  his 
close  attention  to  everything  in  the 
maintop — and  to  me — I  attribute  most 
of  what  practical  seamanship  I  know, 
for  Captain  Selfridge  knew  his  busi- 
ness and  saw  that  those  in  his  sight 
knew  theirs  before  he  got  through 
with  them. 

I  joined  the  Omaha  in  New  York. 
She  was  as  clean  and  natty  as  any 
yacht.  One  of  my  messmates  was 
Charles  H.  Harlow,  then  an  ensign, 
and  now  a  captain,  commanding  the 
flagship  California  of  the  Pacific  fleet. 
Youngsters  just  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, I  and  my  classmates  did  New 
York  as  only  midshipmen  can  during 
the  few  weeks  we  were  there,  while 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Bartholdi 
Statue  of  Liberty  from  France,  which 
the  Omaha  and  the  vessels  of  the  At- 
lantic fleet,  headed  by  the  French 
flagship  La  Flore,  escorted  up  from 
Sandy  Hook.  Just  before  sailing,  we 
participated  in  the  first  funeral  cere- 
monies of  General  Grant.  The  naval 
brigade  from  the  fleet,  in  which  I  com- 
manded a  section  of  hand-drawn  light 
artillery,  marched  on  a  hot  August  day 
from  the  Battery  to  155th  street  and 
there  stood  "at  ease"  in  the  sun  for 
three  hours  while  the  speakers  ex- 
horted patriotism. 


It  was  on  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
that  Captain  Selfridge's  skill  as  a  sea- 
man was  exhibited.  The  Omaha  was 
bark-rigged,  with  auxiliary  steam 
power.  We  sailed  all  the  way  across 
except  for  three  days,  when  becalmed, 
and  made  the  trip  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Spain,  in  18  days, 
which  was  going  some  for  a  sloop-of- 
war  under  sail  most  of  the  way,  but 
Selfridge  carried  "stun's'ls"  at  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  and  we  had  a  quar- 
tering wind  blowing  half  or  a  full  gale 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Azores. 

Upon  reaching  Tangier,  Morocco, 
we  saw  yellow  quarantine  flags  flying 
from  several  vessels  in  the  harbor,  so 
we  turned  on  our  heel  and  went  on 
over  to  Gibraltar,  for  cholera  was  rag- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean  that  summer 
and  we  could  take  no  chances,  but  on 
arriving  at  Gibraltar  the  Omaha  was 
itself  quarantined  for  a  very  peculiar 
reason. 

On  the  way  across  from  New  York, 
while  north  of  the  Azores,  we  made 
out  a  Norwegian  bark  flying  signals  of 
distress.  We  stopped  to  communicate 
with  the  bark,  and  it  sent  a  boat,  with 
as  villainous  looking  a  crew  of  pirates 
in  it  as  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  seen 
some,  to  tell  us  that  the  captain  was 
sick  and  could  not  keep  food  in  his 
stomach.  We  sent  one  of  our  surgeons 
in  one  of  our  own  boats  to  the  dis- 
tressed bark,  to  give  medicine  and 
medical  attendance.  When  the  sur- 
geon returned  he  said  the  bark,  which 
was  bound  from  Martinique,  West  In- 
dies, to  Bordeaux,  France,  was  reek- 
ing with  yellow  fever,  several  of  the 
crew  having  died  from  it  and  the  Cap- 
tain being  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
dread  disease. 

For  communicating  with  the  bark, 
the  Gibraltar  authorities  refused  us 
pratique,  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  I  and  two  other  midshipmen 
were  allowed  to  land  there,  to  take  the 
steamer  for  London,  having  found  or- 
ders transferring  us  to  the  flagship 
Pensacola,  of  the  European  station, 
then  in  England,  and  now  the  station 
ship,  housed  over  like  the  old  Omaha. 
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at  the  Yerba  Buena  naval  training  sta- 
tion. 

There  were  some  cases  of  cholera 
in  Gibraltar  at  the  time,  a  sergeant  of 
the  garrison  having  died  of  it  the  day 
we  arrived,  but  we  were  not  quaran- 
tined upon  our  arrival  at  London. 

I  remember  well,  as  we  three  stood 


on  the  deck  of  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  steamer  Rome,  while  the 
smart  Omaha  steamed  by  us  on  its 
way  to  China,  the  compliments  on  its 
nattiness  paid  by  the  British  officers 
watching  the  beautiful  little  vessel  we 
had  just  left.  But  how  different  it 
looks  now! 


Sing,  sing,  O  sing!  for  God  has  kissed  the  world; 

The  gates  of  night  shine  glorious  like  the  dawn; 
Love's  eyes,  for  human  woe  with  tears  impearled, 

Have  looked  on  Death,  and  lo,  Death  is  withdrawn! 

Glad  robins  carol  joy  where,  bleak  and  brown, 
The  empty  nest  appealed  to  Yearning's  tear; 

The  daffodils,  in  golden  robe  and  crown, 

Throned  on  their  tombs,  now  smile  at  all  we  fear! 

O  ye  bereft,  behold  the  lilies  lift 

Victorious  swords  above  the  common  foe ! 

All  tender  blossoms  o'er  the  dead  adrift 
Whisper  sweet  secrets  to  the  dust  below ! 

The  Springs  of  all  the  years  are  born  again — 
For  life  is  always  life,  life  bursts  all  bars! 

And  everywhere  God's  heart  appeals  to  men — 
In  harmony  of  flowers  as  in  the  star's. 


Sing,  sing,  O  sing!    Enraptured  prophecy 

Breaks  now  from  swelling  bud  and  quickening  sod — 

Oh,  God  Himself  is  dead  if  Love  can  die, 
And  man  is  man  wherever  God  is  God! 

STOKELY  S.  FISHER. 


"The  Stock  Exchange  from  Within." 
By  William  C.  Van  Antwerp. 

This  book  is  evidently  written  to 
meet  the  newspaper  and  legislative 
storm  of  criticism  which  is  now  assail- 
ing the  New  York  Stock  Exchange: 
it  is  a  plea  for  the  "square  deal."  The 
author  is  a  busy  member  of  the  ex- 
change, thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
system,  and  possesses  a  keen  eye  for 
measuring  the  calibre  of  its  members, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent.  He  admits 
the  moral  obliquity  of  some  of  them, 
who  stretch  elastic  rules  to  suit  their 
own  selfish  ends,  but  these  he  claims 
are  a  bare  handful,  as  they  are  found 
in  all  the  successful  callings  of  the 
world. 

The  author  explains  his  position  as 
a  champion  as  follows:  "In  the  many 
quotations  from  the  world's  foremost 
economists  that  are  here  presented, 
and  in  the  various  legal  and  historical 
precedents  cited,  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  this  book  possesses 
some  slight  value  as  a  contribution  to 
the  vexed  and  vexing  discussion  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  that  it  may  serve 
in  some  degree  to  dull  the  sharp  edge 
of  uninformed  criticism  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  and  hearts  of 
loyal  friends  of  a  greatly  misunder- 
stood institution.  The  public  is  asked 
to  disregard  the  utterances  of  dema- 
gogues and  self-seekers,  and  to  con- 
sider facts." 

Being  a  member  of  the  exchange,  the 
author  is  naturally  well  acquainted 
with  the  intricacies  of  stock  dealing, 
and  these  he  sets  forth  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly in  their  relation  to  the  law,  the 


public  and  the  broker.  The  uses  and 
abuses  of  speculation  are  also  ex- 
plained, and  a  sketchy  historical  ac- 
count of  legislative  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  nations  to  restrain 
or  suppress  speculation.  The  growth 
and  practices  of  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  Paris  Bourse  are  also 
recounted.  Reformers  may  not  agree 
with  the  author  in  many  of  his  claims, 
but  before  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  "short  selling"  is  immoral,  or  that 
speculation  should  be  restrained  by 
law,  or  that  the  Stock  Exchange  should 
be  incorporated,  or  that  an  unholy  al- 
liance exists  between  the  exchange 
and  the  banks,  take  this  chance  to  read 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  in  the 
American  spirit  of  fair  play. 

Illustrated  from  photographs.  $1.50 
net.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company,  New  York. 


"The  Night  Born,"  by  Jack  London, 
author  of  "The  Abysmal  Brute," 
"Smoke  Bellew,"  "The  Call  of  the 
Wild,"  etc. 

Every  one  of  Jack  London's  wide 
circle  of  readers  will  want  this  book  of 
short  stories,  mighty  good  stories,  with 
a  touch  of  daredevil  impossibility 
making  them  the  more  readable.  Of 
course,  no  white  wanderer  up  in  the 
Arctic  wilds  ever  found  a  beautiful 
and  fascinating  white  woman  queening 
it  over  a  tribe  of  Indians  and  several 
thousand  miles  of  hunting  land;  but 
Jack  London  makes  it  splendidly  and 
thrillingly  real.  Of  course  no  clever 
inventor  ever  flew  for  hours  through 
the  air  as  fast  as  a  carrier-pigeon,  and 
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so  stopped  a  case  of  blackmail  by 
pigeon-wireless;  but  Jack  London's 
telling  keeps  the  reader  absorbed  and 
leaves  him  with  no  sense  of  improba- 
bility. Fragments  of  the  author's  own 
experiences  in  wild  parts  of  the  world 
are  evidently  woven  into  some  of  the 
stories;  and  they  all  have  London's 
vivid  and  vital  telling.  It  is  a  book 
which  every  admirer  of  London  will 
want. 

Price,  $1.25  net,  postage  extra.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Century  Co.,  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


"The  Shadow,"  by  Arthur  Stringer. 

This  is  an  engrossing  story  of  a 
great  detective  and  his  great  case ;  but 
it  is  more  than  that — it  is  the  record  of 
an  absorbing  passion  of  pursuit,  a 
chase  which  took  so  relentless  a  grip 
upon  the  mind  of  the  pursuer  that  it 
outlasted  even  the  memory  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  tracked  his  quarry 
to  the  kill.  With  the  tenacity  of  the 
bulldog  and  the  unerring  instinct  of 
the  bloodhound,  the  "shadow,"  De- 
tective Blake,  pursues  a  counterfeiter 
all  over  the  world  in  a  chase  of  wild 
daring  and  peril — through  the  dives  of 
the  East  and  the  dens  of  Naples  and 
Southern  France ;  to  Panama  and  revo- 
lution shaken  South  American  repub- 
lics, and  back  to  the  States  again; 
here  picking  up  a  clue,  there  coming 
within  trailing  distance  of  his  man,  and 
again  losing  him  in  the  mazes  of  the 
underworld.  Two  of  the  foremost  se- 
cret-service men  in  the  United  States 
have  aided  Mr.  Stringer  in  portraying 
police  methods  and  the  life  of  that 
branded  class  who  are  "wanted"  by 
the  law.  It  is  an  exciting  adventure 
story,  powerfully  told,  with  a  finely 
dramatic  ending. 

12mo.,  302  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net, 
postage  extra.  Published  by  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


"The    Rocket    Book,    Pictorial    Non- 
sense," by  Peter  Newell. 

The  joyous  pictorial  nonsense  of 
Peter  Newell,  which  so  fascinated 
young  and  old  in  those  merry  inven- 


tions, "The  Hole  Book"  and  "The 
Slant  Book,"  takes  a  new  and  unex- 
pected form  in  the  recently  published 
"Rocket  Book."  The  rocket  set  off  in 
the  basement  of  an  apartment  house  of 
many  stories  by  the  mischievous  son 
of  the  janitor  has  adventures  in  its 
penetrating  upward  flight  such  as  only 
Peter  Newell  would  be  likely  to  con- 
ceive and  only  he  could  illustrate.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Newell  has  a  gift  that 
makes  him,  like  Edward  Lear  and  a 
few  others,  a  master  of  pure  nonsense. 
His  work  has  the  childlike  quality,  the 
quaint  and  plausible  ingenuity,  the 
whimsical  humor  that  cannot  be  imi- 
tated or  acquired  by  taking  thought. 
One  does  not  pretend  to  know  how 
these  things  are  done.  Something  a 
little  too  grotesque  in  the  drawings, 
something  a  little  to  lifelike  in  them, 
some  subtle  violation  of  the  nonsense 
spirit  in  which  they  are  conceived — 
and  the  charm  would  be  gone.  But  of 
this  there  is  no  danger  so  long  as  Mr. 
Newell  makes  the  pictures  and  wn>  -s 
the  verses.  "The  Rocket  Book"  will 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  fun  of  readers 
of  all  ages  in  the  way  that  gave  "The 
Hole  Book"  and  the  "Slant  Book"  so 
much  more  than  a  juvenile  popularity. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Bros., 
Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


"Trees  in  Winter,"  by  Albert  F. 
Blakeslee,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Director  of  Summer  School  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
and  Chester  D.  Jarvis,  Horticultur- 
ist of  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  Illustrated. 

This  book  gives  the  needed  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  trees 
to  select  for  different  purposes,  where 
to  locate  them,  when  and  how  to  plant 
them,  how  to  take  care  of  and  protect 
them  from  insects,  fungus  and  other 
injuries.  It  also  gives  the  means  of 
identification  of  all  the  more  familiar 
trees,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  in 
Northeastern  America.  Chapters  on 
the  methods  of  tree  study  and  on  the 
life  and  growth  of  trees  will  add  to 
the  value  of  the  book  for  use  in 
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schools.  The  title  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  trees  usually  should  be  handled 
only  in  their  dormant  or  winter  con- 
dition. To  one  unacquainted  with  the 
subject,  the  title  might  seem  to  con- 
fine the  usefulness  of  the  book  to  the 
months  of  December,  January  and 
February;  winter,  as  the  authors  use 
the  term,  is  not  defined  by  the  human 
calendar;  it  is  that  period  when  the 
tree  is  in  its  resting  condition.  Such 
exceptional  treatment  as  spraying  for 
leaf  diseases  are  fully  discussed.  Ten 
full  page  plates  and  over  one  hundred 
text  illustrations  elucidate  the  text. 

Cloth,  12mo.,  $2  net;  postpaid,  $2.16. 
Published  by  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York;  orders  to  Blakeslee  &  Jarvis, 
Storrs,  Conn. 


"The  Price  of  Inefficiency,"  by  Frank 

Koester. 

The  book  claims  to  lay  bare  in 
searching  analysis  and  startling  de- 
ductions national  ills  and  weaknesses 
due  to  inefficiency,  governmental,  or 
non-governmental,  and  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
other  harsh  conditions.  It  stands  also 
for  specific  remedies  for  the  stagger- 
ing cost,  admittedly  amounting  to  mil- 
lions annually,  of  avoidable  waste. 
The  author,  an  engineer  of  interna- 
tional reputation,  and  now  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  writes,  not  as  an  outsider, 
but  as  one  who  has  cast  his  lot  here. 
His  treatment  shows  the  analytical 
mind  of  the  scientist  and  the  philo- 
sophical breadth  of  the  thinker.  Com- 
parisons with  the  methods  and  results 
of  other  countries  give  force  and  point 
to  both  his  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive criticism. 

Published  by  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co., 
New  York. 


"Why  I  Am  Opposed  to  Socialism." 
Original   Papers  by  Leading     Men 
and  Women,  edited  by  Edwin  Silvin. 
The  author  has  gathered  the  views 
of  some  seventy  authors,  college  pro- 
fessors, lecturers,     reformers,    minis- 
ters,  journalists,   lawyers   and    scien- 
tists of   this   country  and   condensed 


them  into  less  than  a  page  each,  liter- 
ally the  bones  of  their  reasons  for  be- 
ing opposed  to  socialism. 

Price,  paper  cover,  50  cents;  cloth, 
75  cents.  P.  O.  Box  963.  Sacramento, 
California. 


"Art  in  Egypt,"  by  G.  Maspero,  Direc- 
tor-General of  Antiquities  in  Egypt. 
This  volume,  in  the  compact  lit- 
tle "General  History  of  Art  Series," 
published  by  the  Scribners,  is  the  only 
complete  history  and  description  of 
the  arts  of  Egypt.  And  its  six  hundred 
odd  tiny  illustrations  form  the  largest 
collection  of  the  kind  ever  assembled 
in  a  work  on  the  subject.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  The  Beginnings  of 
Art  in  Egypt,  Theban  Art,  and  the 
Saite  Age  and  the  End  of  Egyptian 
Art.  The  first  is  divided  into  Thinite 
Art  and  Memphite  Art;  the  second, 
into  the  First  Theban  Age  from  the 
Eleventh  to  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty, 
and  the  Second  Theban  Age  from  the 
Eighteenth  to  the  Twenty-first  Dy- 
nasty. The  third  is  followed  by  an 
excellent  index.  The  author  says  in 
his  preface:  "I  have  tried  as  far  as 
possible  to  reproduce  and  to  appreci- 
ate only  things  I  have  myself  seen  and 
handled,  and  the  good  fortune  which 
made  me  twice  the  director  of  the  ser- 
vice of  antiquities  has  greatly  facili- 
tated my  task.  .  .  .  Egyptian  art  is 
no  longer  the  exclusive  domain  of  a 
privileged  few.  Artists — painters, 
sculptors,  architects — blind  at  first  to 
its  merits,  have  come  of  late  years  to 
perceive  and  feel  them  keenly;  the 
admiration  it  inspires  increases  with 
closer  study." 


New  Scribner  Publications. 

Price  Collier,  Henry  James,  James 
Huneker,  William  T.  Hornaday  and 
Linda  Hull  Lamed  are  among  the 
most  notable  writers  who  contribute 
works  of  non-fiction  to  the  spring  list 
of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Henry 
James'  book,  called  "A  Small  Boy  and 
Others,"  is  concerned  with  his  own 
childhood  and  that  of  his  brother,  Wil- 
liam James.  Price  Collier's  new  book 
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is  "Germany  and  the  Germans,"  a  pre- 
sentation of  that  nation  as  sharp  and 
clear-cut  as  "England  and  the  Eng- 
lish." James  Huneker  contributes 
"The  Pathos  of  Distance,"  a  series  of 
studies  of  artists,  writers  and  current 
questions,  in  his  familiar  style.  The 
title  of  Mr.  Hornaday's  book,  "Our 
Vanishing  Wild  Life:  Its  Extermina- 
tion and  Preservation,"  sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  nature.  Mrs.  Larned's  book, 
"The  New  Hostess  of  To-Day,"  com- 
prises the  substance  of  her  earlier 
work,  "The  Hostess  of  ToDay,"  but 
it  is  actually,  if  not  technically,  a  new 
work,  very  much  larger  than  the  other 
and  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


"Tapestries :  Their  Origin,  History  and 

Renaissance."     By  George     Leland 

Hunter. 

A  large  paper  edition  on  Normandy 
vellum,  with  uncut  pages,  8^x11, 
bound  simply,  in  boards  and  Japanese 
vellum,  and  boxed.  Each  of  the  550 
copies  will  be  inscribed  by  the  author.- 
Chapter  XVI  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
tapestries  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum. A  smaller  edition  of  this  work 
was  published  last  autumn. 

Published  by  John  Lane  Company, 
New  York. 


"James  Fenimore  Cooper,"  by  Mary 

E.  Phillips.    Illustrated. 

As  a  monumental  record  of  the  man, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  this  volume 
will  prove  itself  invaluable,  for  Miss 
Mary  E.  Phillips  has  obtained  permis- 
sion from  some  members  of  the  Cooper 
family  to  use  excerpts  from  letters, 
portraits  and  pictures  which  have 
never  before  left  their  hands. 

Published  by  John  Lane  Company, 
New  York. 


"A  Little  Book  of  Verse,"  by  Leila 

Peabody. 

Miss  Peabody,  who  is  the  niece  of 
former  Governor  James  H.  Peabody  of 
Colorado,  and  a  gifted  contributor  to 
the  Colorado  press,  quotes  from  Geo. 
Herbert  on  her  title  page:  "A  verse 
may  catch  him  who  a  sermon  flies," 


and  the  aptness  of  this  quotation  em- 
phasizes the  author's  own  aptitude  and 
judgment  in  both  the  subject  matter 
of  this  group  of  poems  and  their  range 
and  treatment  as  well.  Into  her  qua- 
trains bearing  such  titles  as  "Experi- 
ence," "Ambition,"  "Insomnia,"  "A 
Prayer  to  Fate,"  are  condensed  a  fresh 
point  of  view  or  a  whole  philosophy  of 
life,  while  "Evening  Song,"  "A  Spring 
Song,"  or  "German  Slumber  Song," 
touch  the  sweetness  and  sorrow  of  a 
poet's  reveries.  Poems  of  optimism 
and  hope  add  their  notes  of  good- 
cheer  to  the  author's  message,  which 
will  appeal  to  "him  who  a  sermon 
flies!" 

Paper  boards,  12mo.  Price,  75 
cents  net;  by  mail,  80  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


"Carola  Woerishoffer :  Her  Life  and 

Work." 

College  professors,  directors  of  col- 
leges, eminent  publicists,  prominent 
settlement  workers,  labor  union  lead- 
ers, and  industrial  workers  of  New 
York,  have  joined  to  make  this  little 
book  a  modest  tribute  of  appreciation 
of  the  noble  and  helpful  character  of 
Carola  Woerishoffer,  who,  as  a  sim- 
ple volunteer,  joined  the  cause  "to 
learn  and  to  help"  improve  social  con- 
ditions in  Manhattan.  Miss  Woeris- 
hoffer entered  the  settlement  and  labor 
movements  shortly  after  she  had  grad- 
uated from  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Thereafter  all  the  energy  of  her  in- 
tense character  was  devoted  to  amelio- 
rating industrial  injustice.  She  ren- 
dered substantial  work  in  investigat- 
ing the  horrible  Triangle  fire,  in  the 
shirt  waist  strike,  in  gathering  practi- 
cal evidence  required  by  the  Consum- 
ers' League  in  its  searching  investiga- 
tions. As  Miss  Woerishoffer  was  very 
wealthy,  she  was  able  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  cause  in  great  and  almost 
hopeless  crises,  all  in  an  effacing 
Christian  spirit.  Her  tireless  labor 
"to  learn  and  to  help"  was  cut  short 
in  an  automobile  accident  while  mak- 
ing important  investigations  for  the 
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Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration. 
Ida  Tarbell  has  written  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  as  an  introduction  to  the 
little  volume. 

Published  by  the  class  of  1907  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Miss  Foster, 
Greenwich  House,  26  Jones  street, 
New  York. 


"The  Violet  Book."     By    D.     Allen- 
Brown. 

Two  young  women,  who  have  made 
wonderful  experiments  with  their  vio- 
let nurseries,  give  us,  in  this  little 
manual,  the  garnered  wisdom  of  about 
nine  years  of  work  as  violet  growers. 
They  have  elaborated  a  kind  of  violet 
calendar,  noting  the  operations  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  violet  farm  through- 
out the  months.  The  book  has  the 
charm  of  perfect  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, and  the  value  of  the  first  essential 
for  a  theoretical  treatise — knowledge 
born  of  practical  experience  and  effort. 
Illustrated  with  ten  plates  in  color. 
Published  by  John  Lane  Co.,  New 
York. 


"The  Mystery  of  the  Barranca,"     by 

Herman  Whitaker,  author  of  "The 

Planter." 

A  story  of  present-day  Mexico,  mir- 
roring the  resentment  felt  by  the 
Mexicans  at  the  advent  of  the  gringo 
and  his  methods.  Two  young  Ameri- 
can engineers  developing  a  mine  are 
in  constant  danger  from  their  neigh- 
bors, which  is  not  lessened  by  the  in- 
terest that  the  niece  of  a  rich  land- 
owner takes  in  them.  The  breaking 
of  the  great  Barranca  dam  brings  all 
the  influences  for  and  against  the  for- 
eigners to  a  climax. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York. 


"The  Life  and  Letters  of  William  Cob- 

bett  in  England  and  America."    By 

Lewis  Melville. 

This  biography  is  based  mainly  up- 
on unpublished  correspondence,  gath- 
ered from  many  sources,  including  let- 
ters to  Queen  Caroline,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, Talleyrand,  Pitt  and  many 
others.  This  is  the  first  exhaustive 
biography  of  a  man  who,  "born  at  the 
plough-tail,"  raised  himself  to  a  posi- 
tion from  which  for  years  he  exercised 
an  influence  as  far-reaching  as  that  of 
any  personage  in  the  kingdom. 

In  two  volumes,  with  two  photogra- 
vures and  numerous  other  illustrations. 
Published  by  John  Lane  Company, 
New  York. 


Important  Books  of  1912. 

On  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion's just  issued  list  of  most  import- 
ant books  of  1912 — from  the  stand- 
point of  desirability  of  purchase  for 
the  small  library — are  included  Helen 
Nicolay's  "Personal  Traits  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  Jean  Webster's  "Daddy 
Long  Legs,"  Alice  Hegan  Rice's  "A 
Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill,"  and  Jack 
London's  "Smoke  Bellew." 


"The  Story  of  Panama." 

The  Century  Company  is  soon  to 
publish  "The  Story  of  Panama."  The 
author  is  Farnham  Bishop,  son  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission; and  the  book  is  written  there- 
fore with  authority.  The  book  gives 
not  only  the  detailed  story  of  the  pres- 
ent vast  undertaking,  but  the  interest- 
ing history  of  the  canal  zone  up  to  the 
time  the  United  States  began  work 
there.  The  complete  and  readable 
narration  will  be  lavishly  illustrated. 
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The 

Soap 

that  is 

All  Soap 

Unmixed    with    Water 

Solid   Value 

Water  is  cheap.    That  is  why  you  get  so  much  of  it  in 
common  toilet  soaps. 

Pears  is  all  pure  soap  in  every  particle,  so  that  although  its 
first  cost  may  be  a  trifle  more  than  that  of  the  ordinary  soap, 
it  lasts  so  long  that  its  ultimate  cost  is  very  much  less. 

Thus,  as  a  matter  of  economy  alone,  it  possesses  un- 
doubted advantages  over  the  low  priced  soaps,  composed  of 
water  and  low  grade  materials  which  injure  the  skin. 

Other   Value 

Being  waterless,  Pears  never  dries  up — never  shrinks.  It 
remains  hard  all  through,  in  any  climate,  and  will  wear  as  thin 
as  a  sixpence. 

Another  point  of  value  is  that  being  of  such  purity  and 
efficacy  in  every  particle,  a  very  little  of  it  gives  a  sufficient 
profusion  of  lather  for  toilet  or  bath,  while  in  regard  to 
cleansing  and  beautifying  properties,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  saponaceous  products  to  equal  Pears,  which  is 
matchless  for  the  complexion. 

Pears'  Soap 

The    Soap    That    Lasts    Twice    as    Long    as     Ordinary    Soaps 
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John  Fox  Jr.'s 

New  Novel 

The  Heart  of  the  Hills 

Now  On  Sale  at 


Like 
"The 
L  i  t't  1  e 
Shepherd 
of  the  Hills" 
and  "The 
Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine, 
this  is  first  of  all  a 
tale  of  the  Kentucky 
mountaineers.  But 
here,  they  are,  by 
force  of  circum- 
stance, thrown  into 
contact  with  the 


SHKfrHE  HEART 
OF  THE  HILLS 


"By  JOHN  F 


Every  Book-Store 

and 
News-Stand 

in  the 

United  States  and 
Canada 


people  of  the  lowlands  in  a 
way  that   results   in  striking 
effects  and  moving  situations. 
Jason  Hawn  and  Mavis  are  true 
children   of   mountain   and   pine- 
forest;  Majorie  and  Gray  Pendleton 
of  plantation  and  blue-grass  meadow. 
They  meet  in  childhood,  and  through 
the  turbulence  of  a  time  that  sets  their 
peoples   against    each  other  and  mingles 
them  together,  their  careers  are  so  interwoven 
as  to  bring  out,  in  the  telling,  all  the  writer's 
extraordinary  talent. 


Illustrated  by 

F.C.  YOHN 


PRICE: 
&1.35  net 
By  mail 

&1.44 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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BEST  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Add  a  Teaspoonful  to  a  Cup  of  Salad- 
Dressing  ;  a  Tureen  of  Soup ;  or  Pour 
it  Over  a  Rarebit,  a  Steak,  or  Fish. 

LEA&PERRINS' 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL,    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Used  by  all  Chefs  in  Leading  Clubs,  Hotels  and 
Restaurants.  Have  a  Bottle  on  the  Table  as  well 
as  in  the  Kitchen.  It  Adds  that  Final  Touch 
of  Rare  Flavor  to  Many  Dishes.  Try  It! 

SOLD     BY     GROCERS     EVERYWHERE 


COMFORT      SERVICE      SCENERY 

ON    THE 

WESTERN   PACIFIC 

Are   Unequalled 
A  Wonderway  Through  Pictureland 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER  ROUTE 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
ANY  WESTERN   PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

•45  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.     Phone  Suiter  1661. 

MARKET  STREET   FERRY   DEPOT.      Phone   Kearny  4980. 

1S2t  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND.     Phone  Oakland  182. 
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Murphy  House  Varnishes 
bring  Quick  Sales  and 
Big  Rents — and  Save 
Re-varnishing  Costs. 


A  Western  Builder  writes  us  that  he  uses 
our  Transparent  Varnishes  as  an  Investment. 

He  says  his  Elegant  Finishes  are  a  recognized 
factor  in  Selling  and  Renting:  that  people  have 
learned  the  lasting  power  of  these  varnishes  and 
want  them. 

He  sells  on  the  Installment  Plan;  and  he  says 
that  if  a  buyer  fails  and  a  house  is  taken  back,  the 
Finish  is  still  there,  O.  K.,  ready  for  the  next 
buyer. 

Murphy  Goods  are  handled  by  the  following  Pacific  Coast  Firms: 

PLANET  PAINT  COMPANY.  Los  Angeles.  RASMUSSEN     fie     CO..    Portland 

WATERHOUSE  fie  LESTER  CO..  Los  Angeles. 
C.    G.    CLINCH    fie  CO.,    San    Francisco  Sacramento,    San    Francisco,  Oakland,    San   Jose 


T.  Murphy   Varnish    Company        VA$5. 

FRANKLIN    MURPHY,  President  CHICAGO, 

Longest  Associated  with  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada  ILLS. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 
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if. 00  brings 
1— this  cut 

[lass  water  set 
o  vour  home. 


Ont-qn»rt 
water  piteher 
•ix  hall-pint 
glauei,  14- 
Inr.b  Beveled 
Mirror. 


ONLY 


$1.1 


THIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

is  unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  In 
sverv  particular.  Order  quick—  allotment  is  small.  Send  $1.00  for  on» 
rea/s  subscription  to  COMMON  -SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
rou  may  pay  $1  00  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
payments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  Is  to  introduce 
the  Magazine  into  every  home.  Address  Dcpt.  76. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

A  Perfect  Tlme« 
Keeper.    Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  InlaidWoodsof  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  ana  use- 
ful  an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home—  on  such  easy  terms  — 
mail  us  Ji.oo  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription  to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
aflerwirdB  you  may  pay  $1.00  a 
month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
and  the  magazine. 


Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 

pt.  75.  91  Library  Court.  ">«c«£ 


Dept 


ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 


DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading.  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila, 


88    FIRST    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Kearny   392. 


Realize  your  ambitionsi  Grip  success!  Here's  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  make  an  easy  start.  Send  for  one  of 
our  money  making  B.  B.  Vacuum  Cleaners  on 


30  Days'  Trial 


Try  out  the  proposition  30  days— see  how  much  there  is 
in  it.  It's  the  very  opening  you  ve  been  looking  for.  One 
of  the  most  wonderful  money  making  propositions  ever 
invented.  The  headline  is  conservative — »15  to  $3O  a 
day  should  be  easily  made.  Some  work  three  machines- 
operate  one  themselves— hire  men  to  work  the  others. 
They  make  big  profits  from  others  labor. 

Big  Demand  for  Professional 
Vacuum  Cleaners 

Every  home   has  to  be  repeatedly  cleaned.    Everybody 
now  wants  vacuum  cleaning.    It's  the  new,  easier,  better 
way  of  cleaning.    Nobody   wants  to  tear  up  carpets  and 
rugs  and   pound  them  to  pieces.    There's  a  big  demand 
for  the  man  who  can   clean  the  whole  house — rugs,  mat- 
tings, carpets,  mattresses,  pillows,  portierest  curtains, 
upholstered  furniture,  etc. — do  the  whole  <ob  in  a  few 
hours  without  turning  the  house  upside  down.    One 
man  can  clean  ordinary  home   in  four  hours.    O.  A. 
Rainbow,    Mei.,   writes,    "The    B.   B.    does  all   you 
claim.    It   will   kHock  out   from   «8O  to  985  In  si.v 
hours  easy." 

One  woman  engages  you — then  next  door  neighbor." 

So  is  goes.     Think  of  the  homes  that  need  cleaning-' 

churches,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  hotels,  etc.— extra  big  jobs 

f  and  extra  big  money.    You  should  be  busy  as  a  bee.  Work! 

is  easy  and  fascinating.    Always  a  crowd  around  your 

machine.    They  advertise   you.     You  get   phone  calls — 

business — business— business— all  the  time.     \Vhen  money 

is  earned— It's  yours— all  of  It.    A.  W.  Staley,  111.,  writes, 

"It  is  the  greatest  dirt  puller  I  ever  saw.    I  can  make 

$20  a  day  with  It  which  I  think  is  good  for  the  invest- 

nieiit.    I  have  three  or  four  regular  customers  by  the 

month." 

Let  Your  Profits  Pay  For  Machine 

We  sell  for  cash  or  on  installments.  You  should  earn 
money  from  first  day.  When  payment  .comes  due,  pay 
It  out  of  your  profits.  The  B.*B.  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  a 
wonder — simple — reliable — complete.  ^as  a"  'he  latest 
attachments  and  improvements  off  best  quality.  Pro- 
tected by  Kenney  basic  patents.  We  are  glad  to  send 
it  on  30  days'  trial.  We  know  it  will  make  good. 

Send  today  for  free  boob  and  full  particulars  regard- 
liiu  our  30  days'  trial.  A  8-cent  stamp  brings  It.  We 
tell  you  how  to  start— how  to  get  business  and  make  a  suc- 
cess. Now  is  the  time  to  start.  Be  ready  for  the  wiring 
rush.  Remember  you  might  just  as  well  make  82500  to 
$3000  or  more  this  year. 

McCreery  Mfg.  Co.  940  Door  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


New — Useful 

A    GREAT   SUBSCRIPTION    OFFER 


Pulls  the  nail  out 
straight  without  a 
block. 


OUT 


Double  Claw 
Hammer 

Nails  higher  without  a  strain. 
Worth    ten    times    more     than     the 

common  hammer. 
It  holds    the    nail     to    start    driving 

high,  low  down  or  far  across. 

RETAILS   FOR  $1.60 

Special  Offer— Subscribe  for  Overland 
Monthly  for  one  year  and  get 

BOTH   FOR    $2.00 

Overland  Monthly  for  one  year  fl.SO  ,   dl*O  A  A 
Double  Claw  Hammer  reg.  price  l.50v  «]P*J.UU 

Fill  in  the  following  order  and  receive 
Overland  Monthly  Tor  one  year  and  Double 
Claw  Hammer 

BOTH  FOR  $2.00 


DRIVE 


SPECIAL    OFFER 

Publisher  Overland  Monthly 
21  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

For  Two  Dollars  enclosed  send  Overland  Monthly  for  on«  yfear    and   one 
Double  Claw  Hammer  to  the  following  address  : 

NAME   

ADDRESS     

Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


Read  this  FREE  Health  Book 

Learn  more  about  Oxypathy,  the  new  scientific  treatment  which  cures  without  drugs 
or  doctor  bills.     If  you  are  sick  or  suffering  it  is  because  of  poisonous  waste  in 
your  blood.  If  you  would  be  well  again  you  must  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  the 
mission  of  Oxygen  to  destroy  them.     Hence  Oxygen  is  Nature's  specific  for 

disease.    When  sick,  what  you  need  is  not  more  poison  in  the  form  of  drugs,  but  more  oxygen. 


" 


Get  our  Free  72-page  book,  "Nature's  Royal  Road  to  Health 

and  learn  about  this  new  treatment.    It  also  reveals  the  secret  of  the  drug  evil.    Pages  37-41  tell 
what  (he  greatest  physicans  have  said  of  their  own  medicine.     All  this  information  free. 
Send  for  the  book  today.     It  may  be  your  turning  point  from  sickness  to  health. 

THE  OXYPATHOR  COMPANY.  218  Pearl  Street.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


CAMERA  OWNERS 


If  you  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  a  beautiful, 
practical,  interesting,  modern  photographic  mag- 
azine, written  and  edited  with  the  purpose  of 
leaching  all  photographers  how  to  use  their 
materials  and  skill  to  the  best  advantage,  either 
for  profit  or  amusement,  send  us  your  name  on 
a  postcard.  Don't  forget  or  delay,  but  write  at 
once.  The  three  latest  numbers  will  be  sent  for 
71  cents.  |1.50  a  year. 


AMERICAN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

H7   Pope   Building,   Boston,   Mass.,   U.   8.   A. 


Just 
One  Moment,  Please 

If  you  are  interested  In  Picture  Taking,   you 
•an  keep  posted  on  all  matters  relating  to  pho- 
tography  by   subscribing   to    the    lowest    priced 
photographic  monthly. 
ONLY  SO  CENTS  PER  YEAR  (stamps  or  coin.) 

Timely  Hints  Subscribe  now 

Latest  Wrinkles  Sample  Copy  Free 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    TOPICS 

147  Fulton  Street  New  York 


rouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

L  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
owdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
.rtlcle  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  Improve  the 
omplexion.  Sent  for  10  cents  In  stamps  or  coin. 
\  T.  HoDi:ina.  37  Great  Jones  St..  N.  T. 


White  Slavery  Exposed 


How  Girls  Are  Sold 

fhe  first  complete  description  of  the  workingsof  the  White 
jlavers  ever  published.  Experiences  of  beautiful  girls  in 
Chicago  and  other  large  cities  written  by  themselves— true 
ind  exciting — illustrated — contains  180  pages — every  page  a 
brill.  Order  now.  Price  SOc— coin,  money  orderor  stamps. 
iicks  Publishing  Co.,  Dept. 503,  809  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago 


L 


ET  me  start  you  in  the  Mail 
Order   business   anywhere 

[  started  with  an  idea  and  $100.00  and  made  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  18  months. 
I  tell  you  WHAT  TO  DO  AND  HOW  TG  DO  IT. 
Don't  be  a  wage  slave;  get  out  of  the  rut;  get  grit; 
get  backbone;  wake  up  and  start  NOW.  Write  and 
learn  of  my  money-making  mail  order  plans.  My 
great  FREE  book,  "How  to  Achieve  Mail  Order 
Success,"  tells  all  about  my  own  achievements  and 
how  I  equip,  teach  and  get  you  started  on  very 
small  capital.  This  book  tells  how  to  quickly  start 
in  your  home,  while  otherwise  employed.  It  is  a 
B  line  to  a  large  income.  Send  for  my  new  free 
book  if  you  want  to  start  a  mail  order  business  and 
start  making  money  now.  Address  President,  Mail 
Order  School,  Suite  2286  Brecht  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


I  have  cured  cases  of  2O  years  stand- 
infir-    Trial  package  free  by  mail. 
DR.  S.  PERKY.  Box  1860,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


^Taliforni 


IS  THE  OLDEST  AND  BRIGHTEST 

WEEKLY  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

COAST. 


Every  Woman 

is  Interested  and  should 
I  know  about  the  wonderful 

I  MARVEL  Whirling^pray 

"ie  new  Vaginal  Syringe, 
Best— Most  convenient. 
It  cleanses  in 


Ask  your  druggist  fo     . 

It.  If  he  cannot  supply 

fthe  MARVEL,  accept 

mo  other,  but  send  stamp 

for  illustrated  book — sealed. 

rives  full  particulars  and  dire 

Sons  invaluable  to  ladies. 

•  ARTEL  CO..  44  Emit  ltd  8U  HEW  YORK. ' 
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Sews  Leather 
Quickly 


Wonderful  Automatic 

Stitcher 


MYERS 


Famous  Lock  Stitch 
SEWING  AWL 


Tools  In 
tbe  Handle 


IS  the  original  and  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  invented. 
It  is  designed  for  speedy  stitching,  to  be  used  by  all  classes,  the  inexperienced  as  well 
as  the  mechanic.  Its  simplicity  makes  it  a  practical  tool  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilled.  With  this  tool  you  can  mend  harness,  shoes, 
tents,  awnings,  pulley-belts,  carpets,  saddles,  buggy-tops,  suitcases,  dashboards  or  any 
heavy  material.  You  can  sew  up  wire  cuts  on  horses  and  cattle,  therefore  the  veterin- 
arian and  stockman  find  it  indispensable.  The  patent  needle  is  diamond  point  and 
will  cut  through  the  thickest  of  leather.  It  has  a  groove  to  contain  the 
thread,  running  the  full  length  through  the  shank,  overcoming  any  danger  of 
cutting  off  the  thread  when  sewing  heavy  material. 

The  reel  carrying  the  waxed  thread  is  in  a  most  convenient  position  under  the  fingers'  ends,  so 
that  the  tension  can  be  controlled  at  will  l>y  a  simple  movement  of  the  finger*  on  the  reel  a nU  the 
thread  can  be  taken  up  or  let  out  as  desired.  This  feature  is  very  essential  in  a  device  of  this 
kind.  These  are  exclusive  features:  Convenient  to  carry— Always  readv  to  mend  a  rip  or  tear 
in  any  emergency— Tools  in  the  hollow  of  the  handle — Assorted  needle*— A  suj>ply  of  waxed 
thread— Wrench  and  screw-driver  combined.  Complete  with  instructions,  for  JKfl  OO 


Though  it  is  not  necessary,  a  holder  for  the 
leather  sometimes  speeds  the  work.  One  can 
easily  be  made  by  sawing  a  barrel  stave  in 
two— a  bolt  and  thumb  screw  inserted  near 
the  center,  and  the  lower  ends  hinged 
to  suitable  piece  of  wood. 


Illustration  shows  the  proper  way  to  start 
sewing  with  the  Myers  Lock  Stitch  Sewing 
Awl.  Note  that  the  thread  is  shortened  logo 
clear  through.  The  forefinger  must  hold  thread 
spool  from  turning,  until  needle  has  carried 
shortened  thread  entirely  through  leather. 


Prices  of  Awl  and  Supplies  Postpaid 


Sewing   Awl    Complete,    ready    for   use 
Needles,  extra  assorted 
Thread,  25-yard  skeins,  waxed 
Reels,  with  thread,  waxed 


$1.00 

each  lOc.  per  dozen  .76 
each  lOc,  per  dozen  l.OO 
each  IBc.  per  dozen  1.5O 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER! 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY.    21  Sutler  Street.   Sao   Francisco.   Csl. 

Please  send  MYERS  FAMOUS  LOCK  STITCH    AWL  and  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  for  ONE  year  to  the  following  address  for  $2  enclosed. 


Name. 
Street. 
City_ 


State. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


BISCOLA 

The  Perfect  Shortening  for  Pies, 
Cakes,  Pastries,  Bread,  etc. 


Two  pounds  of  BISCOLA  are  equal  to  Three 
Pounds  of  Butter.  BISCOLA  contains  no  hog 
fats.  Sold  at  all  first-class  stores.  A  California 
Product.  Made  only  by 

MILLER  &  LUX,   Inc. 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 


THIS    HAPPY    WIFE 

Wishes  to  Tell    You    FREE 

HOW    SHE    STOPPED 

Her    Husband's    Drinking 

Write  to  Her  and  Learn  How  She  Did  it. 

K<>r  over  20  years  James  Anderson  of  520  Elm 
Avc..  Hillburn,  N.  Y.,  was  a  very  hard  drinker. 
His  case  seemed  a  hopeless 
one,  but  10  years  ago  his 
wife,  in  their  own  little 
3iome,  gave  him  a  simple 
remedy  which  much  to  her 
delight  stopped  his  drinking 
entirely. 

She  also  tried  this  remedy 
on  her  brother  and  several 
neighbors.  It  was  success- 
ful in  every  case.  None  of 
them  has  touched  liquor 
since. 

She  now  wishes  every  one 
who  has  drunkenness  in  their  homes  to  try  this 
simple  remedy,  for  she  feels  sure  that  it  will  do 
as  much  for  others  as  it  has  for  her.  It  can  be 
given  secretly  if  desired,  and  without  cost  she 
will  gladly  and  willingly  tell  you  what  it  is.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  write  her  a  letter  asking  her 
how  she  cured  her  husband  of  drinking,  and  she 
will  reply  by  return  mail  in  a  sealed  envelope. 
As  she  has  nothing  to  sell,  do  not  send  her 
money.  Simply  send  a  letter  with  all  confidence 
to  Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson  at  the  address  given 
above,  taking  care  to  write  your  name  and  full 
address  plainly. 

(We  earnestly  advise  every  one  of  our  readers 
who  wishes  to  cure  a  dear  one  of  drunkenness 
to  write  to  this  lady  to-day.  Her  offer  is  a 
sincere  one.) 


30 


Don't  Wait  Till  The  Ther- 
mometer  Registers    B.  V.  D. 


R 


i  G  H  T  away,  get  B.  V.  D.  into  your 
bureau  drawer  and  have  it  ready  for 
duty  the  first  warm  dny. 

Be  on  your  guard  to  buy  the  genuine  B.  V.  D. 
Don't  *  'stand  for"  an  imitation,  "our  private 
brand'  '  or  the  fictitious  4  'same-thing-for-less- 
money."  On  every  B.V.  D.  Undergarment 
is  sewed 


This  Rfd  ff'oirn   Label 


You  can't  be  mis- 
led, if  you  seek 
and_/?«</the  label. 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


Accept    only 
B.  V.  D.— reject 

all  others. 


(Trade  Mark  Reg.   U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Foreign  Countries.) 

I!.   V.   I).    Coat    Cut    I'nilrrsliirts   anil    Knee    Length    Drawers, 
50c..    75c..    SI. 00   and   SI. 50  the   garment. 

B.   V.   D.    Union    Suits    (Pat.  U.  S.  A.  4-30-07)   $1.00.    SI. 50. 
82.00,    $?.00   and    S5.00   the   suit. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  New  York. 

l.o  H  Jon    Selling    Agency:     66,    ALDERMANBURY,    E.   C. 
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Rubber   and   Cotton   Hose 

Belting   and  Packing 

"Gold  Seal'   Concentrator   Belts 
Rubber  Boots   and  Shoes 

Crack  Proof  Gold  Seal  Mining  Boots 

Rubber   and   Oil   Clothing 
Sporting   and  Automobile    Goods 


R.  H.  PEASE 
President 


J.  A.  SHEPARD 
Vice-Pre»ident 


C.  F.  RUNYON 
Secretary 


R.  H.  PEASE,  JR. 
Treasurer 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
587-589-591  Market  Street 

V 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 
61-63-65-67    Fourth   Street 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 
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The   German  Savings 
and  Loan   Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868        Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member   of   the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Payment 

of  Deposits  only : 

MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  St.,  Between  21st  and  22nd 
RICHMOND  DIST.  BRANCH.  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
HAIGHT  ST.  BRANCH.  S.  W.  Or.  Haight  and  Belvedere 


December  31,  1912: 

Assets  ..... 

Capital  actually  paid  np  in  cash 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds    - 
Employees'  Pension  Fund 
Number  of  Depositors 


$53,315,495.84 

1,000.000.00 

1,706,879.63 

148.850.22 

•     59.144 


Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m..  except 
Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.  and  Saturday  evenings  from  6:30 
o'clock  p.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m.  for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 


A  Merry  Christmas 
for  that  Boy  of  Yours! 


BOYS'  MAGAZI 


•ir  •  w  nrrm 

WAI    I  r,K 

•Iflljasja* 


Your  boy's  Christmas  will  be  the  happiest 
ever,  if  you  will  send  him  THE  BOYS' 
MAGAZINE.  It  la  a  gift  that  lasts  a 
vhole  near.  THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE  is  chock 
full  of  just  the  kind  of  reading  you  want  your 
boy  to  have.  Clean,  inspiring  stories  written 
by  such  noted  boys'  authors  as  Hutch  Pen- 
dexter,  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  Wm.  Heyll- 
ger,  etc.,  etc.  Practical  and  instructive  de- 
partmentsdevoted  to  Electricity,  Mechanics, 
Photography,  Carpentry,  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Stamps  and  Coins.  THE  BOYS' 
MAGAZINE  is  beautifully  illustrated 
throughout  —  each  issue  has  a  new  hand- 
some cover  in  colors. 

edits  THE  BOYS-  MAGAZINE. 

Mr-   Can'P   ls    known    every- 
wnere    as   America's   highest 

authority  on  Athletics.    Every  boy  should  read  bis  ideas  of 

true,  manly  sportsmanship. 

Crm\.r>fiw  A  V    /VITirfc  0  FOK  OXLYt/.oo  we  will  send 

SPrl  l/ll.Urrr.K"  y°u  THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE 

iJl  LlV/lrllj  UllJJEAi  for  a  whole  year  «•/'/  a  copy  of 
the  most  useful  and  practical  book  you  ever  read,  "Fifty  Ways 
for  Boys  to  Earn  Money,"  anil  this  Electric  Engine.  This  engine 
is  a  perfect  piece  of  workmanship.  It  is  considerably  larger  than 
illustration.  Runs  1  ,000  revolutions  a  minute  on  one  dry  battery. 
Safe;  easy  to  operate.  A 
marvel  of  mechanical  and 
scientific  Ingenuity.  Send 
in  your  subscription  to- 
day. It  will  have  immedi- 
ate attention  and  the 
engine  and  book  will  be 
forwarded  at  once,  all 
transportation  charges 
prepaid.  Satisfaction,  or_ 
money  refunded. 
The  Scott  F.Redlleld  Co.| 
645  Mam  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 

TUB  BO  rs  MAOAt/Kf  nt 


A  Skin   of   Beauty   Is  a   Joy   Forever. 
DR.   T.    FELIX   GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 


or  Magical  Beautifier 


PURIFIES 
as  well  as 
Beautifies 
the  Skin. 
No  other 
Cosmetic 
will  do  It 


Removes   Tan,    Pimple*. 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash      and      Skin     Dis- 
eases and  every 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
fies detectien. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  W 
years;  no  other 
has,  and  is  so 
harmless  w  e 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  d  i  s  t  i  n- 
guished  Dr.  L/.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  foods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25a  by  mall. 

Gouraud's    Poudre  Subtile 
Removes  Superfluous  Hair.     Price  $1   by  mall. 
FERD  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jonee  *t. 
New  York  City. 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 


Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  Information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

147   Fifth   Avenue.  CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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SPECIAL    SUBSCRIPTION   OFFER  in  Pure  Aluminum  Ware 

Genuine  Pure   Seamless  Aluminum   Four  Piece  Combination  Cooking  Set 

The  Regular  Price  of  This  Set  is  $3.75 


MUFFIN    PAN   AND  JELLY  MOLD 


GUARANTEEL 
PURE  ALUMINUM 


EGG    POACHER     AND    CEREAL    COOKER 

Special  Offer  for  New  Subscriptions  to 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

4  Piece  Aluminum  Set    regular  price        -        -       -     $8.75 
Overland  Monthly  Subscription  one  year,  reg.  price      51.50 

$5.25 


.75 


PUBLISHER 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


21  Sutler  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Enclosed  S2. 75.      Please  send  4  piece   Aluminum  Set  and   Overland  Monthly   for  one  year 
to   the   following  address: 


Name. . . 
Address. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


;  SHADE 

ROLLERS 
Original  and  unequaled. 
ood  or  tin  rollers.    "Improv 
equlres  no  tacks.    Inventor's 
signature  on  genuine: 


n  proved" 


You  like  to   HUNT   and    FISH, 
You  like  to  go  CAMPING— 

then  surely  you  will  en- 
joy the  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN  magazine, 
with  its  160  richly  illus- 
trated pages,  full  to  over- 
flowing with  interesting 
stories  and  valuable  in- 
formation about  guns, 
fishing  tackle,  camp  out- 
fits— the  best  places  to  go 
for  fish  and  game,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  valu- 
able "How  to"  hints  for 
sportsmen.  The  NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN  la 
just  like  a  big  camp  lire 
In  the  woods,  wh«re  thou- 
sands of  good  fellows 
gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about 
their  experiences  with 
rod,  dog,  rifle  and  gun. 
Think  of  it — twelve  round 
trips  to  the  woods  for  a 
$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it's  like,  we 
will  send  you  the 
NAT  IONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
magazine  for  3 
1  months  and  your 
choice  of  a  hand- 
some NATIONAL 
S  PORTSMA  N 
B  R  O  THERHOOD 
emblem  in  the  form 
of  a  Lapel  Button, 
a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as 
here  shown  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin.  Don't  delay — join  our  great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping,  Nature-loving  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN  BROTHERHOOD  to-day. 

NATIONAL    SPORTSMAN     MAGAZINE 
57    Federal    St.,    Boston,    Mass. 


I)SON  Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

ft  \J  **  household  Koodi  to  and  front  ul  isolate  on  th» 
V  Pacific (feast 443  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 

7»6  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston  I  1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
114  Whitehall  Bldg.New  York  I  878  Monadnock  Building,  San 
435  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  |  Francisco 

516  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
Writ*  nearest  office 


LADIES:  Be  Strong,  Healthy  and  Beautiful.  You 
can:  I  tell  you  how.  All  about  my  famous  system 
i  >f  Hoalth  and  Beauty  and  valuable  inside  informa- 
tion free.  DORA  A.  SMITH,  642  San  Benito  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MARRY  RICH.  Hundreds  anxious  to  marry.  De- 
scriptions and  photos  free.  THE  UNITY,  STA.  D, 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE     ORIGINAL     VACUUM 
CARPET    SWEEPER 

There  is  only  ONE  GENUINE  SWEEPER- VAC,  and  the 
REASON  that  there  are  more  than  150.000  pleased  users  of 
the  Sweeper-Vac  IS  BECAUSE  the  Sweeper- Vac  DOES  re- 
move from  a  cupful  to  a  quart  of  solid  dirt  from  a  rug 
after  it  has  been  beaten  or  otherwise  cleaned,  and  with- 
out doing  injury  to  the  rug. 

A  FREE  TRIAL  proves  these 
statements  or  you  may  return  ma- 
chine at  our  expense. 

The  Sweeper- Vac  is  especially  for 
the   modern   home,  BECAUSE  it 
runs  like  a  carpet  sweeper  BUT     J 
cleans  by  the  refreshing  air 
process,  raising  no  dust. 

The  Sweeper-Vac  has  no 
motor,  requires  no  elec- 
tricity, i 

AVOID  IMITATIONS— If 
it  is  not  manufactured  by 
the  PNEUVAC  COMPANY 
ife  is  not  a  Sweeper- 
Vac  nor  is  ii  i>n>t>  Ti- 
ed by  United  States 
patent  9%,810. 

Costs  less  than  l'.J 
and  will  outlast  100 
good  brooms. 

Reliable  agents 
wanted. 


Write  for  our  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER    and    simply  say, 
"I  want  to  see  the  Sweeper- Vac."      We  will  do  the  reit. 

Pneuvac    Company,   406   Blake  Building.  Boston,   Mass. 


Detail  and  For  Re 
Illustrated    Catalogue   on   Application. 
Office  and  Factory:  1714  Market  St.,  San  Franclse*. 
Branch:    1022   San    Pedro    Street,    Let   Angel**. 
1200  S.   Main  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Don't  Wear 

A    Truss! 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  invention, 
the  wonderful  new  discovery 
that  cures  rupture,  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has  auto- 
matic Air  Cushions.  Binds 
and  draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves.  No 
lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Pat. 
Sept.  10,  '01.  Sent  on  trial 
to  prove  it.  Catalogue  and 

c.  E.  Brook*,  the  Discoverer  measure  blanks  mailed  free. 

Send  name  and  address  to-day. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,   1537  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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SPECIAL 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

SUBSCRIPTION   OFFER 


One  Practical— One  Amusing— Both  Interesting 


THIS  BOOK  MAKES 

FIGURING  EASY 
It  Is  Right  Up  To  Date 

With  all  the  accurate  short-cuts  for  manu- 
facturers, banks,  wholesale  and  retail  stores, 
contractors  and  bookkeepers. 

The  rules  in  this  splendid  book  are  all  pro- 
ven and  are  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  compu- 
tations in  numbers. 

The  author  has  put  into  this  book  the  in- 
formation and  rules  in  actual  use  in  the  fore- 
most manufacturing  and  mercantile  offices  of 
the  large  cities,  for  city  and  country  use. 

FREAKS  OF  FIGURES 

A  unique  collection  of  interesting  Arith- 
metical Recreations  and  Amusing  Mental 
Diversions,  suitable  for  Parlor  Entertain- 
ments, Social  Gatherings  and  the  Home 
Circle,  for  Young  and  Old. 

With  this  book  you  can  provide  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  entertainment  at  social 
gatherings,  and  when  any  member  of  a  com- 
pany is  armed  with  one  of  these  books  the 
dullest  gathering  can  quickly  be  enlivened. 


Practical   Brief  Figuring 

Freaks  of  Figures 

Overland  Monthly,  one  year    • 

Special  Subscription 
Offer, 


-    $  .60 

.50 
-     1.50 

Total      $2.60 


$2.00 


MAIL  THIS  ORDER  NOW 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

21  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Enclosed  Two  Dollars.     Please  send  Practical  Brief  Figuring,  Freaks  of  Figures 
and  Overland  Monthly  for  one  year,  to  the  following  address: 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 
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Impure  water    causes   typhoid, 
diphtheria    and   other  scourges 

The 

Berkefeld 

Filter 

Can  be  attached  to  any  faucet 
without  the  aid  of  a  plumber. 

It    is    positively   Germ    Proof. 
Easily   cleaned  and  sterilized. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  CO. 

581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

State  Agents  Send  For  Booklet 


Hotel 

St. 

Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under  the 

management   of 

JAMES  WOODS 


EUROPEAN     PLAN 
From   $2.00   up 

Named    after    the    patron    saint    of   its    city,    this    Hotel    expresses    the    comfortable    spirit    of 

old    California    Hospitality 
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Boys— 350  Shot  Air  Ritle 

FREE 

ALL  REPAIRS  GUARANTEED  TOR  ONE  YEAR 


Model  E,   Sterling  350  Shot  Air  Rifle 

Shoots  350  times  without  reloading.  Lever  action,  round  tapering 
barrel,  nickeled  and  polished.  Automatic  shot  retainer,  walnut  stock, 
dull  finish.  Simple  and  effective.  Weight  34  ounces,  length  31&  in. 

BOYS! 

Go  to  your  friends,  they  will  help  you  get  a  STER- 
LING Air  Rifle.  Tell  your  friends  what  you  are 
doing  and  that  we  will  give  you  the  rifle  free  for 
four  subscriptions.  You  can  easily  secure  four  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Overland  Monthly  for  one  year  at 
$I.JO  each.  Do  this,  sending  the  amount  to  this 
office  and  we  will  have  the  Rifle  sent  direct  to 
your  address. 

The  Rifle  will  cost  you  nothing  and  you  can  get  subscribers  at  odd 
times  whenever  you  meet  friends,  or  better  still,  you  can  go  around 
your  neighborhood  and  get  enough  in  one  afternoon  to  receive  the 
Rifle.  Start  today.  Get  busy  and  get  a  rifle  free.  Send  all  letters 
to  Subscription  Department. 

Overland    Monthly 

21  Sutter  Street,    San    Francisco 
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GIVEN 


WORK  APRON,  SLEEVE  AND 
CAP  PATTERN 

These  three  useful  articles  are  something  every 
lady  needs.  Made  of  checked  gingham  ;  nothing 
neater  or  more  practical.  Excellent  shaping  is  given 
the  apron  by  the  front  seams  and  by  dar  ts  at  the  sides. 

{ The  straps  are  arranged 

We  wish  to    ^E?S?S*w      over  the  shoulders  fasten- 
ing to  the  beltin  the  back. 
Two  large  pockets  are  a 
useful  feature.  The  sleeve 
protectors     extend     from 
wrist  to  elbow,  and  accom- 
modate the  dress  sleeve 
und"rneath     without 
mussing  it.     Cap  Pat- 
tern may  be  utilized 
for  a  bathing  cap;the 
apron  and  sleeve  pro- 
tectors    require    5^6 
yds.  of  36-111.  material 
and  9jyd.fortb.ecap. 
You  will  be  pleased 
with  thispremiumof- 
fer,  given  to  all  new 
subscribers  to  HOME 
TALK.       Remember 
it  costs  you  nothing. 
HOME  TALK  is  a  32 
page,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated Home. Mag 
,zine.      Wiunark's 
latest    music  com- 
positions arepr  i  n  t- 
ed    each   month; 
latest  New  York 
&  Paris  fashions 
by  Marie  Helen 
King,  stories  of 
interest,    Hints 
for  Housekeep- 
ers   and    other 
valuable  items. 

HOME  TALK,  Room  712, 150  Nassau  St,  New  York  City 


Every  cow  in  every  herd  is  regularly 
examined  by  our  trained  veterinarians,  and 
must  be  absolutely  bealtby  in  every  respect 
before  tbe  milk  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 


EAGLE 


MILK 


THE   ORIGINAL 

All  herds  arc  well  pastured,  housed  in  scien- 
tifically sanitary  barns,  and  properly  fed — all 
of  which  insures  pure,  rich  milk,  from  which 
Eagle  Brand  is  made. 

Send  for 

"Where  Cleanliness  Reigns  Supreme," 
"My  Biography,"  a  book  for  babies, 

"Borden's  Recipes." 
BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

Eit.1857  "Leaders  of  Quality  NewYork 


F.     MARRIOTT,     Publisher 

A  Journal  for  the  Cultured 
Oldest  and  Brightest  Week- 
ly Newspaper  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  10  Cents  Per  Copy 
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"  SIMPLEX  " 

Percolator 

Regular  Retail  Price  $3.25 

PURE  ALUMINUM  PERCOLATOR 

With  French  Drip  Style  Liner 

Capacity  4}£  Pints   (9  Cups) 


Manufactured  out  of  very  heavy  sheet  aluminum ;  all  one 
piece:  glass  top  on  cover;  pot  can  be  used  with  or  without 
Percolator,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  teapot. 

This  new  Percolator  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  simplest 
on  the  market.  Other  manufacturers  (as  investigation  will 

prove)  ask  from  $3.75  to  $4.25,  retail,,  for  a  similar  pot,  same 
size,  capacity,  etc.  This  Percolator  is  beautifully  finished  and 
polished;  satin  finished  liner. 

Special  offer  for  new  subscriptions  to 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 


Both     for 


. 


SIMPLEX  PERCOLATOR  delivered  anywhere  In  U.  S..    reg.  prlct         -        $3.26 

and 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  one  year.  reg.  price    $1.5Q 

$4.75 


Publisher  Overland  Monthly  21  Sutte:  Sfiet 

San  Francisco 
Enclosed  $3.50.       Please  send  Simplex  Percolator  and  Overland  M  niniy  for  one  year  to 


50 


Name. . . 
Address 
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The  Producing  Power  back  of 


Motocycle 


The  factory  of  the  Indian  Motocycle  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  now 
occupies  over  seven  and  one-  half  acres  of  floor  space  and  em- 
ployes over  2,000  skilled  motorcycle  mechanics.  It  is  the  largest 
motorcycle  factory  in  the  world. 

35,000  Indian  Motocycles  of  the  1913  models  will  be  despatched  from  the 
factory  this  year  to  all  parts  of  the  Indian  "Empire." 

In  the  United  States  alone  2,000  dealers  hold  "outposts"  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Indian  and  for  rendering  Indian  service  to  riders  generally.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  ride  out  of  Indian  territory. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  Indian  "Empire"  is  due  solely  to  two  things: 
structural  excellence  and  perfect  service. 

The  new  comfort  features  and  a  host  of  other  improvements  in  the  Indian 
Motocycle  for  1913  were  the  most  conspicuous  items  of  interest  at  the  recent 
Shows  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  new  Cradle  Spring  Frame  does  away 
with  vibration  and  jolting.  No  increase  in  prices  over  1912. 

ASK  ANY  INDIAN  DEALER  FOR  A  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 


Price, 


7  H.P.  Twin  Cylinder  $250 


f.o.b.Factory 


Write  for  free  1913  catalog  describing  all  Indian  models  and  improvements 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  907  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


<  Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the   World) 


Chi 


Branch   and  Service   Stations: 

San   Francisco  Atlanta 


Toronto 


London 


Please   Mention   Overland    Monthly  When   Writing   Advertiser*. 


Preserve 

Your 
Overland 
Monthly 


How  often  have  you  wished  to  read  an  article  or  story  in  some  back 
copy  of  a  magazine  only  to  find  that  copy  lost  or  mutilated  ?  You  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  we  have  succeeded  at  last  in  securing  a  really  practical 
binder.  You  can  now  have  your  Overland  Monthlies  in  the  form  of  a 
handsomely  bound  book,  ready  to  refer  to  at  any  time. 

The  Big  Ben  Binder 


is  the  simples  .tinder  made.  The  binding  is  as 
simple  as  sticking  papers  on  an  ordinary  file 
Each  binder  holds  six  numbers  of  the  O/erland 
Monthly  complete. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  a  regular  bound  book. 
The  cover  is  of  vellum  de  luxe  and  leather, 
the  name  stamped  in  real  gold  leaf.  The  binder 
makes  a  richly  bound  volume  that  will  be  a 
handsome  addition  to  your  library.  By  special 
arrangement  we  can  furnish  you  with  this  binder 
for 


Only 


Merely  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
slip  of  paper.  Simply  say  "Send  me  your  binder. 
I  enclose  $1."  The  binder  will  be  tent  prompt- 
ly, all  charges  prepaid. 

Send   your  order  now  to 


OVERLAND .  MONTHLY 

21  Sutter  Street  San    Francisco 
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A  Motor  Car  of  Distinction 


ASK  ANY  ONE 


Design,  selection  of  materials  and  accuracy  of  workmanship 
are  the  three  greatest  essentials  in  a  real  motor  car. 

Cadillac  materials  for  every  individual  part  are  determined 
upon  only  after  appl,^,  }ion  of  definite  and    concrete    knowledge 
is  to  their  adaptability  and  fitness  for  the  functions    and    duties 
/hich  they  must  perform. 

Cadillac  designs  are  approved  only  after  the  most  severe 
tests  which  prove  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  that  they  are 
thoroughly  efficient  and  worthy  to  be  entrusted  to  uphold  the 
name  Cadillac  [and  all  that  the  name  implies  in  the  motoring 
world. 

Cadillac  workmanship  is  famous  the  world  over,  wherever 
the  science  of  mechanics  is  known.  It  is  famous  for  its  accuracy, 
famous  for  its  uniformity,  famous  for  its  standardization. 


1913  Touring  Cars,  Coupes  and  Limousines  for  Delivery 


Oakland 


512  Golden   Gate  Ave.,    San  Francisco 

P.  T.  PRATHER,   Manager 
Fresno  Sacramento  Pasadena 


Los  Angeles 
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"ELECTRIC 

SOCIETY'S  TOWN  CAR 


Society's  Town  Car 


Why  Not    Buy  the    Leader? 


The  Detroit  Electric  Clear  Vision  Brougham  for 

I'.u:;  has  many  advanced  features  not  obtainable 

elsewhere   at   any  price. 

Isn't  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  largest  and 
most  modern  factory  in  tin-  world,  devoted  to 
the  exclusive  building  of  electrically  propelled 
vehicles  with  the  largest  annual  sales,  can  pro- 
duce a  car  with  more  advanced  features  and 
better  mat.  rial  than  small  factories  dependent 
upon  parts  manufacturers? 
The  Detroit  Electric  has  been  first  in  the  de- 


v.-i..jiMient  of  practically  every  reliable  In  : 
ineiit  in  the  evolution  of  the  el- 

tioit   Kle.-tric  Clear  Vision  Brougl; 
1913  is  just  as  far  ahead  as  ever.     The  - 
arrangement  Is  unique.     No  one  is  compelled  to 
ride  backward. 


glass  rear  panels  and  wide,  d 
multiply    the    pleasures    of    * 
The  factor  of  safety  is  also  greatly  • 
Our    1913    catalog,    showing    eight    n 
full  page  illustrations  sent  upon  request. 


Coast    Representatives   of  the  Detroit    Electric 


California    Electric   Garage. ...  Los    Angeles,  Cal. 

California     Electric    Garage. ....  .Pasadena.  Cal. 

United     Electric    Garage    Co Oakland,  Cal. 

Detroit    Electric    Garage    Co San    Diego,  Cal. 

Reliance   Automobile   Co San    Francisco,  Cal. 


Woods  Motor  Co.,  Ltd Victoria,   B.  C. 


L.    J.    Kitt    Stockton.    Cal. 

Fred    J.    Kitt    Sacramento.    Cal. 

Broadway  Automobile  Co Seattle.  Wash. 

Frank  C.   Riggs   Portland.  Ore. 

Hoff meister    Bros Vancouver.    B.    C. 


Anderson    Electric    Car   Co. 


Detroit,    U.   S.   A. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS 

ON  FREE  TRIAL 


snce 


Privilege  of  Trial"  has 

been  the  policy  of  our  Company 
the  first    inception  of    the  Fox 
Typewriter  fifteen  years  ago. 

Our  willingness  to  place  our  type- 
writer on  trial—  at  our  expense— 
with  any  reliable  person,  anywhere,  in 
competition  with  any  other  typewriter 
is  evidence  of  the  confidence  we  have 
in  the  superior  construction  of  the 
Fox  Typewriter. 

We  absolutely  know  that  we  have 
accomplished  all  the  ends  for  which  a 
typewriter  is  desired  —  and  in  a  better 
way,  and  with  less  effort  —  than  the 
same  are  secured  on  other  well  known 
typewriters  —  and  we  like  to 
prove  it. 


No    other   typewriter    built — regardless   of   any 
claims   made — is  the  equal  of  the  new  Fox   Vis- 
ible Typewriter,  either  in  the  material  used  or 
in  workmanship  or  in  the  number  and  conven- 
of  its  special  features.     There  are   many 
rood   typewriters   being  built  and   sold,   but  we 
claim   for  the  new  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  that 
•ter  than  the  best  of  these,  and  that  its 
tic  features  combined  cannot  be  found  in 
ler  typewriter. 

'*   a   Tabulator,    Back   Space   Key,    Two- 
;:ibbon   with   Automatic   Movement,    both 
illating     and     Reversing,      and     Removable 
Spools,    Interchangeable   Carriages  and   Platens, 
1 1  older,    Stencil    Cutting   Device,    Variable 
pacer  and  Line  Lock  with  Key  Release 
i  speed  is  fast  enough  for  the  speediest  opera- 
>r  and  slow  enough  for  the  beginner.     It  is  ex- 
tremely Durable  and  almost  Noiseless. 


This  is  the  New  Fox 
No.  24 

"  BETTER  THAN  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  OTHERS" 


Simply  sign  your  name  to  the  coupon  and  give 
us  your  address— a  catalog  will  then  be  mailed 
you.  From  the  catalog  select  the  equipment 
wanted — style  of  type,  width  of  carriage,  color 
of  ribbon,  etc. — and  a  Fox  Visible  Typewriter 
will  be  sent  you  at  once,  express  charges  pre- 
paid, on  ten  days'  free  trial.  After  trial  you  can 
make  a  small  cash  payment  and  pay  the  balance 
monthly.  Simple  and  easy,  isn't  it?  And  safe, 
too. 


INFORMATION     COUPON 

OVERLAND 
NAME    . 

MONTHLY. 

ADDRKSS    

We    have  a    few  very    fine  samples    that  our  road    salesmen  have  used    for  a  short  time    only   for   demonstrating 
purposes,  and  on  this  stock  we  can  make  very  low  prices.    The  quantity  is  limited,  and  if  interested  write  at  once. 

FOX    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 


4812-4821    FRONT   AVENUE 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


h 


/• 
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PIANOS 

The  tone,  touch  and  magnificent  wearing  qualities  of  the  VOSE 
Piano  are  explained  by  the  exclusive  patented  features,  the  high-grade 
material  and  superb  workmanship  that  enter  into  their  construction. 
The  VOSE  is  an  ideal  piano  for  the  home.      Over  70,000  sold.     Deli; 
in  the  United  States  free  of  charge.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Liberal 
allowance  for  old  pianos  and  time  payments  accepted. 

FREE.  —  If  you  are  interested  in  pianos,  let  us  tend  you  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
that   gives   full    information. 


VOSE 


SONS     PIANO     CO. 


145  Boylston  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


The  Ammunition  You  Use 
and  the  Dealer  Who  Sells  It 

I\  every  part  of  this  country  where  there  is 
a  dealer  who  is  alive  to  the  developments 
taking    place    in   the  ammunition  world, 
sportsmen  are  <zetthi£  Remington- 1' M< 

Remington  is  spreading  faster  than  any  other 
name  in  the  ammunition  history  of  America. 

The  dealer  who  is  specializing  in  Remington-U  \h 
is  taking  the  aggressive  lead  in  the  ammunition  trade 
of  each  community. 

He  is  a  man  worth  finding  if  you  are  critical  about 
getting  uniform  and  reliable  loads. 

Whether  you  shoot  a  Remington  or  content  yourself 
with  some  other  make  of  gun— you  are  interested  in 
this  man  because  you  \\ant  good  ammunition. 

The  liiggest  name  in  the  arms  and  ammunition  world 
today  is  Remington-UMC.  The  ammunition  that  carries 
it  is  used  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other — not 
only  in  Remington  firearms,  hut  in  every  standard  make  of 
shotgun,  rifle  and  pistol  used  in  the  world  of  sport. 

The  exact  load  you  want  for  the 
kind  of  garni  you  are  after. 


Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Go. 

299-301  Broadway,  New  York 
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Victor- Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  quartered  oak 


Other  styles  of  the 

Victor-Victrola.  $15  to  $150 

Victors.  $10  to  $100 


If  the  Victor- Victrola  did  nothing  but  bring  to  you  the  soul- 
stirring  arias  and  concerted  numbers  of  opera,  beautifully  rendered 
by  the  world's  greatest  artists,  that  alone  would  make  it  a  treasured 
addition  to  your  home. 

But  besides  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters,  the  Victor- 
Victrola  brings  into  your  home  a  wonderful  variety  of  music  and 
mirth,  that  satisfies  alike  the  longing  for  musical  harmonies  and 
the  taste  for  sheer  entertainment. 

And  as  you  sit  and  enjoy  all  these  musical  riches,  you  will 
marvel  at  the  varied  accomplishments  of  the  Victor-Victrola  and 
thoroughly  appreciate  its  value  as  a  companion  and  entertainer — 
a  treasured  possession  in  your  home. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  demonstrate 
the  Victor-Victrola  to  you  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
the  combination.    There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  :oo 
Victor  Fibre  Needles, 50  cts.  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times) 


VictorVictrola 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Vol.  LXI 


No.  4 


OVERLAND     MONTHLY 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  the   West 


CONTENTS     FOR    APRIL,     1913 


FRONTISPIECES.      Scenes  In  Guanajuato,  Mexico 
ALASKAN    FRONTIER    FARMING 

Illustrated   from   photographs. 
JOAQUIN    MILLER.      (In    Memoriam).      Verse 

Illustrated  from  drawing. 
THE   BOY    I    HIRED   IN    MEXICO.      Story 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 

WHAT    NEXT    IN    TRIPOLI  .... 

MY    LADY'S    COLORS.      Verse       .... 
THE    LOG   CABIN— AN    EXPENSIVE    LUXURY 

Illustrated  from  photograph. 
A   RENO   ROMANCE.      Story  .... 

BY     DEFAULT.       Story 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  FOREST.     Verse 
"CALIFORNIA— MAY   WE    RETURN" 

CONDEMNATION.      Verse 

THE     RETURN.       Story 

A  RESPECTED  FELLOW  CITIZEN.     Story 

THE  CHRISTENING  OF  GOLDEN  GATE.     Verse 

A    CHIP    OF    THE    OLD    BLOCK.      Story 

A  PSALM   OF   HOPE.      Verse  .... 

THE   COLONEL.      Story 

ALONE.      Verse 

PROPOSED   SUSPENSION    BRIDGE   OVER    SAN 
FRANCISCO    BAY 

Illustrated    from    photographs. 
DEEP  SEA  TUGBOATS  OF  THE  NORTH 

Illustrated  from   photographs. 

TO  A  VIOLET.      Verse  

FIRE-FIGHTING    IN    MANILA        .... 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 
CALIFORNIA    PIONEER    PRINCES 

Illustrated  from  photograph. 
THE  YOUNG  WIFE  AND  THE  FAN.     Verse 
EPISCOPALIANS,    CATHOLICS,    LUTHERANS 

What   these    Creeds   Surrender   to    Enter 

the    Church    Federation    Proposed. 
IN  THE  REALM  OF  BOOKLAND 


H.  C.  JACKSON 


309-310-311 
313 


HOWARD  V.  SUTHERLAND 
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NOTICE. — Contributions  to  the  Overland  Monthly  should  be  typewritten,  accompanied  by  full 
return  postage  and  with  the  author's  name  and  address  plainly  written  In  upper  corner  of  first 
page. 

Manuscripts  should  never  be  rolled. 

The  publisher  of  the  Overland  Monthly  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  unso- 
licited contributions  and  photographs. 
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Fitzgerald  Sanders.  Entered  at  the  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Postofflce  as  second-class  mail  matter. 
Published  by  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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You  know  motorcyling  at  its  very  best  when  you're  astride 

The$ndim  Motocycle 

The  1913  models  o5  the  Indian  Motocycle  are  as  complete  and  as  satisfying  as  the  most  exacting 
rider  could  demand.  The  prime  essentials  of  Power,  Speed,  Flexibility,  Comfort,  Reliability  and 
Ease  of  Control  are  positively  superb  in  each  instance.  No  less  than  eleven  improvements  this 
year.  Twenty-nine  minor  "refinements"  in  addition.  Most  important  new  features  are  those  pro- 
viding absolute  riding  comfort.  No  jolting — no  vibration. 

The  Cradle  Spring  Frame 

is  the  greatest  of  all  improvements.  Riding  on  the  Indian  is  like  riding  on  air,  so  smooth  is  its 
running.  There's  no  strain  on  the  nervous  system  and  no  unnecessary  jarring  of  the  machine  and 
fittings.  The  "life"  of  the  motorcycle  is  greatly  increased. 

Equipment  of  footboards  in  addition  to  pedals,  on  4  H.  P.  and  7  H.  P.  "regular"  models,  is  another 
new  feature.  You  have  the  choice  of  two  comfortable  riding  positions  with  the  double  brake 
control  in  each.  You  may  use  the  pedals  merely  for  starting  the  motor  if  you  wish.  Improved 
luggage  carrier  will  commend  itself  to  tourists  and  traveling  men  especially. 

Any  speed  from  4  to  50  miles  an  hour.  Free  Engine  Clutch  gives  the  Indian  a  thousand  speeds. 
Motor  has  reserve  power  that  takes  you  up  any  hill.  Wonderfully  economical  motorcycle  to 
maintain.  No  "extras"  on  the  1913  models.  No  increase  in  prices. 

First  get  a  free  demonstration  from  the  nearest  of  our  2000  dealers  throughout  the  country.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  there's  an  Indian  dealer  handy.  Ask  us  for  his  name  and  address. 

«- !  7  K:  ?±CCS  S  \  w*~> 

Write  us  for  free   1913  catalog  describing  all  models  and  improvements 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  907  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 


Chicago 


Denver 


Branch  and  Service  Stations: 
San  Francisco  Atlanta 


Toronto 


London 
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Here  is  a  REAL  Necessity 

Needed  in  every  home,  by  every  man  and  woman,  young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor.  Something  the  bachelor,  the  house- 
wife or  the  traveler  has  been  longing  for  and  it  is  so  good 
that  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  lived  without  it. 


The  De  Luxe 
Garment  Strap 


The  wearing  apparel  of  two  persons 
can  be  hung  on  one  strap  —  your 
clothes  are  "out  of  the  way"  and  don't 
need  continual  pressing— gives  you 
extra  space  and  more  comfort  while 
traveling  and  saves  two-thirds  the 
space  in  your  clothes  closet  at  home. 
Can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
when  not  in  use. 


For  Bale  by  dealers  or  mailed  post-paid  for  FIFTY  CENTS 

!•  Guaranteed  to   Meet   With  Your  Approval  or  Your  Money  Returned 

Descriptive  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

Manufactured  By 

F.  A.  MARRIOTT,  21  Sutler  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School  of  Acting 

in  America. 
The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic   Art 

Advantages: 

Professional  Experience  While  Studying 
Positions  Secured  for  Graduates 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course 

Students  Can  Enter  Any  Time 

Arrangements   can   be   made   with  Mr.  Gerson  for 
Amateur  and  Professional  Coaching 

Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School   Building 

MCALLISTER  and  HYDE  STREETS 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Write  for  Catalogue 


Manzanita  Hall 


PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  preparing  boys  and  young 
nen  for  entrance  to  the  universities.  The  loca- 
ion  adjacent  to  Stanford  University  and  to  Palo 
Uto,  a  town  of  remarkable  culture,  makes  pos- 
lible  a  schoo'  life  of  unusual  advantages  and 
ipportunities. 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


Miss    Barker's    School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Departments.          Accredited 

Ideal  location,  new  buildings. 
Catalogue    upon    Application 

PALO  ALTO          CALIFORNIA 


UK  Right  Soap 
Habij'sSkin 
IsCuticuraSoap 

N  the  care  of 
baby's  skin  and 
hair,  Cuticura 
Soap  is  the 
mother's  favor- 
ite. Not  only 
is  it  unrivaled 
in  purity  and  refreshing  fra- 
grance, but  its  gentle  emollient 
properties  are  usually  sufficient 
to  allay  minor  irritations,  re- 
move redness,  roughness  and 
chafing,  soothe  sensitive  condi- 
tions, and  promote  skin  and 
hair  health  generally.  Assisted 
by  Cuticura  Ointment,  it  is 
most  valuable  in  the  treatment 
of  eczemas,  rashes  and  other 
itching,  burning  infantile  erup- 
tions. Cuticura  Soap  wears  to 
a  wafer,  often  outlasting  several 
cakes  of  ordinary  soap  and  mak- 
ing its  use  most  economical. 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  are  sold  through- 
out the  world  but  may  be  tested  free.  For  a 
sample  of  each,  with  32-p.  Skin  Book, 
address  'Cuticura,'  Dept.  133,  Boston. 

TENDER-FACED  MEN 

Should    shave    with    Cuticura    Soap 
Shaving    Stick.       Makes   shaving    a 
I  STICK  I  Pleasure    instead   of  a  torture.      In 
Nickeled  Box,  at  stores  or  by  mail,  25c. 


v! 
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Hitchcock  Military   Academy 

San  Rafael,   Cal. 


One   of  the  Four  Main   Halls 


A  HOME  school  for    boys,    separate    rooms,    large 
campus,  progressive,  efficient,  thorough,  Govern- 
ment   detail    and    full    corps     of     experienced 
instructors,  accredited  to  the  Universities. 

Ideally  located  in    the    picturesque    foothills  of 
Marin    County,     fifteen     miles     from    San     Francisco. 

Founded  1878. 
Catalogue  on   application. 

REX  W.  SHERER  and  S.  J.  HALLEY,  Principals 
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Safe  as  a  Government  Bond- 
Rich  as  a  Mint 

"Few  large  fortunes  can  now  be  made  In  any  "No  Investment  on  earth  Is  so  safe,  so  sure, 

part  of  the  world,  except  from  one  source — the  so  certain  to  enrich  Its  owner  as  undeveloped 

rise   in  value  of  real   estate.     The  wise  young  realty.      I    always  advise   my  friends  to   place 

man    or    wage-earner    of    to-day    Invests    his  their  savings  near  some  growing  city.     There 

money      in      suburban      real      estate." — Andrew  is   no  such   savings   bank   anywhere." — Grover 

Carnegie.  Cleveland. 

AN    EXTRAORDINARY    OFFER 

Choice  Building  Lots  at  $79.00  Each 

$1.00  Down  and  $1.00  per  Month 

Read  above  what  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Grover  Cleveland  say 
of  real  estate  as  an  ir  ?stment.  Then,  if  you  want  to  make 
your  money  work  fo  ;  :i,  write  to  us  today. 

The  wonderful  Increase  of  vcl  s  on  Long  Island  Is  one  of  the  marvels  of  latter-day  history. 
In  scores  of  towns  property  has  increased  not  only  50  per  cent,  100  per  cent,  but  In  many  cases 
1000  per  cent.  Lots  that  sometime  since  could  have  been  bought  for  a  song  are  to-day  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  A  few  years  ago,  some  school  teachers  bought  lots  in  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  at  fifteen  dollars  each;  to-day  the  lots  sell  for  six  hundred  dollars  apiece.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  a  physician  bought  two  lots  at  Long  Beach,  at  ninety  dollars  each;  last  month  he 
sold  them  for  a  thousand  dollar^  Apiece.  These  are  only  two  out  of  thousands  of  similar  in- 
stances. 

Out  of  the  sweltering,  crowded  city  of  New  York  thronging  thousands  are  pouring  into  the 
suburban  towns  and  cities  of  T.ong  Island.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended 

by  the   Pennsylvania   Railroad   ;Uone,    for   its   development.     Tremendous     engineering  works 

tunnels,  bridges,  railroads,  electric  roads — are  under  way,  Involving  more  money  than  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  What  the  bridge  did  for  Brooklyn,  what  the  subway  did  for  the  Bronx — multiply- 
ing values  enormously  almost  overnight — these  gigantic  transportation  schemes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  will  do  for  Long  Island.  It  will  furnish  the  fastest,  finest  and  the  most  com- 
fortable rapid  transit  in  the  world. 

We  are  offering  for  sale  at  remarkably  low  figures  choice  building  lots  located  at  Oak  Ridge 
Park,  near  East  Moriches,  tho  world-famous  summer  resort,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Long  Island 
Railroad.  Every  foot  of  ground  is  high,  dry,  fertile  and  healthful.  The  property  is  only  seven 
minutes'  walk  to  the  station  and  twelve  minutes'  walk  to  the  Great  South  Bay,  with  its  glorious 
facilities  for  still  water  and  oce  i  fishing,  swimming  and  boating.  For  a  summer  home  or  bun- 
galow, for  small  fruit  or  poultry  ••  :ng,  or  to  hold  as  an  investment,  these  lots  at  our  prices 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  title  U  property  is  insured  by  the  United  States  Title  and 
Guarantee  Company  of  New  Yo;  Jity. 

Our  present  price,  subject  to  increase  at  any  moment  Is  $79.00   for  a  city     lot,     20x100 
feet.     This  can  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  down  and  $1.00  per  month  until  paid  for.  We 
sell  as  little  as  one  lot,  but  we  would  advise  that  you  buy  three,  five  or  as  many  more  up      .•'  OM. 
to  ten  as  you  feel  that  you  can  afford.     To  keep  the  property  from  being  snatched  up     .•'    APr- 
by  real  estate  dealers,  we  will  not  sell  more  than  ten  lots  to  any  one  customer.          _v-'    . 

Q~       Long 

BUY  NOW.  Begin  TO-DAY  to  provide  for  your  future  and  that  of  your  <$  _  lif'ca,nd 
family.  Get  into  the  land-owning  class  and  break  away  from  the  tyranny  of  OO  Shore 

landlords.  Values  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.     If  you  buy  five  lots   ,         ._" ~'AY  9O> 
now,  you  ought  before  long  to  sell  any  one  of  them  at  what  you  paid  to-    ^  -T    i"!L*«tn  Ave., 
day  for  the  five.    DO   NOT  WAIT  until   the  gigantic  improvements  on   jy  — £?  *  x°T*: 
Long  Island  now  in  progress  are  completed;  until  prices  climb   enor-      Q 

mously;  until  the  lot  that  you  can  buy  to-day  at  $79.00  is  selling  at     .,.0  or      obligation 

$300.00  or  more.  Make  sure  of  reaping  that  profit  yourself  by  act-  ,  ,  „  Sft  .yo?r^  P^SHT 
ing  NOW.  Fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  to-day  for  our  beau-  .  fully  illustrated  booklet 

tifully  illustrated  booklet.  FREE.  fj 

The  Long  Island  South  Shore  Realty  Co.        ..     Name 

Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

•  '  Address 
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The  Advantages   of  Drinking 

BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Reg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Office 


The  Cocoa  of 
High  Quality 

lie  in  its  absolute  purity 
and    wholesomeness,    its 
delicious   natural   flavor, 
and  its  perfect  assimila- 
tion by  the  digestive 
organs. 

As  there  are  many  inferior 
imitations,  consumers  should  be 
sure  to  get  the  genuine  with  our 
trade-mark"  on  the  package. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 


Established  178O 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Typical  gateway  to  the  ordinary  M  exican  house.       See  page  323. 
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Ah^knu 


By  H.  C.  Jackson 


The  town  of  Fairbanks  is  located  almost  in  the  center  of  the  Alaska  penin- 
sula, and  only  a  few  degrees  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Mt.  McKinley,  the 
highest  peak  on  the  North  American  Continent,  lies  some  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  south.  Bleak,  barren  and  snow  buried  as  this  hyperborean  section  is 
during  the  long  winter  months,  it  is  literally  transformed  in  the  short  sum- 
mer period;  the  sun  shines  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  of  day,  and  one 
can  almost  see  plants  grow,  they  thrive  so  fast  in  a  temperature  of  87  deg. 
Fairbanks  exhibits  qne  of  the  most  unique  farming  centers  on  the  continent. 


MUCH  has  been  said    about 
the  American  farmer  in  the 
various     sections     of    this 
broad  land,  but    there    re- 
mains one  of  the  fraternity  of  the  soil 
who,  as  yet,  has  not  been  introduced 
to  the  American  public;  I  mean  the 
Alaskan  farmer  who,  not  so  far  from 
the  Arctic   Circle,  is  developing  the 
last  of  Uncle  Sam's  frontiers. 

Individually,  of  course,  he  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  frontier  farmer; 
it  is  the  country  itself  that  is  the  most 
interesting  to  Americans,  betokening, 
as  it  does,  the  possession  of  agricul- 
tural resources  in  the  North,  untouched 
and  little  known. 

As  I  have  found  the  agriculturist  in 
the  North,  particularly  in  that  section 


of  the  rich  Tanana  Valley  around  the 
city  of  Fairbanks,  in  the  heart  of  the 
gold  district,  I  have  been  reminded 
forcibly  of  the  homesteader  of  the  Far 
West  as  he  hews  his  fields  from  the 
forests  and  erects  his  log  buildings  in 
the  clearings.  True,  the  spruce  trees 
of  the  Tanana  do  not  compare  in  size 
with  those  of  the  West,  nor  is  the 
clearing  of  the  land  such  a  task,  but 
the  process  of  home-making  and  farm- 
making  is  much  the  same. 

In  the  winter  the  Tanana  farmer,  if 
he  be  married,  will  send  his  brood  of 
rosy-cheeked,  healthy  children  into 
Fairbanks,  accompanied  by  their 
mother,  to  attend  school,  while  he  bus- 
ies himself  cutting  wood  on  the  home- 
stead, and  hauling  it  over  the  crisp 
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winter  snows  to  the 
city.  With  the  dis- 
appearance of  the 
rather  light  snow 
which  falls  in  the  in- 
terior country,  his 
brush  fires  will  rise 
as  new  fields  are 
cleared,  while  as  soon 
as  the  frost  has  left 
the  ground  he  will  be 
seen  breaking  new 
land. 

The  summer  sees 
the  farmer  sweating 
in  his  potato  or  hay- 
field — sweating,  I  say, 
for  the  mercury  rises 
as  high  as  85  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  there 
is  cause  for  his  sweat- 
ing if  he  would  keep 
pace  in  his  cultivation 
with  the  root  and  po- 
tato crops,  which,  un- 
der the  effects  of  the 
24  hours  of  daylight, 
shoot  up  like  the 
bean  stalk  of  fairy 
tales. 

Swiftly  the  seasons 
change  in  the  North, 
•so  harvest  time  is  up- 
o  n  the  Alaskan 
farmer  before  he  real- 
izes that  summer  is 
past. 

A  little  later  and 
his  wagon,  buried  be- 
neath a  load  of  hay 
or  protesting  under  a 
load  of  potatoes,  may 
be  seen  trundling  into 
town  or  back  again 
with  a  load  of  sup- 
plies for  the  winter. 

Farming  in  this 
possession  of  Uncle 
Sam's  is  a  demon- 
strated success,  as  the 
number  of  home- 
stead locations  and 
the  number  of  new 
fields  being  opened 
up  yearly,  attests,  for 


The  Reckert  homestead  to  the  south  of  Fairbanks. 


by  the  experiments  of  the  past  few 
seasons,  the  varieties  of  grains  and 
vegetables  best  adapted  to  the  climate, 
the  kinds  of  soil  best  suited  to  certain 
crops,  and  the  most  satisfactory  meth- 
ods of  cultivation  have  been  deter- 
mined. 


Thus  at  the  present  time  there  are 
some  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks  who 
are  investing  thousands  in  clearing 
land,  erecting  buildings  and  providing 
for  dairy  stock,  their  experiments  hav- 
ing proven  to  them  that  they  are  not 
taking  chances  of  failure. 


The  day's  noonday  meal  during  winter  time. 


Cantaloupes  being  raised  under  cover.     Note   how  the   melons  are  sus- 
pended in  slings  from  above. 


Most  of  the  interior  Alaska  land  is 
covered  with  moss,  beneath  which  is 
the  eternal  frost.  When  the  surface  is 
cleared  and  the  moss  burned,  the  sun 
begins  to  act  on  the  frost,  although  for 


the  first  year  the  soil  is  likely  to  be 
cold  and  sour.  Year  by  year,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  cultivated,  it  thaws  deeper 
and  becomes  warmer. 

On  the  bottom  land  it     has     been 


Close  1o  Nature:  a  little  clearing  around  a  cabin  on  the  Birch  hillside. 


August  blooms  around  a  private  cottage  under  the  Arctic  Circle. 


found  that  root  crops,  grains  and  hay, 
do  best,  but  it  requires  the  lighter, 
dryer  land,  preferably  hillsides,  that 
were  covered  with  birch  or  quaking- 
asp  trees,  to  grow  a  mealy  potato  such 
as  finds  favor  in  the  market.  Properly 
cared  for,  the  potatoes  will  yield  more 
than  nine  tons  to  the  acre.  The  fig- 


ures are  from  the  government  report, 
which  cannot  be  disputed,  although 
much  greater  yields  have  been  re- 
ported by  individuals  from  favored 
patches  of  potatoes.  The  same  report 
for  the  government  experimental  sta- 
tion near  Fairbanks  shows  a  produc- 
tion of  32  tons  of  cabbage  to  an  acre, 


Flower  garden  in  a  Fairbanks  nursery. 
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80  bushels  of  oats  and  67  bushels  of 
wheat.  Not  so  bad  for  a  country  once 
known  as  Seward's  Folly,  or  Seward's 
Ice-box ! 

But  the  Alaskan  farmer  has  other 
resources  in  the  agricultural  line  that 
Nature  has  prepared  in  advance  for 
him.  I  refer  to  the  wild  berries;  the 
tons  and  tons  of  blueberries  and  cran- 
berries that  waste  each  year, ^  as  well 
as  the  raspberries  of  the  burnt-over 
hillsides  and  the  red  currants  of  the 
thickets.  In  August  his  children  may 
be  seen  gathering  these  berries  for 
the  market  or  for  home  consumption, 


celery  stalks  four  feet  in  height,  whose 
name  is  crispness  itself  (the  uninter- 
rupted growth  does  it,  they  explain), 
cabbages  of  unequaled  quality  and 
weighing  up  to  30  pounds  (again  the 
continuous  daylight),  turnips  weigh- 
ing 18  and  19  pounds,  with  other  vege- 
tables in  like  proportions,  besides 
ruddy  clusters  of  tomatoes,  canta- 
loupes and  such  hot-house  products. 

Sugar  beets  five  and  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  grown  in  60  days'  time, 
together  with  such  unusual  growths  as 
tobacco  plants  high  as  a  man,  may  be 
noted  at  this  wonderful  little  fair,  for 


Teams  drawing  thirty  cords  of  wood  to  Fairbanks  on  sleds.    The  largest 
load  is  seven  and  one-half  cords. 


the  commonest  plan  being  to  place 
them  in  kegs,  cover  them  with  sugar 
and  set  them  away  in  some  cool  place 
until  needed. 

Once  a  year  the  Tanana  Valley 
farmers  and  the  gardeners  of  Fair- 
banks hold  a  fair  at  which  there  is  the 
keenest  rivalry  as  to  who  can  show  the 
largest  and  best  display  of  grains  and 
vegetables.  And  truly  this  fair  is  a 
revelation  to  the  man  fresh  from  the 
States,  the  Chechaco,  as  he  is  known 
in  the  Nortlj.  Here  one  sees  ripened 
grains  of  numerous  hardy  varieties, 
potatoes  of  a  couple  of  pounds  weight, 


the  Alaskan  farmer  is  nothing  if  not 
curious,  and  has  the  faculty  of  wanting 
to  try  everything  he  has  ever  grown 
back  in  the  States,  just  to  see  if  he  can 
make  it  mature. 

Yes,  it  is  a  revelation  in  agricul- 
tural possibilities  this  Northern  fair, 
and  the  man  from  south  of  the  49th 
parallel  leaves  the  hall  bursting  with 
prophetic  utterances  as  to  the  Alaskan 
farmer  and  the  great  State  he  will 
build  some  day  when  his  occupation 
shall  have  risen  to  the  same  promi- 
nence as  that  of  his  brothers  of  the 
mines. 


••> 


Joaquin  Miller,  from  a  drawing  made  near  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 


In  Memoriam 


Still  as  the  hills,  among  the  hills  he  slumbers, 

Watch'd  by  the  stars  whose  messages  he  read; 
Though  he  is  gone,  his  memory  is  with  us, 

Spirit  with  God — the  Poet  is  not  dead. 
Death  takes  the  clay,  that  from  it  things  of  beauty — 

Blossom  and  tree  and  multi-color'd  grass — 
Hint  to  our  sense  through  oft-repeated  symbols 

Life  cannot  end,  though  every  phase  must  pass. 
He  is  but  changed,  relieved  from  mortal  burden; 
He  was  a  friend,  yet  never  ask'd  for  guerdon — 
Grant  we  him  love! 

Think  of  his  songs!    Remember  his  endeavor! 

Judge  but  his  best,  and  think  how  still  he  lies 
With  all  earth's  solemn  weight  upon  his  bosom, 

The  passion  quench'd  that  lit  his  sapphire  eyes. 
He  was  a  man  who  sang  to  us,  yet  labor'd ; 

He  was  a  man  who  loved,  and  who  had  heard 
Songs  in  the  dawn  that  made  him  sure  of  heaven ; 

Throughout  his  life  he  spoke  no  coward's  word. 
Others  have  worn  the  purple,  far  from  royal; 
This  was  a  king,  because  his  heart  was  loyal — 
Give  him  the  crown ! 

He  was  the  last  of  all  the  elder  singers; 

He  was  the  first  to  chant  our  Western  shore 
So  that  the  world,  the  sluggish  world,  should  listen, 

ThrilFd  to  its  heart,  to  heed  us  evermore. 
Trees,  hoary  trees,  he  knew  ye  and  he  worship'd; 

Seas,  singing  seas,  he  knew  and  understood. 
Oh,  he  was  steep'd  in  all  our  Westland's  beauty, 

Knew  its  delights  from  orange-lands  to  Hood. 
Others  may  come  and  tell  to  us  the  story: 
He  was  the  first:  be  his  the  praise,  the  glory — 
His  be  the  fame ! 
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Singing  he  pass'd  the  wondrous  wide  world  over, 

Finding  it  fair;  and  now,  though  still  he  lies, 
Somehow  it  seems  we  see  an  added  splendor 

Laid  on  the  hills,  the  fields,  the  blessed  skies. 
There,  'mid  the  stars,  where  seraphim  are  chanting, 

There  where  he  hears  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
Gather'd  all  songs  are,  when  the  light  falls  slanting, 

Hinting  of  glory.    Let  us  dry  our  tears. 
When  a  man  passes,  having  done  his  duty, 
He  shall  be  clothed  in  other  forms  of  beauty- 
Nothing  is  lost. 

Toll  not  a  bell,  nor  stand  above  him  mourning. 

He  was  for  God,  and  fearing  God,  for  men; 
He  has  but  gone  to  where  we,  too,  must  follow, 

There  to  be  woven  in  the  woof  again. 
He  was  for  Light;  he  dwells  where  awful  splendors 

Cleanse  of  their  stain  the  resurrected  souls. 
He  was  for  Love;  he  is  where  Love  transcendent 

Laves  the  white  shores  between  creation's  Poles. 
Kneel  once,  and  pray;  then  leave  him  with  his  roses: 
He  was  for  Christ,  and  now  with  Christ  reposes — 
Peace  to  his  soul! 


(\  f     * 
a  iV  fox  i  co 

By 
George    F.   Paul 


Muleteers  with  their  country  wares  in 
the  streets. 


THE  FIRST  THING  to  do  is 
to  learn  that  this  long- 
named  city  in  Central  Mex- 
ico, Guanajuato,  is  simply 
Wah-na-wah-to,  and  no  more.  It  is 
far  easier  to  learn  how  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  this  mountain  city  than  it 
is  to  figure  out  all  the  twists  and  turns 
of  its  bewildering  streets.  The  name 
itself  is  an  old  Tarascan  Indian  name 
signifying  "Hill  of  the  Frogs."  The 
streets  partake  of  this  frog-like  nature, 
hopping  gleefully  in  a  zigzag  course 
that  soon  brings  the  visitor  around  a 
whole  block  and  back  to  the  place  that 
he  started  from  five  minutes  before. 
When  airship  lines  get  in  operation  in 


Guanajuato  they  will  be  used  exclu- 
sively to  rise  from  the  gorge  in  which 
the  city  is  built  up  to  the  mountain 
heights  crowned  with  embowered 
villas.  But  until  that  distant  day  ar- 
rives, the  best  one  can  do  is  to  set  out 
with  a  full  lunch  basket  and  let  the 
streets  wiggle  their  worst.  This  would 
have  been  a  splendid  town  for  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  He  could 
have  so  confused  the  thousand  child- 
ren at  his  nimble  heels  that  two  blocks 
from  home  they  would  have  been  per- 
fectly befuddled,  thinking  that  they 
were  in  a  strange  and  distant  country. 
But  Hamelin  town  is  far  remote 
from  Guanajuato  of  the  hills.  The 
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A  type  of  the  box-like  houses  lining  the  streets 
of  Guanajuato. 


sea-mists  sweep  over  Hamelin  town; 
the  fleecy  mountain  clouds  hover 
caressingly  over  Guanajuato.  A  per- 
son might  travel  for  a  lifetime  up  and 
down  the  main  line  of  the  railroad 
through  Silao  without  ever  dreaming 
that  back  here  in  the  mountains  is  an 
old  mining  town  whose  silver  ribs 
patient  miners  have  been  picking  at 
for  over  three  hundred  years.  It  may 
be  something  of  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  these  mines  have  produced  in  that 
period  silver  enough  to  supply  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States  with  ten  shining  dollars.  Some 
of  the  gulch  mud  is  so  rich  in  silver 
that  it  would  pay  a  poor  peon  to  train 
his  pet  pig  to  wallow  in  this  mire, 
then  wiggle  home  to  be  scraped  and 


cleaned,  and  have  his  back 
well  scratched  as  a  reward 
of  merit.  In  early  days  the 
peons  took  these  tailings 
from  the  mines,  shaped 
them  into  adobe  bricks  and 
built  rude  huts  of  them. 
But  of  later  years,  when 
newer  processes  made  it 
possible  to  extract  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  ores, 
these  humble  adobe  huts, 
with  their  walls  of  hidden 
silver,  have  been  torn  down 
and  the  bricks  ground  to 
dust  to  extract  the  metal. 

High  up  on  the  mountain 
side  overlooking  this  rich 
gorge  stands  the  stately 
church  of  San  Cayetano,  a 
treasured  temple  of  riches 
built  for  the  exaltation  of 
God.  This  church  was 
planned  and  financed  by 
one  of  the  old  Bonanza 
Kings,  Conde  de  Real.  He 
was  the  proprietor  of  the 
famous  Valenciana  mine 
that  has  had  few  world- 
superiors  as  a  wealth  pro- 
ducer. The  count  always 
had  plenty  of  silver  to  jin- 
gle  in  his  pockets,  and  be- 
sides, he  had  three  old 
coffee  urns  in  the  back 
yard  full  of  this  shining 
metal,  so  it  was  no  trick  at  all  for 
him  to  build  and  decorate  this  superb 
temple.  It  was  dedicated  in  1788,  the 
year  before  Washington  became  presi- 
dent. Later  it  was  found  that  this 
massive  structure  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  richest  mineral  deposit  in  the 
whole  region.  Fabulous  sums  were 
offered  the  Conde  de  Real  for  the 
privilege  of  working  this  bonanza,  but 
he  shook  his  gray  head — the  church 
was  in  the  way.  "Ah,  but  we  will  re- 
move the  church,  stone  by  stone,  pil- 
lar by  pillar,  and  rebuild  it  eighty 
yards  from  here,  without  a  penny  of 
expense  to  you,"  said  the  exploiting 
mining  company. 

"No,  I  said,"  thundered     the     old 
count.     "Where  the  church  has  been 
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built,  there  it  shall  stand  until  it 
crumbles  away." 

Back  in  1554,  when  the  muleteers 
on  their  way  to  Zacatecas  passed 
through  the  Guanajuato  Hills,  their 
camp  fires  roasted  silver  buttons  out 
of  the  ground.  Thus  this  wonderful 
mining  region  was  discovered.  De- 
velopment soon  followed — not  a  paper 
development  with  a  high-sounding 
prospectus  and  an  army  of  white-col- 
lared clerks.  It  was  a  development 
that  stood  for  something.  It  made 
Guanajuato  of  the  hills  a  name  that 
attracted  the  famous  Humboldt  when 
he  visited  Mexico  a  century  ago.  He 
found  here  two  mines  producing  an- 
nually 4,400,000  ounces  of  silver,  or 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
American  output.  For  four  years  the 
Valenciana  mine  yielded  ore  that  av- 
eraged quite  a  bit  over  100  ounces  to 
the  ton. 

Of  course,  with  such  richness  com- 
ing freely  from  the  fabulous  mines, 
there  were  many  occasions  when  these 
bonanza  kings  scattered  money  with 
a  free  hand.  In  fact,  the  Viceroy 
Azanza  passed  a  bando  in  1800,  for- 
bidding godfathers  to  fling  a  handful 
of  coins  into  the  street  at  the  time  of 
a  christening.  Many  a  time  some 
proud  old  millionaire  has  paved  the 
streets  for  several  squares  with  silver 
ingots  just  to  add  to  the  splendor  of 
a  christening.  Does  the  church  need 
a  new  altar  railing?  The  don  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  silver  for  it  to 
the  weight  of  twenty  tons.  Does  the 
convent  need  more  extensive  gardens  ? 
Don  Manuel  will  gladly  donate  to 
them  the  $25,000  he  won  last  night  at 
the  gaming  tables,  or  deed  the  nuns  a 
piece  of  property  that  lies  nearby. 

But  if  this  city  is  famous  for  its 
mines  and  its  money-bags,  it  should 
be  held  as  infamous  for  the  system  by 
which  much  of  this  ore  has  been  ex- 
tracted. Picture  to  yourself  an  old 
silver  hacienda,  a  castle-like  structure, 
a  fortress  within  whose  protecting 
walls  one  could  laugh  and  cry  aloud: 

"Hang  out  our  banner  on  the  outward 
wall. 


A  Mexican  senorita  of  the  better  class 
at  the  water  filter. 

Our   castle's    strength    shall   laugh   a 
siege  to  scorn!" 

Picture  to  yourself  a  broad,  flat 
patio  within  these  high  walls.  Watch 
the  powdered  rock  coming  to  the 
patio  from  the  crusher  in  the  mill. 
Notice  how  the  peons  mix  up  a  huge 
mud  pie  of  silver  and  vitriol  and  mer- 
cury. Queer  stuff  this,  and  mighty 
sloppy.  Follow  the  plodding  mules 
as,  with  blindfolded  eyes,  they  tramp 
patiently  round  and  round,  hour  after 
hour,  in  this  _  splattering,  squashy, 
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poisonous  paste.  Keep  your  eye  on 
the  bespattered  peon  as  in  his  tat- 
tered rags  he  trails  round  and  round 
barefooted  after  the  floundering  mules. 
Ask  of  your  guide  how  much  this  mule 
driver  receives  for  an  all-day's  tramp 
in  this  vitriolic  mixture.  Twenty-five 
cents  Mexican,  a  princely  sum,  all  for 
him  alone.  The  mule  gets  its  nibble 
of  grain  until  the  poison  in  the  silver 
pie  rots  his  hoofs,  and  then  he  dies 
in  the  harness.  What  becomes  of  the 
barefooted  peon  ?  Ah,  but  that  is  an- 
other story. 

Though  I  may  be  miles  away  from 
Guanajuato,  yet  I  can  take  a  trip  back 
there  every  day  simply  by  closing  my 
eyes.  I  can  see  this  fair  city  rise  be- 
fore me.  I  tarry  a  moment  in  its  toy 
park,  gay  with  the  murmur  of  chrystal 
water  and  the  trill  of  a  light-hearted 
songster.  I  retreat  to  my  room  in  the 
hotel,  and  from  it  I  hear  the  click  of  a 
train  of  burros  tripping  over  the  cob- 
blestones. All  their  clicks  make  one 
continuous  click  that  sounds  for  all  the 
world  like  the  splashing  of  a  water- 


fall. I  hear  a  sharp,  grinding  noise 
that  tells  me  the  flying  mule  car  is 
rounding  the  ungreased  curve  at  the 
other  end  of  the  block  and  will  soon 
be  jangling  down  the  main  street.  I 
see  before  me  the  Juarez  Theatre  rise 
— its  graceful  steps  and  massive  col- 
umns inviting  me  to  its  cool  interior. 
Within  its  spacious  foyer  I  feel  trans- 
ported to  another  clime,  a  Grecian 
goddess  from  her  pedestal  bowing  a 
gracious  welcome.  Surely  I  may  ex- 
pect to  see  upon  the  stage  a  sprightly 
Hermes  with  a  bunch  of  rosy-cheeked 
Cupids  leading  a  fairy  band  of  festive 
nymphs  in  joyous  dance  and  song. 

From  such  ecstatic  heights  I  de- 
scend in  fancy  to  a  homely  scene  in  a 
back  street,  where  I  see  a  tired  peon 
applying  to  his  sore  heel  some  axle 
grease  from  a  wagon  hub.  I  draw 
from  my  pocket  a  plump,  round  peach 
and  begin  peeling  it,  whereupon  a 
black-eyed  muchacho  springs  up 
softly  from  the  hard  ground  and  be- 
gins to  devour  at  an  apoplectic  rate 
the  peach  peelings  as  they  fall  from 
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Mummies  along  the  masonry  walls. 


my  knife.  Who  could  be  so  callous- 
hearted  as  to  refuse  the  lad  the  core 
of  the  peach  ?  Not  I.  He  follows  me 
about  the  street  in  the  ultimate  hope 
of  becoming  an  extensive  peach  can- 
nery. 

He  watches  my  every  movement, 
much  as  a  famished  pup  eyes  his  mas- 
ter armed  with  a  juicy  bone.  How  in 
the  world  am  I  ever  to  stroll  along 
the  fashionable  streets,  twirling  my 
polished  cane  and  ogling  the  charm- 
ing senoritas  on  their  petite  bal- 
conies, if  this  saucer-eyed  ragamuffin 
keeps  tagging  at  my  heels?  A  stately 
young  woman  sweeps  gracefully  by 
me  on  her  way  to  church.  Ah,  ha !  the 
church  it  is  for  me!  I  always  was  of 
a  pious  turn  of  mind.  I  feel  especially 
devout  this  morning.  No  doubt  the 
sight  of  a  confessional  will  transform 
my  features  in  such  angelic  guise  that 
the  stately  senorita  will  stand  or 
kneel,  as  the  case  may  be,  transfixed 
with  admiration. 

But  I  must  not  be  too  hasty.  These 
Mexican  maids  are  not  to  be  won  by 


a  mere  wave  of  the  hand.  To  get  them 
a  fellow  must  wear  his  best  togs  and 
a  dauntless  air  of  bravado,  day  after 
day,  and  learn  to  play  the  bear,  which 
some  persons  would  say  means  also 
to  play  the  fool.  Up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  he  must  pace  in  front  of 
the  fair  charmer's  residence,  waiting 
for  a  fair  hand  to  wiggle  two  slender 
fingers  or  to  flaunt  a  filmy,  tear- 
stained  'kerchief. 

Meanwhile,  my  senorita  fair  has 
turned  the  corner,  which  is  a  momen- 
tary occurrence  in  Guanajuato's  wig- 
gly  streets.  Instantly,  I  leap  forward 
at  a  quick  step,  with  my  hunter's  in- 
stincts all  aroused.  In  desperation  I 
fling  three  plump  centavos  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  faithful  servitor  and  fly  in 
full  pursuit  of  the  senorita  fair.  Up 
the  wide  chuich  steps  I  leap  with  the 
agility  of  a  frantic  ocelot,  scattering 
the  mumbling  beggars  on  the  doorstep 
and  burying  myself  within  the  yawn- 
ing depths  of  the  shadowy  interior.  I 
feel  gratified  to  know  that  the  same 
round  cadences  that  greet  my  large 
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ears  are  also  filling  her  little  pink  ones. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  feel  that  the  incense 
laden  air  is  shared  by  both  of  us. 

As  I  stand  behind  a  protecting  pil- 
lar, I  try  to  pick  out  from  among  the 
many  worshipers  the  charming  figure 
of  my  Lady  of  the  Mantilla.  I  scru- 
tinize every  form  until  at  last  my  heart 
gives  a  leap  of  joy.  Far  ahead,  near 
the  altar,  kneels  my  senorita  fair.  In- 
stinctively I  sink  ugon  my  knees  and 
wait  and  wait  and  wait.  My  eyes  are 
riveted  on  her  black  mantilla.  She 
shall  not  escape  me.  I  shall  follow 
her  to  her  home.  I  shall  slip  within 
her  lily  hand  a  burning  note  to  tell 
her  of  my  all-consuming  passion  for 
her.  I  shall  snap  like  tiny  cords  the 
bonds  of  red-tape  formalities,  for 
Youth  is  bold  and  Love  is  eager  and 
impetuous. 

One  by  one  the  worshipers  rise  and 
depart,  yet  she  remains.  The  bones 
in  my  knees,  my  faithful,  attendant 


knees,  begin  to  ache  and  crack,  so  I 
rise  and  lean  against  the  friendly  pil- 
lar, which  is  still  standing  there.  At 
length,  gracias  a  cielo,  whatever  that 
means,  my  lady  arises  and  moves  in 
silent  majesty  towards  the  entrance, 
her  lovely  eyes  lowered  in  meek  sub- 
mission and  reverence.  What  an 
humble  and  dutiful  wife  she  would 
make  for  me!  My  heart  thumps 
mightily  beneath  my  suspenders.  She 
is  approaching.  She  has  almost 
reached  me.  Now  if  I  were  to  extend 
my  left  hand  I  could  surely  touch  her 
sleeve.  And  then  she  slowly  lifts  her 
queenly  head  and  looks  me  fair  in  the 
eyes.  Carramba!  What  a  powdered 
fright!  This  is  no  stately  maid  of 
mine,  no  sparkling  brunette  with  an 
adorable  face  set  in  raven  tresses,  but 
a  shrewd  old  beldame  of  fifty,  whose 
eyes  snap  like  coals  of  fire  bouncing 
on  my  bald  spot,  and  whose  mouth  is 
skewed  up  at  a  persimmon  angle.  I 
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rush  wildly  out  of  the  little  hole  in  the 
big  church  door,  scattering  again  in 
my  flight  the  herd  of  jabbering  beg- 
gars who  fling  some  choice  blessings 
in  my  direction.  My  faithful  Manuel 
scoots  off  like  a  terror-stricken  cot- 
ton-tail. 

Hardly  noticing  whither  my  wan- 
dering footsteps  lead  me,  I  reach  the 
old  Alhondiga  de  Granaditas,  a  for- 
tress of  the  early  days,  a  prison  of  the 
present.  I  make  my  way  to  a  group 
of  noisy  children  and  women,  who  are 
scrambling  for  places  around  a  side 
entrance.  Inside,  behind  the  second 
barred  gate,  I  can  see,  or  rather  hear, 
a  ragged  band  of  criminals  clamoring 
for  a  word  with  their  families,  and 
stretching  out  their  eager  hands  for 
the  extra  crust  of  bread  that  has  been 
brought  them  from  home.  No  doubt 
half  of  them  are  rateros,  or  thieves, 
and  the  other  half  are  besotted  pulque 
bibbers.  Yet  among  them  no  doubt 
will  be  found  men  the  match  in  brav- 


ery for  the  sturdy  peon  who  won  for 
himself  a  name  and  fame  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1810,  when  the  army  of  the 
Independence  entered  Guanajuato  and 
captured  this  old  fortress.  When  the 
Castilians  were  pouring  a  hail  of  mis- 
siles upon  the  patriotic  forces,  Hidalgo 
called  for  volunteers  to  set  fire  to  the 
huge  wooden  door.  A  young  work- 
man from  the  Mellado  mine  raised 
upon  his  back  a  large,  flat  flagstone  to 
serve  as  a  shield,  and  braving  the 
furious  fire,  he  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose. Then  followed  the  hand-to- 
hand  struggle,  royalist  against  patriot, 
around  the  wide  portal,  across  the  level 
patio,  even  across  the  deep  corridors, 
thence  up  the  broad  stairway  that  ran 
red  as  if  a  cascade  of  spouting  blood. 
Yes,  Guanajuato  has  had  its  red 
days  of  carnage.  Go  look  at  the  grisly 
hooks  on  the  lofty  corners  of  the  grim 
Alhondiga.  From  them  in  iron  cages 
hung  and  swung  the  severed  heads  of 
Hidalgo,  Aldama,  Allende,  and 
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Juarez.  For  ten  long  years,  with  the 
moaning  of  the  wind  these  cages  would 
swing  and  creak  upon  their  rusty 
hooks.  Here  they  were  exposed  para 
escarmiento  de  los  criminates  que  se 
sacrifician  por  la  independencia  de  su 
patria  (as  a  warning  to  the  criminals 
who  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.) 

With  this  additional  thought  to  ran- 
sack my  love-sick  brain,  I  ramble  aim- 
lessly up  the  hillside,  wondering  in 
which  one  of  the  embowered  villas 
dwells  my  fair  charmer.  I  decipher 
every  name-plate,  and  weave  around 


weazened  old  Mexican  takes  me  in 
tow  and  grunts  at  me  in  monosylla- 
bles. He  evidently  is  not  aware  that 
I  have  learned  to  say,  "Que  hermosa, 
corazon  de  mio!"  and  sigh  like  a  Pitts- 
burgh blast  furnace.  With  my  grunt- 
ing guide  I  descend  into  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  look  upon  the 
famous  Guanajuato  mummies.  In  an 
arched  corridor  the  mummies  are 
ranged  in  two  opposite  rows.  Recently 
the  city  authorities  decided  that  these 
dried-up  bodies  would  present  a  bet- 
ter appearance  if  they  were  properly 
garbed,  so  the  city  was  ransacked  for 
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it  a  wreath  of  thrilling  episodes  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  stout-hearted 
Ivanhoe  or  Loch  invar.  In  fancy,  I 
see  myself  scaling  a  sheer  battlement 
just  to  pluck  a  rose  that  blooms  be- 
neath her  window. 

With  such  aspirations,  I  rise  and 
rise,  until  at  length  I  reach  the  pan- 
teon,  or  cemetery,  that  stands  on  one 
of  the  many  hilltops.  A  graveyard  is 
not  a  cheerful  place  for  a  love-lorn 
American,  but  here  I  am  in  the  muni- 
cipal burial  ground  just  the  same.  A 


old  sheets  and  gowns,  and  the  results 
were  loaded  on  the  unresisting  mum- 
mies. 

I  cannot  but  help  thinking  how  well 
this  long  corridor  would  be  adapted 
for  a  banquet  hall.  Let  the  long  table 
with  its  snowy  linen  and  sparkling  sil- 
ver stretch  from  end  to  end.  Let  tall 
mirrors  reflect  and  multiply  the  lights 
of  a  thousand  candles.  Let  the  joy  of 
life  leap  to  blushing  cheeks.  Let  love 
look  love  to  eyes  that  speak  again. 
Let  sweet  music  steal  over  the  senses 
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and  hush  for  a  moment  the  joyous  fes- 
tivities. And  then,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  what  a  transformation  into 
this  scene  that  I  look  upon! 

At  the  far  end  of  the  corridor  stands 
the  withered  Loreto  Samano,  dead  but 
thirty  years,  a  former  scribe  and  clerk 
of  good  repute  in  this  mining  center. 
Ranged  against  the  wall,  these  two 
rows  stretch  away  from  his  either 
hand.  Shrunken  shanks  and  shriv- 
eled arms,  teeth  that  protrude  and 
eyes  that  glare,  and  lips  that  never 
part  in  laughter — such  is  the  ghoulish, 
gruesome  spectacle.  Half-stifled,  I 
brush  past  the  Mexican  with  the 
grunts,  and  breathe  again  the  clear, 
sweet  air  of  the  mountain  tops. 

Enough  of  bones  and  mummies  for 
me!  I  descend  the  embowered  hill- 
side in  gigantic  leaps  like  a  billy-goat 
on  a  Flying  Dutchman  errand,  and 
seeking  my  hotel,  I  unpack  my  trunk 
in  the  record-breaking  time  of  eleven 
minutes  by  the  town  pump.  "What's 
up?"  you  ask  in  wonder.  Ah,  but 
that's  a  secret,  my  secret,  if  you 
please.  Yet  I  shall  share  it  with  you, 
and  with  you  alone.  Listen.  She 
lives  in  the  pink-colored  house  with 
the  rare  bougainvillea  vine  on  the  west 
side.  It  is  but  two  blocks  from  the 
Calle  Puente  del  Rastro,  which,  as  you 
well  know,  is  hard  by  the  Plaza  de  la 
Union.  She  is  passionately  fond  of 
azaleas  and  oleanders.  So  am  I,  most 
passionately.  She  can  use  her  tiny 
fan  to  better  advantage  than  any  wire- 
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less  telegraph  system  that  Marconi 
ever  dreamed  about.  I  have  engaged 
my  hotel  rooms  for  two  months,  and 
have  hired  Manuel  as  a  messenger- 
boy  and  valet  de  correspondence. 

If  I  cannot  transform  him  from  a 
peach  consumer  to  a  peripatetic  Cupid, 
who  can? 


What  Next  in  Tripoli? 


By  Warwick  James  Price 


FROM  OUT  the  dust  and  smoke 
that  has  only  just  begun  to  set- 
tle down  after  the  international 
imbroglio  in  North  Africa,  a 
new  fact  is  beginning  to  appear.  The 
Giolitti  ministry  has  awakened  to  a 
realization  that  the  agreement  with 
Constantinople  has  not  written  finis 
to  the  medieval  story  of  their  Tripoli- 
tan  adventure.  Else  why  such  quan- 
tities of  railway  material  now  being 
put  ashore  along  the  Gulf  of  Sidra? 
Obviously,  Rome  designs  to  throw  a 
road  back  into  the  desert  stretches, 
quite  as  Kitchener  constructed  his  line 
of  advance  upon  Khartoum  in  1897. 

The  best  informed  students  of  pres- 
ent day  affairs  in  the  Levant  are  as  one 
in  believing  that  Italy  has  a  long, 
costly,  troublesome  campaign  on  her 
hands.  The  best  laid  plans  of  Chris- 
tian nations,  as  well  as  of  mice  and 
men  gang  aft  aglee.  King  Victor's 
government,  when  first  its  troops  were 
despatched  southward,  contemplated 
that  little  more  would  be  required  than 
the  occupation  of  the  sea-coast.  There 
the  army  should  rather  peacefully 
await  the  surrender  of  the  Ottoman 
forces,  after  which  the  inland  sheikhs 
should  be  "bought"  in  the  usual  way, 
and  so  the  absorption  of  the  hinter- 
land be  proceeded  with  slowly,  per- 
haps, but  safely. 

The  Turk,  however,  is  an  unreason- 
able and  stubborn  beast.  All  history 
has  shown  him  that,  and  as  if  the 
world  was  not  to  learn  it  anew  in  the 
Balkans,  Italy  was  taught  it  in  Tri- 
poU.  For  there  he  did  not  do  one 
thing  he  was  expected  to  do,  with  the 
result  that  twenty  thousand  men  did 
not  "picnic  it"  in  a  pleasant  climate, 


but  nearly  fifty  thousand  fought  hard 
and  often  to  hold  what  they  had 
seized.  Now  there  is  good  prospect 
of  quite  twice  as  many  being  needed 
for  some  such  slow-dragging  "pacifi- 
cation" as  for  a  score  of  years  has  kept 
French  hands  full  in  Algeria.  Italy, 
when  she  took  Tripoli  with  the  Arabs 
loose  behind  it,  assumed  the  position 
of  a  person  buying  a  law  suit  of  long 
standing  and  infinite  intricacies.  What 
surprises  the  hinterland  may  hold  in 
store  for  her  she  does  not  know,  and 
she  will  be  wise  to  make  haste  slowly 
in  finding  out. 

To  put  the  matter  another  way,  the 
gravamen  of  the  situation  lies  in  what 
may  be  attempted  by  the  Saracenic 
semi-subjects  of  the  Porte.  This  is 
the  "Moslem  Menace"  that  is  being 
not  a  little  talked  of  and  written  about 
How  will  the  Mohammedan  world  take 
so  wholesale  an  attack  upon  its  people 
as  is  involved  in  the  Italian,  that  is 
"Christian,"  seizure  of  Tripoli?  In 
its  broadest  sense,  the  question  is  of 
no  two  nations,  but  of  East  and  West. 
As  Lord  Curzon  lately  said  in  the 
House  of  Peers :  "We  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  tremendous  law  of  inter-action 
in  the  world  of  the  'True  Believers.'  If 
we  strike  at  one  part  of  it,  the  nervous 
shock  we  set  up  runs  through  the 
whole  frame,  and  is  very  likely  per- 
ceptible on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe." 

As  these  words  of  a  recognized  au- 
thority imply,  the  faith  of  Mohammed 
is  far  from  being  dead  or  dying.  The 
annual  report  of  the  International  Mis- 
sionary Alliance,  dated  from  Luck 
in  the  spring  of  1912  declares  that  "the 
Orient  must  recognize  that  the  Koran 
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is  to-day  gaining  on  the  Holy  Bible." 
That  conference,  also,  was  told  that 
the  total  of  the  world's  Moslems  had 
risen  now  above  two  hundred  millions, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  Turkish  Sultan  is 
"Father"  to  this  multitude. 

Will  all  Islam,  then,  take  up  the  cud- 
gels in  a  general  defense  of  Moham- 
med V,  twice  insulted  within  twenty 
months  ?  Will  that  mystic  but  power- 
ful Arabian  Masonic  order,  the 
Senussi,  with  its  ten  millions  of  mem- 
bers, trained  to  arms,  inaugurate  a 
general  attack  on  the  white  "infidel 
dogs?" 

Alexander  Powell,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  who 
is  thoroughly  at  home  in  this  whole 
picturesque  and  immensely  important 
subject,  after  debating  the  pros  and 
cons  at  length,  comes  to  the  consid- 
ered conclusion  that  a  "general"  at- 
tack is  not  to  be  anticipated.  He 
knows  the  Senussi  leaders  to  be  men 
of  shrewdness  and  intelligence,  as  well 


as  of  fanatical  loyalty  to  their  religion, 
and  declares  they  are  too  well  ad- 
vised of  what  would  be  the  eventual 
outcome  of  a  general  crusade  against 
the  European  to  enter  upon  any  such 
course.  But  he  adds  that,  so  far  as 
Italy  in  Tripoli  is  concerned,  he  has 
no  doubt  that  these  leaders  will  surely 
encourage  all  those  of  their  bond  that 
can  join  the  forces  in  opposing  his  ad- 
vance southward  to  do  so,  and  that 
these  men  will  fight  on  as  long  as  a 
hardy  handful  of  them  can  be  mus- 
tered. 

Peace  with  the  Porte,  then,  has  not 
set  the  period  to  North  African  war- 
fare.' Italy  must  face  and  conquer 
physical  difficulties  of  a  serious  sort, 
but  far  more  than  this,  she  must  mas- 
ter a  people  who  know  no  law  save 
force,  and  who  successfully  defied 
Great  Britain  in  the  Soudan  for  thir- 
teen years.  Here  lies  the  great  un- 
known quantity  in  the  Tripolitan 
future. 


MY    LADY'S    COLORS 


The  days  are  over  long  ago 
When  gallant  knights  in  shining  mail, 
Their  white  plumes  nodding  all  a-row, 
Their  banners  flaunting  in  the  gale, 
Went  forth  to  War,  by  Valor  pressed. 
With  gay  farewell,  grown  tender  now, 
Their  ladies'  colors  at  their  crest, 
Their  ladies'  love  kiss  on  their  brow. 

Alas  for  Romance!     Sweetheart  mine, 
Soft  sleep  the  faithful  Loves  of  Old, 
And  never  maiden's  fingers  twine 
The  lovers'  knots  of  blue  and  gold. 
But  'mid  Life's  stress  in  soberer  guise 
Love  rules.     So  in  my  heart  I  wear 
The  azure  of  your  smiling  eyes, 
The  glamor  of  your  golden  hair. 

ELEANOR  DUNCAN  WOOD. 


The  Log  Cabin 

AN    EXPENSIVE    LUXURY 


By  Arthur  H.  Button 


OH,  LET  US  have  a  log  cabin 
by  all  means!     It  is  so  pic- 
turesque and     so     easy     to 
build.    And  so  cheap — with 
our  own  trees  on  the  spot!" 

So  say  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
those  who  contemplate  building  a 
dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  for  a  vaca- 
tion resort,  hunting  lodge  or  perma- 
nent home.  Of  course,  a  log  cabin  is 
picturesque.  It  is  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  the  environment  of  the 
wilds.  It  is  durable  and  may  be  made 
highly  artistic. 

But  do  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  either  easy  to  build,  or  cheap, 
even  if  the  logs  are  standing  nearby, 
ready  for  the  cutting.  I  know  where- 
of I  speak,  for  I  have  had  experience, 
right  in  the  timber  region  of  Northern 
California.  There,  of  all  places,  is 
the  spot  where  the  log  cabin  is  emi- 
nently desirable. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find  that 
the  log  cabin  is  a  somewhat  more  seri- 
ous undertaking  than  would  seem  at 
first  thought.  With  a  view  of  getting 
some  exact  statistics  on  the  subject,  I 
kept  careful  record  of  an  addition  I  put 
this  year  to  my  old  house  in  the  woods. 
It  was  a  single  room,  14  feet  by  16 
feet,  inside  measurement.  The  condi- 
tions were  about  average,  and  my  ex- 
perience may  fairly  be  taken  as  illus- 
trative of  log  cabin  building.  The 
logs  were  all  taken  from  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  house;  also  the 
rocks  for  the  big  fireplace. 

Yes,  the  logs  were  free — in  first 
cost.  But  here  is  what  happened:  I 
hired  a  builder,  at  $3  a  day,  with  his 
board,  who  was  an  expert  woodsman 
and  skilled  carpenter.  I  asked  him 
once  why  a  man  so  competent  as  he  as 


a  carpenter  should  work  ten  hours  a 
day  in  the  country  for  $3  when  he 
could  easily  make  $5  or  $6  a  day  in 
the  city,  working  eight  hours. 

"My  $3  a  day  up  here  goes  farther 
than  $6  a  day  in  the  city,"  was  his  re- 
ply. "It  is  velvet.  I  own  my  farm, 
and  it  supports  me.  In  the  city  my 
$6  would  go  for  rent,  board,  clothes 
and  carfares." 

Well,  he  was  an  industrious  worker. 
He  never  loafed  on  the  job,  yet  it  took 
him  twenty-six  working  days  to  build 
that  house,  with  the  help  of  myself 
and  another  man  regularly  in  my  em- 
ploy. The  builder  did  most  of  the 
work,  for  I  and  the  other  fellow  had 
to  do  many  other  things  about  the 
place.  Still,  he  could  not  have  done 
it  all  by  himself. 

There  was  $78  for  the  14  by  16  foot 
room  at  the  outset.  It  included  build- 
ing the  chimney,  of  my  own  rocks  and 
mud,  with  two  sacks  of  cement  for  the 
three-foot  fireplace  and  hearth. 

The  logs,  as  I  say,  were  all  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  but  they  had  to 
be  hauled  to  the  site,  for  distances 
varying  from  50  to  200  yards.  Some 
of  them  were  huge  fellows.  The  bot- 
tom ones  were  18  inches  in  diameter, 
after  peeling — for  you  must  always 
peel  your  logs,  else  they  will  hold 
moisture  and  quickly  rot,  besides  be- 
coming homes  for  worms  and  insects. 
The  hauling  was  expense  item  number 
two,  $5  for  another  man  and  a  pair  ot 
horses  to  drag  the  logs  up.  Then  ex- 
pense item  number  three,  $7.50  for  the 
same  teamster  and  his  animals,  with 
a  sled,  to  haul  up  rocks  from  the  near- 
by creek  and  mud  from  about  100 
yards  away. 

There  went  $90.50  the  first  dash  out 


Assembling  the  logs  for  the  cabin. 


of  the  box.  The  logs  were  not  so 
"free"  and  "cheap"  after  all.  It  took 
71  logs  all  told  for  that  one-room  ad- 
dition. They  ranged  in  size  all  the 
way  from  the  small  saplings — whole 
young  trees — for  the  rafters,  to  the 
big  foot-and-a-half  bottom  logs  of  the 
walls.  From  that  size,  the  wall  logs 
decreased  in  size  to  8  inches  for  the 
top  ones. 

The  heavy  labor,  which  took  so 
much  time,  was  felling  the  trees,  and, 
still  more,  hewing  the  logs  to  fit.  Each 
log  had  to  be  notched  at  both  ends, 
and  smoothed  on  the  top  and  bottom, 
to  make  snug  fits  for  the  adjoining 
logs.  My  builder  made  a  fine  job  of 
it,  for  he  was  careful  and  accurate,  an 
expert  with  axe  and  timber  saw,  but 
it  took  time.  The  erection  of  those 
walls  seemed  to  me  the  most  tedious 
kind  of  work,  as  in  other  log  house 
building  I  had  seen.  Then  there  had 
to  be  careful  measurements,  cuttings 
and  fittings  for  the  two  doors,  three 
windows  and  the  fireplace.  The  fire- 
place itself  was  three  feet  wide  in 
the  open,  with  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
rock  on  each  side,  making  six  feet 
altogether. 


Putting  up  the  walls  was  finally 
completed,  and  the  roof  was  compara- 
tively easy.  The  rafters  were  made 
of  the  "free"  trees;  so  were  the  floor 
joists.  > 

We  now  strike  the  other  items  of 
expense.  Even  if  you  use  your  own 
logs  for  walls,  joists,  rafters  and  every 
other  thing  possible,  you  are  com- 
pelled, nevertheless,  to  buy  a  lot  of 
lumber  and  other  material.  It  will  as- 
tonish you  to  see  how  much  lumber  is 
needed  for  floors,  shakes,  door  and 
window  casings  and  the  plating  to 
which  to  nail  the  shakes  of  roof  and 
at  the  gable  ends,  above  the  log  walls. 
I  had  two  floors,  the  lower  one  of  red- 
wood, the  upper  of  pine,  faced  on  one 
side.  In  round  numbers  it  was  250 
feet  of  each  kind  of  wood  for  the 
floor.  It  took,  also  in  round  numbers, 
500  feet  of  one-inch  redwood,  6  inches 
wide,  for  casings,  plating  and  miscel- 
laneous things  inside  the  room.  I  can- 
not give  the  exact  amounts,  for  I 
bought  much  more  lumber  than  this, 
using  some  of  it  for  other  purposes, 
outside  the  house,  but  the  estimates 
given  are  accurate  enough,  and  err, 
if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  cheapness. 
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The  lumber  cost,  on  this  estimate,  was 
about  $20 — expense  item  number  four. 

But  I  had  to  have  shakes  for  the 
roof  and  the  gable  ends.  It  took  about 
1,000,  laid  "shingle  fashion,"  that  is, 
one  foot  "to  the  weather,"  which 
makes  a  very  tight  as  well  as  orna- 
mental surface.  Plain  shakes  cost  $15 
a  thousand — expense  item  number 
five. 

My  three  windows  cost  me  one  dol- 
lar apiece — very  cheap  and  simple. 
My  two  doors,  $2.50  apiece.  The  ex- 
pense items  now  become  so  numerous 
that  I  cease  numbering  them.  Hard- 
ware came  to  about  $15.  It  included 
spikes,  nails,  locks,  door-knobs,  win- 
dow hooks  and  bolts,  two  arched 
crown  bars  for  fireplace,  and  pothook 
for  same. 

And  right  now  must  be  tallied  an 
item  that  very  few  people  take  into 
consideration  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
building  a  house  or  anything  else,  es- 
pecially in  the  wilderness — the  cost  of 
hauling  the  purchased  material  from 
the  station  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
wanted.  It  cost  me  just  $30,  far  more 
than  the  freight  from  store  and  mill 
to  the  depot.  But  I  shall  deduct  half 
of  this,  as  with  the  material  I  also  had 
other  supplies,  such  as  furniture,  pro- 
visions and  other  things  hauled  in 
with  the  material,  all  being  placed  on 
the  same  bill.  The  material  itself 
would  have  been  more  than  $20  at  the 
outside.  Call  it  $15  for  the  sake  of 
conservatism. 

The  money  paid  out  for  that  small 
additional  room,  14  by  16  feet,  6  feet 
8  inches  from  floor  to  eaves,  with  a 
one-third  pitch  to  the  roof,  summed 
up  to  $163.50,  as  follows : 

Builder $78.00 

Hauling  logs  5.00 

Hauling  rocks  and  mud 7.50 

Lumber   (including  freight  by 

rail)    20.00 

Shakes  15.00 

Windows  and  doors 8.00 

Hardware 15.00 

Hauling  material  from  station  15.00 


Total   $163.50 


That  did  not  include  the  labor  of 
myself  and  the  other  man.  Our  labor 
was  thrown  in.  Adding  our  labor  to 
the  total  cost,  we  find  that  the  little 
house  cost  in  excess  of  $200.  The 
cost  of  the  lining,  of  heavy  sheathing 
paper  covered  with  burlap,  is  not  con- 
sidered. 

That  same  house,  built  of  boards, 
the  ordinary  frame  house,  would  not 
have  cost  more  than  $125.  Are  log 
cabins  so  cheap? 

Building  one  room  by  itself  was 
more  expensive,  proportionally,  than 
building  a  much  larger  house  of  sev- 
eral rooms,  with  board  partitions  be- 
tween the  rooms.  It  costs  no  more  to 
hew  and  notch  a  long  log  than  a  short 
one.  Each  has  two  ends  to  be  fixed. 
Smoothing  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces takes  a  little  longer  in  the  long 
log,  but  not  so  much.  It  is  the  ends 
that  make  the  tedious,  painstaking 
work.  Moral :  When  you  build,  build 
all  your  rooms  at  once.  Only  the  four 
outer  walls  are  of  logs.  The  inner 
walls,  or  partitions,  are  of  boards, 
which  cost  less  than  the  logs,  especi- 
ally in  the  labor  of  putting  them  up. 
While  that  one  room  of  mine  cost 
more  than  $160,  a  six-room  house  of 
log  outer  walls  and  board  partitions, 
need  not  have  cost  more  than  $500. 
Had  I  built  my  entire  house  at  once, 
instead  of  piecemeal,  year  by  year,  it 
would  have  cost  me  far  less  than  it 
has. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  a  competent 
builder  yourself,  and  do  not  place  a 
money  value  on  your  time — which  may 
be  the  vacation  time — you  can  dis- 
pense with  the  builder's  fee.  But  labor 
is  money,  if  it  be  your  own  or  any 
other's. 

The  chimney  is  a  big  proposition. 
Until  you  have  undertaken  the  job  of 
building  a  rock  chimney,  you  cannot 
appreciate  its  magnitude.  You  do  not 
want  bricks  in  a  log  cabin,  unless,  per- 
haps, in  the  immediate  lining  of  the 
fireplace,  where  fire  bricks  may  be 
conceded.  Bricks  are  incongruous  in 
the  wilderness  home.  They  savor  too 
much  of  the  urban  home.  Rocks  are 
the  things.  Well,  it  takes  about  five 
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times  as  many  rocks  as  your  most  ex- 
travagant imagination  might  suggest. 
The  pile  of  rocks  in  a  fireplace,  of 
3  feet  inside  measurement,  and  a 
chimney  10  to  15  feet  high,  is  enor- 
mous. The  thing  simply  eats  up 
rocks.  By  the  time  you  have  reached 
the  hearth  alone  you  have  a  good 
sized  pile  used  up.  Indeed,  the  two 
biggest  details  of  the  job  of  building 
a  log  house  are  putting  up  the  log 
walls  and  building  the  fireplace.  The 
latter  is  difficult,  too,  on  account  of  the 
labor  of  lifting  the  rocks  and  mortar 
up  as  you  approach  the  top.  The  up- 
per logs  are  lifted  into  place  by  means 
of  block  and  tackle,  but  you  cannot 
use  this  very  well  with  the  rocks.  You 
must  hand  them  up  one  by  one,  or  the 
smaller  ones  a  few  at  a  time  in  a 
bucket. 

This  rock  proposition,  is  a  compli- 
cated one  in  more  ways  than  might 
be  supposed.  Any  old  rock  will  not 
do.  Some  rocks  that  look  and  feel 
very  hard  and  durable,  rocks  that  you 
cannot  break  with  a  heavy  iron  maul, 
will  crack  and  crumble  under  great 
heat.  For  the  lining  of  your  fireplace 
you  want  rocks  that  will  resist  intense 
heat,  such  as  is  engendered  by  a  hot 
fire  burning  24  hours  a  day  in  the  cold 
days  and  nights  of  autumn  or  winter. 
Rock  with  a  vein  or  even  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  quartz  in  it  will  not  do. 
It  will  split  up  quickly  under  heat. 

Then  there  is  the  shape  of  the  rock. 
To  make  a  good  chimney,  the  rocks 
must  lie  firmly  one  upon  the  other. 
Two  sides  should  be  smooth,  three  or 
four  if  possible.  They  must  all  be 
carefully  selected,  except  the  big  fel- 
lows under  the  hearth,  which  rest  on 
the  solid  ground  and  may  be  set  se- 
curely by  smaller  rocks  and  plenty  of 
mortar  or  mud. 

The  porch  is  comparatively  easy. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  lay  two  long 
logs,  the  length  of  your  porch,  care- 
fully leveled,  at  a  distance  apart  equal 
to  the  width  desired.  Saplings,  either 
of  pine  or  oak — the  latter  are  prettier 
and  more  rustic — will  answer  for  posts 
and  rails,  and  the  variety  of  ornamen- 
tation that  you  can  work  in  with  them 


is  endless.  Always  use  pine  boards 
for  your  inner  floors  and  your  porch 
floors.  Redwood  lasts  long,  but  is 
softer  than  pine,  and  hobnailed  shoes, 
which  most  people  wear  in  the  wilds, 
soon  make  the  redwood  boards  look 
decidedly  pock-marked. 

Although  we  are  discussing  log 
cabins,  a  house  built  of  rocks  is  often 
suggested,  very  naturally,  as  an  ideal 
wilderness  dwelling.  Quite  true.  A 
rock  house  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  wilderness. 
Many  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
California  are  covered  with  rocks  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes.  What  more  natu- 
ral than  to  pick  them  up  and  build  a 
house  of  them? 

As  in  the  case  of  logs,  one  may  say : 

"Build  a  rock  house.  There  are 
plenty  of  rocks  right  at  hand.  It  will 
be  so  picturesque — and  so  easy  and 
so  cheap!" 

Picturesque,  yes;  but  neither  cheap 
nor  easy.  There  is  the  matter  of  labor 
again.  If  it  is  a  big  task  to  gather  and 
select  the  rocks  for  a  single  chimney, 
what  is  it  for  a  whole  house?  And 
the  house  must  have  thick  walls,  to 
stand  securely,  and  tons  of  cement. 
Then,  again,  it  must  be  lined  with 
wood,  for  both  security  and  dryness. 
You  will  find  that  a  rock  house,  even 
with  the  rocks  "right  at  hand,"  is  more 
expensive  than  a  log  house. 

But  if  expense  and  time  are  no  ob- 
jects, either  a  rock  or  a  log  house  is 
ideal  for  the  wilderness.  For  my  part 
I  prefer  a  log  house.  It  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  woods,  with  the 
rugged  crags,  with  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  mountains  and  the  forest. 
.The  log  house  is  durable.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  many  lifetimes,  if 
properly  built.  It  is  solidity  itself.  It 
is  the  natural  dwelling  for  the  wilds, 
and  no  building  of  milled  lumber  walls 
can  compare  with  it. 

But  it  is  not  so  cheap  as  most  peo- 
ple suppose.  Under  average  condi- 
tions, it  costs  more  than  an  ordinary 
frame  house. 

But  after  you  have  it,  it  is  certainly 
all  right :  the  real  thing  for  the  wilder- 
ness. It  pays.  It  is  worth  the  money. 


A  llo 


By  Mulloy  Finnegan 


THEY  met  again! 
They  were  always  meeting 
— this  big  man  and  this  little 
woman.     He  tried  to  make 
himself   believe    it  was   by   accident, 
when  he  knew,  in  his  heart  and  soul, 
he  came  out  purposely  to  see  if  he 
wouldn't  run  across  her.    He  usually 
did. 

"How  d'  do?" 

"Oh!  How-do?"  She  looked  with 
one  eye  from  under  the  red  parasol 
which  he  proceeded  to  take  from  her, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  of  doing 
the  holding  up  himself,  shuffling  his 
feet  to  get  in  step  with  her  at  the  same 
time. 

She  was  laughing — she  usually  was 
— the  same  laugh  that  had  attracted 
him  so  on  that  first  meeting,  when  one 
of  the  frolicsome  fishes  in  the 
Truckee  River  turned  a  complete  som- 
ersault away  up  out  of  the  water ;  and 
she,  amused,  had  laughed  and  looked 
around  to  see  whether  any  one  else 
had  noticed  it  and  caught  him  laugh- 
ing, too.  And  then  they  both  laughed 
— right  into  each  other's  eyes.  May- 
be he  said  something  at  the  time — or 
maybe  she  did — but,  anyhow,  it  was 
that  fish  that  introduced  them. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at  now?" 
he  was  asking,  trotting  along  beside 
her. 

"At  the  way  you  are  holding  that 
parasol,"  she  told  him. 

And  he  turned  it  at  another  angle, 
which  was  even  worse.  "Which  is  the 
right  way,  anyhow?"  And  when  she 
showed  him,  adjusting  it  with  her  own 
white-gloved  hand  and  holding  it  along 
with  him  to  get  him  started — "this 
bunglesomeness  of  mine,  you  see,  only 


goes  to  show  how  little  I  have  been 
running  around  with  'the  ladies." 

"Unless,"  she  put  in,  "they  hap- 
pened to  be  some  of  those  squaws  one 
sees  around  here  so  much.  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  carry  parasols,  do  they?" 

"Ah,  I  say,  now,  that  is  putting  it 
strong.  But  we  don't  happen  to  have 
squaws  over  at  Goldfield — so  there, 
Miss  Smarty." 

"Mrs. — if  you  please." 

"Mrs.  Smarty,  then.  Now,  give  an 
account  of  yourself.  What  have  you 
been  doing  since  I  saw  you." 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago,  wasn't 
it?" 

"Yes.    Yesterday." 

"Well,  I  wrote  a  lot  of  letters  after 
I  left  you — or  you  left  me — which  was 
it?" 

"Must  have  been  you  left  me.  I'd 
never  leave  you." 

"Well,  after  I  left  you,  then,"  she 
went  on,  "I  wrote  a  lot  of  letters  to 
the  dear  ones  at  home " 

"What  name  did  you  sign?"  inter- 
rupting, and  watching  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  the  eye  next  to  her. 

"Oh,  who's  the  smarty  now?"  re- 
turning the  vigilance.  "Well,  if  it  will 
do  you  any  good,  I  signed  'Pudding' 
to  some,  and  'Swipes'  to  some  more, 
and  'Your  loving  auntie'  to  the  bal- 
ance." 

"Did  you  say  anything  about  me?" 

"I  should  say  I  did.  I  told  them  I 
met  the  loveliest  man " 

"Must  have  been  that  fellow  I  saw 
making  eyes  at  you  when  I  left  you  at 
your  door  yesterday." 

"Bless  his  dear  heart — isn't  he  the 
darling?  He  has  only  one  tooth  and 
it  wobbles.  He  sits  opposite  me  at 
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the  breakfast  table.     I  wonder  whom 
he  is  getting  a  divorce  from?" 

"Is  he  getting  a  divorce,  too?" 

"Is  he!  Everybody  in  that  house  is 
— and  some  are  getting  it  from  each 
other;  and  one  woman  is  getting  two 
— one  from  a  dead  man  and  one  from 
a  live  one.  She  is  not  sure  whether 
the  dead  man  is  dead,  and  conse- 
quently, not  certain  about  being  mar- 
ried to  the  live  one.  So  she  is  getting 
divorces  from  both  so  she  can  start 
all  over  again." 

He  was  silent.  The  subject  of 
divorce  always  made  him  silent.  Some- 
times he  almost  wished  a  certain  little 
woman  back  East  would  get  a  divorce 
from  him.  They  were  nothing  to  each 
other — and  had  not  been  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  But,  somehow,  he  had 
not  given  the  subject  much  thought 
until  lately — until  the  fish  introduced 
him  to  the  little  lady  walking  along 
beside  him  under  the  red  parasol. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  Sir 
Taciturn?"  she  broke  in  on  his  reverie. 

"Oh,  about  that  fish.  Wasn't  it 
around  here  somewhere  he  did  that 
high  dive  act?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  it  was.  Right  over 
there?  See?  Near  the  rocks.  I 
know  now  because  I  remember  that 
island." 

Together  they  stood  and  watched 
the  tumbling,  tossing  water  of  the 
Truckee,  just  as  they  had  watched  it, 
each  alone,  that  Sunday  afternoon 
when  the  fish  somersaulted ;  and,  when 
they  resumed  their  walk  along  its  bank 
there  was  a  seriousness  between  them 
— a  something  that  made  speech  in- 
trusive— a  contentment  in  just  walking 
along  together,  side  by  side.  And  it 
was  only  after  they  had  gone  quite  a 
distance,  away  from  the  others  who 
were  strolling  along  the  merry  stream, 
that  they  realized  they  were  tired. 

The  big  man  discovered  it  first.  "Do 
you  know,  it  is  hot?"  he  puffed,  stop- 
ping to  fan  himself  with  his  Panama 
hat.  "Let's  find  a  place  to  sit  down. 
There!  That  log — near  the  edge  of 
the  water — under  the  big  tree!  See 
who  gets  there  first!" 
-She  did.  He  let  her.  He  liked  to 


see  her  running.  She  was  such  a  nice 
size  and  her  clothes  always  fitted  so — 
and  her  skirts  were  quite  short.  He 
liked  little  women  in  short  skirts. 

He  was  wondering  what  kind  of  a 
husband  she  had,  and  why  she  was 
getting  a  divorce.  He  must  have  been 
a  brute,  whoever  he  was. 

"My,  but  you  are  the  lazy-bones!" 
she  called  back  at  him,  and  he  could 
not  help  but  notice  as  he  came  up  to 
where  she  was  waiting,  panting,  the 
extra  flush  on  her  cheeks  from  the  ex- 
ercise, and  her  eyes  were  fairly  dan- 
cing in  her  head.  He  didn't  know  she 
was  pretty  before. 

She  made  room  for  him  on  the  log — 
but  he  didn't  sit  very  close  to  her.  It 
was  a  long  log. 

"When  do  you  think  you  are  going 
to  tell  me  your  name?"  he  asked  from 
the  other  end  of  it,  still  fanning  him- 
self with  the  Panama  hat. 

"When  I  know  what  it  is  myself," 
came  the  quick  answer.  "You  see, 
they  may  give  me  back  my  maiden 
name,  and  it'll  be  like  being  a  little 
girl  all  over  again,  won't  it?  You  see, 
it's  so  long  since  I  had  it " 

"How  long?" 

"Now  you  are  trying  to  find  out 
things  again.  If  I  tell  you,  you'll  be 
doing  a  little  arithmetic,  and  then 
you'll  know  how  old  I  am.  Well,  it 
was  a  long,  long  time  ago,  and  I  was 
very,  very  young,  or  I'd  never  have  let 
him  get  away  from  me." 

"Do  you  think  you'll  go  back  East 
again  after — after  it's  all  over?"  He 
spoke  of  a  divorce  like  you  would  a 
funeral. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered.     "It 
all  depends  on  whether  they  give  me 
any  alimony.     If  they  don't,  I  may" 
have  to  go  to  work." 

"Work!    What  could  you  do?" 

"Oh,  I  could  fish — like  the  Indians 
do  along  here.  When  they  get  a  fish, 
I  understand,  they  go  from  door  to 
door  until  they  sell  it  for  about  four- 
bits.  Then  they  go  home.  That's 
not  half  bad." 

He  looked  at  her,  wondering 
whether  she  really  meant  it. 

"I  am  going  away  to-morrow,"  he 
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broke  in,  changing  the  subject. 

"To-morrow !" 

"Yes.  I  am  going  back  to  Gold- 
field.  They  need  me  at  the  mine.  Got 
a  wire  this  morning." 

He  was  looking  at  the  water  and 
she  was  watching  his  nervous  fingers 
digging,  with  the  closed  parasol,  in  the 
dirt  at  their  feet. 

"I  guess  I  stayed  too  long,  anyhow," 
he  went  on.  "I  ought  not  to  have  come 
at  all,  in  fact."  Then,  after  another 
jab  or  two  in  the  mud — and  a  gasp — 
"it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  let 
any  woman  bother  me.  Never  thought 
I'd  care  for  another  again.  But  it's  no 
use."  He  was  talking  in  jerks.  "I  try 
to  read — I  try  to  sleep.  I  can't  do 
anything  but — but  walk  up  and  down 
this  river — watching,  waiting — wait- 
ing, watching — for  you  to  come. 
Pshaw!"  He  batted  an  unoffending 
pebble  into  the  water.  "I  didn't  in- 
tend telling  you  this.  I  have  no  right 
to  talk  to  you  this  way.  I'm  a  married 
man." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"And  my  wife — oh,  why  doesn't  she 
get  a  divorce?" 

"Ssh!  You  mustn't  say  such  things." 

"I'll  say  what  I  like" — turning  and 
looking  at  her.  "I  love  you.  Now  I've 
said  it.  But  what  difference  does  it 
make?  You  don't  care.  Pshaw!"  • 

He  threw  the  parasol  from  him  and 
commenced  walking  up  and  down  in 
front  of  her;  and  the  red  silk  thing 
slipped  into  the  tumbling  waters, 
which  picked  it  up  and  carried  it, 
dancing  along,  babbling  up  and  down 
like  some  wild  thing,  mixing  with  the 
foam  on  the  rocks  where  it  broke  into 
rags  and  splinters. 

He  stopped  in  front  of  her. 

"Yes,  I  am  going  away,"  he  said — 
"to-morrow.  Will  you  write  to  me?" 

"If  you  want  me  to." 

"Of  course  I  want  you  to.  And  no 
signatures  like  'Pudding'  or  'Swipes' 
either.  Will  you?" 

"Yes.    I'll  write  to  you." 

He  started  walking  up  and  down 
again — and  up  and  down  again.  He 
looked  so  big.  He  had  such  powerful 
shoulders — and  he  carried  himself 


well.  He  was  tall,  too.  She  always 
did  like  tall  men.  Her  girlhood's 
choice  had  been  a  tall,  slim  youth. 

When  he  stopped  in  front  of  her 
again,  he  was  fumbling  in  his  pockets 
for  something.  "I  want  to  give  you 
an  address  to  write  that  letter  to. 
You'll  let  me  know,  won't  you?  I 
want  to  keep  track  of  you.  I  don't 
want  to  lose  you,  little  woman." 

She  read  the  card  he  put  in  her 
unsteady  fingers:  "James  T.  Smith. 
Huh!" 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?"  he 
asked  sharply.  People  are  so  touchy 
about  their  names. 

"An  ordinary  enough  name,"  she 
observed,  "but  it  would  be  funny, 
wouldn't  it,  if  that  middle  initial  hap- 
pened to  stand  for  Thatchor?" 

"It  does." 

Her  eyes  opened  wide.  "Not  the 
Thatchers  of  Prattsburg?" 

"The  Thatchers  of  Prattsburg,  New 
York,"  he  repeated  emphatically.  "My 
mother  was  a  Thatchor  and  I  was  born 
at  Prattsburg." 

"Then — you're — the  man  I'm  getting 
a  divorce  from."  And  she  stood  up. 

He  looked  at  her. 

It  was  hard  to  trace,  in  the  little, 
round  woman  before  him,  the  unfin- 
ished country  girl  he  married  when  he 
was  twenty  years  younger,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  some  jealous  quarrel,  ran 
away  from  before  the  honeymoon  was 
over. 

She  was  laughing — right  into  his 
eyes;  and  he,  catching  the  infection, 
laughed,  too. 

Then  he  came  closer  to  her  and  took 
both  white-gloved  hands  in  his  and 
carried  them  to  his  chin  and  held  them 
there.  "Say,"  he  said,  looking  straight 
down  through  the  laughing  brown 
eyes — "don't  get  any  divorce — Bes- 
sie!" 

And  the  next  moment  the  little  wo- 
man was  squeezed  tight  in  the  big 
man's  arms! 

"God  bless  the  little  fishes!"  he 
murmured  fervently. 

"Especially,"  she  added,  when  she 
could  get  her  breath,  "the  one  who 
did  the  somersault!" 
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By  Irene  Elliott  Benson 


FOR  ONE  year  I  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Richard 
Lancaster,  lawyer,  as  steno- 
grapher and  assistant  secre- 
tary, when  he  asked  me  one  day  if  I 
knew  of  a  suitable  person  for  the  posi- 
tion of  nursery  governess  to  a  young 
child. 

I  answered  quickly,  "Yes,  sir,"  for 
I  had  in  my  mind  my  only  sister  Mary, 
not  a  month  over  from  Glasgow,  who 
was  after  just  such  a  position. 

"It's  my  sister,"  I  said. 

"Good,"  replied  Mr.  Lancaster. 
"Send  her  to  Mr.  Wetherill's  office  to- 
morrow at  ten.  And  here,  give  her 
this  card."  So  on  it  he  wrote  that 
he  knew  the  stock  that  we  came  from 
and  could  recommend  Mary. 

Mr.  Wetherill  was  a  cotton  broker 
and  a  client  of  my  employer.  I  had 
often  seen  him  in  the  office.  He  was 
tall  and  fine  looking,  but  I  thought 
rather  severe.  Once  he  brought  there 
his  bonny  looking  wife.  I  well  re- 
member her — so  young  and  slight, 
with  her  deep,  purple  eyes,  reminding 
me  of  the  hills  of  heather  around 
Rothsay  Bay,  where  we  had  lived  be- 
fore father  moved  up  to  Glasgow.  Her 
hair  was  of  a  reddish  brown,  and 
wavy.  She  had  a  wee  mouth  and  nose, 
with  a  pleasant  smile  for  every  one. 
She  wore  that  day  a  gray  cloth  suit 
with  chinchilla,  and  I  thought  how 
pretty  it  was,  with  a  bunch  of  orchids 
pinned  to  her  breast.  She  came  to 
sign  some  papers,  and  after  she  left 
the  room  grew  darker.  I  was  glad  in 
my  heart  for  my  sister  to  be  able  to 
live  with  her,  and  I  thought  "if  Mary 
gets  there  it  will  be  like  home,  I'm 
sure." 


"Miss  Duncan,"  said  Mr.  Lancaster, 
speaking  low-like  to  me,  "I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  you.  I  have  had 
the  same  in  your  uncle  for  over  thirty 
years,  but  before  your  sister  takes  a 
position  as  nursery  governess,  to 
young  Master  Wetherill  I  must  tell 
you  something,  and  I  must  speak 
plainly.  The  child  now  is  nearly  four 
years  old,  but  his  mother  has  been 
away  from  him  for  a  year.  Do  you 
remember  her  ?  She  came  in  here  one 
day  with  her  husband." 

"I  do,  sir,"  I  replied,  "and  a  bonny 
lady  she  was." 

"Yes,"  said  my  employer,  "and  that 
was  her  undoing.  She  has  been  faith- 
less to  her  husband,  and  he  has  turned 
her  out  of  doors — she  with  her  lover, 
who  was  his  nephew  as  well." 

I  nearly  arose  from  my  chair  with 
excitement. 

"Mr.  Lancaster,"  I  replied,  "beg- 
ging your  pardon  for  speaking  plainly, 
I  shall  never  believe  that  thing  about 
her — never  in  the  world.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it." 

"I  wish  I  might  feel  as  you  do,  Miss 
Duncan,"  he  replied,  "but  I  fear  that 
appearances  are  against  her.  Since 
she  left,  the  little  fellow  has  had 
many  nurses.  Now  his  father  wishes 
to  get  one  who  can  teach  as  well  as 
amuse  him.  There  is  a  middle-aged 
housekeeper  there — a  good  woman — 
who  will  be  more  company  for  your 
sister  than  the  servants.  I  tell  you 
this,  for  both  of  you  must  remember 
never  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Wetherill  to 
the  child  or  any  one  else.  He  is  too 
young  to  have  any  knowledge  of  his 
mother,  and  when  older  he  will  be 
told  that  she  is  dead." 
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"Pardon  me,"  I  asked,  "are  they 
divorced?" 

"No,"  answered  my  employer,  "not 
yet.  But  they  are  about  to  be." 

Well,  Mary  was  engaged,  and  be- 
came quite  daffy  over  Master  Richard. 
Once  a  week  I'd  go  there  of  an  even- 
ing. The  place  was  a  good  one — work 
easy  and  wages  large.  Every  night 
would  the  master  come  in  and  go  right 
up  to  the  nursery  and  play  with  the 
little  fellow  until  dinner-time.  The 
child  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and 
Mary  said  it  saddened  her  to  watch 
them,  he  so  loved  the  bairn.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  housekeeper  had 
told  my  sister  all,  and  it  was  this : 

Mrs.  Wetherill  was  nineteen  when 
she  married.  The  baby  was  born  on 
her  twentieth  birthday,  which  is  an 
ill  omen  with  us  Scotch.  Her  only 
relatives  were  two  aunts — one  her 
mother's  youngest  sister  living  in  Chi- 
cago, and  a  great  society  woman  as 
well.  The  other  was  an  aunt  of  her 
father's — her  great-aunt — who  lived 
in  Vermont  and  whose  husband  owned 
a  large  farm.  Mrs.  Wetherill  loved 
this  great-aunt,  so  she  told  Mrs.  Wag- 
ner, the  housekeeper — loved  her  well, 
and  spent  her  vacations  on  the  farm — 
aye,  instead  of  visiting  the  other, 
where  all  would  have  been  more  to  a 
girl's  liking. 

The  summer  she  left  college  she  vis- 
ited the  Chicago  aunt,  though,  and 
there  she  met  Mr.  Wetherill.  The 
aunt  made  the  match.  He  was  nearly 
the  age  of  her  own  father,  had  he 
lived.  After  the  baby  came  he  bought 
her  a  beautiful  home  on  Long  Island, 
for  she  well  loved  the  country.  They 
spent  only  their  summers  here.  She 
seemed  to  get  in  with  a  gay  crowd 
this  particular  summer — card  parties, 
golf,  tennis,  polo  and  horseback  rid- 
ing from  morning  till  night. 

Mr.  Wetherill  was  down  week- 
ends, but  he  spent  his  time  writing 
and  reading  in  his  library — shut  up — 
never  going  anywhere  with  her,  and 
when  he  was  obliged  to  sit  at  the  table 
with  company  he  was  like  a  wet  blan- 
ket, and  made  them  all  uncomfortable. 
Mrs.  Wagner  said  that  the  bonny  wife 


craved  affection,  but  never  a  caress 
did  she  see  him  give  her — at  least  not 
in  public. 

One  Friday  he  brought  down  for 
the  week's  end  his  nephew,  Mr.  Tom 
Perry.  He  was  fond  of  Mr.  Tom,  who 
was  then  not  quite  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  left  Monday,  but  his  nephew 
stayed  on.  So  he  and  Mrs.  Wetherill 
were  seldom  apart.  He  read  poetry  to 
her  and  swung  her  in  the  hammock, 
waiting  on  her  hand  and  foot,  and  she, 
poor  dear,  was  happy  like  a  girl.  She 
grew  bonnier  every  day — "sort  of  as 
if  she  had  found  something  that  had 
been  lost,"  the  housekeeper  said. 

Mr.  Tom  had  bachelor  quarters  in 
town,  and  his  man,  Montgomery,  who 
came  with  him,  told  of  many  gay  sup- 
per parties  and  unseemly  doings  that 
took  place  of  a  night  after  the  theatres 
in  Mr.  Tom's  rooms. 

One  day  Mr.  Wetherill  kissed  his 
wife  and  bade  Richard  good-bye  be- 
fore going  on  his  yearly  trip  to  Maine 
to  fish  and  hunt.  He  never  stayed 
longer  than  two  weeks. 

"I  noticed,"  said  Mrs.  Wagner, 
"that  after  he  kissed  her  she  sort  of 
hung  around  him  as  if  she  disliked  the 
parting,  and  I  never  saw  him  seem  so 
fond  of  her.  She  took  him  to  the 
train  in  her  electric,  and  when  she  re- 
turned, she  ate  her  supper  in  her  room 
and  played  with  the  baby  until  its 
bedtime,  and  excused  herself  to  all 
visitors  that  evening.  Poor  dear,  she 
adored  little  Dick,  not  having  any  one 
to  love  since  her  parents'  death  (and 
she  only  at  the  age  of  ten  when  that 
happened),  excepting  the  aunts  I 
spoke  of.  So  small  wonder  she 
craved  affection." 

The  next  day,  down  motors  Mr. 
Perry,  and  off  they  went  on  horseback 
in  the  morning — teas  and  motoring  in 
the  afternoon,  and  with  sitting  by  his 
side  and  looking  at  the  moon  in  the 
evening,  and  he  quoting  poetry,  no 
wonder  time  passed  pleasantly  for 
her. 

One  night  Montgomery,  or  "Monty" 
— Mr.  Perry's  man — said  to  Mrs.  Wag- 
ner over  a  glass  of  beer: 

"I  quit  Mr.   Perry  when  my  next 
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month's  up.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
of  a  place  down  here  with  the  swells 
that  I  could  get?" 

Yes,  Mrs.  Wagner  knew  of  a  place, 
but  "why  was  he  going?" 

"Because  I  don't  like  Mr.  Tom's 
methods,"  he  replied.  "I  believe  in 
every  single  man  having  a  good  time 
and  having  a  sweetheart,  but  damn 
it!"  he  said,  jumping  up,  "let  him 
keep  his  hands  off  of  other  men's 
wives." 

Mrs.  Wagner  made  him  no  reply, 
for  she  well  knew  that  the  gossips 
were  at  work  against  her  bonny  mis- 
tress. After  a  while  he  drank  and 
said: 

"Oh,  I  know  I'm  old-fashioned,  and 
all  married  women  can  have  their 
lovers,  but  I  ain't  going  to  stand  for 
that  sort  of  thing — it  goes  against  me. 
I  was  brought  up  to  respect  women, 
and  so  I'm  off!" 

And  then,  she  said,  one  night  she 
passed  the  door  leading  out  from  the 
library  to  a  large  square  side  porch 
covered  with  rugs  like  a  big  parlor, 
with  red  awnings  on  all  sides,  and 
sofas,  chairs,  tables  and  large  vases 
filled  with  flowers,  and  she  saw  the 
two  sitting  in  the  moonlight  close  on 
the  wicker  couch,  he  holding  her  hand 
and  kissing  it,  and  telling  her  how  her 
husband — his  uncle,  mind  you — didn't 
appreciate  her,  and  it  was  a  case  of 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  and  other 
disrespectful  things.  It  was  dark,  and 
they  did  not  see  Mrs.  Wagner,  nor 
would  they,  in  any  case,  so  absorbed 
were  they  in  one  another.  Mrs.  Wag- 
ner slipped  away  to  her  room  and  cried 
and  cried,  for  she  saw  shame  coming. 
Like  her  grandmother  Duncan  she  had 
a  warning.  Her  grandmother  always 
saw  a  drop  of  water  on  the  back  of 
her  hand  before  trouble  came,  and  the 
housekeeper  felt  it  in  another  way. 

It  rained  the  next  day  and  evening, 
so  they  sat  indoors  before  the  library 
fire.  He  was  reading  to  her  at  first, 
and  then  it  grew  darker  and  darker, 
but  they  didn't  ring  for  lights,  and 
there  they  sat,  he  holding  her  close 
and  telling  her  how  he  suspected  the 
master  of  having  an  establishment  in 


town,  and  that  was  why  he  never 
cared  to  kiss  or  pet  her,  and  how  she 
must  go  away  with  him  that  very 
night — go  in  his  motor  to  his  apartment 
and  stay  there  until  morning,  wnen 
they  would  leave  for  Italy.  And  his 
uncle  would  divorce  her  at  once,  of 
course,  and  then  they  could  marry  and 
be  happy.  She  was  sobbing  on  his 
shoulder.  The  housekeeper  was  in 
the  hall  and  as  the  door  was  ajar,  she 
heard  all,  and  she  probably  stayed 
near  her  mistress  purposely  to  shield 
her  from  harm  so  far  as  she  could. 

Well,  without  warning,  in  walks  the 
master.  He  had  come  sooner  than  he 
had  intended  doing,  and  Mrs.  Wagner 
stood  in  the  shadow.  He  looked  in 
the  library  and  heard  and  saw  all. 
Then  he  spoke  quietly  and  said  to 
her: 

"I  have  come  into  this  little  comedy 
just  in  time,  my  dear.  You  run  up  now 
and  see  what  you  need.  I'll  send  the 
rest  to-morrow.  And  then,  you,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  his  nephew,  "may 
take  her  at  once.  I'll  'phone  for  your 
machine,  and  hear  me,"  he  said,  "I 
won't  kill  you  now  (he  had  taken  a 
revolver  from  his  hip-pocket),  "I'll 
wait  and  see  how  you  break  faith  with 
Eleanor.  And  if  you  should,  and  when 
it  comes,  I'll  shoot  you  like  I  would 
a  dog.  Remember,  you  are  to  marry 
her  within  twenty-four  hours  after  I 
divorce  her.  On  account  of  my  child, 
I  shall  have  no  publicity,  but  I  shall 
watch  near  to  see  that  she  becomes 
your  wife.  It  is  only  upon  your  oath 
that  you  will  do  so  that  I  spare  you 
now,"  and  he  held  his  revolver  close 
to  Mr.  Tom's  head.  "Swear  it!"  he 
said. 

The  man  was  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  he  replied: 

"I  swear  it  on  my  dead  mother's 
memory." 

The  poor  lady  had  fainted  away. 
When  she  came  to,  she  walked  out  of 
the  room,  trying  to  speak  to  the  mas- 
ter, but  he  pushed  her  aside.  She  put 
her  money  in  her  bag.  The  house- 
keeper went  up  with  her,  and  she 
sobbed  and  sobbed,  saying  that  as 
God  heard  her  she  was  innocent. 
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She  did  not  touch  a  jewel  or  a  thing 
that  Mr.  Wetherill  had  given  her,  but 
when  she  finished  she  started  for  the 
boy's  room,  and  there  stood  the  mas- 
ter guarding  the  door,  and  he  refused 
to  let  her  enter.  She  begged  hard, 
but  he  replied:  "No!"  and  called  her 
a  wanton.  The  she  put  both  of  her 
hands  before  her  face  and  said: 

"Oh,  Richard,  never,  never  that!" 
and  left.  And  that  night  there  was  a 
fierce  storm  outside,  and  in  it  the 
bonny  lady  had  to  go. 

"Where  is  she  now?"  asked  my 
sister. 

"God  alone  knows,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wagner  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "Mont- 
gomery has  been  kept  in  this  country 
to  testify  as  to  what  took  place  after 
she  left  here  and  went  to  Mr.  Tom's 
apartment.  Monty  is  from  Devon- 
shire and  wanted  to  go  home,  but  Mr. 
Lancaster  is  paying  his  board  some- 
where. No  one  sees  him,  and  no  one 
of  us  would  be  allowed  to  talk  to  him 
if  we  did.  I  know  my  mistress  wrote 
to  her  husband,  for  I  saw  her  letter  on 
his  desk,  but  I  rather  think  he  never 
read  it.  He  sent  all  of  her  clothes  and 
jewels  in  her  three  trunks  the  next 
day,  I  presume  in  care  of  Mr.  Tom, 
but  they  were  returned,  and  are  now 
in  the  attic  of  the  country  house.  I 
understand  that  the  divorce  will  be 
tried  before  a  referee,  and  that  Mr. 
Wetherill  will  let  her  get  it  on  the 
child's  account.  She  will  make  the 
charge  of  cruelty  and  non-support,  and 
he  will  let  it  go  by  default — that  is, 
if  they  ever  find  her." 
^  This  was  told  to  me  by  Mary,  my 
sister,  and  she  also  told  me  of  some- 
thing that  worried  her  not  a  little. 

Young  Richard  was  obliged  to  play 
alone  a  good  bit.  He  had  a  large 
room  filled  with  every  toy  that  money 
could  buy.  Each  day  Mary  would 
hear  him  talking.  At  first  she  sup- 
posed that  he  was  talking  to  his  toys 
and  dolls,  etc.,  but  soon  she  said  it  was 
to  some  one,  as  if  a  person  were  in 
the  room  beside  him.  He  would  say: 
"Have  you  come  to  stay  and  play  wiv 
Dick?"  Or,  "Dick  will  give  you  his 
Teddie  Bear  and  Scotch  laddie"  (that 


was  a  doll  I  gave  him.)  Then  he'd 
say: 

"Why  do  you  ky?  Dick's  a  good 
boy — he  isn't  daughty — don't  ky!" 
and  he'd  pat  the  chair  and  fill  it  with 
toys.  Sometimes  he'd  appear  to  play 
ball  with  some  one  and  say: 

"Now  hurry  up  and  catch  it — I'll 
frow  it  to  you." 

One  day  he  made  Mary  buy  him  a 
bunch  of  pansies,  and  when  she  asked 
what  he  was  doing  with  it  he  replied : 

"I'm  giving  'em  to  the  pretty  lady. 
She'll  pin  'em  on  her  dress."  (He 
spoke. very  plainly  for  a  child  of  his 
years.)  And  then  he  would  say: 
"She'll  play  wiv  me  and  she'll  kiss 
me,  too,  when  I  go  to  sleep." 

Mary  said  the  gooseflesh  came  out 
all  over  her  at  his  words,  and  she  told 
Mrs.  Wagner.  "Ask  him  sometime 
how  she  looks,"  said  the  housekeeper 
with  a  white  face.  She  listened  at- 
tentively, as  little  Richard  described 
his  mother. 

Getting  up,  she  brought  from  a 
drawer  the  photograph  of  Mrs.  Weth- 
erill that  she  had  taken  from  her  mas- 
ter's desk,  lest  he  might  be  annoyed 
and  destroy  it. 

"Is  this  your  pretty  lady?"  she 
asked,  and  little  Dick  let  one  scream, 
and  catching  it  up,  he  kissed  it  many 
times,  refusing  to  part  with  it  until  he 
was  bribed.  Lest  his  father  might 
see  it,  Mrs.  Wagner  put  it  away  after 
that  and  told  little  Dick  that  it  was 
lost.  Mary  says  she  heard  him  tell- 
ing the  master  of  the  "pretty  lady" 
who  played  with  him,  and  when  she, 
Mary,  came  into  the  room,  Mr.  Weth- 
erill would  kiss  the  child  quickly  and 
leave. 

One  day  Mr.  Wetherill  came  into 
the  office  very  much  excited. 

"Lancaster,"  he  said,  "this  thing 
must  come  to  an  end.  I  can  stand  it 
no  longer.  How  can  we  find  her?  Is 
it  possible  to  even  communicate  with 
her  ?  Of  course,  she  accompanied  her 
affinity,  my  nephew,  to  Europe.  That 
was  their  plan,"  he  added  bitterly. 
"But  how  can  we  find  out  where  they 
are  located?  In  any  event  the  chap- 
ter must  be  closed,  and  my  son  is  act- 
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ing  strangely  now."  Then  he  told  of 
what  I  have  related. 

"It's  fast  getting  on  my  nerves,  and 
the  boy  imagines  she  plays  with  him 
all  day  long.  Of  course  he  must  have 
seen  her  picture.  I  had  one  on  my 
desk  that  has  disappeared,  and  I  pre- 
fer not  to  question  the  servants  as  to 
its  whereabouts." 

"We  can  produce  Montgomery  at 
once,"  replied  my  employer,  "and  his 
testimony  can  be  taken  before  a 
notary,  if  you  wish.  He  is  only  too 
anxious  to  leave  for  England." 

"Well,  do  so,"  replied  Mr.  Wetherill. 

So  the  next  day  appeared  Mont- 
gomery with  me  to  put  down  the  con- 
versation. He  said,  after  telling  his 
name  and  birthplace,  and  how  long  he 
had  lived  with  Mr.  Perry,  etc.:  "The 
night  of  Mr.  Perry's  return  from  Long 
Island  he  had  telephoned  me  at  five 
o'clock  to  have  a  hot  supper  ready 
about  ten  or  eleven,  for  two.  I  sent 
out  and  had  it  prepared  by  the  time  he 
arrived,  which  was  about  eleven 
o'clock  that  night.  He  had  with  him 
begging  your  pardon,  sir  (to  Mr. 
Wetherill),  your  lady.  She  had  been 
crying.  He  helped  her  take  off  her 
wraps,  and  he  rubs  her  feet,  as  they 
were  very  cold.  Then  he  sits  her  by 
the  fire  and  rubs  her  hands  to  warm 
them.  (I  saw  Mr.  Wetherill's  face 
twitch  and  he  moved  uneasily.)  Then 
he  says : 

"  'Montgomery,  make  up  a  bed  for 
me  on  the  couch.  Mrs.  Wetherill  can 
sleep  in  my  room.  She  is  on  her  way 
West,  but  the  storm  is  too  severe  for 
her  to  travel  farther  to-night.' 

"He  tried  his  best  to  make  her  eat, 
but  she  only  took  a  mouthful  of  roll 
and  coffee.  He  begged  her  to  drink 
a  hot  whisky  or  a  cocktail,  but  no, — 
that  was  all  she  took.  He  ate  heartily 
as  usual,  and  he  goes  to  kiss  her,  but 
she  turns  her  head  away.  Then  he 
says,  jolly  like: 

"  'My  darling,  I'm  going  to  the  club 
for  my  mail,  but  I'll  be  back  directly. 
Make  yourself  at  home.  The  whole 
place  is  yours  now.'  And  then  he  tells 
me  to  see  that  she  is  comfortable,  and 
for  me  to  go  home  that  night  at  once. 


I  always  slept  out,"  added  the  man. 
"Well  the  minute  he  goes,  up  jumps 
the  lady,  flies  to  his  desk  and  writes  a 
note.  After  sealing  it  she  lays  it  on 
the  table.  Then  all  of  a  tremble,  she 
puts  on  her  things  and  says  to  me,  be- 
seeching-like : 

"  'Montgomery,  get  me  a  taxi  at 
once,  will  you,  please  ?'  And  her  eyes 
were  that  soft  and  pleadin'  that  if  she 
had  said:  'Montgomery,  go  and  hang 
yourself,'  I'd  have  done  it.  Yes,  I'd 
have  laid  down  my  life  for  her  that 
night.  So  I  telephoned  to  the  garage 
and  goes  down  in  the  elevator  with  her 
and  puts  her  in  the  taxi.  She  says: 
'Tell  him  to  drive  me  quickly  to  the 
Grand  Central.'  I  gives  the  order  and 
she  says :  'I  shall  remember  your 
goodness  all  my  life,'  trying  to  slip  a 
bill  into  my  hand,  which  I  refused, 
her  thanks  was  more  than  enough  for 
me. 

"Then  I  went  up  and  I  saw  that  the 
envelope  was  not  sealed,  only  in  one 
spot.  I  hesitated,  and  something  says, 
'Monty,  open  it,'  and  I  does.  I  reads 
it  and  makes  a  copy,  then  seals  it 
again.  And  here,  sir,  is  what  she 
wrote,"  and  the  man  handed  the  law- 
yer a  paper,  from  which  he  read  the 
following,  Mr.  Wetherill  putting  his 
hands  before  his  face  like  he  was 
about  to  receive  a  blow: 

"I  despise  you.  I  have  never  loved 
you — you  took  it  for  granted.  You 
played  on  my  feelings — on  my  pride — 
and  almost  convinced  me  that  my  hus- 
band hated  and  was  faithless  to  me. 
You  have  separated  me  from  a  good 
man  whom  I  never  appreciated,  and 
who  now  believes  me  a  guilty  wife, 
and  from  my  little  son,,  whom  I  love 
better  than  my  life.  The  knowledge 
of  my  innocence  and  of  my  foolish- 
ness as  well,  will  keep  me  alive  until 
such  a  time  as  the  good  God  will  set 
me  .right.  I  would  not  depend  on  you 
to  tell  the  truth  about  me  to  your  un- 
cle, nor  would  he  believe  it  were  you 
noble  enough  to  do  so.  But  my  one 
prayer  is  that  'never  again  may  you 
cross  my  path.' 

"ELEANOR." 
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Mr.  Wetherill  arose  and  walked  to 
the  window.  It  was  snowing,  and 
I  remembered  that  it  was  on  such  a 
day  one  year  back  that  the  bonny  lady 
was  in  this  very  office  by  his  side. 

"This  is  a  correct  copy,  is  it?"  said 
the  notary.  "On  your  oath?" 

"So  help  me,  God!"  said  Montgom- 
ery, solemnly.  Then  he  continued: 

"I  sealed  the  note,  and  when  Mr. 
Tom  came  in  he  says: 

"  'You  here  yet,  Monty  ?  I  told  you 
to  go/ 

"Then  I  said  that  Mrs.  Wetherill 
had  left — that  she  must  have  slipped 
out  while  I  was  in  the  back  room. 
Well,  he  swore  and  cursed  like  a  mad- 
man. He  was  beside  himself.  I  ex- 
pected he'd  call  up  the  garage  where 
he  hired  his  taxi,  but  he  seemed  to  be- 
lieve me.  He  was  all  night  reading 
the  note  and  packing  up,  and  early  the 
next  morning  he  pays  me,  locks  the 
rooms,  and  drives  for  the  White  Star 
dock.  And  I  watched  the  steamer  sail 
away  with  him  on  the  deck.  That's 
all.  If  it's  the  same  to  you,  I'll  go," 
touching  his  hat. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Wetherill,  and 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  out  a  check  for 
Montgomery.  I  guess  it  was  a  large 
one,  for  the  man  couldn't  speak,  and 
Mr.  Wetherill  said: 

"I  will  always  be  your  friend,  Mont- 
gomery— count  on  me  for  that.  You 
have  removed  a  load  from  my  heart." 

Then  he  and  my  employer  had  a 
long  talk  as  to  where  Mrs.  Wetherill 
was  now. 

"That  note  stamps  her  as  an  inno- 
cent woman,"  said  Mr.  Lancaster. 

I  felt  sorry  for  Mr.  Wetherill.  He 
seemed  to  have  aged  ten  years. 

"I  realize  that  I  was  hasty,  Lancas- 
ter," he  said.  "But  what  would  you 
have  done  under  the  circumstances?" 

"I  can't  tell,"  replied  my  employer. 
"I  might  have  made  a  fool  of  myself 
and  have  shot  him  at  once,  making 
matters  worse.  It's  very  hard  to 
judge.  But  now  to  find  your  wife,  and 
at  once.  I  wish  we'd  taken  the  fel- 
low's testimony  long  ago.  Why  didn't 
he  speak,  I  wonder?" 

"Perhaps  it  was  to  punish  me  that 


he  kept  quiet,"  replied  Mr.  Wetherill. 
"I  admit  I  deserved  it." 

"No;  he  simply  waited,"  said  my 
employer,  "until  he  was  called  upon. 
He's  English,  you  know.  Had  he 
been  called  sooner  he'd  have  told — 
that's  all.  It's  our  fault.  Probably 
Perry  influenced  your  wife  with  his 
accursed  stories  until  she  was  almost 
distracted,  and  turned  to  any  one  for 
sympathy.  He  is  the  only  and  real 
offender.  Can  you  telegraph  her  Chi- 
cago aunt?  She  may  be  there.  By 
the  way,  has  your  wife  written  since 
she  left?" 

Mr.  Wetherill  admitted  reluctantly, 
I  thought,  that  she  had,  but  that  he 
had  destroyed  the  letter  unread. 

"That  might  have  given  us  a  clue," 
returned  my  employer. 

All  of  a  sudden,  up  jumped  Mr. 
Wetherill. 

"Lancaster,  I  know  now.  She  must 
be  with  her  other  aunt  in  Vermont. 
She  was  fond  of  her.  It  is  she  to 
whom  Eleanor  would  first  go  in 
trouble." 

"Then  I'll  write,"  said  the  lawyer. 

Just  then  the  'phone  rang.  I  an- 
swered. It  was  Mrs.  Wagner. 

"Is  Mr.  Wetherill  there,  Maggie?" 
she  said,  and  I  noticed  that  her  voice 
trembled. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  I  replied. 

"Oh,  send  him  home  at  once,  will 
you?  Little  Dick  has  pneumonia,  and 
the  doctor  says  that  his  father  must 
be  found." 

Mr.  Wetherill  left  with  a  white  face, 
saying  to  my  employer : 

"If  anything  happens  to  my  boy 
Lancaster,  it  will  be  a  well  deserved 
punishment  for  me." 

Little  Dick  was  dangerously  ill.  He 
had  scarlet  fever  as  well  as  pneu- 
monia. For  three  weeks  he  was  iso- 
lated with  two  nurses.  Only  Mary 
and  his  father  could  go  in  and  out.  He 
talked  constantly  of  his  pretty  lady, 
and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  pull  her 
down  to  him  with  his  little  arms.  It 
was  awful,  Mary  said,  to  see  Mr. 
Wetherill.  He  shook  like  a  child  with 
sobs. 

In  the  meanwhile  my  employer  had 
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telegraphed  to  the  Vermont  aunt,  who 
replied  that  her  niece  had  been  with 
her  since  the  night  that  she  had  left 
her  husband's  home.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Lancaster  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wetherill, 
begging  her  to  return,  but  she  refused. 
So  when  little  Dick  hovered  on  the 
borderland  of  life  and  death,  calling 
for  her  constantly,  then  her  husband 
telegraphed:  "Our  child  is  danger- 
ously ill.  You  may  save  his  life.  For 
his  sake  and  fo.r  God's  sake,  forgive 
if  possible,  and  come." 

And  Mary  says  the  next  day  a  han- 
som drove  up,  and  out  of  it  steps  the 
lovely  mistress.  At  the  front  door 
stood  Mr.  Wetherill,  with  a  new  light 
in  his  eyes,  hopeful-like.  She  asked 
quietly : 

"Does  he  still  live?" 

"Yes,  thank  God,"  he  replied,  "but 
he  is  passing  through  the  crisis  now 
and  is  unconscious.  I  want  him  to 


see  you  first  wheXhe  opens  his  eyes." 

"Thank  you,"  srle-igays.  "He  has 
never  been  far  from  me,  Richard, 
sleeping  or  waking." 

And  the  master  then  told  her  of 
how  the  child  talked  about  her,  and 
how  he  seemed  to  play  with  some  one. 
The  mistress  grew  pale  and  cried 
softly,  and  the  master  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  said: 

"Can  you  forgive  me — some  day — 
Eleanor?" 

Then  Mary  says  she  put  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  and  sobs  out : 

"I  forgave  you  that  night.  It  is  I 
who  should  ask  it  of  you,  Richard." 

Then  Mary  says  Mrs.  Wagner  came 
with  a  happy  face  and  said : 

"Little  Richard  is  conscious  now, 
and  is  asking  for  his  'pretty  lady,'  " 
and  the  mistress  smiled. 

Then  together  the  husband  and  wife 
go  up  to  their  child. 
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In  the  deep  woods  at  sunset  dwelleth  peace; 

There  great  trees  murmur  and  choired  night:winds  sing; 

A  thousand  flowers  are  always  blossoming 
In  the  deep  sunset  woods  where  dwelleth  peace. 

i 

Here  all  thy  thousand  years  are  but  a  day — 
And  we  as  on  thy  borderland  we  stand, 
We,  too,  we  pygmies  in  the  human  band, 

Here  we  may  see  the  years  as  but  a  day. 


Take  us  within,  our  breath  would  cease  in  thine, 
O  forest  with  thy  balm  of  paths  unknown ! 
Dim,  tranquil,  vast,  thy  silence  claims  its  own — 

Take  us  within,  our  hearts  would  rest  on  thine! 


ALICE  FELICITA  COREY. 
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By  Elizabeth  Anna  Semple 


HAZELTINE  sat  three  nights 
at  the  same  table  with  the 
Girl  before  Providence  (tak- 
ing, for  the  occasion,  the 
shape  of  the  restaurant  cat)  enabled 
him  to  have  any  conversation  with  her 
of  a  nature  more  immediately  personal 
than  "Will  you  pass  me  the  salt?"  or 
"May  I  trouble  you  for  the  paprika?" 

Since  this  was  one  of  the  places 
where  a  filling  meal,  including  a  glass 
of  wine,  could  still  be  had  for  the 
modest  sum  of  thirty-five  cents,  Hazel- 
tine  had  been  accustomed  to  dine  there 
twice  or  even  thrice  in  the  course  of  a 
month;  that  is,  until  the  first  night  he 
beheld  the  Girl;  and,  after  that,  not 
even  the  musicians  who  varied  soulful 
Hungarian  rhapsodies  with  ordinary 
American  rag-time,  were  more  regular 
in  their  attendance  than  he. 

The  Girl  always  sat  in  one  place. 
The  waiter  kept  it  for  her,  so  Hazel- 
tine  discovered,  and,  marveling  at  such 
unexpected  discernment,  tipped  him 
fifty  cents — an  act  which  resulted  in 
another  seat  at  the  same  table  being 
reserved  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  He 
took  it  with  an  innocent  air. 

She  was  a  pretty  Girl;  even  a  man 
who  did  not  particularly  admire  her 
might  have  granted  that  much;  fur- 
thermore, she  always  was  alone,  a  fact 
which  filled  Hazeltine  with  mingled 
wonder  and  satisfaction;  and,  as  she 
dined,  she  read  a  book  or  a  paper, 
and  appeared  utterly  lost  to  what  was 
going  on  about  her — except  when  the 
musicians  played  Hungarian  folk- 
songs, particularly  that  one  which 
Liszt  used  for  a  main  theme  in  his 
first  Rhapsodic  Hongroise.  Then  the 
book  was  quickly  closed  or  the  paper 


was  allowed  to  slide  unnoticed  to  the 
floor,  while  she  listened,  her  eyes 
shining  like  twin  stars ;  at  these  times 
Hazeltine's  dinner  would  get  very 
cold  while  he  watched  her. 

Mere  watching  was  eminently  un- 
satisfactory, he  decided,  after  three 
dinners  when  it  had  been  his  chief 
occupation.  How  much  better  would  it 
be  to  talk  to  her,  he  reflected,  and, 
when  her  eyes  did  shine,  to  have  them 
shine  on  him.  But,  all  the  while,  he 
had  not  the  most  remote  notion  of  how 
such  a  happy  sequence  of  events  was 
to  be  brought  about;  and,  rack  his 
brains  as  he  would,  Hazeltine  could 
think  of  no  reason  sufficiently  valid  to 
permit  him  to  address  her. 

He  need  not  have  worried :  the  fates 
had  taken  cognizance  of  his  plight, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  cat,  were  about 
to  solve  his  difficulties  in  the  simplest 
manner.  The  Girl,  it  appeared,  was 
fond  of  cats,  and  had  already  made 
friends  (no,  acquaintance — "friends" 
seems  almost  too  familiar!)  with  the 
large  and  lordly  pussy  that,  each 
evening,  promenaded  haughtily  from 
table  to  table,  demanding  rather  than 
asking  food.  He  had,  in  fact,  been 
willing  to  linger  long  by  the  Girl's 
side  because  she  fed  him  with  choice 
tidbits  of  meat,  right  from  her  own 
plate.  But,  on  the  fourth  evening,  it 
may  have  been  that  she  was  particu- 
larly hungry — all  the  meat  had  van- 
ished before  the  cat's  arrival. 

"Poor  pussy!  Poor  old  dear!"  she 
murmured,  bending  over  to  stroke  his 
head.  "I'm  very  sorry,  but  there  isn't 
a  scrap  left — I  ate  it  all  up,  truly  I 
did,"  for  the  cat,  seeming  to  question 
the  validity  of  this  excuse,  jumped  on 
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her  lap  and  peered  greedily  into  the 
empty  plate. 

"I  have  some  meat  here,"  Hazeltine 
interposed,  eagerly;  "it's  got  a  little 
paprika  on  it,  but  a  Hungarian  cat 
probably  won't  mind  that.  Will  you 
give  it  to  her — I  mean  him?" 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  the  Girl 
dimpled  charmingly.  "I  don't  suppose 
he's  really  hungry,  but  I  hate  to  hurt 
his  feelings  by  not  giving  him  some- 
thing when  he  seems  to  expect  it.  Are 
you  sure  you  really  don't  want  this 
meat?"  Hazeltine  nodded  vigorously. 
"It's  awfully  good  of  you,  and  I'm  sure 
the  cat  will  be  very  much  obliged." 
Whereupon  she  transferred  a  slice  to 
her  plate  and  began  to  cut  it  into  tiny 
morsels. 

"It  seems  rather  absurd  for  us  to 
sit  at  the  same  table  every  night  at 
dinner  and  never  even  say  'good  even- 
ing,' doesn't  it?"  hazarded  Hazeltine; 
then,  abashed  at  his  own  daring,  he 
added  hastily:  "Here's  another  little 
piece.  By  Jove !  Look  at  the  way  that 
beast  bolts  it  down — as  if  he  were 
half  starved." 

"Yes,  it  does  seem  rather  absurd," 
said  the  Girl,  responding  frankly  to  the 
first  part  of  Hazeltine's  remarks.  "I've 
thought  so  several  times,  but  it  would 
have  been  rather  awkward  for  me  to 
mention  it — don't  you  think  so?  Oh, 
pussy!  do  you  only  love  me  for  what  I 
give  you?"  This  reproachfully  to  the 
cat,  who,  evidently  aware  that  his  mis- 
sion as  ice-breaker  was  now  happily 
concluded,  moved  away  toward  other 
likely  sources  of  food  supply. 

"That  is  a  remarkably  silly  and  un- 
grateful cat;  nevertheless  should  he 
come  my  way  again,  he  shall  have  the 
best  my  plate  can  afford — for  I  am 
grateful,  even  if  he  is  not,"  was  Hazel- 
tine's  somewhat  enigmatical  comment. 

"It  seems  the  more  absurd,"  went 
on  the  Girl,  taking  no  notice  of  this 
remark,  "when  we  happen  to  come 
from  the  same  State — for  if  you  are 
not  a  Californian,  then  I've  forgotten 
what  the  voices  of  my  own  people 
sound  like,"  and  she  laughed  with  de- 
light at  the  joy  shining  in  his  face  as 
she  put  out  a  hand  of  fellowship.  "Af- 


ter all,"  she  said,  as  he  shook  it  till  it 
ached,  "a  fellow-countryman  does 
seem  a  fellow-countryman  indeed — in 
a  land  of  aliens." 

Thus  had  the  cat  lent  his  humble 
aid  toward  the  beginning  of  an  ac- 
quaintance that  ripened  and  pros- 
pered exceedingly.  That  evening, 
when  they  left  the  restaurant,  Hazel- 
tine  was  permitted  to  walk  with  the 
Girl  to  her  lodging,  down  near  Wash- 
ington Square:  a  mark  of  favor  per- 
haps due  to  the  possession  of  common 
acquaintances,  or  it  may  be  a  tiny  bit 
to  the  questioning  inflection  he  had 
placed  on  "Berkeley"  when  he  spoke 
of  his  own  college. 

"No — Stanford,"  the  Girl  answered, 
in  a  voice  full  of  loving  pride;  then 
she  laughed  a  merry  little  laugh  as 
she  went  on:  "But  here  so  far  from 
home,  we  must  forget  that  we  come 
from  different  colleges  and  only  re- 
member that  we're  Californians  and 
a  certain  wonderful  thing  people  call 
'the  college  spirit'  that  makes  even 
graduates  of  other  colleges  than  our 
own  seem  more  like  our  brothers  and 
sisters  than  those  who  don't  know,  by 
experience,  what  such  a  thing  would 
mean.  Isn't  it  so?"  And  then  she 
laughed  some  more  at  the  unconscious 
fervor  of  his  assent. 

In  the  evenings  that  followed 
swiftly,  the  mere  acquaintance  grew 
into  friendship.  They  were-,  in  truth, 
two  lonely  souls,  each  grateful  to  find 
some  one  "from  home,"  as  well  as  for 
the  boon  of  congenial  companionship, 
and  so  it  was  not  long  before  each 
came  to  look  forward  to  dinner-time 
as  a  sort  of  oasis  in  days  frequently 
filled  with  petty  annoyances  and  weari- 
some details.  Hazeltine  soon  became 
aware  that  the  Girl  (her  name  was 
Alicia  Ransome,  but,  to  him,  she  was 
just  "the  Girl" — in  capitals!)  was  em- 
ployed in  the  mailing  department  of  a 
publishing  establishment,  and  earned 
the  princely  salary  of  ten  dollars  a 
week. 

"I  know  it  isn't  much,"  she  admitted 
when  he  had  exclaimed  in  horror- 
stricken  protest,  "but  it  may  lead  to 
something  better.  I  can  assure  you 
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in  these  hard  times  I'm  only  too  glad 
to  have  it — small  as  it  is.  Why,  this 
morning  my  feet  seemed  to  become 
chilled  to  the  bone;  a  cousin  of  my 
Chief  came  in  and  spent  a  whole  hour 
telling  in  minutest  detail  how  anxious 
he  was  to  have  my  job  given  to  his 
wife's  sister.  First  he  spoke  of  her 
merits  as  a  stenographer — and  com- 
pared her  work  to  mine,  greatly  to 
my  disfavor.  Then  he  went  on  to  say 
how  pretty  she  was — just  as  if  that 
had  been  an  additional  qualification, 
which,  sad  to  say,"  commented  the 
Girl,  dolefully,  "it  is  because  my 
Chief  simply  goes  down  before  a 
pretty  face.  He  is  very  polite  to  me 
— but  not  near  as  much  so  as  he  would 
be  were  I  a  baby-doll,  blonde  sort  of 
person.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Hazeltine, 
if  a  girl  has  to  work,  her  most  useful 
asset  is  good  looks!" 

"That's  nonsense,"  Hazeltine  re- 
joined severely,  "and  you  know  it.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  men  who  em- 
ploy stenographers  prefer  one  who 
looks  like  a  wax  doll  and,  like  as  not, 
works  her  jaws  all  the  time  chewing 
gun — for,  to  me,  the  two  always  seem 
to  go  together  in  the  stenographic  line. 
It's — it's — absurd." 

"Absurd  or  not,  it's  true,  as  you 
would  find  out  if  you  were  an  ordinary 
looking  girl,  seeking  an  ordinary  job," 
was  the  Girl's  unconvinced  response. 

"Anyhow,"  Hazeltine  reverted  to 
his  original  proposition,  "to  think  of 
you  having  to  do  work  of  this  sort  is 
ridiculous.  You  ought  to  be — writ- 
ing," with  the  air  of  one  who  has  ex- 
perienced a  brilliant  inspiration. 

"And  do  you  suppose  I  haven't 
tried?"  questioned  the  Girl,  half- 
laughing,  half-sad.  "Why,  when  I  first 
came  to  New  York  I  bombarded  every 
editor  I  could  hear  of  with  manu- 
scripts I  had  written  at  college,  only 
to  have  them  come  back  again,  with 
unfailing  regularity,  when  I  sent 
stamps,  and,  I  presume,  go  to  the 
waste-paper  basket  when  I  didn't;  at 
all  events,  none  of  them  ever  got  into 
print.  And  by  and  by  I  decided  that 
to  try  to  write  was  worse  than  useless 
— it  was  merely  time  subtracted  from 


starvation.  So  I  devoted  the  few 
energies  still  remaining  to  the  active 
pursuit  of  a  steady  job — one  that 
would  bring  in  a  sum,  no  matter  how 
small,  of  real  money  every  week;  and 
after  something  of  a  struggle,  I  got  it. 
When  I  am  a  little  ahead  I  mean  to 
take  a  P.  G.  course  in  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, so  that  I  can  teach  cooking — 
that's  the  only  sort  of  teaching  I  could 
endure,  and  besides,  it  is  the  one  thing 
I  have  the  least  vestige  of  talent  for, 
though,  in  these  days  it  does  seem 
frightfully  commonplace  and  old- 
fashioned  to  admit  it,  does  it  not? 
You  would  sit  right  up  and  take  notice 
if  you  could  taste  the  dinners  I  can 
cook,  particularly  after  having  eaten 
in  restaurants  for  a  while,"  casting  a 
scornful  eye  on  the  concoction  politely 
designated  as  "pudding." 

"I  only  wish  I  could,"  Hazeltine  re- 
plied with  enthusiasm. 

"So  do  I,"  responded  the  Girl,  heart- 
ily. "Well,  who  knows?  It  may  be 
that  a  rich  uncle  of  mine  is  waiting  to 
drop  down  on  me  from  the  clouds 
(where  else  he  could  come  from  I 
can't  think),  or  I  may  be  lucky  enough 
to  get  some  work  that  will  pay  well 
enough  for  me  to  have  a  tiny  home  of 
my  own.  Then  you'll  see." 

One  evening,  the  Girl's  place  was 
vacant,  and  Hazeltine  ate  his  dinner 
in  solitude  for  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  their  friendship,  a  prey, 
all  the  while,  to  lonely  wretchedness 
that  made  him  fully  aware  how  deeply 
the  Girl  had  grown  into  his  life.  Mis- 
erable questionings  of  what  could  have 
kept  her  away  alternated  with  desper- 
ate longings  for  her  presence;  and 
when  at  length  he  turned  his  feet 
homeward,  it  is  probable  that  no  more 
absolutely  and  abjectly  unhappy  a 
young  man  could  have  been  discov- 
ered throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  all  Greater  New  York. 

The  evening  following,  he  reached 
the  restaurant  unusually  early,  ard, 
to  his  extreme  satisfaction,  there  sat 
the  Girl  in  her  accustomed  place. 

"Where  were  you  last  night — you 
don't  know  how  worried  I've  been 
about  you,"  he  began,  as  soon  as  the 
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first  greetings  were  over — on  his  part 
as  joyous  as  though  the  separation  had 
lasted  several  years  instead  of  hours; 
then,  struck  by  something  in  her  face, 
"Why,  you  poor,  dear  Girl !  isn't  there 
any  way  I  can  be  of  help  to  you?"  he 
whispered  softly. 

"Yes,  by  not  being  so  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic." There  was  a  slight  catch 
in  the  Girl's  voice,  and  she  mopped 
away  two  big  tears  that  had  started  at 
the  unconcealed  tenderness  in  his  voice 
— tears  which  had  refused  to  be 
merely  winked  away.  "I  always  act 
like  a  perfect  goose  when  people  are 
sorry  for  me.  It's  quite  bad  enough 
to  have  to  be  sorry  for  myself,  and 
I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  bother  you 
with  my  troubles." 

"Bother  me!"  Hazeltine's  voice  was 
very  low.  "Do  you  think  that  you 
could  'bother  me' — except  by  not  let- 
ting me  see  you,  and — and — trying  to 
help  you  bear  things?  Tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"There's  really  not  much  to  tell 
save  that  my  ex-Chief's  cousin's  wife's 
sister,"  she  paused  an  instant  with  an 
irrepressible  smile  at  the  sound  of  the 
words,  "has  at  last  got  the  job  I 
wanted  so  much  to  keep.  Really,  it  is 
an  excessively  small  thing  to  be  so 
tragic  about,  isn't  it?  Yesterday  I 
was  called  to  the  main  office  and  told 
that  they  were  about  to  reduce  the 
office  force,  for  the  present,  and,  natu- 
rally enough,  the  last  comers  would 
be  'laid  off  first — a  euphonious  way 
of  saying  you  are  discharged.  But 
what  made  it  hit  me,  personally,  so 
hard,  was  when  Mr.  Mittendorf  asked 
me  to  devote  all  of  yesterday  after- 
noon to,  as  he  said,  'explaining  to  a 
newcomer  how  I  had  arranged  my 
work,'  and  she,  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
struction, let  out  that  she  was  to  have 
my  place  and  how  she  came  to  get  it." 

"I  never  heard  of  such  insolence," 
Hazeltine  cried,  indignantly.  "The 
idea  of  daring  to  ask  you  to  instruct 
the  person  who  was  doing  you  out  of 
your  job!  Why  didn't  you  refuse, 
point-blank?" 

"What  would  have  been  the  use  of 
that?"  drearily.  "It  would  only  have 


vexed  him  so  that  he  would  have  said 
perfectly  horrid  things  to  any  one  who 
came  to  him  for  a  reference  about  me. 
Oh,  we  parted  amicably,  if  somewhat 
on  terms  of  mutual  suspicion.  But, 
when  it  was  all  over,  I  went  home  and 
had  a  good  cry,  part  discouragement, 
part  regular  genuine  rage,  at  being 
made  to  feel  so  foolish  in  my  own  eyes 
— when  that  was  done  it  was  too  late 
to  come  to  dinner — even  if  I  had  not 
been  a  sight  to  scare  birds  off  the 
bushes.  You  ought  to  see  me  when 
I've  been  crying  a  while — no,  I  mean 
you  oughtn't." 

"You  might,  at  least,  have  tele- 
phoned over  here,  to  tell  me  I  might 
come  and  say  I  was  sorry.  Didn't  you 
guess  I  would  be  here,  waiting  for 
you?"  he  said,  very  gently. 

"I — I — wasn't  sure,"  she  faltered  a 
little  as  she  met  his  earnest  eyes,  then 
hurried  on:  "And  I've  just  told  you 
what  a  fright  I  looked,  and  that,  in 
itself,  is  a  good  reason.  All  day  to- 
day I've  been  hot  on  the  trail  of  that 
elusive  commodity  known  as  a  job, 
and  one  or  two  things  really  look  very 
promising,  so  it  may  be  that  to-mor- 
row  " 

She  paused,  for  the  musicians,  as  if 
gifted  with  a  divine  inspiration  of 
comprehension,  had  begun  to  play  one 
of  Hungary's  marvelous  love-songs; 
and  in  some  subtle  way  it  pleaded 
Hazeltine's  cause  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  any  words  of  his  own  could 
have  done.  Unconsciously  the  eyes 
of  the  Girl  met  his,  and  each  knew 
the  other  was  recalling  one  evening 
when  the  violinist  (made  voluble  as 
much  by  their  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  music  of  his  country  as  by  the  wine 
set  before  him)  had  translated  its 
words  as  best  he  could;  it  was  as  if 
again  both  heard  him  saying,  in  his 
awkward  English: 

"An'  after  each  verse,  zey  zings, 
first  heem  an'  zen  her,  'My  life  you  are 
to  me;  zan  all  ze  worl'  more  you  are 
to  me!'  " 

The  Girl's  eyes  drooped  before  the 
tenderness  shining  in  the  face  of  the 
man  beside  her.  Underneath  the 
tablecloth,  Hazeltine  groped  for  her 
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hand,  and,  when  it  was  found,  held  it 
close  within  his  own. 

"Don't  you  know  you  are  all  that — 
and  more,  to  me,"  he  whispered.  "And 
won't  you  let  me  try  to  be  that  to  you 
— sweetheart?" 

Not  a  word  did  the  Girl  speak — only 
lifted  her  downcast  eyes  for  a  single 
blissful  instant — and  in  that  glance  he 
became  no  longer  a  mere  mortal,  but 
one  of  the  gods  dwelling  in  Valhalla. 

Then  the  music  swung  into  the 
czardas,  that  quaint  folk-melody  with 
which  most  of  the  Hungarian  songs 
end,  and,  as  their  souls  were  forced 
back  to  earth  once  more  on  its  joyous 
rhythm,  Hazeltine  spoke  again,  this 
time  with  a  sort  of  loving  playfulness : 

"I  wonder  if  you'd  consider  the  job 
of  looking  after  me?  My  Chief  told 
me  to-day  that  he  found  I  was  becom- 
ing so  valuable  to  him  that  my  salary 
was  to  be  raised.  Moreover,  as  I've 
been  with  him  five  years,  I  think  he 
would  see  the  justice  of  allowing  me 
two  weeks  off  for  a  honeymoon — if  I 
were  to  take  it  soon."  His  merry  eyes 
scanned  her  blushing  face  as  he  went 
on:  "And  we  must  have  time  to  look 
for  a  flat — where  you  are  going  to  give 
me  those  dinners  you  promised,  'when 
you  had  a  home  of  your  very  own.' 
Do  you  remember  ?" 

"Yes,  I  remember,  only — it  seems  so 
long  ago  from  that  time  to  now — when 
I  am  so  happy."  The  Girl  looked  full 
at  him  with  eyes  filled  with  shy  love. 


"And  as  if  it  couldn't  really  be  true," 
she  added,  half  in  a  whisper. 

"But  it  is — and  we'll  prove  it. 
Waiter!"  He  gave  an  order  in  a  low 
voice,  then  aloud:  "We'll  have  to  cele- 
brate, you  know ;  what  do  you  suppose 
those  musicians  will  do  when  they 
have  glasses  of  real  good  wine  offered 
to  them?" 

"They  cannot  do  much  worse  than 
they  are  doing  now.  Do  you  recognize 
the  thing  they  are  attempting  to  play  ? 
No?  I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder;  it's  the 
'Stein  Song' — but  they  appear  to  be 
playing  it  upside  down." 

"Upside  down  or  down-side-up,  it's 
the  same  good  old  song,"  and  Hazel- 
tine  smiled  at  the  memories  it  evoked. 
"The  very  essence  of  what  you  called 
'the  college  spirit'  that  first  night  I  met 
you — when  we  found  we  both  came 
from  California — do  you  remember?" 

She  nodded  smiling,  and  he  added, 
earnestly:  "Before  that  wine  comes,  I 
want  you  to  drink  a  little  private  toast 
with  me — in  this  wine  here,  which 
probably  came  from  the  same  place 
that  we  did,  for  all  they  are  pleased  to 
call  it  by  Hungarian  names — a  toast 
to  one  of  the  things  that  made  us 
friends,"  and  he  raised  his  glass  and 
touched  it  to  hers: 

"California — may  we  go  back 
there,"  he  said. 

"California — may  we  go  back 
there!"  she  echoed,  and,  looking  deep 
into  each  others'  eyes,  they  drank. 


CONDEMNATION 

The  harsh  or  bitter  word  sometimes  cuts  deep 
When  spoken  in  condemning  sharp  and  curt, 

And  there  are  grievous  deeds  that  make  hearts  weep, 
But  ah!  the  look  of  eyes  when  Love  is  hurt! 

ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH.. 


IVy  Vitamin  V,  Hoot 


A  WOMAN  stood  among  the 
piles  of  lumber  and  waited 
for  the  train  on  which  she 
had  come,  to  pull  out.  It 
was  early  in  the  morning,  so  early  that 
the  gray  fog  still  hung  on  the  tops  of 
the  near-by  hills.  Fishers  and  long- 
shoremen, passing  to  their  work,  con- 
jectured, under  the  security  of  their 
foreign  language,  as  to  what  had 
brought  her  from  Los  Angeles  at  such 
an  hour.  But  the  woman  had  the 
look  of  one  whose  affairs  were  weight- 
ier than  other's  opinions,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  train  moved,  she  crossed  the 
track  to  the  knot  of  buildings  that 
composed  the  town. 

They  were  gray,  sagging  buildings, 
saloons  mostly,  that  some  way  gave 
the  suggestion  of  a  group  of  shuffling 
sailors.  All  were  unpainted  save  for 
the  gray  coat  the  salt  fog  had  given 
them.  A  flaming  yellow  sign  pro- 
claimed the  post  office.  The  woman 
went  in  and  inquired  where  she  could 
find  a  messenger  boy.  A  messenger 
boy  was  a  species  unknown  in  San 
Pedro  fifteen  years  ago.  The  post- 
master stared  at  her  in  blank  amaze- 
ment, until  a  girl,  peering  around  a 
limp  chintz  curtain  in  the  rear,  volun- 
teered, in  a  hoarse  voice: 

"Willie  Petrie,  he  might!  He  took 
word  to  Van  Stone  for  Miss  Gray  the 
time  her  pa  fell  cleanin'  the  light."  A 
quick  interest  flashed  over  the  wo- 
man's face,  which  seemed  more  than 
desire  to  obtain  a  messenger,  but  it 
passed  immediately  behind  her  cold 
reserve. 

The  girl  continued:  "That's  him 
now  a-scrubbin'  the  winders  of  the 
Flowin'  Bowl." 


The  woman  stepped  to  the  sidewalk 
and  called  the  boy,  who  came  wiping 
his  soapy  hands  on  his  trousers.  "They 
tell  me  you  took  a  message  to  Mr. 
Stone  for  Miss  Gray.  Will  you  carry 
one  to  him  for  me?"  she  asked. 

"Yes'um,  if  I  can  find  him,"  said 
the  boy  with  the  indifference  of  a  born 
bargain  driver. 

"If  you  find  him  I'll  give  you  a  dol- 
lar." 

"Bet  he's  on  the  Long  Wharf;  'most 
see  him  from  here,"  exclaimed  the 
youthful  messenger,  with  a  dollar's 
worth  of  zest.  The  woman  took  a 
paper  from  her  purse,  and  holding  it 
against  the  post-office  window,  wrote : 

"Van :  I'm  going  over  the  hill  to  the 
light-house.  I  shall  wait  for  you 
somewhere  on  the  road  until  noon;  if 
you  do  not  come  then,  I  will  go  back 
to  the  city  on  the  twelve-twenty  train. 
But  you  will  come.  You'll  please  to 
bring  some  bread,  the  French  kind, 
meat,  fruit  and  something  sweet — 
only  not  pie.  Bring  the  things  I  used 
to  like.  Van,  you  will  come?  I  can- 
not write.  I  have  dreamed  of  this 
day  with  you  and  the  sea  for  so  long." 

There  was  no  signature;  perhaps 
she  thought  the  curious  writing  was 
enough;  perhaps  she  knew  no  other 
woman  would  write  to  him  thus. 

"Lo  these  many  years  I  have  kept 
my  soul  within  this  'earthly  taber- 
nacle' by  my  ability  to  write,  and  now 
behold  what  manner  of  an  epistle  an 
authoress  writes,  when  she  petitions 
that  the  gates  of  Paradise  swing  back 
for  her  for  a  little  space,"  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  glanced  over  the  letter. 

She  laughed  like  an  uncertain  child 
as  she  gave  the  envelope  to  the  boy, 
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and  asked:  "Was  Miss  Gray's  father 
badly  hurt?"  "Yep.  He  died."  "She 
cares  for  the  light  all  alone?"  "Yep; 
pa  says  she's  a  clipper."  "No  one 
helps  her?"  she  persisted.  "Only 
Stone;  he  tinkers  up  the  light  a  bit 

now  and  then.  They  say '  "Here 

is  your  dollar,"  she  suggested,  coldly. 

The  last  remnant  of  gray  fog  lifted 
from  the  hills,  and  a  flock  of  sheep 
feeding  below  seemed  but  a  more  lei- 
surely vapor  lingering  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hills.  Softened  by  distance,  the 
booming  of  the  waves  against  the 
cliffs,  the  echoing  whistle  of  the  buoy, 
and  the  ringing  of  the  sheep  bells 
were  the  music  which  satisfied  the  wo- 
man after  years  of  longing.  In  her 
gown  of  soft,  dark  green  the  woman 
stood  among  the  tall,  salt  grass  and 
gathered  cream  white  flowers.  Com- 
ing to  the  crest  of  the  hill  the  man 
found  her  so. 

He  had  walked  fast  as  if  he  feared 
some  change  of  resolve  would  over- 
take and  turn  him  back.  He  stopped 
short,  and  they  surveyed  each  other 
with  the  common  curiosity  of  all  per- 
sons, who  involuntarily  strive  to  read 
the  record  which  the  years  have  left 
upon  another's  face.  He  took  off  his 
wide  hat  and  the  sea  wind  blew  back 
the  mass  of  his  boyishly  growing  fair 
hair.  On  his  face  the  White  Plague 
had  written  the  first  strokes  of  his 
fate.  The  bitterness  of  battle  had 
marked  about  his  eyes.  The  woman 
looked  and  knew,  and  because  she 
was  a  woman,  nothing  but  love  was 
revealed  by  her  face.  Looking  into 
her  eyes,  he  forgot  the  loneliness  and 
longing  she  had  brought  into  his  life: 
he  knew  only  the  call  of  her  being  to 
his,  and  thereafter  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  wonder  or  to  reason  at  her 
conduct.  Even  as  the  last  vestige  of 
his  will  turned  wax  beneath  her  power 
she  raised  her  arms  and  showered 
the  flowers,  which  she  had  gathered, 
over  his  head  and  shoulders. 

"We  have  flowers  to  gather,  to 
trample,  and  to  waste  to-day,"  she 
cried. 

Perhaps  because  she  could  not  meet 
his  eyes,  she  caught  his  arm,  and  peer- 


ing childlike  into  the  basket,  ex- 
claimed: "What  did  you  bring?  It  was 
a  heartless  thing  to  forbid  you  a  pie, 
but,  Sir,  had  you  disobeyed,  yours 
would  have  been  the  hand  to  have 
cast  it  into  the  deep." 

"One  may  eat  pie  any  day,  but  the 
days  when  all  one's  food  turns  am- 
brosia are  very  few  indeed,"  he  an- 
swered slowly.  Then  he  passed  his 
free  arm  about  her  and  they  went 
down  the  old  path  to  the  cliff. 

All  day  they  strolled  along  the  bluff 
or  sat  on  the  sand  at  the  water's  edge. 
She  wove  crowns  of  spring  flowers 
and  made  him  wear  them  each  in 
turn,  which,  being  a  man,  he  rebelled 
at,  at  first.  She  sang  strange  songs, 
forgotten  lullabies,  for  the  most  part. 
As  she  gathered  driftwood  for  their 
camp  fire  she  dreamed  fanciful  stories 
of  the  wrecked  homes  from  which 
each  piece  had  come.  To  her  the  gulls 
were  the  embodied  souls  of  children 
lost  at  sea,  who  ever  sought  the  land 
and  were  ever  drawn  back  by  the 
ocean's  voice.  Her  fancy  changing, 
she  mocked  the  grave  birds  as  they 
sat  in  solemn  conclave  on  the  ruins 
of  the  pier,  and  found  in  each  some 
likeness  to  the  staid  members  of  the 
Quaker  meeting  where  she  had  sat  as 
a  child. 

They  spoke  of  the  girl  who  kept 
the  light-house,  and  he  told  her  of 
the  old  man's  death  and  the  girl's 
lonely  life.  After  this  she  sat  silent, 
gazing  at  the  far-off  water  for  many 
minutes,  and  then  she  asked:  "You 
think  they  will  not  take  the  place 
from  her?  You  think  she  will  live 
there  for  many  years  to  come?"  He 
told  her  wonderingly  that  he  thought 
she  would. 

"I  loved  Lucy  Gray  when  I  was 
here,"  she  continued.  "God  makes 
all  women  mothers;  the  world  spoils 
them.  It  has  not  spoilt  her.  Think 
how  she  would  love  a  child.  Had  I 
a  child,  I  could  not  care  for,  I  would 
want  her  to  have  it.  Do  you  not  think 
so?  Tell  me  you  think  so!"  She 
begged  with  a  strange  pleading  in  her 
voice  and  a  strange  pain  in  her  eyes. 

The  sun  was  near  the  hills,  and  all 
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day  they  had  dreamed  and  laughed, 
and  said  no  word  of  why  she  had  come 
or  of  the  days  before  she  went  away, 
or  yet  of  the  thing  that  was  writ  in 
the  life  blood  of  his  face.  He  went  to 
a  fisherman's  cabin  and  rented  a  boat 
to  take  her  back  to  the  town.  As  he 
rowed  he  told  her  of  his  life  while 
she  had  been  away.  When  he  spoke 
of  his  trips  to  Alaska,  she  knew  how 
it  was  that  illness  had  fastened  upon 
him.  "The  papers  reported  that  you 
were  going  back,  that  the  government 
was  sending  you  to  report  upon  the 
new  gold  fields.  The  article  said  you 
would  be  gone  for  years,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

He  started  at  her  words,  and  said 
with  dreadful  bitterness:  "I  did  not 
know  that  you  knew  that.  Yes,  I  am 
going ;  it  is  a  long  work  but  I  shall  not 
be  gone  years." 

She  shuddered  at  the  meaning  of 
his  words.  After  a  silence,  he  told 
her  fully  of  the  work  and  of  his  plans, 
and  in  a  woman's  way  she  learned  of 
the  dangers  and  the  hardships  of  the 
undertaking.  When  she  knew  it  all, 
the  force  of  her  suffering  broke  its 
bonds.  "Do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
what  you  are  doing?"  she  cried.  "Do 
you  think  I  have  not  seen  how  you 
have  fought,  and  dreaded  the  long 
end — the  days  of  uselessness  and 
helplessness?  This  is  the  way  you 
seek  to  avoid  them.  You  are  not  a 
weak  enough  man  to  throw  yourself 
from  the  pier.  You  are  a  brave  cow- 
ard. You  would  go  and  endure  the 
hardships  and  the  dangers  and  you 
would  succeed  where  many  men  would 
fail.  You  would  die  and  the  world 
would  talk  of  the  money  and  the 
name  you  had  made.  The  money,  the 
paltry,  vile  money,  and  what  would 
the  name  be  to  me  then  ?  What,  what 
would  anything  be  then?"  Spent  by 
her  misery  she  sat  with  clenched 
hands  before  her  face. 

"But  they  say  it  will  be  years  if  I 
stay  here.  They  say  with  years  of 
coddling  I  might  even  be  a  man  again. 
Do  you  think  I  can  bear  years  of  this? 
Why  should  I  strive  for  years  in  a 
one-sided  fight?  What  have  I  betore 


me  that  I  should  care  so  much  to 
live?"  he  demanded. 

"You  shall  not  go;"  she  caught  his 
hands  upon  the  oars  and  forgot  all 
else.  "I  will  stay  with  you  and  then 
you  will  not  go." 

His  eyes  lightened,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  had  a  glimpse  of  all  he  de- 
sired, and  then  because  he  was  the 
kind  of  a  man  she  could  love,  the  light 
died,  and  he  said  slowly:  "You  shall 
not  stay  now.  I  was  a  man  when  you 
were  my  wife,  and  you  shall  remem- 
ber me  as  such,  not  as  a  fretful,  cough- 
ing child.  You  saw  fit  to  leave  me 
when  I  was  a  man — why  should  you 
come  back  to  a  wreck?" 

"Could  I  come  back  to  that  wreck, 
I'd  ask  no  more  of  any  life,"  was  her 
reply. 

"When  you  first  came,"  the  man 
continued,  "before  there  was  any 
doubt  or  misunderstanding,  we  said 
we  would  never  question,  but  that  OUT 
trust  would  be  as  great  as  our  love, 
but  we  are  human.  I  have  doubted 
you.  the  time  when  you  must  explain 
has  come.  We  cannot  go  picnicking 
and  gathering  flowers  all  through  life. 
There  is  a  reckoning  at  the  end  of 
every  day  of  joy.  We  have  reached 
it."  He  was  no  more  the  carefree 
boy;  there  was  a  sternness  on  his  face 
which  was  near  to  cruelty,  but  which 
was  born  of  love. 

Amazement  had  gathered  in  her 
face  as  he  spoke.  Now  she  faltered: 
"You  do  not  know  why  I  went?  The 
papers  told  it  all.  The  whole  country 
knew."  She  groped  on  through  the 
misunderstanding  which  surrounded 
them.  "You  did  not  read  about  my 
father?" 

"I  sailed  for  Alaska  the  day  after 
you  left.  I  could  not  delay  then,  even 
for  you.  Your  conduct  gave  me  no 
reason  to  believe  you  cared  to  have 
me  stay.  During  the  winter  I  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  mail,  hoping 
that  you  might  explain,  but  the  papers 
that  should  have  come  to  our  station 
during  1890  were  lost." 

"They  say,  'all  the  world  loves  a 
lover,'  but  all  the  world  seems  to  have 
conspired  against  us,"  she  said  drear- 
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ily.  Her  voice  was  very  tired,  as  she 
continued:  "It  seems  as  if  the  train- 
ing of  our  childhood  and  the  blindness 
and  sins  of  our  youth  were  a  black 
cloud  surrounding  us.  I  cannot  find 
my  way  through  it  alone;  you  must 
help  me. 

"When  I  was  here  before,  we  spoke 
so  much  of  'me  and  thee.'  The  road 
before  us  was  so  fair  we  had  but  little 
time  to  look  back  and  speak  of  what 
lay  behind  us.  Do  you  recall  what  I 
told  you  of  my  home?  The  little 
Quaker  town  that  is  centuries  old, 
where  the  young  travel  the  same 
straight,  narrow  paths  that  the  old 
have  stepped  up  out  of.  Lately,  when 
I  have  looked  at  the  village  in  its  level 
fields  I  have  thought  that  the  people 
would  not  be  like  that  if  they  had 
mountains  or  even  hills  to  look  up  to, 
to  incite  their  latent  strength.  But 
the  maple  and  the  elm  trees  are  the 
only  things  of  strength  that  Nature 
has  given  us.  I  see  them  now, 
stretching  their  ancient,  barren  limbs 
above  us  as  we  passed,  each  first  and 
fifth  day,  with  the  other  sombre  wor- 
shipers through  the  drifts  of  fallen 
leaves,  to  the  meeting  house  that 
stands  among  a  host  of  low,  similar 
grave  stones;  which  always  seem 
speaking  reproof  to  the  handful  of 
living  brethren. 

"Mother  is  as  all  that  army  of  the 
silent,  faithful  were.  She,  her  people 
and  her  creed,  were  all  my  life  for  the 
first  twenty  years,  for  father  was  the 
bold  knight  errant,  who  flashed  into 
our  little  gray  world  out  of  the  enter- 
prize  and  adventure  of  the  unknown, 
only  on  rare  occasions.  At  such  times 
we  listened,  adored  and  strove  to  com- 
prehend, and  when  he  was  gone  we 
still  adored.  It  was  the  same  life 
when  I  went  to  the  Friends'  Academy 
for  Girls.  I  did  not  look  beyond  my 
mother's  horizon  until  my  father  al- 
lowed me  to  go  away  with  him,  and 
to  enter  his  office.  If  there  is  anything 
that  can  draw  a  father  and  a  daughter 
together  it  is  her  knowledge  of  his 
work  and  his  pride  in  her  ability. 
Those  few  years  of  comradeship  did 
as  much  to  bring  us  near  together  as 


the  twenty  years  of  my  mother's  filial 
training. 

"Think  what  it  was  to  me  to  find 
that  men  shrugged  the  shoulder  when 
they  spoke  of  my  father's  business 
methods.  Think  what  I  suffered  when 
I  learned  that  there  was  another  wo- 
man, besides  my  mother,  who  waited 
for  his  coming,  and  that  there  were 
other  children,  besides  myself,  who 
adored  his  debonair  grace !  It  seemed 
as  if  we  could  not  live  with  the  secret 
crushing  in  between  us.  It  was  an  un- 
known thing  at  home  for  a  young  girl 
to  go  West.  It  was  as  much  of  a  shock 
as  a  new  building  would  have  been, 
but  my  father  had  his  way,  and  when 
the  opportunity  came,  he  sent  me  to 
Los  Angeles  with  friends." 

As  the  skiff  drifted  up  the  bay,  and 
the  long  shadows  from  the  hills  above 
Timm's  Point  stretched  blackly  to- 
wards Dead  Man's  Island,  Time 
turned  back  for  them,  and  they  met 
again  at  the  homes  of  mutual  friends. 
They  dreamed  again  the  dear  dreams 
of  their  courtship.  "But  it  was  not  all 
happiness,  not  even  then;  at  night, 
when  you  were  gone,  the  fear  of  my 
father's  disgrace  harassed  me.  I  was 
proud  for  myself  and  for  my  father. 
I  was  bound  in  honor  not  to  speak. 
The  fear  of  your  scorn  for  me  and 
mine  grew  until  it  filled  my  brain.  I 
hoped  against  hope,  and  I  snatched 
at  my  dream  of  happiness,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

"If  you  had  been  a  Western  girl  and 
lived  a  youth  like  mine,  you  would 
have  told  me,"  he  answered.  After  a 
moment's  thought  he  continued:  "I 
see  now  why,  in  spite  of  all  your  anx- 
iety, your  father  was  so  willing  for  us 
to  marry." 

"Yes.  You  remember  how  we 
waited  for  those  letters  from  father 
and  mother?"  As  those,  who  pity- 
ingly listen  to  the  planning  of  child- 
ren, they  recalled  those  few  sunlit 
days  in  the  little  cottage  on  the  land- 
spit  which,  in  the  days  before  the 
breakwater,  was  called  "Pansy 
Beach."  Again  they  fitted  the  trim, 
white  vessel  which  was  to  carry  them 
out  into  the  mystery  of  the  white  land 
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of  the  north.  From  that  point  only 
she  could  go  on.  "The  day  you  went 
away  to  Los  Angeles  to  get  the  last 
supplies,  the  letter  from  my  father 
came.  It  was  a  letter  such  as  only  he 
could  write.  He  had  reached  the  last 
ditch.  I  might  help  him;  he  com- 
manded me  to  come.  He  was  a  man 
who  compelled.  The  letter  was  as  the 
look  in  his  eyes,  and  my  ancestry,  my 
training,  my  pride  and  my  love  re- 
sponded. The  new  life  was  very  new ; 
the  past  was  as  old  as  the  oldest  stone 
by  the  meeting  house." 

"You  did  not  think  that  I  could 
help?"  he  queried. 

"No;  in  the  few  hours  I  had  for  de- 
cision I  thought  only  that  you  would 
not  understand;  that  you  would  try  to 
hinder  me  and  that  you  might  scorn 
me. '  If  I  had  waited  and  your  love 
had  been  as  strong  as  it  seems  now, 
it  would  have  been  different.  I  meant 
to  save  him,  but  I  was  too  late.  Oh, 
do  you  not  know!  Must  I  tell  it  to 
you?  They  tried  to  take  him.  He 
was  not  that  kind  of  a  man;  he  re- 
sisted— the  officer  was  killed.  There 
is  no  horror  like  a  murder  trial.  The 
publicity!  Oh,  what  irony  of  fate 
that  it  ran  world  wide,  except  to 
Alaska!  We  struggled  through  every 
court.  We  clutched  every  hope  and 
every  delay,  but — they  executed  him. 
I  thought  you  knew.  I  thought  you 
were  glad  that  I  was  gone." 

In  the  long  hours  of  the  spring  twi- 
light, the  man  and  the  woman  came 
again  into  perfect  understanding,  per- 
fect forgiveness  and  perfect  love.  But 
love  is  not  perfect  unless  there  be 
hope  in  the  future  and  the  long  road 
of  duty  led  the  woman  back  across  the 
continent  to  an  old,  broken  lady, 
whose  frail  life  centered  in  the  secur- 
ity of  the  Quaker  village.  But  there 
was  a  strange  peace  in  the  woman's 
voice  as  she  said,  while  they  stood 
waiting  for  the  evening  train:  "We 


have  had  our  day — the  perfect  day — 
I  have  feared  for  and  prayed  for  ever 
since  I  read  you  were  going  away. 
But  now  you  will  not  go.  You  will  be 
happy,  and  you  will  grow  strong.  You 
will  wait  for  me." 

The  train  drew  out  into  the  purple 
night,  and  the  man  stood  among  the 
piles  of  lumber  and  pondered  over 
the  certainty  of  her  words. 

The  next  evening  the  woman  came 
again  and  hired  Willie  Petrie  to  cross 
the  bay  to  the  cottage  where  Van 
Stone  lived.  As  the  boy's  slow  oars 
measured  the  water,  the  sadness  that 
comes  with  the  half-lights  of  evening 
troubled  him.  He  wondered  why  the 
woman  had  stayed  so  long  in  the  post- 
office  and  why  she  had  seemed  so  old 
when  she  came  out.  He  came  to  the 
little  house  built  on  the  piling  and 
found  the  man  sitting  in  his  doorway, 
gazing  out  to  the  light-house  road.  The 
boy  noticed  the  trembling  of  the  man's 
hands  as  he  took  the  unexpected  letter 
and  read: 

"The  reason  why  you  will  not  go  is 
waiting  for  you  at  the  post-office. 
Through  me  you  have  learned  the 
loneliness  of  life;  now  through  me  you 
shall  learn  a  new  joy  and  find  a  new 
strength.  Through  the  heartache  and 
the  bitterness  of  these  past  five  years 
I  would  have  lost  faith  in  God  and 
man  and  love  had  it  not  been  for  this 
hope.  Now,  in  your  time  and  need 
this  comfort  shall  be  yours,  to  help 
you  to  fight  a  man's  fight — to  help  you 
to  wait  for  me." 

As  the  man  crossed  the  tracks,  a 
little  child 'with  a  mass  of  soft,  fair 
hair  framing  a  face  which  was  as  his 
had  been  before  the  evil  days  of  toil 
and  suffering  had  come,  was  silhou- 
etted in  the  doorway  of  the  post-office. 
But  the  woman,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing by  the  piles  of  lumber,  was  gone, 
and  far  up  the  valley  came  the  whis- 
tle of  the  out-going  train. 


A  Respected  Fellow  Citizen 


By  James  A.  Beverly 


AN  expressman,  with  a  money- 
pouch  slung  from  his  shoul- 
der, ran  down  the  broad 
steps  of  the  Citizens'  Bank 
as  a  middle-aged  man  passed  him,  and 
entered  the  banking-room. 

"Jim,  my  boy,  don't  you  dare  to 
squeal!"  the  middle-aged  man  cau- 
tioned, as  he  thrust  the  muzzle  of  a 
revolver  between  the  bars  of  the 
wicket  at  the  cashier's  window,  and 
covered  the  assistant  cashier.  "I  want 
the  package  which  the  expressman 
just  this  minute  delivered.  Come,  Jim, 
be  devilish  lively!" 

Burroughs  hardly  knew  what  he 
gasped,  so  utterly  dumbfounded  was 
he.  He  managed,  however,  to  stutter : 
"You — you  mean  business?" 

"It's  strictly  business;  I  want  the 
money,  and  I  want  you,  too.  Hand  it 
over,  damned  quick,  and  then  you 
walk  out  of  the  cage.  Get  your  over- 
coat and  your  hat.  Remember,  Jim, 
I'm  covering  you,  and  don't  you  try 
to  monkey  with  the  buzz-saw ;  for  it'll 
be  mighty  dangerous!" 

The  man  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
robber.  It  was  the  noon  hour,  and  not 
another  employee  was  in  the  building. 
The  cashier  was  at  luncheon;  the 
president  was  at  his  home,  and  the 
porter  had  gone  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  town. 

Furthermore,  there  raged  a  blizzard 
of  the  late  winter,  a  March  hurricane. 
The  street,  passing  the  bank,  was  de- 
serted; and,  moreover,  the  bank  itself 
was  isolated,  being  fully  a  block  from 
other  buildings. 

"Chuck  the  package  into  this  gunny 
sack.  Get  the  key  to  the  outside  door 
and  lock  it.  Move  lively!" 


Burroughs  had  scarcely  time  in 
which  to  realize  what  had  happened; 
but  what  he  did  comprehend  was  the 
fact  that,  ten  minutes  after  he  first 
saw  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  he  was 
plodding  through  the  snow  carrying 
thirty-two  thousand  dollars  in  cur- 
rency; that  behind  him  was  a  man 
whom  he  had  known  many  years,  a 
respected  citizen,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  father  of  the  girl  whom  he,  Bur- 
roughs, expected  to  marry  the  follow- 
ing June. 

He  could  not  realize  that  John 
Goodley  had  held  him  up!  Then,  of 
all  times  to  be  held  up !  The  money  he 
carried  was  for  the  monthly  payroll  at 
the  mines.  Pay-day  was  two  days 
ahead,  and  this  was  Tuesday.  His 
conjectures  were  cut  short  by  the  man 
behind. 

"Turn  round  Gault's  livery  stable, 
and  keep  on  toward  the  gully!" 

Blinded  by  the  fine  snow,  which 
pinged  into  his  face  cruelly,  Burroughs 
stumbled  on,  never  once  daring  to 
glance  sidewise,  for  new,  away  from 
the  town,  the  robber  occasionally 
touched  the  back  of  his  neck  with  the 
gun's  muzzle. 

In  due  time,  the  gully  was  reached. 
Here  were  two  bronchos,  one  of  which 
Goodley  bestrode,  and  bade  Bur- 
roughs mount  the  other.  Straight 
along  the  water-course  they  plodded 
until,  at  the  expiration  of  half  an 
hour,  they  turned  northwest  and  made 
directly  for  the  scarcely  discernible 
mountains. 

Darkness  was  shutting  down  as  they 
rode  into,  and  then  up  a  narrow  can- 
yon. Presently  a  halt  was  called, 
and,  having  dismounted,  they  came  to 
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the  door  of  a  shack,  and  directly  were 
out  of  the  storm. 

The  interior  was  rudely  furnished. 
In  the  stone  fireplace  was  a  plenteous 
supply  of  fuel  which,  once  burning, 
seemed  to  thaw  the  elder  man  into  a 
communicative  humor. 

"It's  damned  rough,"  he  grinned, 
"forcing  you  as  I  have  been  doing;  but 
I  could  not  do  otherwise.  Say,  Jim," 
he  laughed  good-naturedly,  "why 
don't  you  ask  questions?  Ask  why 
old  man  Goodley  has  turned  bank  rob- 
ber?" 

"Hitherto,"  the  prisoner  replied, 
shortly,  "you've  told  me  to  keep  close- 
mouthed." 

"But  that  was  when  we  were  travel- 
ing. Now  you  may  let  your  tongue 
loose.  Say,  I'll  just  tell  you  why  I 
robbed  the  bank.  I  took  what  was 
coming  to  me:  I  took  my  own!" 

"Took  your  own!"  the  other  echoed. 

"I  took  my  own,"  he  affirmed.  "Old 
Dave  Careps,  your  worthy  president 
and  a  respectable  fellow-citizen,  once 
euchred  me  out  of  every  blessed  cent 
I  possessed.  Good  Lord!"  he  laughed 
bitterly,  "Old  Careps  is  a  rascal! 
Three  years  ago  the  old  devil  came  to 
me,  and  gave  me  a  song  and  dance 
about  the  wonderful  bonanza  up  Proc- 
tor's Gulch,  in  the  Golden  Bess  mine. 
He  had  the  finest  kind  of  an  assay, 
and  the  ore,  too,  mind  you. 

"The  scoundrel  said  as  how  he'd  put 
sixty  thousand  dollars  into  the  com- 
pany, and  did  I  want  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor?  You  bet  I  did;  and  I 
went  in  to  the  tune  of  forty  thousand. 
I  lost  every  cent;  the  mine  was  salted. 
Old  Careps  had  worked  me  to  the 
Queen's  taste;  it  was  his  game.  He 
never  invested  a  dollar;  he  fleeced  me 
and  others.  Damn  him!  Now,  Jim, 
did  I  not  do  what  any  man  ought  to  do 
once  he  has  the  chance  ?" 

"Was  this  how  you  lost  Sunnyside 
Ranch?"  Burroughs  asked  quickly. 

"Yes:  the  ranch  paid  the  bill.  I 
deeded  it  to  Careps  and  he  issued  me 
the  stock.  It  makes  me  rearing,  tear- 
ing crazy  every  time  I  think  of  what 
a  cussed  fool  I  was!" 

He   sat   several   moments    in   deeo 


thought.  "Now  you  understand  why 
my  Ruthie  teaches  school  and  why  her 
gray-haired  father  is  away  from  home 
so  much  of  the  time.  God  bless  my 
soul!"  he  cried,  "I've  been  ranging  the 
country  for  three  years,  working  like  a 
dog,  so  that  I  might  help  the  little 
girl." 

"Does  Ruth  know?" 

"No;  I've  never  told  her  of  the  old 
devil's  robbing  her  father.  Fact  is, 
my  boy,  I'm  ashamed  of  the  deal — 
thoroughly  ashamed." 

"Robbing  the  bank,  sir,  makes  you 
a  fugitive?" 

"Bosh!"  he  sneered.  "Who'll  ever 
know?  Folks  won't  think  it  was  me. 
Why?  You'll  be  missing  as  well  as 
the  money.  Catch  on,  Jim?" 

"My  God!"  cried  Burroughs.  "I'm 
the  thief!" 

"Of  course  you  are;  but  don't  worry, 
for  v/e'll  make  it  all  right  one  of  these 
days." 

"But  listen,"  the  young  fellow  in- 
sisted. "Don't  you  realize  that  you've 
ruined  my  life;  that  you've  ruined 
Ruth's  life  as  well?" 

"Sho,  Jim,  don't  worry,"  the  other 
went  on  in  a  happy  mood.  "I've 
thirty-odd  thousand  dollars  in  this 
sack.  It  will  keep  Ruth,  you  and  me 
going  a  spell." 

Replenishing  the  fire,  he  pursued: 
"They  can  never  track  us  here.  The 
snow  will  be  three  feet  deep  by  morn- 
ing. The  shack  is  well  stocked  with 
grub.  I'll  go  and  look  after  the 
bronchos,  while  you  forage  in  the 
mess-chest,  and  get  supper.  Limber 
up,  Jim,  and  be  natural,"  and  with  this 
he  left  the  room. 

When  he  returned,  a  substantial 
meal  was  on  the  table,  to  which  both 
did  full  justice.  Arising  from  his 
seat,  Goodley  filled  his  pipe,  drew  off 
his  heavy  boots,  threw  a  blanket  over 
a  bench  which  he  placed  before  the 
fire,  and  made  himself  comfortable. 

A  long  time  he  lay,  apparently  in  a 
half-doze;  then,  knocking  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe,  he  turned  on  Burroughs 
with:  "You've  heard  tell  of  a  scape- 
goat?" 

"I  have,"  Bit*"^1??-1-^  oorf:r^oJ  "~r:d 
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bringing  it  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, I  am  that  individual." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Goodley 
remarked:  "You  imagine  you're  the 
scapegoat,  eh;  that  I'm  shielding  my- 
self behind  you;  that  I'm  sacrificing 
my  girl's  happiness,  and  that  I'm  ruin- 
ing your  future  prospects?  It  is  not 
true." 

"I'm  obliged  to  take  your  word," 
the  other  sighed. 

"That's  sufficient,"  Goodley 
laughed.  "Now  let's  turn  in,"  and 
without  further  parley,  he  stretched 
out  on  the  bench  and  was  soon  sleep- 
ing soundly. 

The  young  fellow  sat  a  long  time 
gazing  into  the  flames.  Once  he  went 
to  the  door  and  looked  out  into  the 
furious  storm.  He  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  attempting  to  steal  forth 
to  find  his  way  back  to  town. 

So  far  as  the  money  was  concerned, 
it  lay  on  the  floor  where  Goodley  had 
thrown  it.  He  might  take  it  and  re- 
turn with  the  story  of  his  innocence. 
Ah,  but  Ruth!  It  was  her  father  who 
lay  before  the  fire. 

Three  days  they  were  close  prison- 
ers, but  during  the  forenoon  of  the 
fourth,  Saturday,  Goodley  proposed: 
"What  do  you  say  to  our  going  back?" 

"Going  back!"  Burroughs  repeated. 
"Going  to  town  and  to  the  bank!"  he 
gasped. 

"That's  it." 

"Going  back  so  that  I  may  be  put 
behind  the  bars?" 

"Yes;  so  that  you  may  be  put  be- 
hind the  wicket  bars  where  you  have 
been  for  the  past  two  years,"  he 
grinned. 

This  remark  convinced  Burroughs 
that  the  man  was  demented;  that  he 
had  conceived  and  had  executed  the 
robbery  while  unaccountable.  Was  it 
not  obligatory  that  he  return,  and  at 
once? 

To  the  surprise  of  the  elder  man,  he 
acquiesced  at  once. 

"I  am  relying  on  you  to  prove  my 
innocence,"  Burroughs  explained.  You 
have  gotten  me  into  the  trouble,  and 
I  look  to  you  to  right  me?" 

"That's  the  stuff;  that's  what  I  like 


to  hear.  Say,  Jim,  it's  Saturday,  and 
the  directors  of  the  bank  hold  a  meet- 
ing this  afternoon?" 

"Yes;  it's  the  monthly  meeting." 

Why  did  the  man  ask  the  question  ? 

Within  half  an  hour,  they  were  on 
their  way  townward.  At  five  minutes 
past  three,  they  turned  the  corner  at 
Gault's  livery  stable,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards were  in  the  main  street  of 
the  town  where  were  gathered  half  the 
population;  the  robbing  of  the  bank 
was  still  being  widely  and  excitedly 
discussed. 

Straight  to  the  bank  they  went.  The 
crowd  brought  up  the  rear.  Goodley  en- 
tered the  building  with  the  arm  of  Bur- 
roughs tightly  grasped.  At  the  door 
he  was  met  by  Cashier  Hart,  Judge 
Bascom,  Storekeeper  Tinker,  Specula- 
tor Coos,  and  by  David  Careps,  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  the  institution. 

"My  poor  Burroughs,"  sighed  the 
president,  "I  never  expected  to  see 
this  day.  It  cuts  me  to  the  quick.  I 
cannot  realize  your  crime;  I  cannot, 
indeed." 

"It  don't  grieve  you  half  so  much  as 
it  does  me,"  declared  Goodley,  as  he 
released  his  hold  of  the  other's  arm. 
"Why,  gentlemen,  Jim  Burroughs  is 
almost  a  son  to  me,  and  to  take  him  in 
the  very  act  of  escaping  with  the 
bank's  money,"  he  faltered,  "it  knocks 
me  plumb  out." 

"You  understand,"  whispered  Judge 
Bascom  to  one  near  him,  "that  Bur- 
roughs is  engaged  to  Goodley's  daugh- 
ter. Rather  embarrassing  for  the  old 
man  ?" 

"Sho,  do  tell  me!"  whispered  back 
Speculator  Coos.  "It's  a  bad  state  of 
affairs,  surely." 

Here  Storekeeper  Tinker  pushed  to 
the  front  with:  "Where's  the  money, 
Goodley?  Of  course  you  found  it?" 

"Not  a  cent!"  he  lied,  unblushingly. 
"I  believe  Jim's  hidden  it,  and  will 
offer  to  trade  if  you  will  cut  out  the 
prison  sentence." 

They  now  were  within  the  directors' 
room,  where  Goodley  took  the  sack 
from  Burroughs  and  tossed  it  in  one 
corner. 

"What  in  the  devil!"  shot  out  the 
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storekeeper.  "He's  hidden  thirty-two 
thousand  dollars!" 

"He  sure  has  it  stowed  away," 
Goodley  returned  gravely. 

Burroughs  was  now  fully  convinced 
that  the  man  was  crazy.  He  deter- 
mined to  be  heard,  but  just  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  speaking,  he  noticed 
Careps  nod  slightly  towards  Goodley, 
and  that  the  latter  returned  the  signal. 
As  he  hesitated,  the  president  assumed 
the  initiative: 

"Let  us  proceed  in  a  business-like 
manner,"  he  began.  "Mr.  Goodley, 
you  verified  my  suspicions  as  to  this 
unfortunate  young  man?" 

"I  did,  sir." 

"You  watched  near  the  bank  last 
Tuesday  when  the  money  was  deliv- 
ered; you  crept  to  the  outer  door  and 
espied  Mr.  Burroughs  secreting  the 
money  about  his  person;  that  he  fled 
by  the  rear  door,  and  on  his  horse  fled 
to  the  hills?" 

"Very  correct,  sir,"  Goodley  readily 
confirmed.  "I  took  after  him  hot- 
footed, and  it  was  a  chase  to  the  fin- 
ish; but  finally  I  lit  onto  him  hidden 
in  a  shack  up  the  canyon." 

"Gentlemen,"  broke  in  Burroughs, 
rendered  desperate,  "am  I  on  trial? 
Am  I  not  to  be  heard  in  defense;  am 
I  not  to  have  a  chance  to  prove  I'm 
not  guilty?" 

"Not  guilty!"  sneered  Careps,  "and 
proof  positive?" 

"Well,"  counseled  the  Judge,  "per- 
haps it  would  be  more  in  tune  with  the 
law  that  he  have  an  attorney  present?" 

"He  don't  need  a  lawyer,"  decided 
Goodley.  "I'll  give  him  a  chance  to 
prove  his  innocence,"  he  laughed. 
"Will  one  of  you  gentlemen  lock  the 
door  and  hand  the  key  to  me?" 

"Don't  want  to  chance  the  fellow's 
escaping,"  guessed  the  storekeeper  to 
himself  as  he  passed  the  key  across 
the  table. 

Goodley  placed  his  chair  between 
the  door  and  the  table.  He  took  from 
his  pockets  a  bundle  of  documents, 
and  near  to  his  hand  he  rested  his  re- 
volver. 

Adjusting  his  spectacles,  he  com- 
menced to  speak,  while  the  others,  for 


the  most  part  open-mouthed  with  won- 
der, bent  forward  to  catch  his  words. 

"Three  years  ago,  gentlemen,  I 
owned  the  Sunnyside  ranch,  then 
worth  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars. 
Unfortunately,  I  went  into  a  mining 
deal  with  Mr.  Careps  and  lost  my  all. 
To-day,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Careps  owns 
the  ranch!" 

"I  object — I  strongly  object!"  cried 
the  president,  leaping  from  his  chair, 
"What  has  your  mining  losses  to  do 
with  the  robbing  of  the  Citizens' 
Bank?" 

Goodley  turned  towards  the  others* 
"I  am  telling  only  that  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. Last  October,"  he  went  on,  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  the  president 
was  still  muttering  his  objections,  "I 
was  in  the  city,  and  there  ran  across 
an  old-time  miner  who  was  once  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Careps.  Before 
this  man  died,  he  gave  me  a  valuable 
document,  and,  furthermore,  he  made 
a  deposition.  Also " 

"A  roundabout  way  to  get  at  the 
bank  robbery,  by  Godfrey,"  whispered 
Speculator  Coos  in  the  ear  of  Store- 
keeper Tinker,  as  Goodley  paused  to 
consult  his  memoranda. 

"Also,"  the  narrator  continued, 
"these  two  papers  will  prove  my  right 
to  talk  up  the  mining  deal." 

"Cracky!"  the  storekeeper  guessed, 
"Burroughs  was  in  the  mining  deal." 

"Couldn't  be,"  returned  the  Judge  in 
the  same  low  tone.  "Don't  be  im- 
patient; we'll  soon  get  at  the  inside  of 
the  pie." 

"I'll  bet  you  a  hat,  Judge,  that  he's 
robbed  the  bank  before,"  the  opinion- 
ated Tinker  challenged.  He  was  about 
still  further  to  elaborate  his  belief 
when  Goodley  resumed: 

"Three  weeks  since,  and  in  this 
very  room,  I  had  a  proposition  made 
to  me.  It  was  at  night,  past  the  hour 
when  most  of  you  were  asleep,  and — " 

"What  you  are  babbling,  sir,"  shot 
in  Careps  hotly,  "is  irrelevant.  Prove 
this  young  man  as  the  robber  of  this 
bank!  That's  your  business,  sir." 

"I  appeal  to  the  others,"  was  Good- 
ley's  rejoinder. 
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"I'm  Inclined  to  hear  you  out,"  con- 
curred the  Judge.  "What  say  you?" 
nodding  to  the  several  men. 

All  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

"As  I  have  said,"  resumed  Good- 
ley,  "I  was  in  this  room,  and  with 
me  was  that  man!"  Jumping  from  his 
chair,  he  thrust  his  finger  almost  in 
the  face  of  the  president.  "He  made 
me  a  proposition,  a  money-making 
proposition,"  he  qualified,  with  a  smile. 
"He  drew  a  contract  which  he  signed 

and  which "  He  proceeded  no 

further,  for  Careps,  smiting  the  table 
heavily,  blustered: 

"In  the  devil's  name,  gentlemen, 
are  we  obliged  to  listen  to  this  fel- 
low's tattle?  We  want  facts;  not  a 
lot  of  old-woman  twaddle!" 

"Proceed,  Mr.  Goodley,"  advised  the 
Judge.  "I  am  becoming  very  much  in- 
terested.". 

"To  make  the  story  short,  I  submit 
Mr.  Careps'  contract,  together  with  the 
papers  I  obtained  from  the  miner." 

"Damn  you!"  shouted  Careps  as 
Goodley  paused.  "I'll  have  you  in 
limbo  mighty  sudden!"  As  he  ut- 
tered this  threat,  he  made  a  dash  for 
the  papers,  but  was  caught  and  forced 
into  his  chair,  where  he  sat  thoroughly 
intimidated. 

"Gentlemen,  David  Careps  planned 


the  robbing  of  the  bank.  He  arranged 
all  the  details,  and  while  I  was  carry- 
ing out  my  part,  he  was  concealed  in 
the  rear  of  this  room,  watching  opera- 
tions. He  salted  the  Golden  Bess 
mine;  he  swindled  you  and  me  out  of 
our  money.  To  prove  his  rascality,  I 
bamboozled  him  into  the  belief  that 
I  would,  for  a  paltry  sum,  carry  out  his 
planning.  In  short,"  he  laughed,  "our 
respected  fellow-citizen  is  a  candidate 
for  the  State's  prison.  Jim,  bring  me 
the  sack.  This,"  as  he  took  a  pack- 
age from  the  bag,  "is  the  money  in- 
tact. Now,  Careps,"  he  demanded, 
"either  dig  up  what  we  men  have  lost 
by  your  rascality,  or  take  your  medi- 
cine!" 

Judge  Bascom  leaped  to  his  feet, 
exclaiming:  "And  what  is  more,  you 
resign  the  presidency  of  the  Citizens' 
Bank  at  once!" 

"I'll  go  still  further,"  Storekeeper 
Tinker  supplemented.  "I'll  move  that 
Mr.  Careps'  resignation  be  accepted, 
and  that  Mr.  Hart,  our  present  cashier, 
be  elected  to  the  presidency." 

"Just  one  moment,  gentlemen," 
broke  in  Speculator  Coos,  "I  wish  to 
amend  Mr.  Tinker's  motion  by  adding 
that  Mr.  James  Burroughs  be  elected 
cashier  of  the  Citizens'  Bank." 

The  amended  motion  carried. 


THE    CHRISTENING    OF    GOLDEN    GATE 


I  marked  the  sun  god's  parting  glance 
Touch  with  his  fire  thy  bosom  cold, 

Nor  longer  deemed  a  happy  chance 
Had  named  thee  Gate  of  Gold. 

It  is  thy  name  by  right  divine, 
Bestowed  upon  thy  natal  day 

By  Nature  in  a  mood  benign — 
Her  christening  font,  the  sunset  way. 


I.  ALMA  MARTIN. 


By  Arthur  M.  L.  Brilant 


MARBLE-HEARTED  and  re- 
lentless though  he  was, 
Philander  C.  Andrews, 
president  of  the  Andrews 
Steel  Mills,  nevertheless  entertained 
serious  misgivings  as  he  anxiously 
watched  the  hands  of  the  small  clock 
on  his  desk  creep  nearer  to  the  hour 
of  the  appointment  with  a  committee 
of  strikers. 

Physical  fear  was  unknown  to  him. 
The  lack  of  a  proper  plan  to  pursue  in 
handling  the  committee  worried  him 
most.  His  brain  was  devising  and 
discarding  plan  after  plan,  yet  nothing 
feasible  presented  itself,  and  he  finally 
contented  himself  with  the  fact  that  he 
had  the  upper  hand,  and  was  in  a 
position  to  dictate  terms. 

With  his  hands  tightly  clasped  be- 
hind his  back,  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  room.  The  wrinkles  and  crows' 
feet  about  his  eyes  and  mouth  had 
aged  him  ten  years.  The  strike  was 
a  serious  drain  on  his  vitality,  and  he 
was  nearly  exhausted.  The  loss  of 
profits  owing  to  their  inability  to  fill 
orders  and  contracts  preyed  on  his 
mind.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  commo- 
tion in  the  front  office. 

"But  I  can't  let  you  in,  Mr.  An- 
drews," he  heard  his  secretary  remon- 
strate with  his  son — the  son  who  had 
taken  sides  with  the  strikers  in  the 
big  steel  strike.  "Your  father  has  or- 
dered me  to  keep  everybody  out  of  his 
office,  and  not  allow  any  one  to  disturb 
him." 

"Bonehead!"  muttered  the  elder  An- 
drews, angrily,  as  he  strode  towards 
the  door.  Before  he  reached  it,  he 
heard  a  sharp  exclamation,  a  thud,  as 
though  somebody  had  hit  the  floor. 


Then  the  door  was  suddenly  flung 
open.  On  the  threshold  stood  his  son 
with  eight  men  at  his  back — the  strik- 
ers' committee. 

"We  have  come  to  try  to  settle  the 
strike,  father.  You  have  fooled  the 
newspapers  into  saying  that  the  strike 
does  not  bother  you,  but  we  know  bet- 
ter. Financially  we  are  in  bad  shape, 
and,  considering  all,  we  have  come  to 
reach  an  understanding.  Our  terms 
remain  the  same.  What  do  you  say, 
father?" 

"Old  Man"  Andrews  was  of  a  blus- 
tering and  profane  manner.  He  also 
prided  himself  on  his  ability  to  judge 
a  man.  He  came  to  the  quick  conclu- 
sion that  only  a  blustering  and  threat- 
ening manner  would  win.  In  his 
eagerness  to  curse  and  threaten,  he 
had  forgotten  that  the  spokesman  of 
the  committee  was  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  and  of  the  same  tempera- 
ment. 

He  sprang  from  his  chair,  his  face 
livid  with  anger  and  his  fingers  twitch- 
ing convulsively,  as  if  impatient  to 
embed  themselves  in  an  enemy's 
throat. 

"Settle!"  he  shouted.  "Settle!  Why 
should  we  settle?  The  mills  are  run- 
ing  at  full  capacity.  We  are  filling 
our  orders  promptly.  We  don't  want 
you  fellows.  You  didn't  want  to  come 
back  when  I  called  you  and  offered  to 
compromise  on  a  two  cent  advance, 
and  now — now,"  he  cried  vehemently, 
his  eyes  blazing,  "now  when  you  feel 
the  grip  of  hunger  and  cold  and  star- 
vation, you  beg  me  to  take  you  back! 
And  you  won't  even  compromise.  Is 
that  loyalty?  Go  to  the  Devil." 

"Mr.  Andrews,  you've  got  the  wrong 
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idea  about  us  and  the  strike,"  cut  in 
one  of  the  committee.  "We  work  with 
the  idea  of  a  high  class  product  upper- 
most in  our  minds,  and  then  we  think 
of  our  own  gain.  Can  you  imagine 
rearing  a  family  of  five  on  sixteen  to 
eighteen  dollars  a  week?  That's  what 
I've  been  trying  to  do,  and  it's  impos- 
sible. I  speak  because  my  case  is 
typical,  and  yet  when  we  ask  for  five 
cents  more  per  hour  you  complain  that 
we  are  playing  you  false.  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Andrews,  it's  hell  to  live  on  the 
wages  you  pay  us."  He  stopped  sud- 
denly, in  confusion  at  having  dared  to 
speak  so  openly  to  his  former  em- 
ployer. He  backed  up  towards  the 
rest  of  the  men  and  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  brow.  His  colleagues  nodded 
approval. 

The  "Old  Man"  sat  bowed  in  his 
chair  and  said  not  a  word. 

"Well,  father,  you've  heard  what  our 
circumstances  are;  what  do  you  say? 
Do  we  go  back  to  work  to-morrow  or 
not?"  asked  his  son. 

But  the  fire  of  bitterness  had  not 
been  quelled.  Andrews  jumped  up 
and  began  a  tirade  on  workingmen  in 
general.  He  railed  against  them  and 
their  families,  while  the  men's  faces 
went  white  with  anger.  By  a  supreme 
effort  they  held  themselves  in  check. 
Andrews  must  have  noticed  the  red 
flag  of  danger  in  the  men's  eyes,  for 
he  suddenly  stopped  and  glowered  at 
his  son. 

"Traitor!"  he  shouted.  "Traitor! 
Get  out  of  my  sight.  I  never  want  to 
see  you  again.  You  are  no  longer  my 
son.  Go!"  and  he  shook  his  fist  in  his 
son's  face,  and  fell  in  his  chair,  ex- 
hausted. 

"Father,"  rejoined  his  son,  "I  swear 
I  will  never  cross  your  threshold  again 
until  the  strike  is  won  by  the  men. 
Good-bye!"  He  walked  out  of  the 
room,  his  fellow-committeemen  follow- 
ing him.  The  last  man  shut  the  door 
quietly,  and  "Old  Man"  Andrews 
crumpled  limply  into  his  chair. 

II. 


young  woman  was  busily  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal. 
She  was  handicapped  in  her  efforts  by 
a  six  weeks'  old  baby  boy,  who  pre- 
ferred to  lie  in  her  arms  rather  than  in 
the  washtub  cradle. 

Suddenly  the  baby  began  to  cry. 
"Hush,  Philander,"  she  admonished 
him,  holding  him  tighter  to  her  breast. 
"Papa  will  be  home  soon."  But  the 
child  continued  wailing  with  all  the 
power  of  his  little  lungs.  She  walked 
the  room  with  him,  and  was  gradually 
quieting  him  when  she  heard  the  sharp 
cry,  "Uxtry!" 

Instantly  she  was  at  the  window, 
beckoning  to  a  small,  dirty  urchin  with 
copies  of  the  Evening  Chronicle,  with 
the  latest  news  of  the  strike — news 
that  interested  her  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  paper. 

On  the  front  page  in  large  scarehead 
type  she  read:  "President  Andrews 
Threatened!  Governor  May  Call  Out 
Troops!  Strikers  Incite  Riots!" 

She  glanced  hurriedly  over  the  lead 
with  a  blanched  face:  "Threats  to 
blow  up  the  steel  mills  and  to  destroy 
the  handsome  residence  of  Philander 
C.  Andrews,  president  of  the  Andrews 
Steel  Mills,  is  the  latest  development 
in  the  strike  war  being  waged  by  the 
foundry  men  against  the  so-called  steel 
trust.  An  anonymous  note  received  by 
Mr.  Andrews  this  morning  states  in 
brief  terms  that  if  the  strike  is  not  set- 
tled within  twenty-four  hours,  the  mills 
and  his  handsome  residence  on  River- 
side Drive  will  be  destroyed  by  dyna- 
mite." 

A  mist  filled  her  eyes.  She  dashed 
it  away  with  her  sleeve,  and  scanned 
a  paragraph  in  the  middle  of  the 
"story:" 

"A  detail  of  Pinkerton  men  from 
New  York  is  expected  to  arrive  this 
morning  to  aid  in  protecting  the  An- 
drews property  and  family." 

Further  down  she  read:  "A  well- 
known  steel  man,  close  to  Mr.  An- 
drews, is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  since  the  shut-down  of  the  mills, 
several  valuable  South  American  con- 
tracts and  over  $2,000,000  in  profits 
have  been  lost  because  of  the  inability 
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to  fill  orders."  She  read  this  para- 
graph over  twice,  and  her  heart  was 
filled  with  gladness,  although  she  was 
ashamed  of  her  elation. 

Then  she  re-read  the  paragraph  of 
the  anonymous  note  and  repeated  this 
three  times  before  she  fully  under- 
stood it.  Her  face  went  white  with 
anger. 

"It  can't  be,"  she  cried  angrily. 
"That  note's  a  lie.  It's  all  a  lie !  There 
is  not  a  man  among  the  strikers  who 
would  dare  to  send  such  a  thing.  It's 
another  clever  move  on  Andrews'  part 
to  shift  public  sentiment.  Oh,  God!" 
she  moaned,  "I  wonder  when  it  will 
all  end."  Her  thoughts  were  rudely 
changed  by  the  shouts  of  a  mob  out- 
side. She  darted  to  the  window  and 
saw  her  husband  say  something  to 
them;  then  he  turned  and  walked  into 
the  house.  He  opened  the  door  to  his 
flat,  and  without  the  customary  kiss 
threw  his  hat  and  coat  on  the  bed,  and 
sat  down  heavily  in  his  chair,  over- 
wrought with  the  problem  before  him. 

Her  heart  beat  fast,  but  she  knew 
him  too  well  to  ask  questions  when  he 
was  in  that  mood.  She  patiently 
waited  a  few  minutes;  then  seeing  no 
sign  of  talking  on  his  part,  she  asked : 
"Well,  John,  what  did  you  do? 
Wouldn't  he  settle?" 

"Well,  little  girl,"  his  voice  sounded 
tired.  "It  looks  mighty  bad.  Father 
refused  to  consider  the  proposition, 
as  I  thought  he  would.  He  was  mad 
clear  through.  He  wouldn't  listen  to 
reason.  He  said  that  we  foundry  men 
were — oh,  well,  what's  the  use.  I 
broke  up  with  him.  I  swore  never 
to  cross  his  threshold  again  until  we 
had  won  the  strike.  I  guess  the  jig's 
up.  Money  is  scarce  with  us  and  the 
kidlets  want  food.  What  can  we  do? 
Why,  we  must  win  the  strike.  They 
are  losing  money  fast,  and  they'll  soon 
come  around  to  our  way  of  thinking." 
He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  paced 
the  room. 

His  wife  stood  at  one  side  and  eyed 
him  approvingly.  He  had  proved  his 
mettle.  He  had  proved  that  he  was  of 
the  same  loaf  as  the  steel  workers,  and 
she — the  daughter  of  a  foundry  man 


— was  justly  proud  of  her  husband, 
the  son  of  her  father's  employer. 

"John,  I  love  you  and  I  am  proud 
of  you.  Keep  up  the  fight.  You  must 
win,  and  you  will."  She  embraced 
him  and  kissed  him.  "Why — why, 
what  cut  your  head?"  she  cried,  paling 
and  noting  a  gash  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  from  which  the  blood  slowly 
trickled.  It  was  only  a  flesh  wound, 
but,  woman-like,  she  feared  the  worst. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  he  returned.  "It's 
only  a  little  memento  that  a  strike- 
breaker left.  But  you  ought  to  see 
him."  She  ran  to  a  cupboard,  took  out 
a  piece  of  cloth,  and  bound  his  head. 
Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  the  head- 
lines on  the  paper.  He  read  them  and 
smiled. 

"You  don't  believe  that  about  the 
note,  do  you,  Minnie?  And  about  the 
riots — that's  another  lie.  We  were  re- 
turning from  father's  office  and  passed 
by  the  mills  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  fel- 
lows what  the  outcome  was,  when  the 
toughs  attacked  us,  and  of  course  we 
had  to  defend  ourselves,  and  yet  the 
Governor — well,  I'll  be  hanged."  He 
broke  into  laughter  and  bestowed  a 
kiss  on  his  young  wife.  They  were 
standing  by  the  cradle  and  gazing  at 
the  tiny  bit  of  humanity  when  there 
came  a  knock  on  the  door. 

The  door  opened,  and  his  father 
stepped  into  the  room. 

III. 

"Well,  father,  have  you  changed 
your  mind  ?  Are  you  going  to  end  this 
miserable  strike?" 

"No,"  cried  the  elder  Andrews  hotly 
— "the  men  can  all  go  to  blazes.  We 
don't  want  them  and  won't  settle.  But 
that  isn't  what  I  came  here  for.  I 
came  to  ask  you  to  come  back  home. 
I  am  sorry  for  what  I  said  this  after- 
noon, and  will  forgive  everything  if 
you  will  only  return."  His  voice  be- 
came calm  and  fatherly.  "Your  mother 
is  ill,  and  wants  you  to  come  back. 
She  loves  you.  This  is  no  place  for 
you,"  indicating  his  meaning  with  a 
sweep  of  his  arm.  "Give  up  this  life 
of  poverty  and  return  to  your  friends, 
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and  the  sister  who  is  waiting,  hoping 
that  you  will  change  and  come  back 
home.  You  can  have  your  every  wish 
if  you  will  give  up  your  present  as- 
sociates and  wife." 

A  low  cry  escaped  Minnie's  lips,  but 
the  two  men — father  and  son — paid  no 
attention  to  her. 

"You  can  have  everything  you 
want,"  he  continued.  "As  for  you," 
turning  to  Minnie,  "if  you  release  him 
I  will  give  you  five  hundred  dollars  a 
month  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  whether 
you  marry  again  or  not.  Besides  that, 
I  will  give  you  a  large  bonus,  the  in- 
terest of  which  will  amount  to  about 
half  as  much.  What  do  you  say?  This 
is  a  matter  of  business — not  senti- 
ment." 

"Dad,  what  you  ask  is  impossible. 
I  can't  do  it.  I  can't  give  up  my  wife. 
I  thought  that  you  loved  a  man  and 
hated  a  cad,  and  yet  you  want  me  to 
do  exactly  the  thing  that  you  dislike. 
What  will  you  think  of  me  ?  What  will 
my  friends  in  the  old  set  think  of  me  ? 
You'll  say  that  you  approve  of  it,  but 
down  in  your  heart  what  will  you  think 
of  me?  Do  you  think  that  I  have  so 
lost  my  character  and  self-esteem  as 
to  give  her  up,  and  for  what  ?  To  fur- 
ther the  social  ambitions  of  my  mother 
and  a  sister  who  is  not  content  with 
an  American  for  a  husband,  but  wants 
a  title  because  her  father  has  millions. 
Is  that  the  true  American  spirit?" 

Minnie  had  stood  at  one  side,  when 
suddenly  the  baby,  awakened  from  his 
sleep,  began  to  cry.  "Hush,  darling," 
she  whispered  as  she  took  him  in  her 
arms  and  nestled  him  closer.  "Don't 
cry.  Hush,  Philander,  dear."  The 
name  Philander  struck  a  soft  chord  in 
the  grandfather.  He  did  not  know 
that  his  son  was  a  father.  He  stood 
gazing  in  surprise  at  the  soft  bundle 
of  humanity.  He  was  on  the  verge  of 
surrendering,  when  with  a  strong  effort 
he  pulled  himself  together.  All  this 
was  not  lost  upon  the  son,  who  was 
quick  to  press  his  advantage.  "Look, 
father,"  he  said,  "there  is  the  reason." 
But  old  Andrews  did  not  trust  himself 
and  looked  away. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  John,"  he 


said  with  a  gulp.  "Return,  and  I  will 
make  you  superintendent  of  the  works, 
and  I  will  give  your  wife  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the 
five  hundred  dollars  monthly,"  he  said 
magnanimously. 

"Yes,"  Minnie  returned  bitterly. 
"You  toss  your  filthy  earned  money  to 
me,  and  yet  you  refuse  to  give  those 
poor,  starving  laboring  wretches  five 
cents  more  per  hour.  It  won't  make 
such  a  large  hole  in  your  income,  Mr. 
Andrews.  Why  can't  you  give  them 
a  fair  chance  to  live.  It's  all  they  ask. 
You  think  that  to  win  the  strike  will 
put  a  feather  in  your  hat.  Do  you 
ever  realize  that  you  will  some  day 
meet  your  Maker?  What  will  your 
defense  be?  That  you  endowed  schools 
and  built  libraries?  That  you  estab- 
lished hospitals?  Do  you  think  that 
will  offset  the  fact  that  you  refused  to 
give  your  men  five  cents  more  an  hour 
and  allowed  them  to  strike  and  starve  ? 

"And  you  want  to  take  my  husband 
away."  The  elder  Andrews  glanced 
away.  "You  want  to  take  him  back 
to  the  society  he  loathes.  Do  you 
think,  Mr.  Andrews,  that  the  girls 
there  can  give  him  a  love  stronger  or 
better  than  mine  ?  Do  you  think  that 
they  can  be  more  faithful  to  him? 
Love,"  she  said,  with  contempt,  "love 
is  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold 
like  so  much  merchandise,  is  it?  You 
want  to  know  what  real  love  is?  I 
swear  to  you,  Mr.  Andrews,  that  I  mar- 
ried John  without  any  knowledge  or 
any  suspicion  of  whom  he  was.  He 
came  among  us  and  he  made  good.  I 
liked  him,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  now  you  want  to  take  him  away 
from  me."  The  baby  began  to  cry, 
and  she  turned  her  attention  to  him. 

The  grandfather  looked  at  her  and 
the  baby.  He  glanced  at  his  new 
daughter  and  found  after  a  critical  in- 
spection that  she  was  good  looking 
After  all,  what  had  he  against  her? 

He  sat  in  a  kitchen  chair,  with  his 
head  on  his  breast.  Son  and  daughter 
looked  at  him,  and  neither  spoke.  The 
man's  thoughts  traveled  back  twenty- 
seven  years — twenty-seven  years ! 
How  short  those  years  seemed.  He 
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remembered  as  if  it  were  only  yester- 
day when  he,  a  student  at  Harvard, 
met  and  fell  in  love  with  pretty  Olga 
Downs,  a  clerk  in  a  candy  store  near 
the  campus.  He  remembered  with  dis- 
tinct clearness  how,  following  the  cere- 
mony, he  had  telegraphed  to  his  father 
for  his  blessings,  and  how  the  latter 
had  wired  that  he  was  disowned  un- 
less he  gave  up  his  wife.  Then  he  left 
school  and  went  to  work — and  how 
hard  it  was  to  make  ends  meet,  but 
they  were  happy.  Oh,  so  happy,  and 
then  the  baby  came — little  John,  they 
named  him.  What  joy  is  so  great,  so 
unparalleled  as  that  of  being  a  father. 
What  magic  sweetness  in  that  one 
word,  "father."  Then  his  father  heard 


of  it  and  came  and  bundled  the  little 
family  into  his  auto  and  took  them 
home  with  him.  As  his  father  had 
said :  "After  all,  happiness  is  not  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  money  one  has." 

And  here  was  the  exact  reproduction 
of  twenty-seven  years  ago.  A  repro- 
duction, even  to  the  baby  boy.  He 
suddenly  lifted  his  eyes  and  beheld 
a  picture.  Father  and  mother  were 
looking  at  their  child,  and  the  look  on 
their  faces  was  of  indescribable  bright- 
ness. With  a  sob  that  issued  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart,  the  grand- 
father folded  the  little  family  to  his 
breast. 

"You  win,  son,"  he  whispered  husk- 
ily, "you  are  a  chip  of  the  old  block." 


A    PSALM    OF    HOPE 


The  wind  may  whimper,  and  the  water  sob ; 
The  sky  may  scowl,  and  blighting  frost  may  rob 
All  earth  of  color;  while,  where  wet  crags  be, 
The  wheeling  sea-fowl  cry  catastrophe. 

Yet,  calm,  unswayed  by  wind,  untouched  by  frost, 
The  soul  holds  safely  that  the  flesh  has  lost. 
Electric  memory  fills  the  void  with  rays 
That  join  the  bliss  of  past  and  future  days. 

So,  when  the  breeze  is  musical  again, 
And  snarling  Winter  keeps  his  polar  den, 
Blue,  green  and  gold  their  varied  forms  employ 
To  sow  the  mind  with  seed  for  future  joy. 

Bad  mothers  Good — from  Sorrow's  pain  is  born 
Fair  Sympathy;  but  no  envenomed  thorn 
Can  spring  from  Good;  so  one  day  all  shall  be 
Good,  naught  but  Good,  in  continuity! 


H.  ARTHUR  POWELL. 
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By  Florence  Landor 


THERE  was  no  more  familiar 
figure  than  the  Colonel  on 
Market  and  Kearny  streets. 
His  massive  head,  bowed 
low,  as  though  he  carried  all  the  sor- 
rows of  his  dumb  world,  his  long, 
drooping  eyes  red  to  the  rim  of  the 
haws,  and  deep  brown  in  their  pathetic 
gaze,  were  the  fine  signs  of  his  canine 
aristocracy.  His  wide,  shambling 
gait,  his  smooth  lemon  and  white  coat 
with  its  burnt  chocolate  shadings,  and 
his  ponderous,  studded  brass  collar, 
were  as  usual  and  as  much  to  be  ex- 
pected down  town  as  the  gray  evening 
mist  or  the  cool  summer  wind  over  the 
bay. 

In  those  days  the  Colonel  was  a 
feature  of  the  City  by  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  whenever  he  failed  to  make 
his  daily  appearance  on  Kearny  and 
Market  streets  down  to  the  Clock 
Tower,  a  thousand  wondering  enquir- 
ers mentioned  the  fact. 

And  if  the  Colonel  was  the  friend 
of  thousands,  he  was  life,  death  and 
religion  to  his  owner,  Rogey  O'Dell, 
and  Rogey  was  a  bad  man:  the  boss 
of  Chinatown,  the  proprietor  of  The 
Deluge  saloon,  the  secret  political 
boss  of  every  precinct  south  of  Mar- 
ket street,  he  was  still  a  man  looked 
up  to  as  a  king  by  many  men  who 
rarely,  if  ever,  make  a  mistake  when 
called  upon  to  judge  the  human  coun- 
tenance. In  his  early  days  he  had 
been  the  trusted  gun-man  on  the  pay- 
cars,  sitting  night  and  day  on  his  bar- 
rel with  his  loaded  Winchester  on  his 
knees.  The  cases  of  dust  always 
went  through,  and  the  great  express 
companies  learned  to  send  the  pre- 
cious metal  on  the  cars  which  were 


under  the  guardianship  of  Rogey 
O'Dell.  Later  he  had  been  sheriff  in 
three  administrations,  and  during  his 
term  of  office  even  Chinatown  wore  an 
outwardly  respectable  appearance.  No 
highbinder,  murderer  or  nitro-glycer- 
ine  artist  attempted  to  hide  in  China- 
town then,  for  if  his  men  failed  to 
get  them,  Rogey  himself  went  down 
below  the  "dead  line,"  and  the  crimi- 
nal always  came  out  with  him,  dead 
or  alive. 

The  Colonel  was  a  present,  when  a 
six-weeks'-old  puppy,  from  a  famous 
millionaire  among  the  '49ers,  whose 
life  was  preserved  by  the  unflinching 
nerve  of  Rogey.  When  the  dog  was 
sixteen  months  old  and  as  strong  as  a 
mountain  lion,  he  was  brought  into 
the  city  from  the  ranch,  and  became 
O'Dell's  inseparable  companion.  Night 
and  day,  walking  the  streets  or  run- 
ning out  to  the  ranch  in  his  big  red 
car,  the  dog  was  by  his  side. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  if  Rogey  was  a 
bad  good  man,  or  a  good  bad  man, 
both  qualifications  seeming  to  fit  him 
equally  well.  He  loved  his  old  par- 
ents, and  kept  them  well  supplied  with 
all  the  comforts  of  life.  He  refused 
to  marry,  many  times,  because  his  life 
and  business  forbade  it.  He  had 
never  been  known  to  go  back  on  his 
given  word.  What  private  sins  he 
had  shall  not  be  told,  seeing  that  they 
concern  none  but  himself.  And  he 
loved  the  Colonel  as  his  life. 

It  was  the  Mayoral  election  of 
19—  oh,  well,  what's  the  odds?  We 
won't  go  into  details  or  personalities; 
to  any  of  those  who  have  resided  for 
a  time  by  the  Golden  Sea  and  felt  the 
glamor  of  its  Magic  City,  the  picture 
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will  be  true,  and  the  players  obvious. 

Dan  McMurty,  at  the  head  of  the 
straight  Labor  ticket,-  was  the  favorite 
in  the  betting.  A  more  bitterly  re- 
sented and  hate-brewing  partisan  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  the  world 
over.  Yet  his  power  over  the  unions 
was  outwardly  unchallenged.  His  op- 
ponent, John  Loveday,  was  a  kind, 
Christian  gentleman  with  a  real  claim 
to  culture  and  breeding,  a  shrewd  wit 
and  a  passion  for  honesty.  Behind 
him  were  the  Democratic  forces  and 
the  Association  of  Good  Citizens.  The 
Republicans,  for  once,  were  out  of  it 
in  this  election,  so  far  as  their  show- 
ing went  at  the  polls.  The  election 
hung  on  the  huge  labor  vote  south  of 
Market  street.  Here  Rogey  O'Dell 
was  the  master  of  the  situation. 

It  was  generally  known  that  Rogey 
bore  Dan  McMurty  and  his  factions 
no  love.  One  of  McMurty's  hirelings, 
posing  as  editor  of  a  labor  journal, 
had  insulted  Rogey's  married  sister, 
and  carried  away  the  marks  of  his  an- 
ger in  livid  slashes  over  his  brutal 
countenance.  And  worse  than  this, 
even,  a  certain  Chief  of  Police  in  a 
labor  government  had  caused  the  Col- 
onel to  be  locked  up  in  the  dog  pound. 
It  nearly  broke  Rogey's  heart  till  the 
dog  was  released. 

As  the  election  drew  near,  the  par- 
tisans of  McMurty  kept  watch  and 
guard  over  O'Dell,  for  it  was  known 
that  he  intended  to  swing  the  vote 
south  of  Market  street  for  Loveday.  It 
was  also  known  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
election,  Rogey  would  give  a  damag- 
ing statement  to  "The  Times,"  cover- 
ing the  lives  and  records  of  Dan  Mc- 
Murty and  his  lieutenant,  big  Gustav 
Bjornson,  the  Swede.  Rumor  also 
stated  that  Rogey  himself  in  his  red 
car  would  visit  every  precinct  and 
every  ward  boss  on  the  fatal  morning. 
They  had  information  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  holding  back  his  statement  to 
"The  Times"  till  the  evening  before 
election,  while  he  persuaded  Loveday 
to  agree  to  several  minor  appointments 
for  his  friends,  and  also  give  him  a 
written  promise  that  he  would  be  no 
party  to  anything  framed  up  to  scat- 


ter union  forces  after  his  election. 
That  Loveday  would  do  this  was  ap- 
parent from  the  determination  with 
which  he  set  out  to  win  the  labor  vote 
away  from  the  domineering  McMurty 
and  his  swashbuckling  henchmen. 

At  a  little  council  of  war  held  in 
the  parlor  of  McMurty's  house  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  O'Dell  must 
be  got  harmlessly  out  of  the  way  at 
least  two  days  before  election.  How 
to  achieve  such  a  daring  piece  of  kid- 
naping was  a  puzzle  beyond  their 
solving  till  Big  Gustav  introduced  a 
stranger,  Charlie  Meols.  He  was  a 
huge,  lumbering  carthorse  of  a  man, 
with  wide,  saucer-like  eyes,  black  and 
expressionless  like  those  of  a  deer. 
He  was  in  need  of  money.  A  real  es- 
tate deal  in  the  city,  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  swap  his  ranch  in  the 
hills  of  Sonoma  County  for  city  prop- 
erty, had  left  him  stranded  after  the 
sharks  had  got  through  with  him.  He 
had  appealed  to  Bjornson,  whom  he 
had  known  back  in  Minnesota,  and 
the  big  Swede  had  offered  him  a  job. 
The  power  of  Meols  over  animals  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
of  Dutch  and  Indian  blood,  and  came 
from  a  race  of  trappers.  When  he 
heard  that  he  could  make  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  by  getting  O'Dell 
harmlessly  out  of  the  way  for  a  few 
days  without  anybody  in  the  city  being 
any  the  wiser,  he  promptly  agreed. 

For  several  days  later  he  was  seen 
in  "The  Deluge,"  spending  money 
freely,  making  friends  all  round  and 
especially  with  the  Colonel,  whom  he 
fascinated  by  a  score  of  winning  ways 
and  clever  tricks.  Early  one  evening, 
three  days  before  election,  he  left  the 
saloon  and  the  Colonel  followed  him 
to  the  door,  and  rising  on  his  hind  legs 
shook  hands  with  him  and  said  his 
canine  "good-night."  But  this  time  he 
followed  beyond  the  swinging  mahog- 
any portal  led  by  some  exquisite  lure. 
In  the  clenched  right  hand  of  Meols 
was  a  piece  of  luscious  meat,  and 
streaming  from  this  morsel  of  red  joy 
was  a  fragrant,  intoxicating  odor.  It 
rose  to  the  heavy,  sensitive  nostrils 
of  the  dog  till  his  eyes  swam,  his 
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brain  reeled  with  delight,  and  all 
sense  of  his  home  surroundings  left 
him.  He  followed  Meols  slowly  and 
pathetically  down  Kearny  street;  al- 
ways before  his  nose  was  that  odor- 
ous aniseed,  the  cause  of  many  a 
great  dog's  downfall.  Opium  to  the 
Chinese,  hashish  to  the  Arab,  alcohol 
to  the  Teuton  and  aniseed  to  the  hy- 
persensitive nostrils  of  man's  wisest 
companion!  Near  the  corner  of  Mar- 
ket street  they  met  Bjornson  cruising 
slowly  past  in  his  seven-passenger 
touring  car.  The  road  was  clear. 
Meols  opened  the  door,  jumped  inside 
and  the  Colonel  followed  as  meekly  as 
a  lover  behind  the  skirts  of  his  lady. 
Bjornson  turned  the  car  toward  the 
water-front  and  sped  on  into  the  mist. 
From  somewhere  behind  them  a  whis- 
tle shrilled  through  the  night:  it  was 
O'Dell  calling  the  Colonel,  but  the 
dog  was  caught  in  the  meshes  of  ob- 
livion, unconscious  of  all  but  that 
mysterious  bit  of  meat,  which  he  now 
caressed  between  his  paws  in  the  ton- 
neau  of  the  car.  A  few  minutes  later 
a  powerful  gasoline  launch  left  the 
water-front  near  the  foot  of  Harrison 
street,  and  rushed  throbbing  into  the 
night.  Aboard  it  was  Meols,  the  Colo- 
nel and  a  friend  of  McMurty's  at  the 
engines.  They  were  headed  for 
Tiburon. 

Then  the  cunning  of  Meols  was  fully 
revealed.  He  had  realized  that  the 
only  way  to  get  O'Dell  out  to  some 
lonely  spot  by  himself  was  to  make 
him  believe  that  some  one  had  poi- 
soned or  stolen  the  Colonel.  Two 
hours  later  the  launch  and  the  party 
returned  to  the  dock.  After  a  little 
search  they  found  a  gamin  of  the 
water-front  selling  papers,  who  was 
ready  and  willing  to  take  five  dollars 
to  do  an  errand  for  them.  They  were 
careful  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  as  to 
their  real  purpose.  They  told  him 
they  were  friends  of  Rogey  O 'Dell's 
and  had  stolen  the  Colonel  for  a 
wager.  He  would  earn  his  five  and 
another  piece  from  Rogey  by  going  to 
the  saloon  and  telling  him  how  he  had 
found  out  where  the  men  were  taking 
the  dog.  The  hiding  place  was  an  old 


barn  on  a  deserted  farm  out  beyond 
the  ocean  beach.  He  was  also  to  de- 
scribe the  man  who  had  the  dog, 
Charlie  Meols.  The  gamin  pocketed 
the  money,  and  went  to  "The  Deluge." 
He  found  O'Dell  pacing  up  and  down 
the  saloon  floor  like  a  madman.  Rogey 
lived  under  the  constant  dread  that 
one  of  his  numerous  enemies  would 
kill  the  Colonel.  The  information  im- 
parted by  the  newsboy,  which  he  said 
he  had  got  by  listening  to  Charlie 
Meols  in  a  saloon  on  the  water-front, 
fitted  the  gloomy  suspicions  of  O'Dell 
to  the  letter.  He  gave  the  boy  a  ten- 
spot,  jumped  into  his  car  and  was 
off  at  top  speed  for  the  ocean  beach, 
quite  devoid  of  thought  or  care  for  his 
own  worthless  hide. 

The  barn  and  the  deserted  farm 
were  a  myth  concocted  by  Meols  to 
get  Rogey  alone  in  his  car  out  on  the 
lonely  road  beyond  the  Cliff  House. 

O'Dell  was  speeding  along  to  the 
point  described  to  him  by  the  gamin, 
when  his  searchlight  picked  up  a 
powerful  automobile  thrown  across 
the  road  with  two  men  in  goggles, 
leather  caps  and  raincoats,  busy  on 
what  seemed  a  breakdown;  their  front 
wheels  were  jacked  up,  and  they  were 
busy  with  wrench  and  hammer. 
O'Dell  was  forced  to  pull  up.  A  fever 
of  anxiety  caused  him  to  curse  this 
unforeseen  delay.  He  jumped  from 
his  car  and  ran  over  to  lend  a  hand. 
Neither  of  the  men  turned  or  spoke. 
He  moved  past  them  and  tried  to  lo- 
cate the  damage,  when  a  blow  over 
the  left  ear  from  a  wrench  dropped 
him  senseless. 

*  *  *  * 

Several  hours  later  a  dog  and  a  man 
came  to  their  senses  in  a  lonely  cot- 
tage on  the  wooded  hill  above  sleepy 
little  Tiburon.  In  the  man's  head  was 
a  dull  throbbing  of  blood  pushing 
against  the  contusion  above  his  left 
ear.  His  tongue,  like  a  piece  of  sod- 
den leather,  pressed  fretfully  against 
the  gag  which  covered  his  mouth,  and 
his  stiffened  limbs  racked  themselves 
in  futile  efforts  against  the  knotted 
cords  which  bound  him  hand  and  foot. 
In  the  dog's  head  was  a  sense  of  shame 
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and  utter  confusion.  Water  ran  freely 
from  the  great  eyes,  and  the  big  nos- 
trils, so  sensitive  to  every  passing 
smell,  were  dead  to  every  feeling,  and 
rubbed  themselves  in  the  dirt  to  ease 
their  numbness  and  lack  of  life.  O'Dell 
was  laid  away  in  an  empty  bedroom 
with  an  open  window  some  twelve  feet 
above  the  ground.  Below  him,  in  a 
back  garden  covering  three  large  lots, 
was  the  Colonel,  fastened  with  a  huge 
chain  to  a  ponderous  old  kennel.  The 
yard  was  surrounded  by  an  eight  foot 
wall  of  slabs.  The  cottage  belonged 
to  Bjornson,  and  was  empty  all  the 
year  round  with  the  exception  of  about 
six  weeks  when  the  agitator  brought 
his  family  over  and  passed  his  holi- 
day between  the  cottage  and  an  old 
schooner  yacht  which  lay  at  anchor 
down  the  bay.  The  place  was  lonely 
and  deserted,  standing  well  above  the 
villas  on  the  slope  behind  the  yacht 
club. 

Meols  intended  coming  over  once 
each  twelve  hours  to  feed  both  man 
and  dog,  as  no  harm  was  intended, 
apart  from  that  inflicted  in  the  kid- 
naping. He  believed  that  after  he  re- 
leased the  weakened  prisoner  on  the 
night  of  the  election  he  would  have 
time  to  run  over  to  Oakland  and  catch 
a  train  for  a  point  from  which  he  could 
tramp  on  foot  to  his  ranch. 

In  the  meantime,  Rogey's  partner, 
Little  Dutch,  was  scouring  the  city 
for  information,  aided  by  reporters 
from  "The  Times."  The  car  had 
been  found  standing  at  the  ocean 
beach,  but  O'Dell,  the  Colonel,  and 
the  kid  who  brought  the  news  had 
dropped  out  of  life. 

The  mental  or  spiritual  condition  of 
the  dog — for  by  now  you  are  ready  to 
concede  that  the  Colonel  has  a  soul,  or 
what  we  mean  by  this  strange  term  for 
want  of  positive  knowledge  as  to  its 
wondrous  nature — was  deplorable.  By 
some  unknown  process  of  canine 
divination,  he  knew  that  his  beloved 
master  was  a  prisoner  in  that  room 
above  him,  and  realized  in  a  dumb, 
brutish  way  that  his  falling  away  from 
the  straight  paths  of  virtue  was  some- 
how the  cause. 


By  the  time  the  angry  O'Dell  had 
chewed  his  gag  to  ribbons,  the  Colonel 
had  rubbed  his  nose  in  the  soft  loam 
of  the  yard  till  it  tingled  and  awak- 
ened in  new  life.  He  lifted  his  deep 
muzzle  and  sniffed  the  vagrant  winds. 
Visions  of  meat  cooking  in  a  villa 
down  the  hillside  brought  him  to  his 
feet.  Then  came  a  pitiful  little  whine 
as  he  sensed  his  master  rolling  and 
tossing  in  the  room  above  him.  He 
sprang  toward  the  wall,  only  to  be 
jerked  back  abruptly  on  the  end  of 
the  heavy  wagon  chain  which  held 
him.  Rogey  heard  the  dog  at  work, 
and  having  a  small  sound  left  in  his 
throat,  called  to  him.  The  low,  hoarse 
cry  made  the  Colonel's  coat  stand  up 
in  anger  at  his  impotence.  Once  more 
he  leaped,  but  was  dragged  down  by 
the  chain.  Feeling  his  strength  com- 
ing back,  he  began  to  drag  the  old 
kennel  along  with  him.  It  was  a  mon- 
strous, home-made  affair,  large  enough 
for  a  hen-house.  After  a  hard  wrestle, 
the  dog  dragged  the  kennel  under  the 
wall  of  the  house.  Leaping  on  the  top 
he  tried  the  open  window,  but  though 
the  chain  allowed  him  the  limit  of  his 
height,  he  could  barely  put  his  muzzle 
over  the  sill.  Rogey,  getting  stronger 
since  he  got  rid  of  the  offensive  gag, 
called  and  encouraged  the  dog  in  his 
work,  and  again  the  St.  Bernard 
whined  miserably  when  he  saw  the 
helplessness  of  his  position.  Drop- 
ping down,  he  vainly  tried  his  teeth  in 
every  foot  of  the  chain.  Coming  to 
to  end  of  it,  he  saw  it  fastened  to  the 
kennel  by  a  staple,  driven  through  a 
two  by  four  upright,  which  formed  one 
side  of  the  door.  Nosing  and  mouth- 
ing it  for  a  considerable  time,  the  dog 
at  last  seemed  to  hit  upon  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  Squatting  before  the 
door  of  the  kennel,  he  set  his  keen 
teeth  into  the  wood  and  began  ripping 
it  away,  slender  strip  by  strip  around 
the  staple.  After  half  an  hour's 
crunching  the  two  by  four  was  bit  in 
half  and  the  staple  laid  bare.  Rising 
to  his  feet  the  Colonel  gave  a  steady 
lurch  on  the  chain,  and  it  sprang  free, 
dragging  the  staple  on  the  end.  With 
a  growl  of  joy,  he  sprang  once  more 
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on  the  sloping  roof  of  the  kennel,  but 
struggle  as  he  would,  he  could  not  get 
more  than  his  forepaws  over  the  sill. 
O'Dell,  feeling  his  difficulty,  kept 
urging  him  to  go:  "Dutchy — Home — 
Fetch!"  he  repeated  insistently,  and 
finally  the  dog  tore  himself  away. 
With  a  bound  from  the  top  of  the  ken- 
nel he  was  over  the  wall  and  off  with 
the  massive  chain  rattling  behind  him. 

Galloping  toward  the  boat,  for  this 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  in 
Tiburon,  he  halted  before  the  windows 
of  a  cheap  restaurant.  Waiting 
patiently,  he  saw  the  door  open  and 
a  laborer  lounge  into  the  street.  See- 
ing his  chance,  he  darted  in,  rose  to  the 
counter,  seized  a  juicy  steak  and  was 
gone,  chain  rattling  after  him.  A 
chorus  of  yells  rose  on  the  still  night 
air,  but  the  St.  Bernard,  the  steak  and 
the  chain,  were  well  on  their  way  to 
the  boat,  while  a  motley  crowd  gath- 
ered round  the  door  of  the  restaurant. 

The  wharf-hand  was  raising  the 
gangway  on  the  last  boat  for  the  city 
when  a  big  St.  Bernard,  dirty  and 
wicked,  with  a  T-bone  steak  dang- 
ling from  his  chops  and  three  yards  of 
•wagon  chain  trailing  behind  him, 
rushed  aboard.  The  wharf-hand  raised 
a  hue  and  cry,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
When  the  boat  pulled  into  the  landing 
at  San  Francisco,  and  the  gangway 
was  dropped,  the  first  off  was  the 
Colonel.  A  crowd  of  spectators 
watched  him  rush  from  the  Ferry 
Building.  He  went  galloping  for  the 
street.  Right  under  the  Clock  Tower 
was  a  noted  character,  Slim  Delaney, 
standing  by  his  four  passenger  car. 
Seeing  the  dog,  and  knowing  of  the 
trouble,  he  called  to  him.  The  Colo- 
nel stopped  quickly,  walked  over, 
nosed  his  friend  and  jumped  into  the 
car.  In  two  minutes  he  and  Delaney 
were  racing  for  The  Deluge.  Little 
Dutch  was  telling  the  story  of  the  kid- 
naping over  again,  and  bewailing  the 
lack  of  clews  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
his  two  missing  partners,  when  the 
Colonel  tore  in,  followed  by  the  chain 
and  Delaney.  The  dog  fawned  all 
over  Little  Dutch,  nearly  knocking 
him  down.  Then  he  began  to  pull 


steadily  on  the  tails  of  his  white  linen 
coat.  "Yah!  Yah!  Joos  vat  I  tells 
um.  Ver  de  dawg  hee  coome  from, 
dere  we  vill  located  der  boss.  Yah! 
Yah!  Vat  you  tink.  Savvy?" 

In  a  trice  Little  Dutch,  Delaney  and 
the  Colonel,  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Ferry  Building.  Enquiries  quickly  got 
them  the  information  that  the  dog  had 
come  off  the  Tiburon  boat.  Lying  a 
few  wharves  lower  down  was  O'Dell's 
own  racer,  "The  Viper,"  a  gasolene 
flyer  with  seats  for  six.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  was  speeding  out  over  the 
bay. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Meols,  in  the 
McMurty  launch,  had  been  over  to 
feed  his  charges,  and  to  his  utter  dis- 
comfiture found  that  the  dog  had  made 
his  escape.  He  decided  on  a  bold 
move.  With  the  aid  of  the  engineer 
he  carried  the  cursing  and  raging 
O'Dell  down  to  the  launch.  Meols  pro- 
posed keeping  him  afloat  till  the  elec- 
tion was  over.  They  could  grub  up  at 
the  dock  during  the  quiet  hours  of  the 
night,  pull  out  and  go  cruising  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time.  His  plan 
worked  well.  Peaceful  little  Tiburon 
slumbered  under  the  autumn  moon  in- 
vading the  beautiful  slopes  of  Mount 
Tamalpais.  It  streamed  over  the  dis- 
tant sleeping  city,  and  in  its  won- 
drous silver  glow,  hills,  tall  buildings 
and  marble  hotels  became  a  vision  like 
a  city  of  the  moon. 

And  Charlie  Meols,  Indian  and 
farmer  to  the  last  drop  of  his  mongrel 
blood,  felt  the  spell  and  forgot  his 
distasteful  job.  Dipping  his  hand 
over  the  low  gunwale  of  the  launch 
he  caressed  the  warm,  silver  tide,  let 
it  filter  through  his  uncouth  fingers 
like  endless  cascades  of  bright  new 
dollars,  dreaming  of  the  ranch  his 
hard-earned  reward  would  buy,  and 
the  time  when  his  adventures  in  the 
great  city  would  seem  like  a  child's 
dream. 

The  fierce  vibrations  of  a  racer 
called  him  back  suddenly  to  the  ugly 
realities.  Looming  up  over  his  star- 
board quarter  was  a  long,  lean,  wicked 
craft,  half  immersed  in  the  rolling 
folds  of  gleaming  blue,  which  she 
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threw  off  from  her  steady  nose.  Star- 
ing hard  at  him  was  a  huge  St.  Ber- 
nard, his  eyes  aflame^  his  jaws  dis- 
tended, his  feet  balanced  on  the  side 
of  the  cushioned  seat.  As  they  shot 
past,  the  dog  set  up  a  furious  barking. 
The  men  in  the  racer  saw  the  cause  of 
the  dog's  excitement,  recognized  the 
launch,  and  went  swirling  away  in  a 
terrific  curve,  bending  into  the  chase. 
Meols  aroused  himself,  yelled  into  the 
ear  of  the  engineer,  and  as  the  throttle 
was  thrown  wide  open,  the  engines 
began  to  drum  like  a  thing  of  living 
terror.  But  all  to  no  purpose:  the 
barking,  half-drowned  by  the  hubbub 
of  the  racer  and  the  yelling  of  the  men 
aboard,  drew  near.  Already  he  could 
see  a  powerful  looking  man  steady 
himself,  and  hold  a  glittering  revolver 
over  his  arm,  crooked  and  level,  as 
the  back  of  a  chair.  Meols  was  any- 
thing but  faint  hearted.  He  had  taken 
the  job  because  he  needed  the  money 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
In  rapid  succession  he  saw  his  anx- 
ious wife  and  children  waiting  for  him 
in  the  cabin  on  the  mountainside,  their 
helplessness,  their  bitter  struggle,  if 
he  should  go  under,  and  what  he 
could  do  with  the  one  thousand  dollars 
he  had  received  when  he  captured 
O'Dell. 

As  the  Viper  slowly  drew  up,  he 
took  a  desperate  and  cunning  resolu- 


tion. He  made  his  way  to  the  stern 
of  the  boat.  Bending  over  swiftly,  he 
cut  the  cords  from  the  arms  and  feet 
of  Rogey,  then  lifting  him  in  his 
strong  arms,  he  yelled:  "Swim — your 
friends  are  there."  In  a  second, 
O'Dell  was  overboard.  All  was  con- 
sternation on  "The  Viper,"  which 
nearly  ran  him  down  as  the  launch 
shot  for  the  Oakland  shore.  O'Dell 
had  barely  struck  the  water  when  the 
Colonel  jumped  after  him.  Swimming 
rapidly,  with  eddies  behind  him,  the 
dog  caught  O'Dell  as  he  rose  to  the 
surface.  Gripping  his  clothes  near  the 
waistline,  he  held  his  master  above  the 
tide  with  ease. 

The  heart  of  O'Dell  was  filled  with 
a  great  joy.  Cramped,  hungry  and  ex- 
hausted, his  chance  of  swimming  was 
small,  but  here  was  the  one  thing  in 
all  the  world  he  loved  better  than  life, 
holding  him  securely  above  the  waters 
of  the  bay. 

In  a  few  minutes  "The  Viper"  had 
turned,  and  the  man  and  dog  were 
taken  aboard.  There  are  those  who 
are  willing  to  stake  their  lives  that 
when  Rogey  put  his  arm  about  the 
wet  and  happy  dog  and  cried  like  a 
broken-hearted  schoolboy,  that  the 
dog  cried,  too,  and  tears  of  happiness 
stood  in  the  long  red  haws  of  his 
brown,  pathetic  eyes,  the  signs  of  his 
canin'e  aristocracy. 


ALONE 


She  sat  there  silent  in  the  busy  square, 

And  gazed,  a  look  of  patient  woe  upon  her  face. 

The  crowds  that  passed,  as  shadows  in  a  dream, 

To  her  were  silent.    Light  of  other  days 

Brought  darkness  and  a  future  dim  with  tears. 

A  ray  of  light  fell  on  a  plashing  fountain, 

Then  she  smiled.    The  sunbeam  faded,  and  the  light 

Which  glorified  the  face,  had  passed  and  gone. 

P.  ST.  GEORGE  BISSELL,  JR. 
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By  Lorin  P.  Crane 


A  LIVERPOOL  paper  recently 
published  an  article  describ- 
ing Forth  Bridge,  Scotland, 
the  most  remarkable  struc- 
ture of  its  kind  in  the  world.     The 
writer  said :  "Although  America  is  the 
'land  of  big  things,'  it  is  comforting  to 
know  that  the  greatest  feat  in  bridge 
engineering  has  been  carried  out  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

America  is  the  "land  of  big  things," 
and  the  creative  genius  of  a  Califor- 
nian  has  given  birth  to  a  project 
which,  if  carried  to  a  successful  under- 
taking, will  give  to  California  a  bridge 
surpassing  even  Forth  Bridge — a  struc- 
ture that  will  easily  rank  as  one  of 
the  foremost  engineering  wonders  of 
the  world. 

At  this  opportune  time  the  United 
States  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  grant- 
ing the  right  to  construct  a  bridge 
ovei — tb£,  bay,  connecting  the  cities 
and  allowing  extraordinary  conces- 
sions in  the  use  of  government  lands 
of  Yerba  Buena  Island  and  the  Pre- 
sidio. The  bill  now  awaits  the  concur- 
rent action  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress  to  become  a  law. 

The  presentation  of  this  bridge  by 
the  inventor  and  builder,  Mr.  Allen  C. 
Rush,  shows  a  difference  from  all 
other  enterprises  heretofore  presented 
in  that  no  financial  aid  is  asked  of  the 
bay  cities  for  the  enterprise;  the  only 
requests  are  for  terminals  and  right 
of  way  thereto.  However,  the  two 
bay  cities,  through  the  gift  of  their 
terminals,  will  own  two-thirds  of  the 
bridge  when  completed.  Upon  these 
terminals,  donated  by  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco,  together  with  the  fran- 
chise from  the  United  States  govern- 


ment, it  is  bonded  and  the  construction 
bonds  are  issued  on  thirty  years  time, 
redeemable  in  part,  or  all,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  giver,  at  any  time  after 
fifteen  years,  as  it  is  expected  the 
bridge  from  its  own  revenues  will  pay 
off  all  indebtedness  within  fifteen 
years  after  construction.  It  will  re- 
quire seven  years  to  build. 

About  $11,000,000  is  paid  yearly  to 
various  companies  and  ferries  for  traf- 
fic crossing  the  bay.  One  corporation, 
alone,  handles  in  and  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco over  450,000  cars  in  twelve 
months'  business.  The  bridge  should 
pay  a  dividend  from  the  first,  even 
though  the  cost  were  double  the  pres- 
ent estimate  of  $36,000,000.  There- 
fore, it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  pro- 
jector has  been  able  to  secure  the 
proper  financial  backing  for  this  giant 
project. 

The  design  of  the  bridge  is  unique. 
Each  part  has  a  substitute,  so  if  any 
one  part  should  give  way,  another 
takes  its  place  in  holding  up  the  enor- 
mous structure.  There  are  ten  20-inch 
flexible  steel  cables,  having  a.  tensile 
strength  of  35,000  tons  each,  five  of 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  the 
structure.  These  cables  are  to  be  an- 
chored in  solid  rock  on  Telegraph 
Hill,  San  Francisco,  and  Yerba  Buena 
Island  in  the  bay,  and  to  an  artificial 
anchor  at  the  Oakland  terminal.  Hung 
to  the  ten  great  cables  so  anchored 
will  be  the  steel  structure  of  the 
bridge,  having  two  stories,  with  a 
third  to  be  completed  later  as  the  traf- 
fic of  the  bay  demands.  Each  story 
will  have  four  roadways,  twenty-five 
feet  wide  and  twenty-five  feet  high, 
besides  two  footways  which  project 
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from  the  side  of  the  bridge.  Street 
railways,  transcontinental  and  local 
steam  railways,  are  provided  with 
separate  double  tracks  for  their  cars; 
automobiles,  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
bicycles  and  foot  passengers  have 
separate  passways,  and  space  is  also 
allowed  for  electric  wires,  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines.  The  bridge,  in- 
cluding the  three  stories  and  also  side 
extensions  of  eighteen  feet,  is  80  feet 
high  by  138  feet  in  width,  and  will  be 
approximately  50,290  feet  in  length — 
the  longest  struc- 
ture of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

In  addition  to 
the  extra  cables 
and  parts,  the 
bridge  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  be- 
come flexible  in 
case  of  seismic  dis- 
turbance, it  being 
made  in  sections  of 
fifty  feet,  with  the 
sections  connected 
by  thirty  pivots, 
eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  twelve 
feet  in  length.  By 
this  arrangement 
the  structure  may 
sway,  expand  or 
contract  and  still 
maintain  its  level 
without  injury  to 
any  part. 


from  their  foundation,  at  a  distance  of 
2,280  feet  apart. 

In  constructing  the  piers  in  San 
Francisco  channel,  the  difficulty  of 
pier  construction  in  the  greatest  depth 
of  water  ever  before  attempted  will 
have  to  be  met,  the  water  pressure  at 
140  feet  reaching  almost  9,000  pounds 
to  the  square  foot.  To  meet  these  ex- 
traordinary difficulties,  Mr.  Rush  has 
planned  for  these  piers  resting  in  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  a  special  caisson, 
225  by  325  feet  in  width  and  150  feet 
high.  The  structure 
will  be  hexagonal 
in  shape,  con- 
structed of  steel 
and  reinforced  con- 
crete, and  will  be 
made  with  a  series 
of  internal  shafts 
and  tubes.  These 
will  be  equipped 
with  air  locks,  and 
when  the  structure 
is  filled  with  com- 
pressed air  it  will 
have  a  buoyancy 
of  approximately 
110,000  tons,  as 
against  90,000  tons 
dead  weight;  with 
resisting  power  to 
outside  water  pres- 
sure of  16,000 
pounds  to  the 
square  foot,  as 
against  approxi- 


A  special  device  Allen  C.  Rush,  inventor  and  designer  mately  9,000 
is  provided  above  of  the  San  Francisco  Trans-Bay  Sus-  pounds  water  pres- 
and  at  the  base  of  pension  Bridge.  sure  which  will 


the  bridge  with  ec- 
centric bearings,  which  compels  the 
bridge  to  lift  one  or  more  of  its  parts 
or  sections  before  the  whole  structure 
can  sway,  vibrate  or  move  out  of  a 
perpendicular  line.  Thus  it  becomes 
self-adjusting  in  storms,  even  with  a 
cable  stretch  between  piers  of  so 
great  a  distance  as  3,000  feet. 

The  bridge  will  have  ten  piers,  and 
if  the  distance  to  bedrock  in  both 
the  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  chan- 


have  to  be  met  in 

San  Francisco  channel.  This  great 
caisson  will  be  floated  to  the  location 
of  the  piers,  steadied  by  two  immense 
barges,  the  air  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  compartments,  and  the  structure 
sunk.  After  this  the  water  and  mud 
will  be  pumped  from  the  inside  and 
beneath,  and  then  the  caisson,  by  its 
own  weight,  will  sink  to  bed  rock. 
The  air  compartments  will  be  filled 
with  stone  and  granite,  forming  the 


nel  shall  prove  to  be  150  feet,  the  piers      base  of  the  pier,  after  which  the  pier 
will  be  approximately  600  feet  high      proper  will  be  built  up  the  required 


A  50-foot  model  section  of  the  proposed  San  Francisco  Trans-Bay  Suspen- 
sion Bridge;  3  stories,  for  railways,  tramways,  teams,  automobiles,  etc.  Total 
length  nine  and  one-half  miles;  estimated  cost,  twenty-six  million  dollars. 


height  to  receive  and  hold  the  ten 
great  cables  above.  These  plans  for 
the  bridge,  the  construction  of  the 
piers  and  their  sinking  have  received 
the  highest  commendation  from  emi- 
nent engineers,  who  have  investigated 
them,  though  they  are  entirely  new, 
and  some  of  the  principles  involved 
have  hardly  yet  become  known  to  the 
engineering  world  at  large. 

At  either  terminus  of  the  bridge,  on 
Telegraph  Hill  and  on  the  Oakland 
side,  it  is  planned  to  extend  the  pier  up 
1,200  feet  high,  200  feet  higher  than 
any  structure  now  in  existence,  form- 
ing a  tower  for  marine  lights  and  for 
observation.  Access  to  these  towers 
will  be  by  spiral  railway,  or  by  a  sys- 
tem of  elevators,  thus  making  it  con- 
venient for  visitors  at  all  times. 

On  the  Oakland  side,  the  location 
of  the  tower  is  planned  to  be  in  a  park 
upon  tide  lands,  in  which  the  arches 
of  the  bridge  would  begin  and  finally 
terminate;  the  design  of  the  whole 
structure  is  of  such  beauty  as  to  add 
attractiveness  to  its  surroundings,  as 


well  as  to  serve  the  needs  of  traffic. 
By  making  a  nominal  charge  for  en- 
trance to  these  towers  and  the  use  of 
the  spiral  railways  or  elevators,  a 
means  of  revenue  would  be  obtained. 

The  height  of  the  bridge  above 
water  level  will  probably  be  180  feet, 
or  great  enough  to  clear  all  ocean  ves- 
sels and  meet  the  approval  of  present 
and  future  shipping  interests  of  the 
bay. 

From  both  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land terminals,  connections  by  ele- 
vated lines  will  be  made  with  all  sur- 
face cars,  making  it  possible  for  pas- 
sengers to  take  a  car  in  either  city  and 
land  at  their  destination  in  the  oppo- 
site city  without  change  of  cars  for  the 
bridge.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  city 
that  is  now  lying  dormant  will  be 
utilized.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
ways,  the  benefit  to  the  bay  cities 
from  this  great  bridge  is  beyond  com- 
putation at  the  present  time,  for  the 
future  alone  can  reveal  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  mode  of 
transportation. 


View  showing  the  huge  Pacific  Ocean  rollers  between  a  tug  boat  and  a 

high-masted  ship  in  Ion-. 
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Pygmies  in  -Su-.;  out  Giants  of  Prowess 
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WITH  symmetry  and  grace 
largely     sacrificed      for 
power;    with  a  carrying 
capacity  limited  to  fuel 
requirements  and  with  no    provision 
for  the  accommodation  of  passengers; 
a  time  schedule  not  to   be    depended 
upon  an  hour  in  advance    but   which 
permits    no    cessation    for   darkness, 
holidays    or    weather    conditions;     a 
pygmy  in  size  yet  having  intrusted  to 


her  keeping  huge  vessels  of  every  na- 
tionality and  rig — these  are  a  few  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  deep-sea 
tugboat  which  entitle  her  to  be  styled 
"The  marine  paradox." 

For  years,  on  account  of  her  humble 
origin  and  the  suspicion  with  which 
she  was  regarded  by  sail  and  steam 
alike,  she  was  a  veritable  Pariah  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  But  proving 
her  worth  in  a  multitude  of  trying  po- 


Tug  boat  putting  out  to  sea  in  search  of  a  tow. 


sitions,  she  was  finally  admitted  to  full 
membership  in  the  sisterhood  of  ships. 

I  say  of  lowly  origin,  for  the  first 
tugboats  were  practically  old  hulks, 
which  after  reaching  the  dead-line  in 
the  carrying  trade,  were  fitted  with  en- 
gines and  set  to  towing  vessels  in  and 
out  of  Atlantic  seaports.  It  was  not 
until  1849  that  a  boat  built  exclusively 
for  towing  purposes  appeared  upon 
the  American  seaboard.  In  that  year 
W.  H.  Webb  constructed  at  New  York 
two  powerful  tugs,  named  the  Ajax 
and  Goliah. 

Upon  her  completion  the  Goliah  was 
sold  to  California  parties,  who  in- 
tended to  run  her  upon  the  Sacramento 
River.  Her  new  owners  became  in- 
volved in  financial  difficulties  and  the 
vessel  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
U.  S.  Marshal.  This  individual  awoke 
one  morning  to  find  himself  on  the 
way  to  the  new  Eldorado,  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent. 

The  Goliah  managed  to  reach    St. 


Thomas,  where  her  coal  supply  was 
replenished,  and  after  rather  an  event- 
ful .voyage  finally  steamed  into  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Converted  into  a  pas- 
senger steamer  under  the  name  of  the 
Defender,  she  ran  on  the  Sacramento 
River  until  bought  off  by  the  combina- 
tion, after  which  she  was  placed  on 
one  of  the  ocean  routes  for  a  long 
period. 

After  being  successively  shortened 
and  lengthened,  until  like  the  Irish- 
man's knife  that  had  been  given  a 
new  handle  and  several  new  blades, 
there  was  little  of  the  original  mate- 
rial left,  in  1864  she  re-entered  the 
towing  field,  operating  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Golden  Gate.  Remember  the 
Goliah,  as  she  will  figure  further  in 
this  article. 

Meanwhile,  up  on  Puget  Sound  sev- 
eral small  tugboats  had  appeared,  but 
these  had  devoted  all  their  energies 
to  the  towing  of  logs  for  the  various 
sawmills  that  had  sprung  up  along  the 


Type  of  the  modern  steel  tugboat  operating  off  Cape  Flattery. 
(Photo  by  Captain  H.  H.  Morrison.) 


timber-clad  shores  of  this  great  inland 
sea  of  the  Northwest. 

The  pioneer  in  this  trade  was. the 
Resolute,  which  steamed  up  from  San 
Francisco  in  1858.  Feeling  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  operation  of  a 
vessel  devoted  exclusively  to  the  tow- 
ing of  ships,  the  owners  of  the  Reso- 
lute turned  their  backs  upon  log-booms 
and  stationed  their  craft  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
for  the  accommodation  of  shipping. 

This  maneuver  caused  surprise  as 
well  as  indignation  on  the  part  of  the 
old  sea-dogs  frequenting  these  waters. 
What,  patronize  these  wood-eating, 
smoke  spitting  aquatic  threshing  ma- 
chines? They  could  never  counte- 
nance such  an  unholy  alliance  between 
steam  and  sail.  The  suggestion  that 
time  could  be  saved  by  towing  seemed 
a  reflection  upon  their  seamanship. 
Had  they  not  been  fighting  the  winds 
and  tides  of  old  Cape  Flattery  for 
years,  with  nothing  to  depend  upon 


but  their  own  resources?  Then  why 
should  they  wish  to  change  at  this  late 
day? 

But  the  ship-owners  were  taking  a 
different  view  of  the  situation.  Al- 
though the  commerce  of  the  North- 
'  west  had  been  increasing  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate,  vessels  of  all  nationalities 
had  been  heading  towards  Puget 
Sound  to  get  a  share  of  the  lumber 
trade  and  a  general  reduction  in  rates 
had  followed  this  foreign  invasion. 

There  was  no  question  that  if  ves- 
sels were  to  continue  earning  their  ac- 
customed dividends  cargoes  would 
have  to  be  handled  with  greater  de- 
spatch. In  short,  time  was  to  become 
a  factor  in  the  transportation  business 
of  the  Northwest. 

So  the  ship-owner  had  been  busy 
figuring.  On  one  side  of  the  ledger 
he  entered  the  price  of  a  tow  in  and 
out  of  the  Sound.  It  was  seemingly  a 
dead  expense.  But  when  upon  the 
other  side  were  placed  the  value  of 


A  sea  tug  approaching  a  bark,  showing  the  relative  size  of  the  tugboat  and 

the  tow. 


the  time  gained,  saving  on  sails  and 
decreased  liability  of  wreckage,  the  re- 
sult proved  conclusively  that  it  paid 
to  tow. 

Hence  the  edict  went  forth  that 
skippers  arriving  off  Cape  Flattery 
were  to  patronize  the  Resolute,  unless 
winds  were  decidedly  favorable. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey 
orders.  But  many  a  wordy  war  en- 
sued between  the  skippers  and  the 
tug  before  all  differences  were  settled 
and  an  era  of  good  feeling  brought 
about. 

The  Resolute  continued  in  the  tow- 
ing business  until  1868,  when  she  was 
annihilated  by  a  terrific  boiler  explo- 
sion. But  her  name  and  fame  were  as- 
sured. In  the  marine  annals  of  the 
Northwest  she  is  given  credit  for 
demonstrating  that  towing  could  be 
made  a  profitable  enterprise  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  honored  for  leading  the 
way  for  the  more  pretentious  tugs  that 
were  to  follow  in  her  wake. 


In  1864  the  fine  new  tugboat  Cyrus 
Walker,  built  for  Pope  &  Talbot,  the 
lumber  kings,  arrived  Lorn  San  Fran- 
cisco and  entered  the  towing  business. 
She  carried  as  mate  William  Gove, 
who  deserves  more  than  passing  no- 
tice on  account  of  the  prominence  he 
attained  in  matters  connected  with 
steamboating  in  the  Northwest. 

Born  on  the  coast  of  Maine  in  1834 
of  seafaring  folks,  it  was  perfectly 
natural  that  William  Gove  should  take 
to  the  sea.  After  serving  in  various 
capacities  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  cabin-boy  up,  he  embarked  for 
San  Francisco  in  1863,  and  upon 
reaching  that  port  joined  the  Cyrus 
Walker,  going  in  her  to  Puget  Sound. 
He  served  as  master  of  the  Walker 
for  a  number  of  years  and  filled  simi- 
lar positions  on  the  Goliah,  Tyee  and 
Wanderer.  He  died  in  the  spring  of 
1912  while  in  command  of  the  latter 
vessel.  During  his  48  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
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Captain  Gove  never  had  an  accident  of 
a  serious  nature  involving  his  own  tug 
or  a  vessel  in  his  charge. 

In  1868  the  famous  Politokfsy  en- 
tered the  towing  field.  When  selling 
Alaska  the  previous  year  to  the  United 
States,  the  Russians  for  good  measure 
threw  in  a  brand-new  warship  which 
they  had  just  built  at  Sitka.  The 
Politokfsy,  for  that  was  her  name, 
mounted  four  guns  and  had  a  copper 
boiler.  Uncle  Sam  had  no  need  for  a 
vessel  of  her  type,  so  sold  the  craft 
at  auction  for  a  mere  trifle.  Her  buyer 
disposed  of  the  copper  boiler  for 
$10,000.00  and  converted  the  vessel 
into  a  tugboat.  The  "Old  Polly"  con- 
tinued to  churn  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound  for  many  a  year,  finally  ending 
her  days  in  Alaska  not  far  from  where 
she  was  constructed. 

The  Goliah,  which  had  continued  to 
operate  on  San  Francisco  bay,  was 
bought  in  1871  by  G.  A.  Meigs,  a 
prominent  mill  owner,  and  brought  to 


the  Northwest.  She  was  placed  in 
command  of  Captain  S.  D.  Libby — 
"Old  Man  Libby"  as  he  was  affection- 
ately known  from  Flattery  to  Olympia. 

Captain  Libby  had  been  on  the 
Sound  since  1859.  With  a  voice  like 
a  trumpet,  eyes  that  could  pierce  a 
Flattery  fog-bank,  a  face  tanned  and 
seamed  by  salt  air,  and  a  battery  of 
expletives  that  was  the  despair  and 
envy  of  the  opposition,  he  looked  and 
was  every  inch  a  steam-boat  man. 
Yet  beneath  his  rough  exterior  he  car- 
ried a  heart  as  big  as  Mount  Rainier 
and  when  outside  the  confines  of  his 
pilot-house,  was  as  gentle  as  a  woman. 
He  followed  tug-boating  on  the  Coast 
for  over  thirty  years  before  retiring 
to  a  well-earned  rest  ashore. 

The  Goliah  rather  monopolized 
things  until  1876,  when  the  new  tug- 
boat Tacoma  arrived  upon  the  scene. 
For  the  first  time  there  was  a  keen 
competition  between  the  tugs  and 
sailing  masters  got  the  benefit  of 


The  tug  "Tatoosh,"  with  a  hawser  fast  to  the  S.  S.  "Washington,"  drifting  in 
towards  North  Head,  while  waiting  for  the  "Washington  to  cut  her  anchor 

chains.      (Photo   by    Woodfield,   Astoria.) 


The  tug  "Sea  Lion,"  sunk  by  the  schooner  Oceania  Vance. 


cheap  rates.  This  rate  cutting  reached 
its  climax,  when  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion the  Goliah  and  Tacoma  both 
spoke  a  big  British  ship  off  the  Cape, 
both  eager  for  a  tow. 

"I'll  tow  you  in  for  $300.00," 
shouted  Captain  Libby. 

"I'll  make  it  $200.000,"  Captain 
Chris  Williams  of  the  Tacoma  re- 
torted. 

"Call  it  $100.00,"  yelled  Libby. 

"Fifty  dollars  will  pay  for  the  job," 
echoed  Williams. 

"I'll  tow  you  in  for  nothing  and  buy 
you  a  new  hat  in  the  bargain,"  bel- 
lowed Libby.  His  offer  was  accepted 
and  the  British  Captain  got  the  cheap- 
est tow  on  record,  besides  a  new  hat, 
for  Libby  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

A  desire  to  stop  rate  cutting  and  re- 
duce operating  expenses  brought  about 
a  reoiganization  of  the  tug  boat  busi- 
ness on  Puget  Sound  in  1894.  Many 
of  the  mill  companies  had  tugs  en- 
gaged in  towing  their  own  sailing  ves- 
sels, as  well  as  their  logs,  while  a 
number  of  independent  tugs  were  also 
in  the  field. 


The  various  interests  signified  their 
willingness  to  enter  into  a  combine  and 
Captain  John  B.  Libby,  son  of  the  re- 
doubtable S.  D.  Libby,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  new  organization, 
known  as  the  Puget  Sound  Tugboat 
Company.  This  change  created 
changes  in  the  business. 

Efforts  to  break  into  the  combine  by 
independent  tugs  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  but  with  no  lasting 
results.  One  of  the  most  persistent 
and  successful  "buckers"  of  the  com- 
bination was  the  big  tug  Collis,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Samuel  B.  Randall. 
Business  was  slack  at  San  Francisco 
at  the  time  and  "Captain  Sammy"  was 
sent  north  to  browse  around  in  the 
pastures  considered  by  the  Puget 
Sound  concern  as  their  exclusive  prop- 
erty. The  combination  immediately 
delegated  one  of  their  boats  to  keep 
on  the  heels  of  the  Coills,  with  in- 
structions never  to  let  Captain  Sammy 
out  of  their  sight.  But  Captain  Ran- 
dall was  resourceful  and  managed  to 
pick  up  enough  business  to  keep  his 
owners  satisfied.  Some  of  the  ruses 
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he  employed  to  get  the  best  of  his  pur- 
suers were  really  clever. 

One  dark  night  while  lying  off  Neah 
Bay  with  a  number  of  combination 
tugs  within  a  short  distance,  he  left  a 
lantern  floating  on  a  coal-board  and 
with  lights  extinguished,  crept  out  of 
the  Straits.  He  proceeded  far  out  to 
sea,  and  when  next  sighted  had  a  big 
ship  in  tow. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  engaged 
in  a  game  of  cards  at  Port  Angeles, 
where  his  tug  was  lying.  In  the  game 
was  the  captain  of  the  tug  deputized 
to  watch  him.  Excusing  himself  for 
a  moment,  Captain  Randall  turned  his 
hand  over  to  a  bystander  and  retired. 
The  game  went  merrily  on  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  opposition  cap- 
tain awoke  to  the  fact  that  Captain 
Sammy  had  failed  to  return.  A  hasty 
examination  of  the  water-front  re- 
vealed the  absence  of  the  Collis.  As 
usual,  Captain  Randall  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunity  and  before  being 
overtaken  had  attached  himself  to  a 
fat  tow. 

Often  Randall  would  give  a  fishing 
schooner  a  free  tow  up  the  straits 
along  about  dusk  and  then  sneak  out 
to  sea  along  the  Vancouver  shore  dur- 
ing the  night.  At  length  a  revival  of 
shipping  at  the  Golden  Gate  necessi- 
tated the  recalling  of  the  Collis  by  her 
San  Francisco  owners,  and  Puget 
Sound  lost  one  of  the  gamest  and 
cleverest  skippers  that  ever  bucked 
the  combination. 

From  its  inception  the  Puget  Sound 
Tug  Boat  Company  was  a  success  and 
today  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  owning  and 
operating  ten  tugs.  Of  this  number 
the  Goliah,  Tatoosh,  Pioneer  and 
Wyadda  are  of  steel  construction. 
The  Tyee,  Wanderer,  Holyoke,  Pros- 
per, Tacoma  and  Lome  are  wood. 
Four  are  fitted  with  wireless  and  three 
have  the  latest  automatic  towing 
machines. 

The  Goliah,  so  named  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  famous  old  side- 
wheeler,  is  the  flag-ship  of  the  fleet. 
She  was  built  by  John  A.  Dialogue  of 
Camden,  N.  J.  Her  dimensions  are: 


Length  151  ft;  beam  27.1  ft;  depth 
15.2  ft;  registry  414  gross  tons. 

The  vessel  is  equipped  with  steam 
steering  gear,  electric  lights,  auto- 
matic towing  machine,  fire  and  wreck- 
ing pumps  and  all  other  modern  appli- 
ances. She  is  an  oil-burner  and  can 
make  13l/2  miles  an  hour.  Her  fuel 
capacity  is  sufficient  for  a  thirty  days' 
run,  which  would  enable  her  to  tow 
to  St.  Michaels  and  back  without  re- 
fuelling. The  largest  wooden  tug- 
boat in  the  fleet  is  the  Tyee,  a  vessel 
of  316.33  gross  tons.  Her  length  is 
141.2  ft.  and  beam  26.4  ft. 

The  tugs  all  carry  double  crews,  as 
they  are  on  duty  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four.  The  full  complement  of 
the  larger  tugs  comprises  a  captain, 
mate,  two  quartermasters,  boatswain, 
first  and  second  engineers,  two  coal- 
passers,  two  firemen,  cook  and  cabin- 
boy. 

•  The  automatic  towing  machines 
with  which  the  Goliah,  Tatoosh  and 
Pioneer  are  equipped  take  the  place  of 
the  old-style  stationary  bitts.  They 
are  steam-operated  and  so  constructed 
as  to  give  to  any  sudden  strain  on  the 
part  of  the  tow.  When  the  strain  is 
reduced  to  normal,  the  machine  takes 
up  the  slack  hawser. 

Wire  hawsers  are  used  with  the 
automatic  machines,  but  in  the  tugs 
using  ordinary  bitts,  huge  manila  haw- 
sers are  employed  as  they  possess  the 
necessary  resiliency  for  towing  pur- 
poes.  These  hawsers  are  three  inches 
in  diameter  and  150  fathoms  in  length. 
They  cost  $500.00  and  last  but  eight 
or  nine  months. 

Few  tugboat  companies  cover  a 
greater  expanse  of  territory  than  those 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest-  The  dis- 
tance from  Cape  Flattery  to  Tacoma, 
an  average  tow,  is  120  miles.  Fre- 
quent towing  trips  are  made  to  Alaska 
points  and  as  far  south  as  San  Fran- 
cisco. One  of  the  longest  tows  ever 
made  by  a  Puget  Sound  tug  was  in 
1897,  when  the  Holyoke  towed  the 
barge  Skookum  from  Seattle  to  Nome. 
The  Klondyke  rush  was  on  and  the 
immense  barge  was  piled  high  with 
valuable  merchandise.  The  tow  was 
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safely  delivered  and  after  being  dis- 
charged, the  barge  was  broken  up  and 
the  lumber  sold  at  fabulous  figures  to 
the  beach  miners. 

The  prices  charged  for  towing  ser- 
vice depends  of  course  upon  the  dis- 
tance covered.  A  set  schedule  is  in 
operation  for  the  waters  of  the  North- 
west. Towing  from  Capt  Flattery  to 
Tacoma  and  return  for  a  vessel  of 
3,000  tons  costs  $900.00;  a  2,000  ton 
vessel,  $750.00;  a  1,000  ton  vessel, 
$550.00;  the  average  schooner  $400.00. 

A  code  of  signals  is  in  use  by  all 
the  Puget  Sound  tugs,  as  follows:  1 


heaving  line.  When  the  hawser  is 
hauled  aboard  the  tug,  the  box  is 
opened  and  the  letters  contained 
within  posted  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Thus  the  tugboat,  which  is  first  to 
greet  the  mariner  as  he  approaches  the 
coast,  is  also  the  last  link  that  binds 
him  to  the  shores  that  are  fast  reced- 
ing from  his  vision,  perhaps  forever. 
Small  wonder  then  that  the  resent- 
ment and  suspicion  with  which  the 
tugboat  was  regarded  in  early  days 
have  entirely  disappeared  and  that  the 
noble  little  vessels  are  today  looked 


Fishing  off  Cape  Flattery  by  a  tugboat  crew.    Among  the  catch  are  salmon, 
red-snappers,  halibut  and  cod. 


whistle,  set  fore  and  aft  sails;  2  whis- 
tles, set  square  sails;  1  long  and  1 
short  whistle,  haul  in  port  braces;  1 
long  and  2  short  whistles,  haul  in  star- 
board braces;  4  whistles,  take  in  and 
furl  sails;  2  short  and  1  long  whistle, 
get  anchor  ready;  3  whistles,  let  go 
anchor. 

While  his  vessel  is  being  towed  to 
sea,  the  ship-master  is  usually  busy 
preparing  his  final  statements  to  his 
owners,  and  writing  letters  to  his  rela- 
tives and  friends.  These  he  places  in 
the  "post-office,"  a  little  iron  water- 
tight box  which  is  made  fast  to  the 


upon  with  genuine  respect  and  affec- 
tion by  the  deep-sea  fleet. 

Many  an  extra  dollar  is  picked  up 
for  their  owners  by  the  various  tugs 
in  the  way  of  salvage.  Every  captain 
has  his  eye  constantly  open  for  a  ves- 
sel in  distress  and  is  always  ready  to 
render  assistance — for  a  consideration, 
I  can  hear  the  reader  mentally  say. 
Yes,  for  a  consideration  which  is 
usually  determined  by  the  courts.  Yet 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  say 
that  the  hope  of  pecuniary  reward  is 
always  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the 
gallant  fellows  who  man  the  tugs  of 
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the  Pacific  Coast.  Many  a  thrilling 
rescue  has  been  made  when  the  value 
of  the  imperiled  craft  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  tempted  the  cupidity  of 
the  most  avaricious.  And  the  records 
show  that  on  many  occasions  the  tugs 
have  put  boldly  out  to  sea  to  succor 
vessels  in  distress  in  the  face  of 
weather  conditions  that  have  kept 
Government  craft,  built  and  commis- 
sioned for  just  such  work,  tied  up  in 
some  snug  harbor. 

What  could  have  been  more  heroic 
than  the  saving  of  the  steam  schooner 
Washington,  by  the  tugboat  Tatoosh, 
in  command  of  Captain  "Buck" 
Bailey?  The  story  is  so  recent  that 
only  the  essential  facts  need  be  recited 
here. 

It  was  on  November  13,  1911,  that 
the  Washington,  with  48  persons 
aboard,  became  disabled  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  during  a  terrific 
gale  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
going  on  the  rocks.  Five  vessels  had 
vainly  tried  to  reach  the  surf-beaten 
vessel  when  the  Tatoosh  put  out  to  her 
rescue. 

Captain  Bailey  handled  his  vessel 
with  his  customary  skill  and  daring. 
After  allowing  his  tug  to  slowly  drift 
within  heaving  distance,  a  line  was 
put  across  the  helpless  steamer  and 
after  what  seemed  ages  to  those 
aboard,  the  Washington  was  literally 
towed  from  the  jaws  of  destruction  to 
a  safe  anchorage.  Captain  Bailey  was 
awarded  a  medal  for  his  gallant  ser- 
vice, though  in  keeping  with  his  usual 
modest  demeanor,  he  emphatically  de- 
clared he  had  done  nothing  but  his 
duty  and  wished  no  reward. 

And  right  here  seems  the  proper 
place  for  the  comment  that  tugboat 
masters  such  as  Captain  Bailey,  are  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  manner  born. 
Long  training  in  the  details  of  the 
operation  of  his  craft  is  necessary,  as 
well  as  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
waters  to  be  traversed;  but  these  fac- 
tors will  not  of  themselves  make  a 
competent  master.  There  must  be 
back  of  all  the  ability  to  think  and  act 
quickly  in  the  exigencies  that  are  for- 
ever arising. 


The  tugboat  captain  must  often  be 
a  law  unto  himself,  acting  first  and 
looking  for  a  precedent  afterward. 
Then  there  is  the  double  responsibility 
that  many  otherwise  capable  steam- 
boatmen  cannot  rise  to.  The  tugboat 
captain  is  of  course  expected  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  the  tow  depending 
upon  him. 

When  weather  conditions  are  favor- 
able and  everything  is  moving  accord- 
ing to  schedule,  the  mate  will  answer 
as  well  as  the  master.  But  when  the 
dense  fogs  are  shrouding  the  intricate 
passages  in  a  funereal  sheet,  or  sud- 
den gales  are  lashing  the  sea,  while  a 
Stygian  darkness  conceals  from  view 
the  far-reaching  reef  and  no  less  cruel 
shore — then  the  captain  must  assume 
full  responsibility  and  for  hours  at  a 
stretch  guide  the  destinies  of  the  two 
vessels  committed  to  his  charge. 

Although  immune  to  a  remarkable 
degree  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
sea,  the  tugs  themselves  occasionally 
come  to  grief.  In  1895  the  fine  tug 
Mogul  was  run  over  and  sunk  off  Cape 
Flattery  by  the  British  bark  Dara,  and 
not  more  than  three  years  ago  the 
handsome  tug  Sea  Lion  met  a  similar 
fate  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  at 
the  hands  of  the  schooner  Oceania 
Vance. 

The  one  diversion  enjoyed  by  the 
crews  of  the  various  tugs  is  fishing  for 
salmon,  cod  and  halibut  off  Cape  Flat- 
tery. The  salmon  season  opens  in 
June  and  continues  through  Septem- 
ber. During  this  period  springs,  sil- 
vers and  sockeyes  are  taken. 

A  favorite  fishing  for  the  tugs  is 
just  off  Tatoosh  Island.  As  many  as 
six  lines  are  let  out  and  as  the  tug 
slowly  steams  about,  the  lines  tighten 
like  whip  cords  as  the  trolls  are  taken 
by  the  hungry  fish.  The  salmon 
caught  in  these  waters  range  in  weight 
from  12  to  45  pounds.  When  other 
fishing  fails,  shark  are  taken.  These 
are  a  small  variety,  which  bite  readily 
at  a  chunk  of  fat  pork,  or  even  at  a 
white  rag. 

The  rapid  disappearance  of  sailing 
craft  has  been  rather  keenly  felt  by 
the  various  companies  operating  tugs 
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upon  tLe   Pacific  Coast,  as    it    takes  that  is  yearly  growing   in   magnitude 

irom  them  one  of  their  most  profitable  calls  for  a  flotilla  of  harbor  tugs.  And 

sources  of  income.    But  still  the  busi-  even  though  the  old  square-riggers  are 

ness  cannot  for  a  moment  be  classed  abandoning  the  ocean  highways,  they 

among  the    waning    industries.      The  still  continue  in  service  as  barges,  and 

coast-wise  schooner  business  continues  in  this  capacity  must  needs  be  towed 

good  and  this  alone  will  afford  work  up  and  down  the  coast  laden  with  coal, 

for  quite  a  fleet  of  tugs.    Docking  and  lumber,   canned    salmon    or    concen- 

otherwise  assisting  the  steamship  fleet  trates. 


TO     A     VIOMCT 


You  bloom  in  pensive  beauty, 

Shy  Violet  of  the  grove ; 
You  breathe  where  glints  the  dreaming  dew — 

Where  wandering  zephyrs  rove. 

You  spring  where  thought  might  picture 

Its  summers  of  delight,  t 

While  memory  turns  her  mirror  back 
Reflecting  time  in  flight. 

Around  you  spread  wild-flowers, 

And  blow  the  wild  rose  trees — 
The  spirit  of  your  fragrance  haunts 

The  valley  on  the  breeze. 

You  speak  in  Love's  low  language — 

Sweet  constancy  you  teach; 
And  lovers  give  you,  floweret, 

As  tokened  love  to  each. 

The  brook,  it  softly  murmurs 

Its  silvery  lullaby ! 
All  through  the  night  'twill  sing  to  you 

While  shadows  round  you  lie. 

What  purple  dreams  will  shroud  you 

In  mystic  shade  and  light — 
All  gleaming,  garbed  in  nymphic  dew — 

All  folded— hushed  to-night? 

Frail  thing  now  close  your  petals — 

It  is  the  twilight  hour; 
But  in  the  morning  breathe  afresh, 

Your  sweet  and  lonely  flower. 

The  night  is  falling,  Violet, 

I  leave  you  now  to  sleep ! 
So  close  your  eyelids,  dainty  plant, 

While  night  her  vigils  keep. 

HEDLEY  HALL. 


Fire-Fiy; hi; ing  In  Manila 


By  H.  W.  Dennie 


AFIRE      department      minus 
politics  would  be  practically 
an     anomaly  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  is  the  happy 
position  of  the  men  in  the  Manila  Fire 
Department,  simply  because     every- 
thing is  under  civil  service  rules,  all 
appointments     are     made     from     the 
Manila  Bureau  of  Civil  Service,  there 
are   no  elections   in   Manila,   and,  to 
quote  Mr.  Dooley,  "there  you  are." 

The  natural  result  of  this  is,  that 
the  men  feel  a  great  deal  more  secure 
in  the  tenure' of  their  places,  knowing, 
as  they  do,  that  as  long  as  they  behave 
themselves,  there  is  no  reason  for  not 
retaining  their  jobs  indefinitely.  And 
a  lack  of  personal  worry  is  a  very  de- 
sirable feeling  in  the  tropics,  as  any 
old  resident  will  testify. 


The  department  is  made  up  of  about 
half  Americans  and  half  natives,  both 
filling  places  as  engineers  and  firemen. 
The  higher  offices  are  all  filled  by 
Americans.  The  engineers  and  fire- 
men are  divided  into  "first"  and  "sec- 
ond" class  employees,  meaning  Ameri- 
cans and  Filipinos  respectively.  The 
American  engineers  get  $1,200  to 
$1,300,  and  the  Filipinos  $600.  The 
men  in  the  ranks  are  paid  thus :  Ameri- 
cans from  $900  to  $1,140;  Filipinos, 
from  $240  to  $360,  depending  in  both 
cases  on  length  of  service. 

"What  sort  of  firemen  do  the  Fili- 
pinos make?"  I  asked  Chief  Lewis 
H.  Dingman,  who  has  been  in  charge 
for  eight  years. 

"Excellent,"  he  replied.  "They  like 
to  have  a  leader,  but  they  will  go  any- 


Manila  Fire  Department,  1890.     Before  the  American  occupation. 


The  Manila  Fire  Department,  1912.    Part  of  its  modern  equipment. 


where  that  I,  or  other  officers,  will  go. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  men  have 
been  under  the  old  Spanish  rule,  and 
have  acquired  weak  lungs,  we  don't 
try  to  send  them  into  the  smoke,  but 
where  their  physical  condition  is  all 
right,  we  find  them  perfectly  able  and 
willing.  And  they  obey  rules  admir- 
ably, never  get  intoxicated,  and  don't 
talk  back. 

"And  as  for  the  Americans,  most  of 
them  are  either  ex-soldiers  or  sailors, 
and  as  such  are  used  to  discipline. 
They  don't  know  what  fear  is.  The 
general  health  of  the  department  is 
good;  in  fact,  we  haven't  had  a  death 
in  nearly  two  years." 

The  Insular  government  is  very  lib- 
eral with  the  Americans  in  the  matter 
of  vacations.  A  man's  "accrued 
leave"  begins  with  the  day  of  his  ser- 
vice, but  he  must  serve  two  years  be- 
fore it  becomes  operative.  He  gets 
30  days  of  this  each  year,  but  need  not 


use  it  every  year.  However,  he  must 
use  it  by  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
or  else  begin  over  again.  In  addition, 
he  gets  28  days'  vacation  leave  an- 
nually, and  this  he  must  take  annually. 
Either  or  both  of  these  may  be  spent 
in  the  islands  or  elsewhere. 

For  example,  a  man  having  served 
three  years  with  good  behavior,  wishes 
to  go  "home."  He  has  had  his  28 
days  each  of  these  years  under  full 
pay.  Before  he  leaves  for  "the  States" 
he  is  given  pay  in  advance  for  three 
months  and  a  half,  representing  a 
month  of  accrued  leave  for  each  year, 
and  half  salary  for  an  extra  half 
month.  The  Insular  government  has 
special  rates  with  three  lines,  one  to 
San  Francisco,  one  to  Seattle  and  one 
to  New  York,  by  any  one  of  which  em- 
ployees get  a  substantial  reduction  on 
passenger  rates  home. 

When  an  employee  gets  ready  to  re- 
turn, if  out  of  funds,  he  simply  gets  an 
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order  from  the  government  for  an  ad- 
vance of  return  transportation,  which 
is  afterwards  deducted  from  his  salary 
in  six  monthly  payments. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison 
with  salaries  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  United  States,  the  Manila 
fireman  does  not .  get  quite  so  much 
pay.  "No,"  I  hear  critics  answer,  "nor 
does  he  have  any  skyscrapers  to  con- 
tend with,  nor  any  ice  or  snow."  Very 
true,  but  he  has  other  troubles.  One 
is  the  enervating  effect  of  the  tropical 
climate. 

Another  trouble,  which  he  meets  in- 
variably every  early  spring  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  dry  season,  is  the  nipa 
house  fires.  The  man  in  America  is 
totally  unable  to  comprehend  the  effect 
of  these  fires  in  their  quickness.  On 
February  25th  of  last  year,  777  houses, 
covering  an  area  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
square,  were  consumed  in  a  few  hours. 
The  department  had  the  blaze  under 
control  within  an  hour,  but  was  obliged 
to  put  in  eleven  hours  all  told  before 
the  danger  was  over.  The  thatched 
roofs  of  these  native  houses  are  minia- 
ture tinder  magazines,  and  fires  of 
that  description  keep  the  department 
on  the  jump  getting  their  hose  lines 
out  of  the  way — not  in  the  way — for 
the  flames  simply  run  like  "wildfire." 
These  fires  usually  occur  in  the  day- 
time, when  the  heat  of  the  tropical 
sun  is  hardest  on  the  firemen. 

Residents  in  this  country  may  ask: 
"Why  don't  they  rebuild  with  less  in- 
flammable houses?"  The  answer  is, 
that  the  poverty  stricken  Filipino 
laborer  cannot  afford  the  cost. 

The  Manila  Fire  Department  was 
first  organized  just  after  the  American 
occupation  in  1898,  by  Captain  Dodge, 
one  of  the  volunteer  officers,  but  lack- 
ing the  necessary  experience  in  such 
matters,  he  did  not  make  a  success, 
so  ex-Chief  Hugh  Bonner,  of  the  New 
York.  Department,  was  imported  in 
1901,  and  a  re-organization  took  place. 
The  present  chief,  Lewis  H.  Dingman, 
and  his  deputy,  Clarence  F.  Samuel- 
son,  entered  the  service  in  August  of 
that  year.  Three  years  later,  Mr. 
Dingman  became  chief,  and  has  re- 


Lt-n-ts    H.    Dingman,    Chief,    Manila 
Fire  Department. 

tained  that  position  since. 

The  present  department  is  up  to  date 
in  every  respect,  the  equipment  rank- 
ing with  cities  on  a  par  in  population 
with  Manila  in  this  country.  The  sec- 
ond Webb  motor  was  received  last 
fall,  which,  with  the  usual  complement 
of  modern  engines,  trucks,  and  hose 
wagons,  places  the  department  on  an 
efficient  footing.  American  horses 
are,  of  course,  used  for  the  engines, 
the  diminutive  little  native  ponies  be- 
ing of  about  as  much  use  as  a  cara- 
bao  for  such  purposes. 

The  horses  stand  the  climate  sur- 
prisingly well.  "At  first  we  thought," 
explained  the  chief,  "that  five  years 
would  be  their  limit  here,  but  we  now 
have  in  service  several  animals  that 
have  been  here  for  ten  years,  and  ap- 
parently they  are  good  for  several 
years  more.  Naturally,  when  they  are 
first  brought  here  they  perspire  greatly 
when  driven  to  a  fire,  but  they  seem 
to  get  acclimated  gradually,  just  the 
same  as  the  men." 
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IF  IT  IS  TRUE  that  the  task  of 
the  American  people  during  the 
first  century  of  its  history  was 
the  development  of  the  great 
West  (Bogart,  Economic  History  of 
U.  S.,  172),  then  the  typical  frontier 
settler  is  deserving  of  high  tribute. 
The  pioneer  it  was  that  broke  the  path 
of  westward  empire,  that  prepared  the 
way  for  the  unfoldment  of  the  endur- 
ing qualities  of  advancing  civilization. 

Franklin  was  looking  forward  to  an 
America  of  vast  population  when  in 
1754  he  presented  his  Albany  Plan  for 
union,  and  he  is  said  to  have  ventured 
the  prophecy  that  in  less  than  a  cen- 
tury the  great  Trans-Alleghany  coun- 
try must  become  "a  populous  and 
powerful  dominion;"  Washington 
caught  a  vision  of  the  West,  and  while 
yet  a  youth  became  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  of  that  wide-spreading, 
unexplored  domain.  For  young 
America  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of 
Franklin,  and  to  actualize  the  vision 
of  Washington,  required  the  sheer 
physical  strength,  the  intellectual  dar- 
ing and  the  moral  stamina  of  a  galaxy 
of  pioneer  princes.  Glancing  back 
over  the  wonderful  century  that  in  our 
history  is  but  the  synonym  for  west- 
ward expansion,  we  must  pronounce 
these  path-finding  princes  our  truest 
Americans.  It  is  they  who  have  best 
exemplified  the  standard  of  greatness 
that  is  distinctively  Western,  who  have 
displayed  those  qualities  of  heart  and 
hand  that  betoken  the  spirit  genuinely 
American. 

"It  has  always  been  our  happy  for- 
tune," observes  a  genial  writer  (Bar- 
rows, Oregon,  119),  "to  have  a  border 
population  that  was  constantly  uneasy 


to  reach  a  farther  front,  wilder  land, 
and  harder  life."  In  the  vanguard  of 
this  population — supplying  the  very 
sinews  of  the  conquest — has  been  the 
sturdy  stuff  of  princely  pioneers.  But 
the  sharp  contrasts  and  exertion-com- 
pelling experiences  of  the  frontier 
proved  themselves  a  schoolmaster,  im- 
parting deep  instruction  in  initiative, 
versatility  and  largeness  of  view.  And 
so  it  was  that  th,ese  American  men  of 
energy  and  expansive  outlook  received 
a  still  higher  enduement  of  the  self- 
same active  qualities  that  made  them 
pioneers  from  the  experience  of  sur- 
mounting environmental  obstacles  of 
the  frontier :  rising  to  the  occasion  and 
subjugating  their  environment,  their 
work  of  adaptation  and  subjugation 
redounded  to  their  own  enlargement, 
to  the  liberation  of  their  highest 
powers. 

The  sturdiness  of  the  men  constitut- 
ing the  host  that  invaded  the  sweeping 
prairie,  the  forest  primeval,  and  the 
paradisaical  valleys  was  made  yet 
more  sturdy  by  the  discipline  of  long 
and  patient  contact  with  the  primitive 
conditions,  the  stern  necessities,  the 
widening  opportunities  of  the  West.  If 
on  the  frontier  were  found  those  drawn 
from  the  degraded,  shiftless  and 
vicious  classes,  it  happily  remains 
true  that  the  greater  number  of  "men 
who  came  to  the  backwoods  to  hew  out 
homes  and  rear  families  were  stern, 
manly  and  honest."  (Roosevelt,  Win- 
ning of  the  West,  130.) 

It  was  an  early  decree  of  "Manifest 
Destiny"  that  California,  lying 
directly  in  the  path  of  American  pro- 
gress, must  at  length  fall  to  the 
United  States.  Still  the  real  mother  of 
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California — let  us  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge— was  not  America,  but  Spain. 
For  Spain  it  was,  that  empire  of 
matchless  opportunity  as  she  stood 
facing  the  modern  age,  that  discov- 
ered our  coast  line,  planted  colonies 
on  our  soil,  and  introduced  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization  within  our  bor- 
ders. 

Nor  did  Spain  fail  to  contribute 
richly  to  the  calendar  of  our  princely 
pioneers.  It  is  significant  that  Colum- 
bus, in  his  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the 
Almighty  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth  day  of  October,  1492,  should 
thus  pray:  "May  thy  Majesty  be  ex- 
alted, who  has  deigned  to  permit  that 
by  Thy  humble  servant  Thy  sacred 
name  should  be  made  known  and 
preached  in  this  other  part  of  the 
world."  It  is  equally  significant  that 
by  royal  order  this  prayer  should  be 
repeated  by  Balboa,  Pizarro  and  Cor- 
tez  in  the  places  of  their  respective 
discoveries.  The  preaching  of  that 
sacred  name,  the  conversion  of  rude 
savages  to  the  Holy  Faith — here  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  mo- 
tives impelling  to  the  discovery,  the 
exploration,  the  occupation  and  settle- 
ment of  new  Western  lands. 

California's  historical  heritage  is 
thereby  the  richer  because  of  the 
names  and  deeds  of  devoted  men  like 
Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary and  royal  cosmographer  who, 
after  much  tribulation,  had  surveyed 
from  afar  the  promised  land  of  Alta 
California,  though  not  permitted  to  en- 
ter, finally  laying  down  his  brave  life 
among  the  simple  Pimas;  Juan  Maria 
de  Salvatierra,  Father  Visitador  of 
the  Pimeria  missions,  and  later  the  au- 
thor of  the  endowment  fund  (Fondo 
Piadoso)  devoted  to  the  "conversion 
of  California,"  "an  emissary  strong  in 
body,  firm  in  resolve,  prudent  in  judg- 
ment, and  of  enduring  gentleness  o: 
bearing;"  (Richman,  California  under 
Spain  and  Mexico,  43),  and  Juan 
Ugarte,  whose  physical  prowess, 
abounding  works,  and  lofty  and  far- 
reaching  policy  had  won  for  him  the 
title  of  "Hercules  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus"  and  of  "preserver  of  the  Lower 


Californian  missions" — "an  admirable 
man,  as  God  liveth,  well  worthy  of 
immortality."  (Cf.  Hittell,  History  of 
California,  I,  188.) 

But  it  was  not  for  the  Society  of 
Jesus  to  carry  into  effect  the  splendid 
vision  of  Father  Kino  for  a  grand  cor- 
don of  missions  stretching  away  to 
Mendocino.  It  remained  for  the  then 
more  popular,  better-favored  order  of 
Franciscans,  whose  appearance  in 
New  Spain  antedated  Cabrillo's  ad- 
vent at  San  Diego  by  nearly  a  score 
of  years,  to  carry  forward  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  noteworthy  ex- 
periments that  missionary  annals  have 
to  record.  If,  as  Carlyle  once  remarked, 
the  history  of  England  is  the  history 
of  her  church,  then  with  equal  truth  it 
may  be  affirmed  the  story  of  Spanish 
California  is  the  story  of  her  Fran- 
ciscan missions. 

There  is  little  of  the  heroic,  little 
that  becomes  the  prince,  in  the  early 
annals  of  military  or  political  Alta 
California.  To  be  sure,  Captain  Cas- 
par de  Portola  had  displayed  a  high 
order  of  tact  and  skill  in  successfully 
executing  the  most  unwelcome  royal 
decree  of  expulsion  hurled  against  the 
Jesuits :  missing  the  path  to  Monterey 
he  may  also  be  praised,  as  first  nomi- 
nal Governor  of  the  new  province,  for 
the  accidental  discovery  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  But  no  amount  of  festive 
celebrating,  no  superadded  extolling 
of  virtues  can  ever  raise  his  figure  to 
commanding  or  heroic  stature.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  the  quick  succession  of 
governors  from  Portola  to  Sola — 
Borica  was  a  faithful  guardian  of  the 
meagre  revenues,  and  he  wrought  for 
secular  education;  Arrillaga  brought 
the  private  rancho  to  a  place  of  im- 
portance. But  taken  in  entirety,  the 
political  annals  of  the  times  are  de- 
cidedly jejune,  yielding  little  of  inter- 
est and  less  of  inspiration  to  the  stu- 
dent in  a  later  age. 

Not  so  the  missions  planted  by  the 
disciples  of  Saint  Francis.  Chief 
among  these,  he  to  whom  more  than  to 
others  was  given  to  make  the  dream  of 
Kino  come  true,  was  Padre  Junipero 
Serra,  Californian  Knight  of  the  Cross. 
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Monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Father  Junipero  Serra  near  the  spot  where  he 
landed  at  Monterey  Bay,  California,  to  found  the  San  Carlos  Mission,  June  3,  1770,  the 

second  mission  in  the  State. 
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Easily  first  among  those  pioneer  mis- 
sionaries whose  high  courage  and  sub- 
lime faith  were  indispensable  factors 
in  the  reduction  of  California  by  Cau- 
casians, his  place  is  unalterably  fixed, 
his  name  written  in  flaming  letters 
high  up  in  the  stately  hall  of  fame. 

When,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  July, 
1769,  the  devout  Father-President, 
then  fifty-six  years  old,  raised  the 
cross  of  Santa  Fe,  and  formally  dedi- 
cated Mission  San  Diego,  he  at  length 
entered  upon  his  real  life  work,  fer- 
vently saying:  "All  my  life  has  been 
lived  for  this  glorious  day."  And  with 
the  ringing  Te  Deum,  under  the  giant 
Vizcaino  Oak  at  Monterey  in  early 
June  of  the  following  year,  the  re- 
ligious occupation  of  Nueva  Califor- 
nia became  a  reality  proudly  published 
throughout  the  wide  possessions  of 
Spain. 

Nine  California  missions  had  Serra 
the  happiness  to  establish.  Then,  at 
three  score  years  and  ten,  lame,  weary, 
scarcely  belonging  to  this  world,  but 
with  quenchless  devotion  and  spirit 
transcendent,  for  the  last  time  he  made 
loving  pilgrimage  on  foot  along  El 
Camino  Real  from  San  Diego  to  Mon- 
terey, failing  not  to  turn  aside  into 
the  many  rancherias  to  bestow  com- 
fort upon  the  adoring  neophytes.  The 
mission  church  he  loved  best  fittingly 
became  his  tomb. 

His  was  a  great  spirit — gentle  but 
strong,  humble  but  austere,  not  with- 
out intolerance,  yet  utterly  consecrated 
to  the  task  of  his  life.  The  affection- 
ate attachment  which  as  a  youth  he 
had  formed  for  Palou,  Verger  and 
Crespi  in  the  Majorca  Convent  he 
never  permitted  to  wane  in  later  life. 
His  attacks  on  the  dissolute  soldiery 
were  relentless  and  unremitting.  To 
him,  religion  was  everything:  for  the 
sake  of  religion  were  spent  his  years 
of  incessant  toil  and  struggle,  years 
of  surpassing  fortitude  and  incredible 
sacrifice — pouring  out  his  very  life  for 
the  rude  aborigines. 

Fermin  Francisco  Lasuen  was,  as 
Father-President,  doubtless  a  great 
missionary  light;  but  Junipero  was  a 
flaming  torch.  Palou  wrought  vali- 


antly; but  he  was  content  to  be  the 
humble  biographer  of  the  truly  great 
one.  Look  where  we  may,  there  is 
none  in  the  missionary  annals  of 
Spanish  California  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  first  Father-President, 
Junipero  Serra. 

Following  the  regime  of  Spain  and 
the  golden  age  of  the  Franciscans, 
came  the  independence  of  Mexico, 
and  the  sad  downfall  of  the  religious 
establishments.  Meanwhile  the  more 
than  generous  bestowal  of  land  grants 
by  the  governors  to  Spaniards  of  rank 
give  ground  for  deeming  the  manorial 
ranchero  as  the  typical  pioneer  of  the 
period  of  care-free  California.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  the  officious  comman- 
dante  and  the  ceremonious  alcalde; 
but  neither  sword  nor  silver-headed 
staff  lent  the  princely  dignity  that  be- 
longed as  of  right  to  the  lord  of  the 
wide-spreading  leagues  of  the  rancho. 

Leading  names  among  the  pioneer 
Spanish  families  will  not  be  forgotten. 
With  the  patrician  caballero  and  the 
gracious  senora  surrounded  by  from 
twelve  to  twenty  sons  and  daughters 
and  a  goodly  retinue  of  Indian  ser- 
vants, these  early  Californian  families 
were  families  indeed.  There  were 
some  of  pure  Castilian  blood,  like  the 
Carrillos,  here  and  there  a  few  dis- 
playing marks  of  brilliancy  like  Alva- 
rado  and  Figueroa,  many  who,  like 
de  la  Guerra  and  Pacheco,  Bandini  and 
Coronel,  showed  capacity  for  assimi- 
lating American  ideas  and  American 
life,  and  of  contributing  worthily  to 
that  life. 

Better  than  any  of  these  does  Mari- 
ano G.  Vallejo  link  together  the  old 
and  the  new  in  California,  bridging 
the  gulf  "between  the  quiet  and  happy 
age  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  and 
the  age  of  the  American  growth  and 
change."  Prominently  identified  with 
the  social  life  as  well  as  the  political 
and  military  activities  of  the  Mexican 
regime,  he  was  pronounced  many  years 
later  the  most  distinguished  of  sur- 
viving Spanish-Californians.  He  was 
generous,  sometimes  to  the  point  of 
prodigality,  distinguished  in  presence 
and  courtly  in  personal  address,  high- 
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spiiited  but  affable — a  soldier  of  abil- 
ity, zealous  legislator,  caballero,  ran- 
chero,  friend  of  Americans. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  "splendid  idle 
forties"  is  almost  inconceivably  re- 
mote from  us,  and  must  needs  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  more  stirring 
age.  Priceless  as  is  our  heritage  in 
the  "Arcadia  of  the  West,"  and  how- 
ever we  may  treasure  its  names  and 
story,  it  was  the  on-coming  American, 
working  his  westward  way  into  the 
land  of  the  setting  sun,  that  proved 
himself  the  dynamic  factor  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  things  that  were 
into  what  has  come  to  be.  He  it  was 
that  exemplified  the  true  California 
spirit,  which  is  essentially  democratic, 
instinct  with  progress,  abounding  in 
life,  and — chief  of  all — fundamentally 
American. 

California  became  irrevocably 
American,  call  it  "Manifest  Destiny" 
or  what  you  will.  And  early  Ameri- 
can California  was  at  once  the  culmi- 
nation of  what  had  been  before  and 
the  prophecy  of  things  yet  to  be.  Not 
all  the  foreigners  who  early  came 
hither  breathed  the  genuine  spirit  of 
California;  nor  did  all  possess  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  the  typical  pioneer. 
The  heterogeneous  tide  brought  many 
an  irresponsible  adventurer,  many  a 
base  exploiter  of  his  fellows;  but  it 
brought  also  numbers  of  sturdy  pio- 
neer folk — hardy,  dauntless,  invinci- 
ble— the  men  who  more  than  all  others 
have  established  for  generations 
the  norm  of  California  life  and  char- 
acter. 

Our  quest  is  for  names  of  princely 
pioneers  that  embody  in  generous 
measure  the  marks  of  the  Californian 
species  of  greatness.  California  is  big 
and  young  and  optimistic:  the  typical 
Californian  must  have  the  stamp  of 
largeness  of  vision,  unaffected  virility, 
abounding  resourcefulness,  and  essen- 
tial democracy.  California  stands  for 
altitude  and  amplitude,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  her  treasure  is  uncounted. 

"Her  poppies  fling  a  cloth  of  gold 

O'er  California's  hills — 
Fit  emblem  of  the  wealth  untold 


That  hill  and  dale  and  plain  unfold. 
Her  fame  the  whole  world  fills." 
—Eliza  D.  Keith. 

Who  are  our  truest,  most  real  Cali- 
fornians?  In  what  life-walks  have 
they  been  found?  By  what  token 
shall  we  know  them? 

The  epoch-making  gold  discovery, 
focusing  the  world's  eyes  on  the  land 
of  El  Dorado,  was  indeed  the  pivot- 
point  in  our  far-western  history;  and 
no  ungenerous  measure  of  honor  will 
ever  be  bestowed  upon  the  name  of 
the  fortunate  discoverer:  but  by  no 
amount  of  verbiage  or  euphonic  praise 
can  James  Marshall  be  exalted  to  the 
heroic  stature  of  pioneer  princeliness.  - 
He  was  an  ordinary  man  admitted 
within  the  realm  of  fame  by  fortunate 
accident;  to  impute  to  him  the  quality 
of  genuine  greatness  would  show 
strange  want  of  discernment.  More 
reason  by  far  would  there  be  to  pause 
before  the  name  of  Marshall's  asso- 
ciate and  superior,  John  Augustus  Sut- 
ter,  for  here  indeed  is  princely  stature.  / 

Sutter  was  the  name  that  was  on 
the  tongue  of  every  American  journey- 
ing across  the  prairie  toward  Califor- 
nia: Sutter's  Fort  was  the  objective 
point  of  uncounted  immigrant  trains, 
winding  their  arduous  way  toward  the 
setting  sun.  Coming  down  from  the 
heart  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  the  end 
of  their  long  and  hazardous  journey, 
the  hardy  host  of  pioneers  received  at 
New  Helvetia  such  a  welcome  from 
the  hospitable  Swiss  captain  as  caused 
his  name  to  stand  forth  as  the  ideal  to 
strong  men  and  to  women  and  children 
as  a  member  of  the  Donner  Party 
gratefully  expressed  it,  "of  all  that  is 
generous,  noble  and  good." 

Apparently  secure  in  his  vast  pos- 
sessions, the  gallant  captain,  with  his 
love  of  romance  and  wealth  of  imagi- 
nation, might  well  boast  himself  lord 
of  all  he  surveyed.  It  is  grievous, 
therefore,  to  recall  that  this  founder 
of  the  Fort,  friend  of  pioneers,  and 
lover  of  America,  through  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  died  in  pov- 
erty if  not  in  utter  neglect.  Neverthe- 
less his  name  will  never  perish :  Eliza 
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Donner  voiced  the  tribute  of  the  hearts 
of  succeeding  generations  when  she 
said:  "All  who  see  this  land  of  the 
sunset  will  read,  and  know,  and  love 
the  name  of  John  A.  Sutter,  who  fed 
the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and 
comforted  the  sorrowing  children  of 
California's  pioneer  days." 

The  in-rush  of  the  days  of  gold 
brought  men  of  every  rank  and  class. 
But  California  proved  a  great  leveler 
of  whilom  ranks,  a  magic  crucible  of 
the  classes.  New  Englander  and  Ken- 
tuckian,  lawyer  and  doctor  and 
farmer,  Whig  and  Democrat — all  be- 
came Californian.  In  life's  later  day, 
whether  in  San  Francisco  or  New 
York  or  Baltimore,  those  who  had 
numbered  themselves  among  the  Ar- 
gonauts were  wont  to  date  their  life- 
history  from  the  days  of  '49 ;  they  kept 
ever  green  the  memory  of  those  allur- 
ing scenes  of  early  California. 

The  Californian  at  his  best,  even  in 
the  feverishness  of  social  disorder,  did 
not  abandon  himself  either  to  avarice 
or  to  vice.  Thousands  were  indeed 
unable  to  withstand  the  extreme  so- 
cial pressures,  and  so  were  swept 
headlong  into  the  maelstrom.  Not  so 
the  masterful  pioneer  prince. 

If  it  is  true,  as  Professor  Royce 
avers  (California,  p.  222)  that  San 
Francisco  has  been  socially  and  mor- 
ally tried  as  has  no  other  American 
community,  it  is  conspicuously  signi- 
ficant that  she  has  not  failed  to  bring 
forth,  in  hours  of  crisis,  wide-visioned 
leaders  fitted  to  cope  incisively  and 
victoriously  with  the  strongest  adver- 
sary of  the  public  weal.  As  a  cham- 
pion of  civic  right  and  social  cleansing 
in  the  midst  of  evil  days,  the  historic 
type,  par  excellence,  is  found  in  the 
person  of  William  Tell  Coleman. 
When  the  rapturous  delirium  of  wild 
speculation  became  a  consuming  fire, 
and  good  men,  absorbed  in  their  pri- 
vate affairs,  forgot  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship, and  the  failure  of  justice  was 
evidenced  by  scores  of  unexpiated 
murders  and  robberies,  the  "inevitable 
response  to  the  general  cry  for  retri- 
bution and  protection"  was  the  great 
Vigilance  Committee  of  1851,  and 


Coleman  was  the  imperial  man  of  the 
hour.  He  had  won  imperishable  fame. 
His  supreme  courage,  his  consummate 
ability  in  generalship,  his  absolute 
personal  honesty  and  poise  of  judg- 
ment, and  withal  his  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  public  duty  mark  him  as 
one  of  the  truly  great,  whether  we 
view  these  as  qualities  of  the  man 
himself  or  as  measured  by  their 
beneficent  results.  When  "Old  Vigi- 
lante" died  in  1893  the  venerable  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Sun,  a  life-long 
friend,  paid  this  simple  tribute: 
"Surely,  if  there  are  great  men  nowa- 
days, Coleman  was  one,  and  they  who 
knew  him  truly  as  he  was  may  well 
be  grateful  to  Heaven  for  the  privi- 
lege." 

Among  the  princely  pioneers  of  the 
Golden  State  were  great  captains  of 
industry  and  builders  of  splendid  for- 
tunes. Such  was  James  Lick,  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  landed  at  San 
Francisco  in  1847.  In  the  early  gold 
excitement  he  foresaw  the  value  of 
property,  and  made  extensive  pur- 
chases in  the  sand  hills.  To-day  his 
greatest  benefaction  is  known  of  all 
enlightenment,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  stellar  heavens  has  already  been 
immeasurably  enriched  through  the 
agency  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  on 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Hamilton. 

Darius  Ogden  Mills  was  another  of 
California's  most  successful  pioneers: 
his  death  at  the  age  of  four  score  years 
and  five  brought  freshly  to  remem- 
brance his  remarkable  financial  career, 
which  had  been  begun  in  a  little  one- 
story  brick  building  on  J  street,  Sac- 
ramento, where  he  exchanged  cur- 
rency and  gold  dust  at  the  rate  of  $16 
an  ounce.  His  characteristic  reticence, 
business  integrity,  sagacity  in  finan- 
cial investment,  and  his  splendid  gifts 
and  philanthropies  admit  him  to  an 
honorable  place  in  California's  hall  of 
fame. 

Leland  Stanford  is  a  name  ineradi- 
cably  stamped  upon  the  history  of 
California.  Politics,  thorough-bred 
horses,  a  railroad  and  a  university — 
these  individually  and  severally  will 
keep  ever  green  the  memory  of  this 
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prince  among  pioneers  whose  career 
has  been  epitomized  in  two  words — 
"personal  success."  Personal  success 
and  direct  usefulness  were  indeed  the 
primary  ideals  of  his  life.  Albert  Shaw 
said  of  him:  "He  lived  at  the  top  of 
his  possibilities."  (See  Review  of  Re- 
views, 8:155.) 

As  "War  Governor"  of  the  Empire 
State  of  the  Pacific,  and  later  as 
United  States  Senator,  his  political 
career  was  distinguished.  Associated 
with  Collis  P.  Huntington,  Charles 
Crocker  and  Mark  Hopkins,  he  as- 
sumed the  place  of  command  in  bring- 
ing to  completion  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous works  of  man;  but  the  name 
of  Stanford  will  be  most  gratefully  re- 
membered because  of  the  monument 
that,  with  the  continued  cooperation  of 
"his  best  friend  and  helper" — his  wife, 
Jane  Lathrop  Stanford — he  has 
erected  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  his 
son  and  as  a  benefaction  to  the  unend- 
ing generations  of  student  life.  The 
vast  fortune  that  made  him  the  richest 
man  in  Congress  was  not  his  greatest 
triumph — this  was  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Junior,  University,  which  was 
conceived  as  an  effective  means  for 
transmitting  "personal  success"  and 
"direct  usefulness." 

In  the  quest  for  pioneer  princes,  the 
Protestant  preacher  of  rugged  type 
merits  consideration.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  heroic  figures  that  walked  across 
our  early  history.  Yonder  sits  Sam- 
uel H.  Willey,  in  the  full  glory  of 
life's  gorgeous  sunset,  awaiting  the 
summons  that  has  already  called  his 
contemporaries  to  everlasting  day. 
President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
called  attention  to  a  remarkable  per- 
sonality when  at  the  Commencement 
of  1910  he  conferred  upon  this  ven- 
erable minister  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  "Samuel  Hopkins 
Willey,  founder,  prophet,  seer,  be- 
holder. It  has  been  given  you  to  see 
the  hilltop  of  vision  transmuted  into 
the  mountain  of  fulfillment,  and  a  dim- 
focused  future  dissolve  upon  the 
scene  into  a  firm,  clear  present.  Your 
life  is  a  bond  between  our  beginning 
and  our  present,  between  your  dream 


and  its  embodiment,     between     your 
prayer  and  its  answer." 

Willey  belongs  to  a  goodly  group  of 
Protestant  missionaries  to  early 
American  California.  Conspicuous  in 
Methodism  was  "Father"  William 
Taylor,  who  for  seven  years  was  heard 
in  gospel  song  and  sturdy  sermon  on 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  after- 
wards made  Bishop  of  the  African 
continent.  Second  to  Taylor  was  My- 
ron C.  Briggs,  a  terror  to  the  evil- 
doer and  an  inspiration  to  righteous- 
ness, who  by  tongue  and  pen  vied 
with  Stanford  and  Thomas  Starr  King 
in  effective  work  against  California's 
threatened  secession,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union.  Dwight  Hunt, 
the  Congregationalist;  Williams  and 
Scott  the  Presbyterians;  Wheeler  the 
Baptist;  Ver  Mehr  the  Episcopalian, 
and  others  such  as  they,  present  a 
page  in  the  history  of  the  "flush 
times"  in  striking  and  wholesome  con- 
trast to  a  record  of  sordid  motives  and 
unworthy  deeds.  "Happily  the  long 
record  of  vice  and  immorality,"  as  we 
read  in  the  Annals  of  San  Francisco, 
"has  a  bright  and  noble  counterpart 
like  the  gold  dust  among  the  muddy 
atoms  of  our  own  river  beds,  that  re- 
deems our  character  from  wholesome 
condemnation." 

California  truly  is  a  land  rich  in  the 
heritage  of  pioneer  princes.  In  the 
calendar  are  devoted  founders  of  mis- 
sions and  fearless  preachers  of  right- 
eousness, high-bred  Castilians  and  af- 
fluent rancheros,  leaders  in  social 
purging  and  builders  of  splendid  for- 
tunes, seers,  poets,  orators,  statesmen, 
soldiers,  great  lovers  of  nature  and 
faithful  lovers  of  man.  Time  fails  for 
further  recital:  yet  we  have  not  so 
much  as  pronounced  the  name  of 
Fremont,  the  "Pathfinder,"  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  American  con- 
quest ;  of  Grant  and  Sherman  and  Hal- 
leek,  the  soldiers  (who  in  a  measure 
belong  to  California),  of  Baker  the 
orator,  of  Judah  the  engineer,  of  Bran- 
nan  the  progressive  leader  and  early 
millionaire,  of  Colton,  the  first  Ameri- 
can alcalde,  of  Field,  the  eminent  jur- 
ist, of  Cornelius  Cole,  the  Senator,  of 
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Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Sierras, 
of  John  Muir,  the  brother  of  the  Big 
Trees. 

But  whom  shall  we  acclaim  the  wor- 
thiest of  the  princely  pioneers  to  em- 
body in  his  single  life  and  character 
the  qualities  of  true  Western  greatness 
— who  is  our  Californian  par  excel- 
lence? His  must  be  a  composite 
greatness,  with  open-handed  hospital- 
ity and  the  practice  of  personal  integ- 
rity; his  must  be  the  strength  of  tol- 
erance, resting  upon  an  unwavering 
confidence  in  "the  validity  of  liberty" 
and  the  rulings  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Such  was  the  measure  of  John  Bid- 
well,  "father  of  Chico."  Here  was 
California's  true  nobleman;  princely 
in  very  democracy,  hospitable  even 
to  his  own  hurt,  wholesome-hearted 
and  resourceful,  full  of  aspiration  in 
youth,  alert  and  vigorous  at  eighty, 
an  unaffected  Christian  gentleman  of 
simple  grace  and  genuine  courtliness. 

Standing  full  six  feet  in  height,  he 
possessed  a  powerful  frame  and  re- 
markable endurance.  For  well  nigh 
three  score  years  he  was  a  prominent 
citizen  of  California.  For  one  to  sit 
and  listen  while  this  pioneer  of  '41 
discoursed  in  his  deliberate,  inimitable 
way  upon  the  early  Californian  re- 
gime— as  has  been  my  rare  good  for- 
tune— was  like  listening  to  a  veritable 
voice  out  of  the  romantic  past:  other 
days  were  made  vocal,  history  itself 
became  audible. 

I  find  no  other  man  in  all  our  an- 
nals that  embodied  in  his  own  charac- 
ter and  life  so  many  of  the  traits  and 
qualities  of  the  typical  pioneer  of 
California  at  his  best  as  were  happily 
blended  in  the  personality  of  John 
Bidwell.  Kino  and  Serra,  Taylor  and 
Willey  represent  the  missionary  zeal 
of  the  Spanish  and  American  Chris- 
tianity from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Church,  Catholic  and  Protestant: 
these  came  to  minister  unto  Califor- 
nians,  not  so  much  to  be  Californians. 
Vallejo  and  Bandini  were  interesting 
types  of  the  old  regime,  with  some 
capacity  for  American  ideas ;  but  their 
kind  was  essentially  Spanish.  Mar- 


shall lit  a  torch  that  illuminated  a 
unique  age;  but  his  personality  faded 
into  the  shadows.  Sutter  was  the  gen- 
erous friend  of  the  Americans,  but 
never  quite  one  of  them;  and  a  dozen 
years  before  his  death  he  took  a 
sadly  affectionate  farewell  of  Califor- 
nia to  make  his  home  among  the 
peaceful  Moravians  in  Pennsylvania. 
Coleman  was  a  mighty  captain  in  the 
days  of  swift  social  purging;  yet  he 
knew  little  of  the  pastoral  life  of  his 
California.  Lick  and  Mills  were  great 
captains  of  industry;  but  Lick  was  at 
times  parsimonious  and  inhospitable, 
and  Mills  was  reticent  and  distant. 
Stanford  was  doubtless  greatest  of  the 
"Big  Four"  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  a 
distinguished  politician  and  kingly 
benefactor;  nevertheless,  his  arrival 
in  1852  lost  for  him  the  chance  of  be- 
ing numbered  among  the  real  Argo- 
nauts. Fremont  is  called  the  "Path- 
finder;" but  even  he  first  entered 
California  years  after  the  coming  of 
the  first  overland  immigrant  train 
and  lacked  much  of  being  the  full- 
orbed  Californian. 

Turn  once  more  to  John  Bidwell, 
and  behold  in  him  a  genuine  Califor- 
nian. He  stands  the  test  of  early  en- 
trance, of  self-education,  of  largeness 
of  vision,  resourcefulness  of  life,  and 
adamantine  principles  coupled  with 
broad  tolerance  and  simple  faith.  "A 
Western  man,"  as  Dr.  Amos  G.  War- 
ner once  said,  "is  an  Eastern  man  who 
has  had  some  additional  experiences." 
(Quoted  by  D.  S.  Jordan  in  "Califor- 
nia and  Californians.")  As  Lincoln 
was  the  only  single  man  big  enough  to 
embody  the  composite  spirit  of 
Americanism,  so  Bidwell  best  embod- 
ies the  various  qualities  that  mark  the 
typical  pioneer  prince  of  California. 

His  wonderful  versatility  exacted 
of  every  passing  year  an  invisible  re- 
source and  a  mellowing  richness  of 
heart,  which  combined  with  generous 
native  endowment  in  the  perfection  of 
a  character  at  once  lofty,  heroic,  gen- 
tle, noble.  The  petals  of  the  tiniest 
flower  and  the  huge  geological  forma- 
tions alike  elicited  his  warm  admira- 
tion. He  stored  his  mind  with  a 
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wealth  of  the  poetry  of  Nature  and  of 
the  Psalms  of  David.  For  years  he 
was  the  State's  foremost  agriculturist. 
His  political  career  was  long  and  full 
of  interest,  if  not  always  successful 
from  the  standpoint  of  voting  strength 
His  benefactions  were  both  numerous 
and  worthy  of  the  best  spirit  of  the 
Californian's  open-handed  generosity. 
As  a  host  he  was  the  beau-ideal,  al- 
ways heartily  joined  by  his  charming 
wife  in  welcoming  alike  to  Rancho 
Chico  the  world's  most  renowned  and 
the  Indian  protege. 

The  great  commonwealth  of  Califor- 
nia, with  its  fabulous  resources  and 
boundless  possibilities,  is  to-day  the 
richer  because  of  the  expansive  char- 
acter and  stimulating  example  of  its 
pioneer  princes.  Few,  indeed,  are  the 
Argonauts  that  now  remain  on  this 
side  of  the  "Great  Divide,"  to  answer 
the  roll-call  of  the  Forty-niners.  Yet 
a  little  while,  and  the  inconspicuous 
notices  that  now  and  again  record  the 
"death  of  a  forty-niner"  or  the  "pass- 
ing of  a  California  pioneer,"  will  have 
wholly  and  forever  disappeared  from 
the  surfeited  columns  of  our  news- 
papers. 


Is  it  not  meet  and  befitting  then  that 
a  group  of  historical  students  and  in- 
structors of  youth  should  pause  in  re- 
newed contemplation  of  the  historical 
heritage  that  is  ours,  with  the  earnest 
thought  of  a  fuller  entrance  thereinto 
in  the  future?  The  favored  sons  of 
California  may  well  heed  a  wise  re- 
mark of  Arnold  of  Rugby:  "The  har- 
vest gathered  in  the  fields  of  the  past 
is  to  be  brought  home  for  the  use  of 
the  present." 

Therefore  do  we  pay  humble  and 
reverent  tribute  to  that  honorable  body 
of  frontiersmen,  sturdy,  strong-fibred, 
princely  pioneers. 

"I  have  no  words  to     speak     their 

praise. 

Theirs  was  the  deed :  the  guerdon  ours. 
The  wilderness  and  weary  days 
Were  theirs  alone :  for  us  the  flowers." 
— A.  J.   Waterhouse. 

To  be  sons  of  such  as  these,  and 
dwellers  in  happiness  in  the  Golden 
Land  they  have  bequeathed — ours  is 
a  heritage  dearly  to  be  prized  and  a 
never-failing  inspiration. 


-f!CC     YOUNG 


(On  a  Chinese  Theme.) 

Alone  and  pondering,  at  eventide, 

A  one-day  bride 

Sits  in  the  bride-room,  silently,  and  breathes 

The  fragrance  of  the  floating  incense-  wreaths. 

And  lifting  her  gay  fan,  her  dreamy  eyes 

Fall  on  this  painted  speech,  with  quick  surprise : 

"When  no  air  moves,  when  summer  heat  oppresses, 
Men  seek  me  then,  and  woo  my  cool  caresses. 
But  when  the  grateful  autumn  breeze  is  gained, 

Then  am  I  thrown  aside,  forgot,  disdained." 
*  *  *  *  * 

Silent  she  sat  there,  while  the  dim  hours  ran, 
And  gazed  with  troubled  wonder  at  the  fan. 
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Episcopalian.  Catholic,  Lutheran 

•  M  '  * 

What  These  Creeds  Surrender  to  Enter  the  Church 
Federation  Proposed 

By  C.  T.  Russell,  Pastor  Brooklyn  and  London  Tabernacles 


"Say  ye  not,  A  Federation,,  to  all 
them  to  whom  this  people  shall  say,  a 
Federation;  neither  fear  ye  their  fear, 
nor  be  afraid" — Isaiah  8:12. 

OF  THE  THREE  oldest    de- 
nominations of  Christendom 
Episcopalians,  Catholics  and 
Lutherans — the   latter   have 
least  to  surrender.    Their  tenacity  for 
the  Word  of  God  they  may  still  main- 
tain, even  though  others  of  the  feder- 
ated bodies  might  more     and     more 
abandon  the  Holy  Scriptures,     under 
leadership  of  the    Universities,    Col- 
leges and  Seminaries  teaching  Higher- 
Criticism-Infidelity  and  the  Evolution 
theory. 

Some  Things  in  Common. 

The  Federation  nevertheless  would 
still  permit  Lutherans  and  others  to 
love  and  reverence  the  Word  of  God 
and  yet  be  in  fellowship.  Almighty 
God,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  firmly  believed  in  by  Lutherans, 
would  all  be  acknowledged  with  more 
or  less  of  mental  reservation  by  all 
the  denominations  associated  in  the 
Federation.  Nothing  along  these  lines 
would  need  to  be  abandoned.  Even 
Luther's  plea  of  consubstantiation  in 
the  Eucharist  may  be  held  without  ob- 
jection. Even  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  denomination  of  the  Reformation 
might  still  be  held.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  Lutherans  would  not  be  required 
to  sacrifice  anything. 


Episcopalians  and  Catholics  have 
some  things  in  common.  They  each 
claim  to  represent  the  original  apos- 
tolic Church.  They  each  claim 
(through  their  bishops  in  the  laying  on 
of  hands)  apostolic  authority.  Their 
common  claim  is  that  all  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  whatsoever,  are 
false  churches  without  Divine  author- 
ity, and  hence  not  to  be  recognized  or 
tolerated.  Accordingly  no  minister  of 
another  denomination  would  be  per- 
mitted to  preach  either  in  a  Catholic 
or  an  Episcopalian  pulpit.  And  if  by 
mischance  such  a  circumstance  should 
occur  it  would  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  purge  the  sacred  spot  by  a 
kind  of  re-consecration.  From  the 
standpoint  of  these  denominations  all 
others  are  heretics;  but,  they  say,  not 
willingly  so,  but  ignorantly  so. 

Here  note  the  fact  that  a  cleavage  is 
in  process  among  Episcopalians.  A 
minority,  termed  high-churchmen,  are 
gradually  separating  Romeward,  while 
the  majority  are  sharing  the  senti- 
ments of  other  Protestants,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  matter  of  "apostolic  suc- 
cession" is  probably  less  important 
than  their  forefathers  supposed. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion 
we  may  without  offense  ignore  the 
high-church  minority  and  say  that  the 
Scriptures  which  plainly  foretell  the 
perfecting  of  Church  Federation  indi- 
cate that  it  will  include  Episcopalians, 
but  will  not  include  Catholics.  Never- 
theless the  intimation  is  that  while 
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the  Federation  will  be  a  Protestant 
one,  it  will  not  be  anti-Catholic.  On 
the  contrary,  the  two  great  systems, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  will  fraternize 
and  co-operate  along  various  lines — 
especially  in  the  manipulation  of 
social  and  political  influences. 

Episcopals  Sacrifice  a  Little  Pride. 

The  breadth  of  the  Episcopal  creed 
will  not  call  for  particular  sacrifices 
in  Federation,  if  only  their  pride  on 
the  subject  of  apostolic  succession  can 
be  satisfied.  They  are  all  prepared  to 
admit  that  no  particular  wisdom  or 
holiness  has  been  communicated  from 
generation  to  generation,  from  bishop 
to  bishop  and  from  bishop  to  lower 
clergy  through  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
They  are  willing  to  admit  that  there 
have  been  men  as  wise  and  others  as 
foolish  outside  as  inside  their  Com- 
munion. 

They  are  willing  to  admit  that  no 
greater  light  upon  the  Word  of  God 
and  its  meaning  has  come  down  to 
humanity  through  its  channels  than 
through  outside  channels.  They  are 
willing  to  admit  that  their  clergy  have 
no  more  of  Divine  Grace  and  Truth, 
Wisdom  and  Power  than  have  others 
of  God's  people,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
outside  their  boundaries. 

Hence  they  are  willing,  nay,  anxious 
for  Federation,  and  ask  only  that  their 
"face  be  saved,"  by  some  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  long  idolized  thought 
that  ability  to  expound  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Grace  of  God  in  expounding 
them  could  be  had  only  through  their 
channel.  They  have  no  desire  to  prove 
their  claim  to  superior  grace  and  truth 
by  measuring  swords  of  the  Spirit 
with  other  ministers. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Episcopalians 
decline  to  be  parties  to  the  Federa- 
tion unless  their  special  claim  be  in 
some  sense  or  degree  recognized.  Pride 
says  it  would  never  do  to  retract  now 
all  that  the  denomination  has  stood 
for  in  separation  for  centuries.  They 
would  urge  Christians  of  the  other  de- 
nominations, especially  the  clergy,  to 
consider  the  advantage  which  would 


accrue  to  the  Federation  by  having  all 
Protestant  ministers  accept  their  ordi- 
nation. They  do  not  claim  that  it 
would  make  them  wiser  or  better  men, 
nor  more  efficient  teachers,  either  of 
truth  or  error.  But  they  do  claim  that 
it  would  give  them  an  authority  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  give  color  and 
reasonableness  to  the  Federation  of 
many  churches  with  discordant  creeds 
posing  as  one  church  in  the  Federa- 
tion arrangement. 

The  Common  People  Thinking  More. 

The  argument  is,  "The  common  peo- 
ple, the  laity,"  are  disposed  more  than 
ever  to  think  for  themselves  on  relig- 
ious subjects,  and  to  study  the  Bible 
for  themselves.  If,  therefore,  as  min- 
isters, you  desire  to  hold  the  people  in 
check  so  that  they  shall  not  think  for 
themselves  you  would  do  well  to  con- 
cede the  claim  of  apostolic  succession 
— that  no  one  is  permitted  to  interpret 
or  teach  the  Bible  except  those  who 
have  received  apostolic  benediction. 

It  was  disregard  of  this  claim  of 
apostolic  benediction  which  led  to  free- 
dom of  thought  on  religious  subjects 
and  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  various  sects.  You  should  now 
seek  to  restrict  further  investigation  of 
the  Bible  and  further  interpretation  of 
it  by  accepting  our  theory,  by  permit- 
ting us  to  grant  you  recognition  in 
some  simple  form  of  the  rights  of  apos- 
tolic authority  through  our  bishops. 
If  you  do  not  do  so,  you  will  more 
and  more  lose  your  hold  on  the  people, 
for  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  a 
time  of  individual  thought  on  every 
topic. 

The  Scriptures  intimate  that  this 
argument  will  ultimately  prevail  and 
great  Protestant  denominations  be 
thus  vitalized  and  in  cooperation  with 
Catholicism,  for  a  short  while  domi- 
nate Christendom  socially  and  politi- 
cally, crushing  out  individual  thought 
and  negativing  and  black-listing  all  re- 
ligious teachers  outside  the  Federation 
and  its  Catholic  ally.  From  this  stand- 
point, the  Episcopal  system  will  lose 
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nothing,  but  even  be  a  gainer  of  pres- 
tige through  the  Federation. 

For  Catholics  to  join  the  Federation 
would  signify  the  surrender  of  a  great 
deal,  and  yet  in  the  light  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  surely  much  could  be 
surrendered  without  any  sacrifice  of 
manhood — merely  with  the  sacrifice  of 
a  little  pride.  For  the  Church  at  Rome 
to  federate  with  the  Protestant 
churches  would  mean  that  they  ceased 
to  protest  and  that  she  relinquished 
her  peculiar  claims : 

What  Catholics    Would  Surrender. 

1.  That  she  alone  is  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  has  authority  to  instruct. 

2.  That  she  is  more  than  a  Church 
or  prospective  Kingdom — that  to  her 
has  been  committed  by  God  the  ruler- 
ship  of  the  world  in  respect  to  all  mat- 
ters temporal  and  spiritual,  hence  that 
she  is  the  reigning  Kingdom  of  God. 

3.  That  her  Pope  is  the  authorized 
representative  of  Christ,  anointed  and 
commissioned  of  God  to  fulfill  all  the 
prophecies  of  the  Scriptures  respecting 
the  reign  of  Christ,  his   Mediatorial 
Kingdom,  etc.    This  claim  of  Papacy 
that  the  Pope's  reign  is  de  facto  the 
reign  of   Christ  is  expressed   in  the 
declaration  that  he  is  the  Vice-gerent 
of  Christ — the  one  reigning  instead  of 
Christ. 

4.  The   doctrine   of   trans-substan- 
tiation— that  by  the  blessing  of  a  priest 
the  ordinary  bread  and  wine  are  trans- 
muted into  the  actual  soul  of  Christ — 
(his  flesh  and  his  blood)  for  sacrifice 
afresh  in  each  celebration  of  the  Mass. 

Whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the 
remote  past,  assuredly  our  Catholic 
friends  can  no  longer  claim  that  all 
the  purity,  all  the  faithfulness  to  God, 
all  the  sanctity  of  life  amongst  be- 
lievers in  Christ  are  to  be  found  in 
her  communion.  St.  Paul  declares,  "If 
any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
he  is  none  of  His."  Surely  all  Chris- 
tians admit  this  standard  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Apostle's  teaching. 

Hence  the  ignoring  and  setting  aside 
of  all  creeds  and  barriers  which  have 
heretofore  hindered  the  Unity  of  the 


Church  of  Christ  might  be  possible. 
Thus  the  first  Catholic  objection  might 
easily  be  removed  in  favor  of  Federa- 
tion, or,  still  better,  in  favor  of  Union. 
As  our  Episcopalian  friends  fail  to 
prove  that  the  apostolic  succession  to 
ordination  gave  either  greater  wisdom 
or  more  grace  to  their  clergy  than  to 
other  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  might 
not  our  Catholic  friends  reasonably 
admit  the  same  ? 

The  second  claim  that  Papacy  is 
God's  Kingdom,  that  the  Popes  reign 
successively  as  Christ's  Vice-gerent, 
should  not  be  difficult  for  Catholics  of 
our  day  to  lay  aside.  However  strongly 
it  was  held  in  the  dark  past,  it  is 
surely  little  appreciated  by  Catholics 
to-day.  No  longer  do  the  Popes  domi- 
nate the  civil  rulers  of  Christendom. 
And  no  longer  do  the  people  consider 
it  wise  that  they  should  do  so. 

A  Claim  Now  Easy  to  Lay  Aside. 

More  and  more  the  masses  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  original  kingdom 
of  earth  was  given  to  Father  Adam 
and  that  mankind  as  his  children  are 
the  natural  heirs  of  the  inheritance. 
More  and  more  the  people  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  popes,  czars,  em- 
perors and  kings  as  merely  figure- 
heads, without  any  real  title  or  author- 
ity from  heaven  to  rule  or  to  coerce 
the  people.  More  and  more  the  masses 
demand  Congresses,  Parliaments, 
Reichstags  and  Doumas/  And  more 
and  more  do  they  demand  that  these 
shall  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple in  civil  and  religious  matters. 

The  day  of  darkness  and  ignor- 
ance in  which  the  people  believed  that 
popes  and  kings  were  Divinely  ap- 
pointed to  rule  them  with  Divine  au- 
thority has  gone  by.  General  intelli- 
gence has  taught  mankind  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  one  God-ap- 
pointed king  and  kingdom  were 
Divinely  appointed  to  wipe  another 
Divinely  appointed  king  and  kingdom 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hence  popes 
and  kings  now  admit  that  they  reign 
by  a  popular  sufferance,  and  their  ap- 
peals for  money,  for  armies  and  navies 
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is  no  longer  on  the  score  that  they 
were  Divinely  instructed  to  obliterate 
each  other,  but  on  the  score  of  self- 
defense. 

Divine  Appointment  Not  Believed. 

This  claim,  however,  wholly  de- 
stroys the  argument  that  we  are  now 
or  ever  in  the  past  have  been  under 
Christ's  Kingdom,  either  direct  or 
through  the  popes.  Neither  now  nor 
at  any  other  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory has  there  been  a  reign  of  right- 
eousness such  as  the  Scriptures  de- 
clare Christ's  Kingdom  shall  inaugu- 
rate. May  we  not,  then,  with  good 
grace — Catholics  and  Protestants — ad- 
mit that  neither  our  Catholic  popes, 
emperors  and  kings,  nor  our  Protestant 
kings,  emperors  and  heads  of 
Churches  are  reigning  with  any 
Divine  authority  manifest  to  human 
judgment  ? 

Let  us  humbly  admit  the  nonsense 
of  the  legends  on  our  coins,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  to  the  effect  that  kings 
and  popes  reign  by  the  grace  of  God — 
by  Divine  appointment.  Let  us  rather 
say  that  they  came  into  power  through 
the  exercise  of  brute  force  and  in  a 
time  of  common  public  ignorance.  Nor 
by  this  do  we  mean  any  disrespect  to 
the  governments  of  to-day — rather  we 
have  shown  that  to-day  the  people  are 
ruling  through  their  Congresses,  Par- 
liaments, Reichstags,  etc.,  and  that  the 
kings  and  emperors  are  mere  figure- 
heads of  power,  more  or  less  useful 
and  dependent  upon  the  good-will  of 
their  people. 

If  it  be  asked  how  we  shall  account 
for  the  period  of  the  Dark  Ages  and 
autocratic  and  devilish  misrule,  our 
reply  would  be  to  point  to  the  Apos- 
tle's words.  He  declares  that  Satan  is 
the  god  or  ruler  of  this  world,  who 
now  operates  through  the  disobedient 
—through  those  not  in  harmony  with 
God,  who  constitute  the  vast  majority 
in  Christendom  and  elsewhere.  And 
we  remind  you  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
also  spoke  of  Satan  as  being  the 
Prince  of  this  world  or  age  (John 
12:31),  and  of  himself  as  the  Prince 


or  Ruler  of  the  coming  Age,  the  Mil- 
lennial Age  (John  18:36.) 

Ah,  yes!  the  sooner  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants  admit  what  they  and 
all  the  world  now  see,  the  better — 
namely,  that  for  a  long  time  our  great 
Adversary  held  us  in  a  bondage  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  in  getting 
free  from  which  many  bright  minds 
have  reacted  towards  infidelity,  be- 
cause they  did  not  see  that  many  of 
the  teachings  of  the  past,  both  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  were  not  only  ir- 
rational, but  most  positively  unscrip- 
tural  teachings  of  men,  and,  as  St. 
Paul  declared,  "doctrines  of  demons" 
(1  Timothy  4:1.) 

Not  Vice-gerent  Christ. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing — in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Divine  titles  of  all 
kings  and  emperors  are  now  abro- 
gated, papacy  need  feel  no  special  dis- 
grace to  her  cause  in  similarly  abro- 
gating the  claim  that  the  popes  reign 
as  representatives  of  Christ  or  have 
authority  so  to  do.  Indeed,  such  a 
claim  is  more  safely  denied  than  held, 
for  in  the  light  of  our  day  papacy's 
best  friends  cannot  look  into  the  past 
and  point  with  pride  to  any  achieve- 
ments as  properly  representing  the 
reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace — Imman- 
uel.  In  the  light  of  the  present  all  of 
God's  people,  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants of  every  shade,  should  rejoice  to 
join  in  the  Lord's  Prayer — "Thy  King- 
dom come ;  Thy  Will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  Heaven."  Surely  this 
is  what  all  saints  of  all  denominations 
should  desire  and  pray  for  and  labor 
for. 

Not  that  we  can  hope  to  bring  it  to 
pass  of  ourselves,  however.  Nearly 
nineteen  centuries  of  efforts  show  to 
the  contrary.  Even  our  last  century 
of  great  missionary  endeavor,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  proves  this.  United 
States  statistics  show  that  in  the  year 
1800  there  were  six  hundred  millions 
of  heathens,  and  that  in  the  year  1900 
their  numbers  had  doubled — there 
were  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
heathens.  While  continuing  our  exer- 
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tions  on  behalf  of  the  heathens  abroad 
and  at  home,  let  us  tie  our  faith  to  the 
Apostle's  words  and  "wait  for  God's 
Son  from  Heaven"  (1  Thess.  1:10.) 

Trans-substantiation,   Masses,   Purga- 
tory. 

At  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and 
the  glorification  of  His  Church,  "His 
elect,"  "His  saints,"  gathered  from  all 
denominations,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant (and  some  from  outside  of  all  of 
them) — only  then  will  the  glorious 
reign  of  Christ  and  the  Church  begin. 
Only  then  will  the  spiritual  Seed  of 
Abraham  be  complete  and  the  work  of 
blessing  the  unregenerate  world  begin 
— the  Messianic  Kingdom  work — the 
overthrow  of  Satan  and  his  empire — 
the  scattering  of  darkness,  ignorance 
and  superstition  which  he  fostered — 
the  flooding  of  the  earth  with  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
— the  restoration  of  natural  Israel  to 
Divine  favor — the  bringing  in  of  ever- 
lasting righteousness  through  a  men- 
tal, physical  and  moral  uplift.  Who- 
ever, then,  shall  refuse  all  those  bless- 
ings and  privileges  will  be  destroyed 
from  amongst  the  people.  Thus  even- 
tually in  the  close  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation God's  will  shall  be  "done  on 
earth  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven" — 
as  fully,  as  completely.  This  is  the 
"Kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son,"  for 
which  we  wait  and  pray.  And  how- 
ever good  or  bad  other  kingdoms,  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  have  been,  we  need 
no  longer  consider  them  substitutes  for 
this  one  which  shall  be  the  "desire  of 
all  nations"  (Haggai  2:7.) 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  the  Catho- 
lic doctrines  of  Trans-substantiation, 
Masses  and  Purgatory  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  our  Catholic  friends  to  aban- 
don for  the  sake  of  Federation  or  for 
any  other  reason.  Nevertheless  we 
believe  that  in  the  light  of  our  day 
there  is  more  to  be  learned  upon  these 
important  doctrines. 

Without  agreeing  with  these  doc- 
trines— without  claiming  Catholic  affil- 
iation, let  us  here  say  that  the  Catholic 


doctrine  of  Purgatory,  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  these  three,  is  in 
many  respects  more  rational  than  our 
Protestant  doctrine  of  eternal  torture. 
It  would  surely  be  more  God-like  to 
provide  some  way  of  escape  for  the 
millions  of  humanity  than  to  leave 
thousands  of  millions  uselessly  in  un- 
tellable  anguish  to  all  eternity. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  find  that 
Lutherans  would  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  Federation — nothing  to  surrender, 
except  a  little  pride.  Episcopalians 
likewise  will  find  Federation  to  cost 
them  little.  They  can  well  afford  to 
join  the  Federation,  especially  on 
terms  upon  which  they  insist — the  rec- 
ognition of  the  apostolic  succession. 
And  this  they  can  afford  to  concede  in 
its  very  mildest  form,  realizing  that  it 
has  never  specially  advantaged  them 
anyway  and  is  impossible  of  demon- 
stration, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Scriptures  declare  that  there  are  but 
twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb  and  sym- 
bolically show  only  a  twelve-star 
crown  to  the  Church  during  this  Age 
and  only  twelve  foundations  to  the 
New  Jerusalem — the  Church  in  glory. 
How,  then,  could  bishops  either  pos- 
sess or  give  apostolic  blessings?  (Rev. 
12:1,21:14.) 

Do   Not  Federate — Unite. 

Reminding  all  that  our  text  opposes 
Federation,  we  conclude  by  advis- 
ing the  Protestant  Christian  Com- 
munions discussed  foregoing  not  to 
be  content  with  Federation,  but  to  go 
the  entire  length  of  Union — dropping 
all  their  pet  ideas  and  acknowledging 
as  fellow-Christians  and  fellow-mem- 
bers of  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Church, 
all  who  acknowledge  Jesus  as  their 
Savior,  their  Redeemer,  and  who  turn 
from  the  ways  of  sin  and  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  walk  in  the  path  of 
righteousness,  and  who  make  full  con- 
secration of  themselves  to  the  Lord. 
These  are  and  ever  should  be  ONE  in 
the  most  absolute  sense  possible,  both 
now  and  beyond  the  veil. 


"Sardou  and  the  Sardou  Plays,"  by 
Jerome  A.  Hart,  formerly  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  "Argonaut." 

During  a  number  of  visits  abroad, 
Mr.  Hart  wrote  letters  to  his  journal, 
many  of  which  concerned  important 
productions  at  the  European  theatres 
and  opera  houses.  At  the  Paris  first- 
night  productions  of  some  of  Sardou's 
later  plays,  his  interest  in  Sardou  was 
aroused,  which  led  to  the  writing  of 
this  book.  During  several  visits  to 
Paris,  Mr.  Hart  accumulated  interest- 
ing material,  old  letters  and  other 
documentary  matter,  and  many  con- 
troversial pamphlets  between  Sardou 
md  his  critics.  This  material  was 
mainly  found  in  the  old  book-stands 
and  autograph  dealers'  shops  along 
the  Seine.  As  a  result,  the  book  con- 
tains a  very  large  amount  of  new  mat- 
ter, some  of  it  inedit,  and  nearly  all  of 
it  hitherto  unprinted  in  English.  Sar- 
dou produced  plays  from  1854  to  1908, 
fifty-four  years.  His  total  in  the 
fifty-four  years  was  seventy-eight  pro- 
ductions, including  collaborations.  Of 
these,  only  about  six  were  failures,  al- 
though a  certain  number,  of  course, 
were  not  up  to  his  great  successes.  His 
first  play  was  an  absolute  failure.  This 
new  Lippincott  publication  contains  a 
number  of  curious  details  concerning 
Sardou's  manner  of  working.  From 
these,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  pro- 
found student — not  only  of  play  con- 
struction, but  of  audiences  as  well. 
Most  young  playwrights  think  that  a 
successful  play  is  merely  a  matter  of 
genius;  they  will  find  from  this  Sar- 
dou biography  that  genius  in  play- 


writing  is  "a  capacity  for  taking  in- 
finite pains." 

Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, East  Washington  Square,  Phila- 
delphia. 


"Francesco  Petrarca  and  the  Revolu- 
tion of  Cola  di  Rienzo."  A  Study 
in  the  History  of  Rome  During  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  Mario  Emilio 
Cosenza,  Instructor  in  Latin  in  the 
College  of  the  -City  of  New  York. 

In  these  pages  the  author  draws  a 
picture  of  Petrarch  as  a  statesman,  be- 
lieving that  even  if  Petrarch  had  never 
written  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  Laura,  he 
would  still  be  dear  to  many  genera- 
tions of  Italians  for  having  been  the 
first  real  Italian  patriot — a  man  who 
was  not  bounded  by  narrow  partisan- 
ship, but  one  who,  through  a  long  and 
active  life,  was  wholly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  a  unified  Italy.  Dr.  Cosenza 
has  chosen  for  special  treatment  Pe- 
trarch's relations  with  Cola  di  Rienzo, 
because  the  latter  and  his  "successful 
revolution  were  more  nearly  connected 
with  Rome  than  were  the  Popes  or  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV,  and  because  Pe- 
trarch's personal  relations  with  Cola 
constitute  a  story  that  is  virtually  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Rome  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  material  of 
the  present  volume  is  drawn  chiefly 
from  Petrarch's  letters,  from  the  ex- 
tremely important  correspondence  of 
Cola  di  Rienzo,  and  from  the  equally 
important  archives  of  the  Roman 
church.  Nearly  all  this  material  is 
new  to  the  English  language.  The 
notes  have  been  made  detailed  enough 
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to  make  clear  Petrarch's  many  allu- 
sions. The  book  is  written  with  the 
charm  of  a  vital  scholarship  and  with 
intimate  feeling  for  its  subject,  and 
the  incidents  connected  with  the  lives 
of  the  two  great  Italians  who  lived 
centuries  in  advance  of  their  times 
have  a  remarkable  variety  and  in- 
terest. 

335  pages,  12mo,  cloth;  postpaid, 
$1.60.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago. 

"The  Necessary  Evil,"     by     Charles 
Rann  Kennedy. 

There  is  hardly  another  dramatist 
who  can  express  so  much  of  spiritual 
insight  and  of  ordinary  beautiful 
human  nature  within  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  a  one-act  play  as  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy,  who  wrote  "The  Servant  in 
the  House"  and  "The  Terrible  Meek." 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  coijvictions  and  the 
courage  of  them.  He  has  the  skill  to 
make  every  situation  and  every  word 
count  for  its  full  dramatic  value,  and 
his  sympathetic  or  humorous  under- 
standing of  everyday  men  and  women, 
with  their  varying  points  of  view, 
gives  his  work  both  pungency  as  a 
criticism  of  life  and  the  appeal  of  the 
lovably  familiar.  In  his  new  play, 
"The  Necessary  Evil,"  Mr.  Kennedy 
writes  with  his  usual  successful  dar- 
ing— with  an  inspiration,  in  fact,  that 
triumphs  over  all  difficulties,  trans- 
muting material  that  in  other  hands 
might  produce  only  an  unpleasant  dis- 
cussion, into  vigorous  and  beautiful 
dramatic  literature.  All  the  people  of 
the  play  are  real  and  alive.  Each 
speaks  and  acts  with  a  perfectly  natu- 
ral spontaneity,  yet  each  expresses 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  have  uni- 
versal significance.  The  mystical,  gen- 
tle and  manly  old  musician,  his  flower- 
like  daughter,  his  man-of-the-world 
son,  finally  the  woman  who  comes 
from  the  street  to  tell  them  the  truth 
they  need  to  know,  and  to  plead  for 
her  kind — these  people  live  through  an 
hour  of  experience  so  genuine  and 
vital  that  we  cannot  withhold  emo- 


tional and  intellectual  response.  With- 
out sacrificing  a  particle  of  his  dra- 
matic art,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  given  to 
this  new  play  of  his,  "The  Necessary 
Evil,"  the  interest  of  a  novel,  and,  in 
prose  form,  something  of  the  power 
of  real  poetry.  No  one  need  be  de- 
terred from  reading  Mr.  Kennedy's 
thoughtful  and  vital  plays  through 
fear  of  encountering  tedious  or  exas- 
perating problems.  In  them  there  is 
no  mere  tilting  at  windmills  or  idle 
stirring  of  muddy  depths.  The 
thought  of  the  play  is  stated  in  terms 
of  feeling  and  action:  the  analysis  is 
of  the  kind  that  no  one  can  shirk. 

Published     by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


"Recent  Events  and  Present  Policies  in 
China,"  by  J.  O.  P.  Bland. 

In  this  comprehensive  book  Mr. 
Bland  shows  in  a  conclusive  manner 
that  The  Yellow  Peril  is  bred  by  ig- 
norance of  the  actual  conditions  in 
China.  The  author  further  states :  "It 
is  a  fantastic  dream,  reflecting,  no 
doubt,  the  eternal  and  unbreakable 
spell  of  the  Orient  over  the  West,  the 
unconscious  reverence  that  material- 
ism pays  to  intellectual  dignity,  but 
wholly  lacking,  nevertheless,  in  his- 
torical sense  and  recognition  of  funda- 
mental conditions.  For  it  is  impossi- 
ble, considering  the  actual  and  his- 
toric facts  of  Asiatic  life,  to  assume 
for  the  East  that  unity  of  purposes  and 
ideals  which  is  the  basic  assumption 
underlying  the  Yellow  Peril :  as  pos- 
sible as  to  imagine  an  effective  coali- 
tion of  Western  Europe  against  North 
or  South  America.  By  all  precedents 
and  principles  of  history,  it  must  re- 
quire several  generations  of  patient 
educative  process  to  develop  in  the 
Chinese  people  the  qualities  requisite 
for  military  and  administrative  effi- 
ciency. Their  ready  adaptability  to 
environment,  untiring  industry,  skill 
in  craftsmanship  and  unconquerable 
power  of  passive  resistance  have  never 
been  equaled  by  any  race  of  men,  un- 
less it  be  the  Hebrews.  If  there  be 
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any  menace  to  Europe  in  Cathay,  it 
lies  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  life  of 
three  hundred  million  men  who  are 
ready  to  labor  unceasingly  for  wages 
on  which  most  white  men  must  in- 
evitably starve." 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia. 


"My  Life."  By  August  Bebel.  (With 
a  portrait.)  An  Autobiography  of 
the  famous  leader  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party  in  Germany. 

This  autobiography  contains  the 
story,  from  the  inside,  of  the  rise  of 
the  German  trades  unions,  and  throws 
many  interesting  sidelights  on  the  poli- 
tics of  such  men  as  Bismarck  and  Las- 
salle.  Bebel  has  become  the  molding 
influence  of  the  Social-Democratic 
party,  which  is,  even  under  the  re- 
stricted franchise,  a  power  in  the  Ger- 
man State.  Bebel  gives  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  poverty  of  his  early 
life  and  of  his  wanderings  as  a  crafts- 
man in  search  of  work  all  through  Ger- 
many— the  Germany  before  the  wars 
of  1864,  1866  and  1870-71,  and  before 
the  Unification.  Soon  after  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Reichstag  he  was  convicted 
of  high  treason  for  his  attitude  to- 
wards the  Franco-German  war,  and 
had  to  spend  some  years  in  prison. 
The  international  reputation  of  the  au- 
thor, the  extreme  frankness  with 
which  he  writes,  and  the  striking  suc- 
cesses of  the  movement  with  which  he 
is  identified  make  this  a  human  docu- 
ment of  remarkable  interest  and  sig- 
nificance. 

344  pages,  8vo,  cloth;  postpaid, 
$2.14.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago. 


"The     Steamship     Conquest    of    the 
World,"  by  Frederick  A.  Talbot. 

The  author  recalls  that  the  first 
steamship  built  for  trans-Atlantic 
travel  was  "The  Great  Western,"  de- 
signed by  Brunei,  but  it  was  Samuel 
Cunard  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
meshing  the  seas  with  steamship 
routes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  land 


was  criss-crossed  by  railroads.  He 
formed  a  company,  and  the  Cunard 
Line  became  the  first  regular  trans- 
Atlantic  Steamship  Service.  The  first 
fleet  consisted  of  four  ships,  each 
carrying  115  cabin  passengers  with 
225  tons  of  cargo  at  a  speed  of  8l/2 
knots  per  hour.  From  those  days  of 
wooden  hulled  steamships  until  the 
present  time  of  gigantic  steel  liners, 
Mr.  Talbot  discusses  the  remarkable 
conquest  of  the  sea.  He  describes 
the  various  dangers  which  have  been 
overcome,  and  intersperses  his  narra- 
tive with  accidents  and  happenings 
which  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing about  the  invention  of  new  life- 
saving  devices  and  more  comfortable 
quarters  for  those  who  travel  the  ocean 
highways. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia. 


"The  New  Industrial  Day,"  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Redfield. 

This  volume  is  a  discussion  of  pres- 
ent day  labor  problems,  which  argues 
that  the  great  body  of  our  industries 
has  a  weak  spot  in  their  failure  to  treat 
the  human  element  in  proportion  to 
the  intelligence  with  which  the  me- 
chanical element  is  treated,  and  urges 
a  keener  appreciation  of  human  values. 
William  C.  Redfield,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  under  President 
Wilson,  has  been  not  only  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  New  York  City  Dis- 
trict, but  actively  connected  for  thirty 
years  with  manufacturing  life,  filling 
every  position  from  shipping  clerk  to 
president.  He  was  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  in  Brooklyn  under 
Mayor  Low,  and  has  been  an  active 
director  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  since  1905.  Further,  Mr. 
Redfield's  business  relations  have 
brought  him  into  contact  with  factory 
managers  all  over  the  world,  and  have 
made  him  familiar  with  working  con- 
ditions in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Published  by  The  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York. 
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"The  Psychological  Origin  of  Mental 
Disorders."  By  Paul  Dubois,  M.  D. 
Author  of  "The  Psychic  Treatment 
of  Nervous  Disorders,"  "The  Educa- 
tion of  Self,"  etc. 

This  little  book  will  prove  of  intense 
interest  to  those  who  incline  to  delve 
into  mental  and  psychic  aberrations, 
abnormal  states  of  mind,  where  wan- 
der the  nervously  distraught  and  in- 
sane. This  field  has  been  more  or  less 
explored  since  the  most  ancient  times, 
peoples  antedating  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets having  their  own  original  ideas 
on  the  mentally  unbalanced.  Hippo- 
crates laid  down  one  of  the  earliest 
theories,  after  the  logical  manner  of 
the  Greek,  and  since  his  day  there 
have  been  many  wise  investigators,  ap- 
pearing with  the  revolutions  of  the 
centuries,  to  contribute  the  results  of 
their  investigations.  All  this  Dr.  Du- 
bois sets  forth  succinctly  in  his  little 
volume.  After  a  brief  two  hours' 
perusal,  the  reader  will  acquire  an 
illuminating  conception  of  what  the 
great  psychopathists,  past  and  present, 
have  discovered  of  the  psychological 
origin  of  mental  disorders. 

12mo,  cloth,  87  pages.  50c.  net;  by 
mail,  55  cents.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
Publishers,  New  York. 


"The  Mystery  of  the  Barranca,"  by 
Herman  Whitaker. 

That  spirit  of  youthful  adventure 
and  enterprise  which  gives  to  many 
American  romances  a  characteristic 
breeziness — a  breeziness,  however, 
that  proves  surprisingly  consistent 
with  reality  and  depth  of  interest — 
makes  itself  strongly  felt  in  every  page 
of  the  recently  published  novel,  "The 
Barranca."  The  two  young  Americans 
of  the  story  (Seyd  and  Thornton),  who 
go  to  Mexico  to  make  their  fortunes, 
are  of  the  boyish-man  type  that  ap- 
peals to  us  as  intensely  alive.  Their 
eagerness  to  make  an  attempt  that  has 
cost  other  men  their  lives  i?  as  genu- 
inely impulsive  as  their  courage  and 
practical  sense  are  worthy  of  real 
men.  Eleven  persons  in  all  have  "de- 


nounced" the  Santa  Gertrudis  mine, 
but  none  has  succeeded  in  operating  it 
profitably,  and  many  have  met  death 
under  circumstances  suggesting  foul 
play.  The  mine  is  situated  on  the  es- 
tate of  a  great  landowner,  Don  Luis 
Garcia,  and  it  lies  on  one  side  of  the 
Barranca  de  Guerrero — a  ravine  com- 
parable in  depth  and  picturesqueness 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
Both  Don  Luis  and  his  neighbor  and 
relative,  Don  Sebastien  Rocha,  are 
fiercely  prejudiced  against  Americans. 

The  action  of  the  story  revolves 
around  Don  Luis'  niece,  Francesca. 

The  bursting  of  a  great  dam  which 
has  been  built  above  the  mine;  Se- 
bastien's  almost  successful  attempt  to 
drown  his  rival,  trapped  in  a  building 
certain  to  be  submerged,  Seyd's  es- 
cape; his  rescue  of  Francesca,  and  Se- 
bastien's  gallant  acceptance  of  death 
together  with  failure — these  are  the 
events  of  a  thrilling  climax  which  dis- 
plays in  a  strong,  natural  light  the 
characters  of  the  people  concerned  in 
it.  "The  Barranca"  is  a  story  of  vig- 
orous action  and  genuine  sentiment, 
giving  interesting  glimpses  of  Mexican 
life,  with  its  odd  mingling  of  civiliza- 
tion and  savagery. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


"Soul  Shadows,  Songs  and  Sonnets," 
by  Rose  M.  de  Vaux-Royer,  author 
of  "Long  Distance  Telepathy,"  "In- 
fluence Telepathique." 

Madame  de  Vaux  Royer  is  very 
widely  known  locally  for  her  early 
work  in  California,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  through  the  poetic  stimulus 
she  has  afforded  others  in  the  Cameo 
Club  salon,  N.  Y..  "Soul  Shadows"  is 
a  collection  of  some  three  score  of  her 
poetic  expressions  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  publications  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  this  country  and  in  Paris. 
Mme  Royer  terms  these  collected 
thoughts  "Episodes  on  life's  high- 
way," but  they  are  surely  more  than 
that  because  of  their  note  of  aspira- 
tion and  spiritual  helpfulness.  No 
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appreciative  reader  can  lay  down  the 
little  volume  without  feeling  that 
through  some  occult  power  in  the  lines 
he  has  absorbed  and  in  a  sense  visual- 
ized a  radiant  spiritual  uplift.  This 
first  poem  in  the  book  is  in  a  measure 
typical : 

TO   THE  MASTER  MIND. 

Make  us  to  hear  Thy     call     through 

every  plan; 
In  each  low  note   ascending  as  Thy 

word 

(Intoning  harmonies  within,  unheard), 
That  issues  from  the  striving  heart  of 

man. 

O  let  us  sound  a  chord  as  deep  as  true 
As  rings  adown  the  hymns  of  morning 

stars ! 
When     earth     awakens — breaks     her 

prison  bars — 
May  bards  of  songs  celestial  bear  us 

through. 

And  let  us  learn  to  see  in  every  eye 
Where  unshed  tears  are    held,     Thy 

soft  command 
To   love;    in   every   nation,   clime   or 

land, 
That  Thy  great  will  may  greet  each 

passer-by. 

Take  us  by  hand,  O  Master,  that  we 

see 
Thou  art  our     inspiration     and     our 

source. 
Each   soul   we  meet  along  our  daily 

course 
Doth  but  reflect — in  being,  breathing 

—Thee! 

Illustrated  with  a  photo  of  the  au- 
thor. Published  by  The  Bookery,  New 
York. 


"Guinea  Gold."  By  Beatrice  Grim- 
shaw,  author  of  "When  the  Red 
Gods  Call." 

This  is  another  of  Miss  Grimshaw's 
powerful  stories  of  love  and  adven- 
ture in  New  Guinea.  Miss  Grimshaw 
writes  with  a  vivid  pen,  for  it's  all 


first-hand  knowledge  with  her.  She 
has  herself  climbed  the  mountain 
trails,  has  braved  the  perils  of  the  ill- 
smelling  marshes,  and  haunts  of  the 
crocodiles,  and  has  narrowly  escaped 
the  deadly  rush  of  these  loathsome 
beasts.  Her  characters  are  alive,  and 
we  admire  the  pluck  of  Scott,  the  "new 
chum."  We  sympathize  with  him  in 
the  conflict  between  love  and  honor. 
The  masterful  figure  of  Mrs.  Carter 
and  her  tenderness  to  pretty  Charmian 
appeal  to  us,  and  the  dreadful  but  he- 
roic death  of  Rupert  Dence  thrills  and 
appals.  We  find  that  human  nature  is 
the  same  the  world  over,  and  that  in 
the  pages  of  this  vigorous  story,  quite 
apart  from  its  vivid  description  of 
wild  places  and  wild  life,  there  runs 
clearly  and  steadfastly  the  distinguish- 
ing love  of  "fair  play,"  which  makes 
every  Anglo-Saxon  proud  of  his  heri- 
tage. 

Published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 


"Down  the   Mackenzie  and  Up     the 
Yukon,"  by  E.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  former  Inspector  of 
Forestry  to  the  government  of  Canada, 
and  the  experiences  he  thus  gained, 
supplemented  by  a  really  remarkable 
journey,  have  afforded  him  material 
for  a  very  valuable  book.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  he  encountered  appeared 
insurmountable,  and  a  description  of 
his  perilous  voyage  in  a  native  canoe 
with  Indians  is  quite  haunting.  There 
are  many  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  places  of  which  he  writes. 

Published  by  John  Lane  Company. 


"American  Syndicalism :     The  I.  W. 
W."    By  John  Graham  Brooks,  author 

of  "As  Others  See  Us,"  "The  Social 

Unrest,"  etc. 

One  of  the  most  discussed  topics 
of  the  day  is  Syndicalism,  and  for  all 
those  who  want  to  know  just  what  the 
term  implies,  this  book  is  intended. 
Probably  no  writer  is  better  fitted  for 
the  task  of  fully  explaining  this  big 
question  than  Mr.  Brooks.  He  has 
been  investigating  it  and  giving  his 
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attention  largely  to  it  for  some  time. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  is  the 
author  of  what  might  well  be  called 
the  pioneer  book  dealing  with  social 
problems,  "The  Social  Unrest,"  which, 
though  published  many  years  ago,  is 
still  widely  read.  His  new  work  will 
be  found  to  be  a  valuable  interpreta- 
tion of  modern  problems,  quite  as  sug- 
gestive as  anything  he  has  hitherto 
done. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net.  Published 
by  MacMillan  Company,  64  5th  Ave., 
New  York. 


have   been   drawn,  have  never   been 
denied. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.35  net.     Published 
by  MacMillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 


"The  Inside  of  the  Cup."  By  Win- 
ston Churchill,  author  of  "Conis- 
ton,"  "The  Crisis,"  etc. 

Opening  in  a  great  city  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  this  absorbing  novel  of  to- 
day moves  rapidly  in  typical  Churchill 
fashion  through  a  series  of  highly  sig- 
nificant events  to  a  climax  that  is  well 
worthy  of  this  popular  author.  The 
problem  which  it  offers  is  not  only 
one  to  hold  the  reader's  attention,  but 
one  which  will,  by  the  sheer  intensity 
with  which  it  is  presented,  make  him 
think.  The  chief  figure  in  the  book  is 
a  minister  who  is  forced  to  meet  cer- 
tain issues  not  only  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  which  reveal  again 
Mr.  Churchill's  remarkable  insight 
into  life  and  character.  Throughout 
the  story,  types  of  society  are  intro- 
duced, drawn  with  his  customary  skill. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  $1.50 
net.  Published  by  MacMillan  Co., 
64  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


"One  Woman's  Life,"  by  Robert  Her- 
rick,  author  of  "Together,"  "The 
Healer,"  etc. 

The  women  characters  of  Robert 
Herrick's  books  have  always  been 
peculiarly  significant.  Sometimes 
storms  of  protest  have  centered  around 
them  and  the  ideas  of  womankind 
which  the  author  has  advanced 
through  them.  But  the  penetration 
and  keenness  of  the  analyses,  and, 
sentiment  aside,  the  truth  of  the  pic- 
tures and  the  skill  with  which  they 


"From  Studio  to  Stage."    By  Weedon 
Grossmith. 

In  this  book  the  author  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  early  exploits 
and  ambitions  as  an  artist,  which 
career  he  abandoned  for  that  of  the 
stage.  He  describes  his  notable  roles 
and  lets  the  reader  into  little  intimate 
glimpses  "behind  the  scenes,"  chats 
pleasantly  about  all  manner  of  celebri- 
ties and  tells  many  amusing  anecdotes. 
The  book  is  well  supplied  with  inter- 
esting illustrations. 

Published  by  John  Lane  Co. 

What  the  Dictionary  has  Grown  to  Be. 
A  dictionary  is  not  only  a  vast  store- 
house of  ancient  and  modern  thought; 
it  is  the  oracle  that  answers  the  riddles 
of  life,  the  guide,  counselor  and  friend 
of  man.  Between  its  covers  are  en- 
shrined the  story  of  his  life  and  the 
record  of  his  achievements,  for  every 
word  it  contains  is  the  result  of  human 
thought.  There  is  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion  a  new  work  to 
be  published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York,  which  is  as  far 
in  advance,  along  true  lexicographical 
lines,  of  Dr.  Murray's  work,  as  the  old 
Standard  Dictionary  is  in  advance  of 
Webster's  three-year-old  International. 
The  new  work  is  announced  to  em- 
brace the  living  language;  that  is,  the 
language  as  represented  by  reputable 
speech  and  literature. 


"The  Princess  Athura,"  by  Samuel  W. 
Odell,  author  of  "Samson,"  "Adam 
Lore,"  etc. 

This  "Romance  of  Iran,"  as  the  sub- 
title runs,  is  first  and  foremost,  a 
charming  love  story,  relating  the 
romantic  history  of  the  Prince  of  Iran 
and  the  Princess  Athura,  later  Darius 
the  Great  and  his  Queen,  under  whom 
in  the  Sixth  Century  B.  C.  the  king- 
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dom  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
reached  its  zenith  of  power  and  glory. 
It  is  with  the  stormy  time  preceding 
the  union  of  these  two  brilliant  young 
people,  when  the  country  groaned  un- 
der the  rule  of  Cambyses,  that  this 
spirited  historical  novel  principally 
deals.  It  is  told  in  the  course  of  the 
plot  how  the  brutal  monarch  caused 
the  death  of  his  brother  and  sister, 
and  tried  to  do  away  with  the  Prince 
of  Iran  and  the  Princess  Athura.  One 
of  the  best  incidents  in  the  work  is 
the  latter's  escape  by  night  from  the 
royal  palace  and  her  thrilling  ride, 
disguised  as  a  boy,  across  country  to 
the  prophet  Daniel,  who  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  book.  Other  portions  to 
be  specially  mentioned  are  the  vivid 
descriptions  of  battle  scenes,  the 
graphic  accounts  of  miracles  per- 
formed by  the  Magians  with  whom  the 
King  surrounded  himself,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  conflicts  between  rival  re- 
ligious factions.  All  of  the  work  is 
historically  accurate  and  conveys  a 
striking  conception  of  a  critical  period 
in  ancient  Persia.  The  book  ranks 
well  up  among  first-class  historical 
novels. 

Colored  frontispiece;  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.25  net;  postage  12  cents.  Published 
by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New 
York. 


"Why  They  Fail,"  by  Rev.     A.     T. 

Robinson,  A.  M. 

The  author  discusses  frankly  ethi- 
cal questions  regarding  the  young  that 
are  of  vital  interest  to  those  having 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  at  heart.  He  attacks  his  problem 
in  practical  fashion,  and  works  to  a 
conclusion  that  should  cause  the  seri- 
ous minded  of  the  land  to  pause  and 
ponder.  At  the  conclusion,  he  asks: 
"If  it  be  true  that  we  have  in  our 
church  work  largely  failed  to  turn  out 
a  man  who  is  ethically  fit  as  tested  in 
the  market  place;  if  the  failure  be 
due  to  an  oversight — the  failure  to 
provide  for  the  proper  expression  of 
ethical  emotions  and  ideas  in  the 
young;  if  it  be  possible  to  provide 


such  channels  of  expressions;  if  the 
Industrial  Guild  of  the  Great  Commis- 
sion be  one  of  such  channel,  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  requiiements  of 
about  two-thirds  of  the  population  con- 
cerned; if  there  be  financial  possibili- 
ties in  that  institution  far  beyond  its 
own  requirements;  and  if  the  impera- 
tive need  of  the  hour  be  larger  means 
for  the  'unprecedented  advance' 
through  the  open  doors  set  before  us 
in  every  land,  what,  we  ask  again,  are 
we  going  to  do  about  all  this?  That 
question  the  author  leaves  with  the 
Church  and  Society  at  large.  He  feels 
that  he  has  thus  far  done  his  little  part 
and  discharged  his  moral  obligations 
to  the  world  as  a  man  in  connection 
with  what  has  seemed,  to  him  at  any 
rate,  a  matter  of  the  very  deepest  con- 
cern to  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the 
world.  The  essential  thing  for  every 
man  is  to  find  out  what  seems  the  right 
thing  for  him  to  do  and  then  to  do  it. 
Having  done  this,  the  results  belong 
to  God." 


"Guide  to  Sex  Instruction."  A  com- 
prehensive Guide  to  Parents,  by 
Prof.  T.  W.  Shannon,  A.  M. 
The  author  has  taken  up  a  subject 
that  is  attracting  much  attention  in 
schools  and  homes  and  his  theories  of 
education  and  information  along  these 
lines  follows  more  or  less  the  practical 
forms  now  being  advocated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  movement.  He  sounds 
the  key  note  of  warning  against  the 
prevailing  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
sex,  and  illustrates  his  methods  of 
instructing  parents  as  well  as  child- 
ren. 

In  cloth,  price  $1.50.    Published  by 
the  S.  A.  Millikin  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


In  the  early  spring  an  entirely  new 
creation  is  promised  from  the  press  of 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  in  their 
New  Standard  Dictionary  of  about 
3,000  pages,  on  which  a  large  force  of 
editors  and  specialists  have  been  en- 
gaged for  nearly  four  years  past.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  greatest  single  lit- 
erary work  ever  produced  in  the  world. 
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Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  with  Prof. 
J.  T.  Lauck,  author  of  "The  Immigra- 
tion Problem,"  lately  transferred  his 
connection  from  Cornell  University  to 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  is  frequently  heard  at  important 
gatherings  in  and  near  the  metropolis 
on  questions  of  civic  and  political  in- 
terest. A  new  and  revised  edition  of 
his  "Immigration"  book  is  in  pre- 
paration and  will  be  issued  soon.  The 
scholarship  of  the  country  is  actively 
studying  this  great  problem,  and  ex- 
president  Eliot  of  Harvard,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  told  a  large  audience 
at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  in 
Boston  that  unmarried  male  immi- 
grants should  be  restricted  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  foreign- 
born  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
Senator  Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  on 
the  same  occasion,  urged  that  only 
married  men,  accompanied  by  their 
families,  should  enter  the  country  as 
immigrants. 


Mr.  Farnham  Bishop  has  already  en- 
gaged passage  on  the  first  ship  going 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  His  new 
book,  "Panama  Past  and  Present,"  is 
full  of  information  about  this  gigantic 
enterprise,  how  it  is  being  built,  why 
it  is  a  canal  with  locks  instead  of  one 
dug  down  to  sea  level,  how  Uncle  Sam 
is  playing  housekeeper  and  caterer  to 
65,000  people,  and  with  an  authorita- 
tive statement  of  Panama  history 
which  sets  right  many  popular  mis- 
conceptions. The  book  was  written 
more  especially  for  wide-awake  lads 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  but  it  has  just  the 
information  grown-up  readers  want, 
too. 

Published  by  The  Century  Club, 
New  York. 


According  to  the  authors  of  "De- 
cisive Battles  of  America,"  the  senti- 
ment which  preceded  the  Mexican  war 
would  seem  to  differ  from  that  of  to- 
day, in  that  the  proposed  war  was  then 
a  popular  movement  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Just  sixty- 
six  years  ago,  American  transports 


and  men-of-war  were  concentrated  be- 
fore Vera  Cruz,  and,  to  quote  "De- 
cisive Battles  of  America,"  they  "bore 
the  then  entire  standing  army  of  the 
United  States,  twelve  thousand  men." 
Published  by  the  Harpers,  Frank- 
lin Square,  New  York. 


"Tackling  Matrimony,"  a  novel  by 
George  Lee  Burton,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers.  It  is  dedicated 
"to  the  men  and  girls  who  love  each 
other  more  than  ease  and  show  and 
sham."  The  story  relates  the  experi- 
ences of  a  man  and  girl  who  decided 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  defer 
marriages  until  riches  came,  and  tells 
how  their  venture  was  rewarded  in 
spite  of  the  dire  prognostications  by 
their  friends. 


The  Century  Company  published 
last  month  a  mystery  story  which  re- 
volves around  the  murder  of  a  power- 
ful American  financier  at  his  English 
country  house.  The  author  is  E.  C. 
Bentley,  chief  editorial  writer  on  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the  book 
is  called  "The  Woman  in  Black." 


Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus's  new  book, 
"The  American  Spirit,"  was  issued 
this  month  by  The  Century  Co.  The 
volume  discusses  various  phases  of 
American  history,  American  diplo- 
matic relations,  the  protection  of 
American  citizens,  the  growth  and  ad- 
vancement of  American  commerce,  etc. 


"Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo,"  by 
Adolph  Smith,  just  issued  by  the  Lip- 
pincott's,  describes  thoroughly  that  in- 
teresting country,  and  deals  with  the 
past  history  of  the  State,  together 
with  the  present  problems,  economic 
and  otherwise,  which  the  government 
is  engaged  in. 


The  Century  Company  reports  on 
press  the  fourth  large  printing  of  An- 
drew D.  White's  "Seven  Great  States- 
men," "a  study  of  the  warfare  of 
humanity  with  unreasfln." 
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Nothing  goes  to  Waste 
when  you  use 


It  is  of  such  complete 
PURITY  and  of  such 
incomparable  quality 
that  every  particle  of  it 
comes  into  use  as  Soap. 


PEARS 


IU  rights  secured" 
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Off  Goes  April  and 
On   Goes   B.  V.  D. 

OFF  goes  tight  fitting,  full  length,  knit  under- 
wear that  cramps  your  body  and  clogs  your 
pores!     On  goes  loose  fitting,  soft  draping 
B.  V.  D.  that  cools  and  comforts  your  skin! 
Don't  take  any  "Summer  Underwear"  or  any  "Athletic 
Underwear."   Accept  only  B.  V.  D.  and  reject  all  others. 
On  every  B.  V '.  D.  Undergarment  is  sewed 
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8.    V.    D.    Coal  Cut 

riiilrr>lnrt*  4 
l-rni-tli  Drawers. SOr. 
7Sc..  SI. 00  and  SI. 50 
the  garment. 


B.  V.   D.    t'nii.n    Suit* 
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(1. 00.  SI.  SO.  «2.00. 
fl.UO  ana  S5.00  the 
Suit. 
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You  can't  go  amiss,  if  you  seek  anAfinJ  this  label. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency :  66,   Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 


This  VOSe  style  of  Home 
Grand  is  a  splendid  grand 
piano,  suited  for  any  home 
and  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  tone,  touch  and 
magnificent  wearing  quali- 
ties of  the 


Vose  Pianos 


are  only  explained  by  the 
exclusive  patented 
ures  and  the  high-grade 
material      and       s 
workmanship  that  < 
into  their  construction. 


We  deliver,  when  request- 
e  1,  direct  from  our  factory 
free  of  charge,  and  p 
tee  perfect  satisfaction. 


Liberal  allowance  made   for  old 
pianos.      Time  payments  accepted. 

FREE — If  you  are  interested  in  pianos  let  us  send  you  our 
bca'vrifully  illustrated  catalog  that  gives  full  information. 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  co. 

189  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mas*. 
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AN  APPETIZER! 

Pour  a  Tablespoonful  Over 
a   Rarebit   before    Serving! 

LEA  &  PERKINS' 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Used  by  all  Chefs  in  Leading  Clubs,  Hotels  and  Restau- 
rants because  it's  Universally  the  Favorite  Seasoning. 

A  Famous  Relish  for  Soups,  Fish,  Roasts, 
Steaks,   Game,   Gravies  and  Rarebits. 

SOLD     BY     C R OC E R S     E V E R Y W H E R E 


WESTERN    PACIFIC 

BETWEEN 

San   Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  Salt  Lake  City,  Pueblo, 
Denver,     Omaha,      Chicago,      Kansas     City     and     St.     Louis 

VIA 

DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  and  BURLINGTON  ROUTE 
DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  and  ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 
DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  and  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RY. 

THROUGH    THE 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  River 

AND 

The  Royal  Gorge 

Two  Fine  Trains 
THE  "PANAMA-PACIFIC"  EXPRESS,  with  Observation  Cars 

AND 

THE   "1915"    MAIL 

EQUIPMENT 

Standard    Drawing    Room    and    Tourist     Sleeping  Cars,    Steel 

Day  Coaches'and  Baggage  Cars.     Dining  Cars.     Electric  Lights. 

For  Further  Information  Apply  To 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

MS  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.      Phont  Sutter  1651. 
MARKET  STREET   FERRY   DEPOT.      Phone   Kearny  4980. 


New — Useful 

A   GREAT   SUBSCRIPTION    OFFER 


Pulls  the  nail  out 
straight  without  a 
block. 


Double  Claw 
Hammer 

Nails  higher  without  a  strain. 
"Worth    ten     times    more     than     the 

common   hammer. 
It  holds    the     nail     to    start    driving 

high,  low  down  or  far  across. 

RETAILS   FOR  $1.50 

Special  Offer— Subscribe  for  Overland 
Monthly  for  one  year  and  get 

BOTH   FOR    $2.00 

Overland  Monthly  for  one  year  Sl  .50  /   d£O  A  A 
Double  Claw  Hammer  reg.  price  1.50  ^  «JpO.l/U 

Fill  in  the  following:  order  and  receive 
Overland  Monthly  for  one  year  and  Double 
Claw  Hammer 

BOTH  FOR  $2.00 


DRIVE 


SPECIAL    OFFER 

Publisher  Overland  Monthly 
21  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

For  Two  Dollars  enclosed  send  Overland  Monthly  for  one  year    and   one 
Double  Claw  Hammer  to  the  following  address  : 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 
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Have  You  A  Camera? 


I  so,  like  all  other  photographers,  you  must 
lave  had  all  kinds  of  troubles  and  tribulations 
n  working  it.  It  is  extremely  unsatisfactory, 
vhen  you  have  tried  to  take  a  photograph  of 
some  scene  or  object  that  is  never  likely  to  come 
vithin  the  range  of  your  vision  again,  to  get  a 
'ailure.  When  you  bought  your  camera  you 
jot  an  instruction  book,  and  perhaps  the  clerk 
n  the  store  gave  you  a  little  information,  but 
ifter  that  you  had  to  go  it  blind.  Perhaps  you 
i.i v.-  bought  some  photographic  magazine,  and 
:ound  most  of  the  articles  in  it  far  over  your 
lead,  written  for  the  fellow  who  knows  it  all, 
vho  has  a  fine  lens  and  a  fine  camera  and  every- 
;hing  possible  to  work  with.  Now  try 

Popular  Photography 

"The  Magazine  That  Shows  You  How" 

Radically  different  from  any  other.  Tells  ex- 
ictly  how  to  do  the  things  which  every  photo- 
grapher wants  to  do.  Thoroughly  practical, 
vritten  in  simple  language,  boiled  down  to  ab- 
>olute  and  essential  facts.  With  every  picture 
jve  publish  exact  details  as  to  how  it  was  made 
—plate  or  film,  camera,  exposure,  developer — 
jvery  detail  which  will  enable  you  to  go  out  and 
lo  the  same  thing  over  again.  The  subjects  of 
these  pictures  are  of  everyday  life  and  the  things 
;hat  interest  everybody — portraits,  pets,  flowers, 
andscapes,  home  scenes — subjects  full  of  human 
interest  and  which  tell  stories. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  fully  to  describe  this 
magazine,  and  you  must  see  it  to  know  how  good 
it  is.  We  call  it 

The     Magazine      That 
Made  Good  in  a  Month 

Wf  would  like  to  send  you  all  sample  copies, 
but  this  is  impossible.  We  printed  5,000  of  the 
first  number,  6,500  of  the  second  number,  7,000 
>f  the  third  number,  7,500  of  the  fourth  number, 
but  every  one  has  gone  out  of  print  within  three 
i  i  ter  publication.  We  cannot  furnish  any 
of  the  earlier  numbers,  and  we  cannot  send  any 
sample  copies;- but  we  are  going  to  extend  to  the 
readers  of  the  Overland  Monthly  for  one  month 
Bnly,  the  same  offer  that  we  gave  to  our  charter 
subscribers.  The  regular  price  of  the  magazine 
IB  $1  a  year,  and  it  is  good  value  for  the  money; 
but,  if  you  will  send  in,  with  the  coupon  printed 
below,  50  cents  for  one  year  or  $1  for  two  years, 
we  will  enter  your  subscription  for  the  time  you 
Specify,  beginning  with  the  first  number  pub- 
lished after  its  receipt.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
mutilate  your  magazine,  just  say  you  saw  the 
otT. -r  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  if  any  of  your 
friends  want  to  subscribe  on  the  same  terms, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  it  must  be  be- 
fore May  1.  Send  the  subscription  with  money 
order,  express  order,  bills,  check,  coin  or  stamps 
to 

POPULAR    PHOTOGRAPHY 
1221  Pope  Building  Boston,  Miss. 


This  coupon  must  be  used  before  May  1. 
Popular    Photography, 
1221    Pope   Building,   Boston,   Mass. 

Gentlemen;    Inclosed   find  r'?"JcVPt8  I  tor  which  nUasc    enter    my 
LI  dollar  J 

mbiciiptiun  for  Popular  Photography  for  |~  twj^t'.four  J'""es 
l»(Nnning  with  the  current  issue.  Pontage  free  in  the  United  States. 
ind  alio  to  Mexico.  Cuba.  Porto  Rico,  Canal  /.one,  Philippine!-.  Hawaii, 
rutuila.  (Juain,  and  Shanghai. 

Canadian  Postage    95    cents    per    year  extra.      Foreign  Postage,  50 
-  year  extra. 

Name    ........................................... 


Street  or  Box 
City  or  Town 
State  . 


and  Mort*  Leisu 


since  she  had  her  Bissell  Sweeper.  The  drudgery 
is  all  eliminated  and  the  sweeping  done  quickly 
and  thoroughly  without  raising  a  cloud  of  dust. 

BISSELL'S 

"Cyco"    BALL-BEARING 

Carpet    Sweeper 

weighs  but  five  or  six  pounds,  is  easily  carried 
from  room  to  room,  and  when  the  sweeping  is 
done  requires  no  further  attention  than  the  mere 
pressing  of  a  lever  —  to  empty  the  pans.  No  ar- 
duous and  dusty  "cleaning  out,"  no  cumbersome 
attachments,  nothing  to  stumble  over  —  sets  in  a 
corner  space  10x15  inches.  Just  a  light,  effective, 
silent  little  machine  that  has  pleased  over  twelve 
million  housewives  during  the  last  thirty-seven 
years.  Made  in  plainly  practical  styles  with  case 
of  the  staple  cabinet  woods,  up  to  the  most  or- 
nate in  design  and  finish.  Prices  $2.75  to  $5.75, 
at  all  first-class  dealers. 

Booklet,   "Easy,  Economical,   Sanitary  Sweep- 
ing," on  request. 

BISSELL    CARPET    SWEEPER    CO. 

Dept.  124,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

(Largest    Exclusive    Carpet    Sweeper    Manufac- 
turers in  the  World.) 


ALL  MAKES!     ALL  STYLES!     ALL  PRICES! 
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NEW  YORK 

By  the  RAIL   and 

OCEAN  ROUTE 

Another    Way    to    Go 
The  Rail  Trip  to  New  Orleans 


SUNSET  EXPRESS— From  San  Francisco,  Third  St.  Station,  4  p.  m. 
daily,  via  Coast  Line,  through  southern  California,  Arizona.  Texas  and 
Louisiana  to  New  Orleans.  Electric  lighted.  Observation — Library 
— Clubroom  Car.  Pullman  sleepers.  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  Dining 
Car.  All  classes  of  tickets  honored. 

SUNSET  LIMITED  DE  LUXE— From  Third  St.  Station.  6:00  p.  m. 
every  Tuesday.  Extra  fare,  *10.  Arrives  New  Orleans  7:20  p.  m. 
every  Friday.  Stenographer.  Barber  Shop.  Shower  Bath.  Valet 
Service.  Ladies'  Maid. 


The  Ocean  Trip  to  New  York 


Five  delightful  days,  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  on  Gulf  and  Ocean, 
by  Southern  Pacific's  commodious  10,600-ton  steamers.  Excellent 
Service  throughout.  Promenade  decks.  Staterooms  single  or  en 
suite,  with  parlor  and  bath. 


Rates  same  as   all-rail,    but    include    berth    and    meals   on   steamer 

1ST  CLASS  2D  CLASS  1ST  CLASS 

ONE  WAY  ONE  WAY  ROUND  TRIP 

$77.75      $65.75      $145.50 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO:     Flood  Building,      Palace  Hotel,        Ferry  Building        Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Town>end  Streets;  Phone  Kearny   180  32  Powell  Street;  Phone  Sutler  980 

OAKLAND:     Broadway  and  Thirteenth  St.  Phone  Oakland  162 

Sixteenth  Street  Station;     Phone  Oakland  1458 
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The  Winged  Message 


Noah's  messenger  was  a  dove.  In 
tolomon's  time,  pigeons  were  trained 
)  carry  messages.  Brutus  used  them 
t  the  siege  of  Modena.  They  served 
le  Turks  in  their  fights  against  the 
Crusaders.  In  mediaeval  wars  they 
/ere  more  useful  than  ever  before. 

France  had  a  carrier-pigeon  mail 
ervice,  with  messages  reduced  by 
•hotography  and  read  through  a 
nicroscope. 

Even  today  carrier  pigeons  are 
itilized  as  news-bearers  in  isolated 
•arts  of  Europe. 


In  America,  the  land  of  the  tele- 
phone, the  carrier  pigeon  is  bred  only 
for  racing.  The  winged  word  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger. 

Pigeons  may  fly  more  than  a  mile 
a  minute,  but  the  telephone  is  as 
quick  as  speech  itself. 

The  dove  is  the  emblem  of  peace. 
The  telephone  is  the  instrument  of 
peace.  The  telephone  lines  of  the 
Bell  System  unite  a  hundred  million 
people  in  one  national  family. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY, 
AND  ASSOCIATED    COMPANIES 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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The  Two  Most  Famous  Hotels  in  the  World 


The  Sun  Court  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  San   Francisco 

The  only  hotels  anywhere  in  which  every  room  has 
attached  bath.  All  the  conveniences  of  good  hotels  with 
many  original  features.  Accommodations  for  over  1OOO. 


The  Fairmont  Hotel,   San   Francisco 

European    Plan.      $2.5O  per  day,   upward— Suites  $1O.OO.  upward 

Under  Management  of  Palace  Hotel  Company 
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The 

Berkefeld 

Filter 

Can  be  attached  to  any  faucet 
without  the  aid  of  a  plumber. 

It    is    positively   Germ    Proof. 
Easily   cleaned  and  sterilized. 


PALACE  HARDWARE  CO. 

581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

State  Agents  Send  For  Booklet 


Hotel 

St. 

Francis 

SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under  the 

management   of 

JAMES  WOODS 


EUROPEAN     PLAN 
From   $2.00   up 


Named    after    the    patron    saint   of   its    city,    this    Hotel    expresses    the    comfortable    spirit    of 

old    California    Hospitality 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 

Broadway  at  54th   Street 

Near  50th  Street  Subway  and  53d  Street  Elevated 


"Broadway"  Cars  from 
Grand    Central    Depot 
pass   the  door. 
Also  7th  Ave.  Cars  from 
Pennsylvania  Station. 

New  and    Fireproof 
Strictly  First-Class 
Rates   Reasonable 

$2.50 
With   Bath 

and  up 

Send   for  Booklet 


Ten  minutes'  walk  to  30  theatre* 

H.    P.    STIMSON 

Formerly  With  Hotel  Imperial 


Develop    Your    Bust 
In  15  Days 

New     Way 


Home   Treatment 


No    matter   how   thin    you 
are,    how    old,    or    how   flat 
your  chest    is,     I    can    give 
you   a    firm,    youthful     bust 
quickly.        All    I     ask    is     1C 
minutes   of  your  time  every 
day  for  two  weeks. 
Write  Today  For    My    Treatment 
It    will    cost     only    a     penny    for    a  post    card 
and  I  will  mail  you  this  wonderful  information 
in  a  plain  cover  free  and    postpaid. 

ELOISE     RAE 
Sun.-  3218.  1325    Michigan   Avenue.  Chicago.   III. 


ia"i)tjfrti  err. 


IS  THE  OLDEST  AND  BRIGHTEST 

WEEKLY  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

COAST. 


TEN  CENT  MUSIC:  Popular  and  Classic 


Why  pay  from  25c  to  75c 


a  copy  for  your  music  when  you  can  get  the  same  and  better  in  the  "CEN- 
TURY EDITION"  for  only  lOc  a  copy  postpaid.  Positively  the  only  difference 
is  the  price. 

Send  lOc  for  one  of  the  following  and  if  not  more  than  satisfied  we  will 
refund  the  money: 

RtgularPric* 

$1  00 

1  25 
00 


HUGUENOTS  Smith 

IL  TROVATORE  Smith 

LAST  HOPE  Gottschalk 

MOCKING  BIRD  Hoffman 

NORMA  Leybach 

RIGOLETTO  Liszt 

SILVER  SPRING  Mason 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM  Smith 

MOONLIGHT  SONATA  Beethoven 

LAST  SMILE  Wollenhaupt 

COMPLETE  CATALOG  OF  1600  TITLES  SENT   FREE  ON  REQUEST 


00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
1  25 
1  25 


Music  Department,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

21  SUITER  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J 
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SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


In  this  uncertain  world    |Q$TINS 
all  things  arc  smpoth  to    Handy54baa 
"  the  man  on  the  inside.     Qne  pound  g|as 

humidor  jars 


Lame  Back  and  Kidney  Trouble 

CAN    BE    CURED    WITHOUT    A    DROP    OF    MEDICINE 

According  to    the  wordi    of  thoie  who   say  they   have    been   cured    to  itay  cured  by  using  MAGNETIC 
SHIELDS,  which  do  what  all  the  medicine  on  earth  cannot  do;  they  ACTUALLY  INSTILL  NEW 
LIFE  AND    ENERGY    INTO    THE    SYSTEM,    overcoming  congestion,    sorenen*    and    pain. 

We  Prove  It  To  You   Positively 

Not  in  one  case,  or  a  dozen  cases  but  in  multitudes  of  cases  where  people  say  they  hare  been 
cured  of  Paralysis,  Rheumatism.  Lung  Troubles,  Kidney,  Liver.  Stomach  and  Bowel  Troubles,  n 
veusneu  and  most  every  other  form  of  disease  after  medicine  failed. 

Our  MAGNETIC  ABDOMINAL  AND  KIDNEY  VITALIZER,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  here 
illustrated,  is  only  one  of  the  many  shields  we  make  IT  IS  A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION,  scientifi- 
cally constructed  and  floods  the  system  with  magnetism,  supplying  LIFE,  STRENGTH,  and  VIGOR,  to 
the  BACK,  KIDNEYS,  STOMACH,  LIVER,  BOWELS,  and  BLADDER,  giving  that  buoyancy,  ton* 
and  renewed  vitality  to  the  system  that  Magnetic  force  alone  can  supply, 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  TO  PROVE  ITS  VALUE 


Write  V.day  for  full  information 
M.  O.  Describe  your  case  fully, 
form  of  weakness  or  disease. 

JHACHKR  MAGNETIC   SHIELD   co.,  inc. 


and  free  book,    "PLAIN    ROAD    TO    HKALTH,"   by  C.  1.  Thatch 
we    advise'  yon  free  how    to    supply    MAGNETISM    for    treating    a 


Suite  454.  110  South  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO,  IL 
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Sews  Leather 
Quickly 


Wonderful  Automatic 

Stitcher 


MYERS 

Famous  Lock  Stitch 
SEWING  AWL 


Tools  In 
the  Handle 


IS  the  original  and  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  invented. 
It  is  designed  for  speedy  stitching,  to  be  used  by  all  classes,  the  inexperienced  as  well 
as  the  mechanic.  Its  simplicity  makes  it  a  practical  tool  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilled.  With  this  tool  you  can  mend  harness,  shoes, 
tents,  awnings,  pulley-belts,  carpets,  saddles,  buggy-tops,  suitcases,  dashboards  or  any 
heavy  material.  You  can  sew  up  wire  cuts  on  horses  and  cattle,  therefore  the  veterin- 
arian and  stockman  find  it  indispensable.  The  patent  needle  is  diamond  point  and 
will  cut  through  the  thickest  of  leather.  It  has  a  groove  to  contain  the 
thread,  running  the  full  length  through  the  shank,  overcoming  any  danger  of 
cutting  off  the  thread  when  sewing  heavy  material. 

The  reel  carrying  the  waxed  thread  is  in  a  most  convenient  position  under  the  fingers'  ends,  so 
that  the  tension  can  be  controlled  at  will  by  a  simple  movement  of  the  finger*  on  the  reel  a  nil  the 
thread  can  be  taken  up  or  let  out  as  desired.  This  feature  is  very  essential  in  a  device  of  this 
kind.  These  are  exclusive  features:  Convenient  to  carry— Always  ready  to  mend  a  rip  or  tear 
in  any  emergency—  Tools  in  the  hollow  of  the  handle— Assorted  needle*— A  supply  of  waxed 
thread— Wrench  aud  screw-driver  combined.  Complete  with  instructions,  for  ~ 


Though  it  is  not  necessary,  a  holder  for  the 
leather  sometime*  speeds  the  work.  One  can 
easily  be  made  by  sawing  a  barrel  stave  in 
two — a  bolt  and  thumb  screw  inserted  near 
the  center,  and  the  lower  ends  hinged 
to  suitable  piece  of  wood. 


Illustration  shows  the  proper  way  to  start 
sewing  with  the  Myers  Lock  Stitch  Sewing 
Awl.  Note  that  the  tliread  is  shortened  to  go 
clear  through.  The  forefinger  must  holu  thread 
spool  from  turning,  until  needle  has  carried 
shortened  thread  entirely  through  leather. 


Prices  of  Awl  and  Supplies  Postpaid 


Sewing   Awl    Complete,   ready   for   use 
Needles,  extra  assorted 
Thread,  26-yard  skeins,  waxed 
Reels,  with  thread,  waxed 


$1.00 

each  lOc,  per  dozen  .75 
each  lOc,  per  dozen  l.OO 
each  lOc,  per  dozen  1.5O 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER! 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY.    21  Sutler  Street.   San   Francisco.  Cil. 

Please  send  MYERS  FAMOUS   LOCK  STITCH    AWL  and  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  for  ONE  year  to  the  following  address  for  $2  enclosed. 


Name 
Street. 
City_ 


State. 
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1.00  brings 
"this  cat 
lass  water  set 
>  vour  home. 


Unvqnart 
water  pitcher 
sii  hall-pint 
glasses,  14- 
inr.b  Beveled 
Mirror. 


ONLY 


$1.! 


PHIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

I  unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  In 
very  particular.  Order  quick— allotment  is  small.  Send  $1.00  for  on» 
ears  subscription  to  COMMON. SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
ou  may  pay  $1.00  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
ayments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  is  to  introduce 
lie  Magazine  into  ev-»y  home.  Address  Dept.  76. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

A  Perfect  Tltne- 

Keeper       Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  InlaidWoodsof  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  ana  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home— on  such  easy  terms- 
mail  us  $1.00  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
afterwards  you  may  pay  fi.oo  a 
month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
•net  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 
Dept.  75.  91  Library  Cour»-  ft»ir«{« 


MLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 


DAILY  SERVICE  OP  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
sring  all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
nachinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
vork,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ng  and  grading.  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
3ond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Juslneps  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds— 
lusiness,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
nd  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 

regon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
rtah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Jaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 


88    FIRST    STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Kearny   392. 


Ask  this  Man  to 
Read  your  Life. 


His     Wonderful     Power     to 

Read    Human    Lives    at 

Any  Distance  Amazes 

All    Who    Write 

to    Him. 


Thousands  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  have  bene- 
fited by  this  man's  advice.  He  tells  you  what  you 
are  capable  of,  and  how  you  can  be  successful.  He 

mentions   your   friends 

and   enemies,   and  de- 
scribes   the    good    and 

bad  periods     in     your 

life. 
His     description     as 

to    past,    present    and 

future   events   will  as- 
tonish   and    help    you. 

All    he    wants    is    your 

name        (written       by 

yourself),     your    birth 

date  and  sex  to  guide 

him       in       his      work. 

Money    is    not    neces- 
sary.        Mention      the 

name     of     this     paper 

and  get  a  Trial  Read- 
ing free.     If  you  want 

to    take    advantage    of 

this    special    offer   and 

obtain    a      review      of 

your  life,    simply  send 

your    full    name,      ad- 
dress, the  date,  month 

and  year  of  birth    (all 

clearly  written);   state 

whether    Mr.,    Mrs.    or 

Miss,    and    also      copy 

the   following  verse   in 

your  own  handwriting: 

"Your  advice  is  useful, 
So  thousands  say, 

I    wish      success     and 

happiness, 
Will    you    show    me 

the  way?" 

If  you  wish  you  may  enclose  10  cents  (stamps  of 
your  own  country)  to  pay  postage  and  clerical  work. 
Send  your  letter  to  Clay  Burton  Vance,  Suite  2873, 
J';il;iis-Royal,  Paris,  France.  Do  not  enclose  coins 
in  your  letter.  Postage  on  letters  to  France  is  5 
cents. 


Gouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  In  the  purse.  A  handy 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  improve  the 
complexion.  Sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 
F.  T.  Hon*ins.  37  Great  Jones  St..  N.  Y. 


VENTRU0GUISM 

Learned  by  any  Han  or  Boy  at  Home.    Small  cost.    Send  today  2c  stamp  for 
particulars  and  proof.     O.  A.  sai'l'U,  Room  R-82  »'J3  Uigelow  St.,  Peorta,  III. 
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"  SIMPLEX  " 
Percolator 

Regular  Retail  Price  $3.25 

PURE  ALUMINUM  PERCOLATOR 

With  French  Drip  Style  Liner 

Capacity  4J4   Pints   (9  Cups) 


Manufactured  out  of  very  heavy  sheet  aluminum  ;  all  one 
piece:  glass  top  on  cover;  pot  can  be  used  with  or  without 
Percolator,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  teapot. 

This  new  Percolator  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  simplest 
on  the  market.  Other  manufacturers  (as  investigation  will 

prove)  ask  from  $3.75  to  $4.25,  retail,  for  a  similar  pot,  same 
size,  capacity,  etc.  This  Percolator  is  beautifully  finished  and 
polished;  satin  finished  liner. 

Special  offer  for  new  subscriptions  to 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 


Both     for 


SIMPLEX  PERCOLATOR  delivered  anywhere  In  U.  S..    reg.  price        -       $3.25 

and 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  one  year.  ree.  price    81.60 

$4.75 


50 


Publisher  Overland  Monthly  21  Sutter  Sf-et 

San  Francisco 
Enclosed  13.50.       Please  send  Simplex  Percolator  and  Overland  Mi  ninly  for  one  year  to 


Name... 
Address. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 
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Write  Moving  Picture  Plays 

tlO  to  $100  each.  Constant  demand.  Devote 
all  or  spare  time.  Experience  or  correspondence 
course  unnecessary.  Details  free.  ATLAS 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  328  Atlas  Bank  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


You  like  to  HUNT   and    FISH, 
You  like  to  go  CAMPING— 

then  surely  you  will  en- 
joy the  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN  magazine, 
with  Its  160  richly  illus- 
trated pages,  full  to  over- 
flowing with  interesting 
stories  and  valuable  In- 
formation about  guns, 
fishing  tackle,  camp  out- 
fits— the  best  places  to  go 
for  fish  and  game,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  valu- 
able "How  to"  hints  for 
sportsmen.  The  NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN  is 
Just  like  a  big  camp  lire 
in  the  woods,  where  thou- 
sands of  good  fellows 
gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about 
their  experiences  with 
rod,  dog,  rifle  and  gun. 
Think  of  It — twelve  round 
trips  to  the  woods  for  a 
$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 
Just  to  show  you 
what  It's  like,  we 
will  send  you  the 
NAT  IONAL 
SPORT  SMA  N 
magazine  for  3 
months  and  your 
choice  of  a  hand- 
so  nie  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMA  N 
B  R  O  THKRHOOD 
emblem  In  the  form 
of  a  Lapel  Button, 
a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as 
lere  shown  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
;oin.  Don't  delay— join  our  great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping,  Nature-loving  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN  BROTHERHOOD  to-day. 

NATIONAL    SPORTSMAN     MAGAZINE 
57    Federal    St.,    Boston,    Mass. 


Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

household  goods  to  and  froo  ul  potato  on  tfc* 
Pacific  Coast  443  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 

'wl.1«S!!lWid*iiBoiton  I  I501  Wright  Bide..  St.  Louis 
onl. '  RMBldryN,'7  Yoruk  8?8  M°nadno,k  Building,  San 
Jliver  Bldg..  Pittsburgh  |  Francisco 

5'6  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
Write  nearest  office 

LEARN     SHOW    CARD     WRITING 

>u  can  earn  from  $25  to  $35  a  week  and  be  inde- 
ndent.  Study  at  home  in  spare  time.  Our  com- 
Bte  course  in  Show  Card  Writing  teaches  this  pro- 
ssion  in  every  detail.  Formerly  $30,  now  fur- 
lied  complete  for  $5.00.  Particulars  and  test I - 
onials  FREE.  Write  today.  Hobson  &  Co.,  P  O 
>x  51,  Alameda,  Calif. 


Deaf  People  Now 


HEAR 


Distinctly! 
Clearly!         C^ 

n    r    j  i          f  j  Hollow  of 

Perfectly!  V     Your  Hand 

every  kind  of  sound  with  the  aid  of  the 
latest  marvelous  invention,  the  remarkable 

New  4 -Tone 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

The  great,  new  electrical  marvel  for  the 
deaf.  Perfect  hearing  at  last!  This  remark- 
able invention  has  four  different  sound  strengths,  four 
different  adjustments,  instantly  changed  by  a  touch  of 
the  finger.  You  regulate  the  instrument  by  a  tiny 
switch  to  meet  any  condition  of  your  ear  or  to  hear  any 
sound— low  pitched  conversation  near  you  or  sounds 
from  any  distance.  The  whole  range  of  hearing  of  the 
healthy,  natural  ear  is  covered  by  this  new  4-Tone 
Special  Model  Mears  Ear  Phone. 

Special  Limited  Offer 

Write  at  once  for  our  Big  Special  Introductory 
Offer  on  this  new  wonder.  To  advertise  and  quickly 
introduce  this  greatest  of  all  inventions  for  the  deal', 
we  are  going  to  sell  the  first  lot  of  these  new  four-tone 
phones  DIRECT  from  our  laboratory  to  users  at  the 
jobber's  lowest  net  price.  This  offer  applies  only  to 
the  first  lot  finished — a  limited  number.  Write  today — 
send  the  coupon— and  you  ran  save  more  than  one-half 
the  retail  price.  A  few  dollars,  payable  on  easy  terms, 
if  desired,  secures  you  complete  relief  from  your  afflic- 
tion. Hut  the  jobber's  price  is  confidential.  \  on  must 
write  for  it.  Do  it  now  and  save  both  wholesaler's  and 
retailer's  profits. 

Try  it  10  Days  in 
Your  Own  Home 

Every  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  sold  only  on  Free 
Trial.  Ask  about  our  great  free  trial  offer.  Test  this 
ama/ing  instrument  on  your  own  ears,  under  any  con- 
ditions of  service  for  ten  clays.  Nothing  to  pay  for  the 
trial.  The  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  the  only  scientific  and 
perfect  hearing  device  fo«-  the  deaf.  Already  14,000 
Single  Tone  Mears  Ear  Phones  have  been  sold.  __ 

Send  Coupon  Now 


FREE 


For  Free   Book 


COUPON 


If  you  live  in  New  York  call  at 
our  office  for  free  demonstration. 
The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  ex- 
plains all  the   causes   of  deaf- 
ness; tells  how  to  stop  the  prog-     4 
ress  of  the  malady  and  how  to    «f 
treat  it.    Send  the  coupon  at     ^ 
once  for  Free  Book  and  our 


Special  Limited   Introduc- 
tory Offer.    Send  at  once. 


Mears  Ear 
Phone  Co. 

Suite  1464 

4/^  45  W.  34th  Street 
f       New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oentlemen:    Please 
mail  me,  free  and  post- 
paid,   your    Mears    Ear 


Mears  Ear  Phone  / 

Co.,    Suite  1464 


••   Phone  Booklet  and  partic- 
ulars of  your  Special  Intro- 
ductory Otter  on  your  new 
el  Four-Tone  Mears  Ear 
e  ai>d  Free  Trial  Offer. 


45  W.  34th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Name  ------------ 


Address 
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Boys— 350  Shot  Air  Rifle 

FREE 

ALL  REPAIRS  GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR 


Model  E,   Sterling  350  Shot  Air  Rifle 

Shoots  350  times  without  reloading.  Lever  action,  round  tapering 
barrel,  nickeled  and  polished.  Automatic  shot  retainer,  walnut  stock, 
dull  finish.  Simple  and  effective.  Weight  34  ounces,  length  31  J£  in. 

BOYS! 

Go  to  your  friends,  they  will  help  you  get  a  STER- 
LING Air  Rifle.  Tell  your  friends  what  you  are 
doing  and  that  we  will  give  you  the  rifle  free  for 
four  subscriptions.  You  can  easily  secure  four  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Overland  Monthly  for  one  year  at 
$1.50  each.  Do  this,  sending  the  amount  to  this 
office  and  we  will  have  the  Rifle  sent  direct  to 
your  address. 

The  Rifle  will  cost  you  nothing  and  you  can  get  subscribers  at  odd 
times  whenever  you  meet  friends,  or  better  still,  you  can  go  around 
your  neighborhood  and  get  enough  in  one  afternoon  to  receive  the 
Rifle.  Start  today.  Get  busy  and  get  a  rifle  free.  Send  all  letters 
to  Subscription  Department. 

Overland    Monthly 

21  Sutter  Street,    San    Francisco 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


Read  this  FREE  Health  Book 

Learn  more  about  Oxypathy,  the  new  scientific  treatment  which  cures  without  drugs 
or  doctor  bills.     If  you  are  sick  or  suffering  it  is  because  of  poisonous  waste  in 
.your  blood.  If  you  would  be  well  again  you  must  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  the 
(mission  of  Oxygen  to  destroy  them.    Hence  Oxygen  is  Nature's  specific  for 
Jfc/^*"^*t  IB  disease.   When  sick,  what  you  need  is  not  more  poison  in  the  form  of  drugs,  but  mote  oxygen. 

Get  our  Free  72-page  book,  "Nature's  Royal  Road  to  Health" 

and  learn  about  this  new  treatment.    It  also  reveals  the  secret  of  the  drug  evil.    Pages  37-41  tell 
what  the  greatest  physicans  have  said  of  their  own  medicine.     All  this  information  free. 
Send  for  the  book  today.     It  may  be  your  turning  point  from  sickness  to  health. 

THE  OXYPATHOR  COMPANY.  218  Pearl  Street.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CAMERA  OWNERS 


If  you  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  a  beautiful, 
practical,  interesting,  modern  photographic  mag- 
azine, written  and  edited  with  the  purpose  of 
teaching  all  photographers  how  to  use  their 
materials  and  skill  to  the  best  advantage,  either 
for  profit  or  amusement,  send  us  your  name  on 
a  postcard.  Don't  forget  or  delay,  but  write  at 
once.  The  three  latest  numbers  will  be  sent  for 
21  cents.  $1.50  a  year. 


AMERICAN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

M7  Pope   Building,   Boston,   Mats.,   U.    8.   A. 


Just 
One  Moment,  Please 

If  you  are  Interested  In  Picture  Taking,   you 
can  keep  posted  on  all  matters  relating  to  pho- 
tography  by   subscribing   to    the    lowest    priced 
photographic  monthly. 
ONLY  SO  CENTS  PER  YEAR  (stamps  or  coin.) 

Timely  Hints  Subscribe   now 

Latest  Wrinkles  Sample  Copy  Fret 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

147  Fulton  Street 


TOPICS 

New  York 


Illustrated    Catalogue    on    Application. 

Office  and  Factory:  1714  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
•ranch:    1022   San    Pedro    Street,    Los    Angela*. 
1200  S.   Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


The  Man  Who  Put  the 
EEs  in  FEET 

Look  for.  this  Trade-Mark   Picture   on   the 
Label  when  buying 

ALIEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

rrade-Mark    The  Antiseptic  Powder  for  Tender,  Aching- 
Feet.    Sold  everywhere.  25c.    Sample  FREE,   Address, 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Don't  Wear 

A   Truss! 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  invention, 
the  wonderful  new  discovery 
that  cures  rupture,  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has  auto- 
matic Air  Cushions.  Binds 
and  draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves.  No 
lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Pat. 
Sept.  10,  '01.  Sent  on  trial 

to   prove    It.      Catalogue  and 

c.  E.  Brooks,  the  Diicoverer  measure  blanks  mailed  free. 
Send  name  and  address  to-day. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1537  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


•w— ITITI  O  I  have  cured  cases  of2O  years  stand- 

I    .^  ine.    Trial  package  free  by  mail. 
•••    •••  x  K-/  DR.  S.  PERKY,  Box  1860.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Every  Woman 

i   is  interested  and  should 
kknow  about  the  wonderful 

1  MARVEL  WhirlingJSpray 

I  mi..,  new  vaginal  Syrlngre, 

"~8k— Most  convenient. 
It  cleanses  In- 

antly. 


Ask  your  drogglst  foi 
It.  If  he  cannot  suppll 
fthe  MARVEL,,  accept 
mo  other,  but  send  stamp 
for  illustrated  book— sealed.  ». 
fives  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions invaluable  to  ladies.  —. 
•  1BTKL  CO.,  44  Ewt  2Sd  HU,  NEW  TORE. 
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SPECIAL   SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  in  Pure  Aluminum  Ware 

Genuine  Pure  Seamless  Aluminum  Four  Piece  Combination  Cooking  Set 
The  Regular  Price  of  This  Set  is  $3.76 


CAPACITY    4     PINTS 


MUFFIN    PAN   AND  JELLY  MOLD 


GUARANTEED 
PURE  ALUMINUM 


EGG    POACHER     AND    CEREAL    COOKER 

Special  Offer  for  New  Subscriptions  to 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


.     $3.75 


4  Piece  Aluminum  Set    regular  price        .  .  - 

Overland  Monthly  Subscription  one  year,  reg.  price      51.50  for 

$5.25         J  .1 


.75 


PUBLISHER 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


21  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Enclosed  J2.7S.       Please  send  4   piece   Aluminum  Set  and    Overland  Monthly    for  one  year 
to   the    following  address: 


Name... 
Address. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 
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The   German  Savings 
and   Loan   Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868        Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member   of   the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Payment 

of  Deposits  only : 

MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  St.,  Between  21st  and  22nd 
RICHMOND  DIST.  BRANCH,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
HAIGHT  ST.  BRANCH.  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 


December  31,  1912: 


Assets 

Capital  actually  paid  np  in  cash 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds    - 
Employees'  Pension  Fund 
Number  of  Depositors 


$53,315.495.84 

1,000,000.00 

1,706,879.63 

148,850.22 

-      59,144 


Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m..  except 
Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.  and  Saturday  evenings  from  6:30 
o'clock  p.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m.  for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 


WORK  APRON,  SLEEVE  AND 
CAP  PATTERN 

These  three  useful  articles  are  something  every 
ady  needs.  Made  of  checked  gingham  ;  nothing 
neater  or  more  practical.  Excellent  shaping  is  given 
the  apron  by  the  front  seams  and  bydaitsatthesides. 
The  straps  are  arranged 
over  the  shoulders  fasten- 
ing to  the  belt  in  the  back. 
Two  large  pockets  are  a 
useful  feature.  The  sleeve 
protectors  extend  from 
wrist  to  elbow,  and  accom- 
lodate  the  dress  sleeve 
underneath  without 
mussing  it.  Cap  Pat- 
tern may  be  utilized 
for  a  bathing  cap;  the 
apron  and  sleeve  pro- 
tectors require  5^ 
yds.  of  36-in.  material 
and  5i  yd.forthe  cap. 
You  will  be  pleased 
with  this  premium  of- 
fer, given  to  all  new 
subscribers  to  HOME 
TALK.  Remember 
it  costs  you  nothing. 
HOME  TALK  is  a  32 

)age,  beautifully  il- 
ls t  rated  H  ome  M  ag- 
azine.       Witmark's 
latest    music  com 
positions  areprint 
ed    each   month 
latest  New  York 
&  Paris  fashions 
by  Marie  Helen 
King,  stories  o 
interest,    Hint 
for  Housekeep- 
ers   and   othe 
valuable  items 

HOME  TALK,  Room  7 1 2, 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


A   Skin    of   Beauty   Is   a   Joy   Forever. 
DR.   T.    FELIX   GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

or  Magical  Beautifier 

Removes   Tan,    Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash     and      SkJn     Dla- 
eases  and  every 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
nes detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  «f 
years ;  no  other 
has,  and  in  no 
harmless  w  • 
taste  It  to  be 
sure  It  IB  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  d  1  s  1 1  n- 
guished  Ur.  L,.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  aa  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  good* 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  Infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c,  by  mall. 

Gouraud's    Poudre  Subtile 

Removes  Superfluous  Hair.     Price  $1   by  mall. 
FERD  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New  York  City. 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 


Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  In  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
dally  reports  quick,  reliable  Information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

147   Fifth   Avenue.  CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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How  often  have  you  wished  to  read  an  article  or  story  in  some  back 
copy  of  a  magazine  only  to  find  that  copy  lost  or  mutilated  ?  You  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  we  have  succeeded  at  last  in  securing  a  really  practical 
binder.  You  can  now  have  your  Overland  Monthlies  in  the  form  of  a 
handsomely  bound  book,  ready  to  refer  to  at  any  time. 

The  Big  Ben  Binder 


it  the  simplest  binder  made.  The  binding  is  as 
simple  as  sticking  papers  on  an  ordinary  file. 
Each  binder  holds  six  numbers  of  the  0/erland 
Monthly  complete. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  a  regular  bound  book. 
The  cover  is  of  vellum  de  luxe  and  leather, 
the  name  stamped  in  real  gold  leaf.  The  binder 
makes  a  richly  bound  volume  that  will  be  a 
handsome  addition  to  your  library.  By  special 
arrangement  we  can  furnish  you  with  this  binder 
for 


Only  $1. 


Merely  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
slip  of  paper.  Simply  say  "Send  me  your  binder. 
I  enclose  $1."  The  binder  will  be  sent  prompt- 
ly, all  charges  prepaid. 

Send   your   order  now  to 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

21   Sutter  Street  San    Francisco 
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KELLY-  SPRINGFIELD 
AUTOMOBILE    TIRES 


In  buying  motor  car 
tires,  put  your  faith  in 
a  name  that  for  four- 
teen years  has  stood 
for  definite  knowledge 
of  road  requirements 
and  the  quality  to  meet 
those  requirements— 

Kelly -Springfield 


Kelly  -  Springfield    Tire    Co 

489    Golden    Gate   Ave.,   San   Francisco,    Cal. 

CHAS.  W.  FLINT,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 
Oakland  Agents,     KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  SHOP,     172  12th  Street 
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OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

SUBSCRIPTION    OFFER 
One  Practical—  One  Amusing—  Both  Interesting 

THIS  BOOK  MAKES 

FIGURING  EASY 
It  is  Right  Up  To  Date 

With  all  the  accurate  short-cuts  for  manu- 
facturer, banks,  wholesale  and  retail  stores, 
contractors  and  bookkeepers. 

The  rules  in  this  splendid  book  are  all  pro- 
ven and  are  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  compu- 
tations in  numbers. 

The  author  has  put  into  this  book  the  in- 
formation and  rules  in  actual  use  in  the  fore- 
most manufacturing  and  mercantile  offices  of 
the  large  cities,  for  city  and  country  use. 

FREAKS  OF  FIGURES 

A  unique  collection  of  interesting  Arith- 
metical Recreations  and  Amusing  Mental 
Diversions,  suitable  for  Parlor  Entertain- 
ments, Social  Gatherings  and  the  Home 
Circle,  for  Young  and  Old. 

With  this  book  you  can  provide  an  iner- 
haustible  source  of  entertainment  at  social 
gatherings,  and  when  any  member  of  a  com- 
pany is  armed  with  one  of  these  books  the 
dullest  gathering  can  quickly  be  enlivened. 

Practical   Brief  Figuring 

Freaks  of  Figures 

Overland  Monthly,  one  year     - 


-     $  .60 

.50 
-     1.50 

Total      $2.60 


Special  Subscription 

offer,  - 

MAIL  THIS  ORDER  NOW 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

21  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Enclosed  Two  Dollars.     Please  send  Practical  Brief  Figuring,  Freaks  of  Figures 
and  Overland  Monthly  for  one  year,  to  the  following  address: 
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ONE  CATALOGUE 
THAT  IS  DIFFERENT 


If  you  have  studied  motor  cars  from  catalogues  you  cannot  but 
have  noticed  the  great  similarity  of  these  catalogues.  You  have 
probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  alike.  But 
there  is  one  that  is  decidedly  different,  one  that  tells  a  motor 
story  well  worth  the  telling. 

In  the  past  you  may  have  wondered  at  the  great  success  of  the 
Cadillac.  A  glance  into  the  Cadillac  catalogue  may  let  you  into 
some  of  the  secrets. 

The    Wonderful    Motor 

The  Cadillac  motor  has  features  found  in  no  other  cars.  The 
cylinders  and  pistons  fit  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  The  cop- 
per water  jackets  provide  a  perfect  cooling  system.  There  are 
four  hundred  operations  in  the  Cadillac  car  not  permitted  to  vary 
more  than  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

All  of  these  features  and  many  more  are  set  forth  in  the  Cadillac 
catalogue. 

If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in  motoring  you  -will  find  much 
to  interest  you  in  the  Cadillac  catalogue. 


P.  T.  PRATHER,   Manager  for  Northern  California 

ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    NEW    LOCATION 

We  are  now  located  in  our  new  building  at  Van  Ness  Ave.  and 
California  St.  Our  service  department  will  be  open  day  and  night 
and  we  will  do  a  general  garage,  supply,  painting  and  upholstery 
business.  Whatever  you  want  for  the  motor  car  you  can  get  it  at 
Don  Lee's. 


BRANCHES : 


Oakland 


Los  Angeles 


Sacramento 


Fresno 


Pasadena 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

Convenient  in  form,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, deliciously  sweet,  delightful 
in  flavor  and  goodness.  These  are  the 
attributes  that  make  Nabisco  Sugar 
Wafers  the  most  tempting  of  dessert 
confections.  In  ten-cent  tins;  also  in 
twenty-five-cent  tins. 

ADORA: — The  newest  dessert   confection — 
a  filled  sugar  wafer — enticingly  sweet. 
FLSTINO:— An  almond-shaped  dessert  confec- 
tion with  the  most  exquisite  of  creamy  centers. 
CHOCOLATE,  TOKLNS  :-A  delec- 
table   confection  covered  with 
sweet,  rich  chocolate. 

NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


.ECTRIC 

SOCIETY'S  TOWN  CAR 


This  Electric  Roadster  Can  Be  Driven  100  Miles  On  One  Charge 

For  the    Business  Man  it  is  Indis- 
pensa  ble — In  dependent — Inexpensive 


DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  it  costs 
to  drive  a  large  touring  car  around  the 
city  for  business  purposes?    The  Detroit 
Electric  roadster  is  instantly  available, 
day  or  night  in  front  of   your    office,    club    or 
home. 

It  is  hot  effected  by  weather  conditions. 

AH  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  in  and  go. 
Electrically  started,  electrically  lighted  and 
electrically  controlled,  one  simple  movement 
gives  you  any  of  five  speeds  without  gear 
shifting. 

There  is  no  complicated  mechanism  requir- 
ing constant  adjustment,  care  and  oil.  The 
simplicity  of  electric  construction  reduces 
running  expenses  to  the  minimum. 

Coast    Representatives 

California    Electric   Garage. ...  Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

California     Electric    Garage Pasadena,    Cal. 

United     Electric    Garage    Co Oakland,    Cal. 

Detroit    Electric    Garage    Co San    Diego,    Cal. 

Reliance   Automobile   Co San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Woods  Motor  Co.,   Ltd 


Think  of  this :  Probably  90%  of  auto- 
mobile driving  is  done  in  the  Irrger  cities 
and  suburbs,  Nearly  5/3  of  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  live  in  228  cities 
zvith  a,  population,  of  25,OOO  and  over  ; 
and  yet  in  addition,  today  electricity  is 
available  in  over  6,000  cities  and  towns. 

The  electric  is  destined  to  be  the  popular 
automobile  of  the  future.  When  you  buy 
an  automobile,  why  not  secure  all  of  the 
advantages  of  electricity  ? 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  upon  request 
showing  eight  different  models  ranging  in  price 
from  $2300  for  the  Ladies'  Victoria,  and  $3000 
for  the  Clear  Vision  Brougham,  to  $5000  for 
the  Limousine, 
of  the  Detroit  Electric 

L.    J.    Kitt    Stockton,    Cal. 

Fred    J.    Kitt    Sacramento,    Cal. 

Broadway  Automobile  Co Seattle,  Wash. 

Frank  C.   Riggs   Portland,  Ore. 

Hoff meister    Bros Vancouver,    B.    C. 

Victoria,   B.  C. 


Anderson    Electric    Car   Co, 


Detroit,    U.   S.   A. 


Selling  Representatives  in   175  Leading  Cities 


Just  two 
ways  of 
hearing 


-and  that  was    by 
price:    and    if   you 


But  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was   only   on 

:ending   his    public    appearances-at    a 
were  fortunate   enough  to  secure,  a  seat. 

Today  you    can    hear    him    whenever    and    wherever    you 

-and  as  often  as  you   like.        For  Ysaye  has  made  a  series  of  violin 
records  that  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  his  genius. 

For  instance-you   may  think  you  already    know    the    Brahms'   Hun- 
ganan    Dance    <No.    5).        But    hear    it    as    Ysaye    plays    it;    under    the 
masters   bow     it    fairly    leaps    with    vivid     vigor;    there    is    an    exultant 
abandon      to     the    tremendous    rhythm    such    as    probably     no    oth« 
interpreter  ever  produced. 

And  the  price   is  $1.5O   per  record. 

All  Ysaye  records  are  Columbia   records,   but  you  can  play  them  on 
your  own   instrument-whether  it  is   a  Columbia    or  a  Victor-because  • 

All  Columbia   records  can   be  played  on    Victor    talking    machines- 
just  as  — 

All  Columbia   instruments  will   play   Victor  records. 
You  can  get  descriptive  literature  on  these  records,    together 
catalogues,  from   any  dealer  in   talking   machines    or   by  mail   direct 

COLUMBIA    GRAPHOPHONE    COMPANY 

Box    304,   Tribune    Building,    New    York 


Toronto     NU  Kinnon 


,,»  j,,r>. 
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With  His  Own  Petard 
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GTON 


You  and  a  Remington  Dealer 
Ought  to  Get  Together 


YOU  will  be  wanting  ammunition  soon 
—shot  shells  for  trap  shooting  or  metal  lies 
for  target  work.      Now   is  the  time  to 
look    into  the  whole    ammunition  question. 

One  thing  you  will  find  universally  true 
whether  it  is  the  alert  dealer  you  are  talking 
with,  or  the  keen  sportsmen  of  your  section. 

The  better  qualified  a  man  is  to  speak  authorita- 
tively the  more  surely  you  find  his  interest  centered 
on  REMINGTON  as  the  live  issue  of  the  ammuni- 
tion world  today. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  the  dealer  who  is  making 
the    hijjgest    dent    in    the    ammunition     husines- 
your   community   is    the  one   who    is   speciali/insj;  in 
REMINGTON— who    carries  a  full   and  representa- 
tive stock. 

Talk  to  your  dealer.  RKMINGTON-UMC  is  the 
ammunition  you  want.  See  that  he  can  give  it  to  you — the 
load  you  need  for  the  kind  of  game  you  are  after: 
REMINGTON-UMC  shot  shells  and  metallic*,  not  only 
for  Remington  shot  guns  and  rirles,  but  for  every  standard 
make  of  arm. 


Remington  Arms— Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 

299  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  Victor  system  of 


changeable  needles  gives 


you  complete  musical  control 


Full  tone 


Victrola  Needle 
30  cents  (or  200 


Medium  tone 


Victor  Needle 

5  cents  per  100 
50  cents  per  1000 


Soft  tone 


Victor  Half -Tone  Needle 

5  cents  per  100 
50  cents  per  1000 


Subdued  tone 


Victor  Fibre  Needle 

50  cents  per  100 

(can  be  repointed 

and  used  eight  times) 


The  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles  adapts 
the  different  selections  to  the  requirements  of  different 
rooms,  and  to  meet  the  tastes  of  different  people — 
enables  you  to  hear  every  record  just  as  you  want  to 
hear  it. 

"But",  you  say,  "when  Caruso  sings  or  Mischa 
Elman  plays  doesn't  the  Victor  record  it  exactly  as 
the  artist  sings  or  plays  it?" 

Absolutely  true  to  life — but  there  is  this  important 
difference: 

The  Victor  record  is  the  artist  just  as  you  would 
hear  him  if  you  stood  beside  him  on  the  stage,  while 
what  you  want  is  to  hear  him  as  you  would  if  seated  in 
the  audience — and  the  system  of  changeable  needles 
enables  you  to  sit  in  the  first  row  or  the  last  row  or 
any  place  between,  and  to  change  your  seat  for  each 
individual  selection  to  hear  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles  and  the 
tone-modifying  doors  of  the  Victrola  give  you  perfect 
control  over  the  music,  and  enable  you  to  bring  out 
the  full  beauties  of  each  individual  record. 

The  Victrola  Needle  produces  the  full  tone  as  orig- 
inally sung   or   played — particularly    suited    for   large 

rooms  and  halls,  and  for  dancing. 

The  Victor  Needle  brings  out  a  volume  of  tone  about 

equal  to  what  you  would  hear  in  the  first  few  rows  of 

an  opera  house  or  theatre. 

The  Victor  Half-tone  Needle  reduces  the  volume  of 

tone  and  gives  you  the  effect  of  sitting  in  the  middle 

of  an  opera  house  cr  theatre. 

The  Victor  Fibre  Needle  produces  a  rich,  subdued 

tone  that  takes  you  still  further  back — a  tone  that  will 

delight  the  discrimi- 
nating music-lover. 

The  principle  of 
the  changeable  needle 
is  the  only  correct 
one  to  insure  perfect 
results,  and  the  repro- 
ducing qualities  of 
Victor  Needles  are 
absolutely  right. 


Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish 
to  hear  and  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  changeable 
needle. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,    Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


New  Victor  Record*  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  pn  the  28th.  of  each  month 
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OVERLAND     MONTHLY 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  the   West 
CONTENTS     FOR    MAY,     1913 


FRONTISPIECES.     Tragedy  of  the  Salmon 
TRAGEDY   OF   THE    SALMON        .... 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 
MOUNT  TAMALPAIS  GAME  REFUGE 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 
GUARDING  CALIFORNIA  FROM  FRUIT  PESTS 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 
A  TIROLESE  SCHLOSS 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 

"HE  THAT  RESTRAINETH   HIS  LIPS."     Story 
A  PACIFIC  SUNSET.      Verse  .... 

THE    JNFALLIBLE    SYSTEM.      Story 

THE   LOST   LOVE.      Verse 

THE   "RATTLER."      Story 

THE  CONFLICT.     Verse 

WITH    HIS  OWN    PETARD.      Story 
"SLIVER"— A   JOKE.      Story  .... 

SPRING    RENASCENT.      Verse       .... 
DEMOCRATIZING    ENGLAND        .... 
THE    COUNTRY    BORN.       Verse 
"HARE'S   WALKS"   IN   SAN    FRANCISCO 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 
A  SPRING  TRIO.  Verse 

UNEMPLOYED  MEN  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  LAND. 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 
CALIFORNIA'S  NEW  OUTING  REGION 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 
HATED  BY  THE  WITCHES.  Story 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 

AN    HOUR  WITH   A   QUEEN  .... 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 
PROTECTION  FOR  THE  TAHOE  FOREST 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 

THE    STORM.      Verse 

THRUST   IN    THY   SICKLE     , 


I 'AY    ALLEN    WILI.KY 
HAROLD  FRENCH 
EUGENE  B.  BLOCK 
ARTHUR  INKERSLEY 


413-414-416-416 
417 

425 
435 


440 

VIRGINIA  L.   BONSALL  445 

LANNIE  HAYNES  MAI:  448 

CAPTAIN  LESl.li:    i     I'KACOCKE  449 

EDNA  VON  DEU   MKIHK  458 

ARCHIE  B.  CHADBOUl:  459 

\NOR   DUNCAN  WOOD  461 
GEORGIANA   PARK?   BALLARD 

ARTHUR  W.   PEACH  468 

HAURY  OOWELL  470 

\VAK\VICK    JAMKS    PRICE  171 

ELEANOR  DUNCAN  WOOD  478 
EDITH  KING   LATHAM 

A' INKS  LCCKHART  HUG  i  u-:s         485 

ALLEN  HENRY  WRIGHT  486 

• 

ARTHUR   H.    DUTTON 
P.  BRYAN  MOREH* 
LUCIUS   GRANT.  FOLS<  >.M 
HAZEL  AUSTIN  WAI. KIM; 

•  •II A. S.   H.  CHESLEY  508 

C.   T:    RUSSELL, 

Pastor  of  Brooklyn 

and  London  Tabernacles. 
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NOTICE. — Contributions  to  the  Overland  Monthly  should  be  typewritten,  accompanied  by  full 
return  postage  and  with  the  author's  name  and  address  plainly  written  in  upper  corner  of  rtist 
page. 

Manuscripts  should  never  be  rolled. 

The  publisher  of  the  Overland  Monthly  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  unso- 
licited contributions  and  photographs. 

Issued  Monthly.     $1.50  per  year  In  advance.     Fifteen  cents  per  copy. 

Copyrighted,    1913,    by    the    Overland    Monthly    Company. 

Northwestern  offices  at  74  Hlrbour  Building,  Butte.  Mont.,  under  management  of  Mr».  Helen 
Fitzgerald  Sanders.  Entered  at  the  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Postofflce  as  second-class  mail  matter. 
Published  by  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  California. 

21    BUTTER    STREET. 
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(Ee-sy-eeJ 

The     Greatest    Violinist 
of  All  Time 

has  made  his  long  expected  records — exclusively 
for  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company. 

As  an  educational  force  alone  the  value 
of  these  records  cannot  be  over  estimated  :  to 
hear  them  is  like  taking  lessons  from  the  master 
himself.  To  those  who  have  already  heard 
Ysaye  his  records  will  bring  again  all  th* 
•pell  of  his  magical  playing. 


BONG  I 


(Bon-chee) 
The  World's  Most  Artistic  Singer 

has  completed   his   first    series    of    records 
for    the  Columbia  Graphophone   Company 


Of  Bonci  everybody  knows — in  everything  where 
delicacy  of  shading,  brilliancy  of  tone  and  intelli- 
gence of  interpretation  is  in  order,  he  is  matchless, 
infallible  and  supreme.  And  now  hi*  golden 

voice  is  at  your  command  •whether  the  talking 
machine  you  own  is  a  Columbia  or  a  Victor, 
because 

All    Columbia    records  .can  be  played  on  Victor  talking  machines 

-  Likewise 
i  All  Columbia  instruments  will  play  Victor  records 


Graphophone   Company 

Box  304,  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 

TORONTO.  McKinnon  Building.    Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty 

Creator,  of  the  Talking  Machine  Industry.  Pioneers  and  Leaden  in 
the  Talking  Machine  Art  Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents.  Larg- 
nt  Manufacture™  vf  Talking  Machine!  MI  the  world.  Dealers  and  prc- 
ipective  d»aler§  write  for  a  confidential  letter  and  a  free  copy  of  our 
wok  "Music  Money  ' 


Cfte 
Columbia 
Grafonola 
Favorite" 

*50. 
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I  Here  is  a  REAL  Necessity 

Needed  in  every  home,  by  every  man  and  woman,  young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor.  Something  the  bachelor,  the  house- 
wife or  the  traveler  has  been  longing  for  and  it  is  so  good 
that  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  lived  without  it. 


The  De  Luxe 
Garment  Strap 


The  wearing  apparel  of  two  persons 
can  be  hung  on  one  strap  —  your 
clothes  are  "out  of  the  way"  and  don't 
need  continual  pressing — gives  you 
extra  space  and  more  comfort  while 
traveling  and  saves  two-thirds  the 
space  in  your  clothes  closet  at  home. 
Can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
when  not  in  use. 


I 


For  Mle  by  dealers  or  mailed  poet-paid  for  FIFTY  CENTS 

Is  Guaranteed  to   Meet   With  Your  Approval  or  Your  Money  Returned 

Descriptive  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

Manufactured  By 

F.  A.  MARRIOTT,  21  Sutler  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School  of  Acting 

in  America. 
The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic   Art 

Advantages: 

Professional  Experience  While  Studying 
Positions  Secured  for  Graduates 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course 

Students  Can  Enter  Any  Time 

Arrangements   can   be   made    with  Mr.  Gerson  for 
Amateur  and  Professional  Coaching 

Paul  G«rson  Dramatic  School   Building 

MCALLISTER  and  HYDE  STREETS 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Write  for  Catalogue 


Manzanita  Hall 


PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 

I  Makes  a  specialty  of  preparing  boys  and  young 

Inen  for  entrance  to  the  universities.    The  loca- 

|ion  adjacent  to  Stanford  University  and  to  Palo 

.Ito,  a  town  of  remarkable  culture,  makes  pos- 

Ible   a  school   life  of  unusual  advantages   and 

pportunitles. 


W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


Miss   Barker's    School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Intermediate  and 
i Primary  Departments.          Accredited 

Ideal  location,  new  buildings. 
Catalogue    upon     Application 


PALO  ALTO 


CALIFORNIA 


TO  PREVENT 

in  Hair 


CUTICURA 

Soap  and  Ointment 


DIRECTIONS  :  Make  a  parting  and 
rub  gently  with  Cuticura  Ointment. 
Continue  until  whole  scalp  has  been 
gone  over.  The  next  morning  sham- 
poo with  Cuticura  Soap  and  hot 
water.  Shampoos  alone  may  be 
used  as  often  as  agreeable,  but  once 
or  twice  a  month  is  generally  suffi- 
cient to  remove  dandruff,  allay  irri- 
tation and  prevent  thin,  falling  hair. 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  are  sold 
tliroiiKliout  the  world.  Send  post-card  to  nearest 
dc|)(ii  for  free  sample  of  each  with  32-page  book: 
Newbery,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.,  London;  R.  Towns 
&  Co.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W.;  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town; 
Mullen.  Maclean  &  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Bombay; 
J'oltcr  Drue:  &  Them.  Corp.,  Boston. ,U.  8.  A.  • 

iWMen  who  shave  and  shampoo  with  Cuticura 
Koau  will  lltid  It,  best  for  skin  and  sralp. 
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Hitchcock  Military   Academy 

San   Rafael,    Cal 


One  of  the  Four  Main  Halls 


A  HOME  school  for    boys,    separate    rooms,    large 
campus,  progressive,  efficient,  thorough,  Govern- 
ment   detail    and    full    corps     of     experienced 
instructors,   accredited  to  the  Universities. 

Ideally  located  in    the    picturesque    foothills  of 
Marin    County,     fifteen     miles     from    San     Francisco. 

Founded  1878. 
Catalogue  on   application. 

REX  W.  SHERER  and  S.  J.  HALLEY,  Principals 
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Safe  as  a  Government  Bond-- 
Rich as  a  Mint 

"Few  large  fortunes  can  now  be  made  in  any  "No  Investment  on  earth  Is  so  safe,  so  sure, 

part  of  the  world,  except  from  one  source — the  so  certain  to  enrich  Its  owner  as  undeveloped 

rise   in  value  of  real   estate.     The  wise  young  realty.      I    always  advise   my  friends  to   place 

man    or    wage-earner    of    to-day    Invests    his  their  savings  near  some  growing  city.     There 

money      In      suburban      real      estate." — Andrew  is   no  such    savings   bank   anywhere." — Grover 

Carnegie.  Cleveland. 

AN    EXTRAORDINARY    OFFER 

Choice  Building  Lots  at  $79.00  Each 

$1.00  Down  and  $1.00  per  Month 

.Read  above  what  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Grover  Cleveland  say 
of  real  estate  as  an  investment.  Then,  if  you  want  to  make 
your  money  work  for  you,  write  to  us  today. 

The  wonderful  Increase  of  values  on  Long  Island  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  latter-day  history. 
In  scores  of  towns  property  has  increased  not  only  50  per  cent,  100  per  cent,  but  in  many  cases 
1000  per  cent.  Lots  that  sometime  since  could  have  been  bought  for  a  song  are  to-day  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  A  few  years  ago,  some  school  teachers  bought  lots  in  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  at  fifteen  dollars  each;  to-day  the  lots  sell  for  six  hundred  dollars  apiece.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  a  physician  bought  two  lots  at  Long  Beach,  at  ninety  dollars  each;  last  month  he 
sold  them  for  a  thousand  dollars  apiece.  These  are  only  two  out  of  thousands  of  similar  in- 
stanctes. 

Out  of  fhe  sweltering,  crowded  city  of  New  York  thronging  thousands  are  pouring  into  the 
suburban  towns  and  cities  of  Long  Island.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone,  for  its  development.  Tremendous  engineering  works — 
tunnels,  bridges,  railroads,  electric  roads — are  under  way,  Involving  more  money  than  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  What  the  bridge  did  for  Brooklyn,  what  the  subway  did  for  the  Bronx— multiply- 
ing values  enormously  almost  overnight — these  gigantic  transportation  schemes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  will  do  for  Long  Island.  It  will  furnish  the  fastest,  finest  and  the  most  com- 
fortable rapid  transit  in  the  world. 

We  are  offering  for  sale  at  remarkably  low  figures  choice  building  lots  located  at  Oak  Ridge 
Park,  near  East  Moriches,  the  world-famous  summer  resort,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Long  Island 
Railroad.  Every  foot  of  ground  is  high,  dry,  fertile  and  healthful.  The  property  is  only  seven 
minutes'  walk  to  the  station  and  twelve  minutes'  walk  to  the  Great  South  Bay,  with  its  glorious 
facilities  for  still  water  and  ocean  fishing,  swimming  and  boating.  For  a  summer  home  or  bun- 
galow, for  small  fruit  or  poultry  raising,  or  to  hold  as  an  investment,  these  lots  at  our  prices 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  title  to  the  property  is  insured  by  the  United  States  Title  and 
Guarantee  Company  of  New  York  City. 

Our  .present  price,  subject  to  Increase  at  any  moment  is  $79.00   for  a  city     lot,     20x100 
feet.     This  can  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  down  and  $1.00  per  month  until  paid  for.  We      .•',*>•.. 
sell  as  little  as  one  lot,  but  we  would  advise  that  you  buy  three,  five  or  as  many  more  up      'r\P 
to  ten  as  you  feel  that  you  can  afford.     To  keep  the  property  from  being  snatched  up     .•'    lvl^y 
by  real  estate  dealers,  we  will  not  sell  more  than  ten  lots  to  any  one  customer.          ^-'  j_  o  n  q 

BUY  NOW.     Begin  TO-DAY  to  provide  for  your   future   and    that     of     your   Or  south*  sli ore 
family.    Get  into  the  land-owning  class  and  break  away  from  the  tyranny  of    ^O       =°a|tv  co 
landlords.  Values  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.     If  you  buy  five  lots    ,         I'SB  Fifth  Ave 
now,  you  ought  before  long  to  sell  any  one  of  them  at  what  you  paid  to-    £•  -M-PW  York-     ' 
day  for  the  five.    DO   NOT  WAIT  until   the  gigantic  improvements  on     iV  p, v^J^  And  without 
Long  Island  now  in  progress  are  completed;  until  prices  climb   enor-    _O     „„«,* 
mously;  until  the  lot  that  you  can  buy  to-day  at  $79.00  is  selling  at     ^O       °o*"-       .L    °    v£ 
$300.00  or  more.    Make  sure  of  reaping  that  profit  yourself  by  act-  ful[°   mustrated  booklet 

ing  NOW.     Fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  to-day   for    our    beau-     -» 
tifully  illustrated  booklet,  FREE.  ^ 

The  Long  Island  South  Shore  Realty  Co.        .     Name 

Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York  City 

•  '  Address   
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"Gee!  I'm  Glad  I  Have  On  B.  V.  D." 

THAT'S  what  the  cool,  comfortable,  coated  man  is  thinking,  while  th 
cross,comfortless,  coat/ess  ones  are  eying  him  enviously.    Don't  y^n  l> 
caught  without  B.  V.  D.  when  warm  days  "put  you  on  the  griddle.1 
B.  V.  D.  weather  is  here — B.  V.  D.  is  sold  ruervwAtfT. 


To  get  genuine  B.  V.  D.  get  a  good  look  at  the  /<//v/. 
On    every    B.   V.    D.    undergarment    is 


This  Red  Woven  Isabel 


B.Y  D. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


(  Tr.,J,   \ljri  R,t.   ('.  i  Pal.  Of. 
snJ  tmign  Ltvmrria.) 

B.    V.    p.    Coat   Cut    Undershirts 
an.  I     Knee     I-enpth    Drawers, 
,    75c.,   $1.00   and  $1.50 
the  parment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.  S. 
A.  4-30-07.)  $1.00,  $1.50, 
$2.  00,  $3.  00  and  $5.00  the  suit. 

TV^B.V.D.  Company, 
Nc-\v  York. 


Selling  Agency  : 
66,  Alilermanlniry,    1 

Cop,,  \    19J3  6v 
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iiy    Day    Ail-on    Withy 


IN  THE  RIVERS  that  flow  sea- 
ward through  the  far  Northwest 
of  America — the  great  Yukon  of 
Alaska,  the  Columbia  of  Oregon 
and  the  tributaries  of  Puget  Sound,  is 
yearly  enacted  what  might  be  called 
a  tragedy  of  Nature,  when  literally 
millions  of  fish  die  a  miserable  death 
in  bringing  forth  their  young.  The  sal- 
mon of  the  Pacific  are,  indeed,  fated, 
for,  after  spawning,  most  of  them  die 
because  of  the  long  journey  they  make 
to  the  place  where  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  the  injuries  they  receive  by 
striking  the  rocks  and  stones,  but  es- 
pecially because  when  they  leave  the 
sea  they  become  weakened  and  dis- 
eased in  the  fresh  water. 

These  fish  include  several  species. 


The  quinnat,  or  king  variety,  is  the 
largest  and  finest  in  quality.  In  the 
Yukon,  where  the  water  is  of  Arctic 
coldness,  specimens  actually  weighing 
one  hundred  pounds  have  been  taken 
in  nets.  Further  south  along  the  coast 
they  become  smaller,  so  that  in  the 
Sacramento  River,  in  California,  six- 
teen pounds  are  considered  a  very 
heavy  weight  for  one.  In  the  Colum- 
bia River,  however,  most  of  those 
caught  weigh  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  pounds. 

Born  in  fresh  water,  and  their  first 
year  spent  in  creek  and  river,  the  time 
comes  when  instinct  bids  them  start 
for  the  sea,  and  though  they  must 
swim  possibly  a  thousand  miles  or 
more,  they  reach  the  ocean,  unless  they 
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have  become  the  prey  of  their  finny 
and  feathered  enemies,  or  of  the 
human  fishermen.  Some  of  the  natives 
of  this  country,  and  many  fish  experts, 
believe  that  when  the  salmon  reaches 
the  sea  it  is  its  home  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  that  it  never  returns  to  the 
river  or  creek  until  spawning  time. 
Others  believe  that  the  fish  return  to 
some  body  of  fresh  water  yearly.  But 
whether  one  theory  is  right  or  the 
other,  certain  it  is  that  the  salmon, 
both  male  and  female,  come  back  to 
the  stream  down  which  they  swam 
from  their  birthplace,  or  one  near  to 
it.  And,  as  stated,  it  is  usually  their 
last  journey,  for  if  they  do  not  die 
before  reaching  their  spawning 
grounds  or  when  spawning,  they  meet 
death  soon  after. 

Nature  has  given  the  salmon  won- 
derful strength  and  endurance,  as  she 
has  provided  them  with  symmetrical 
and  beautiful  bodies.  So  it  seems 
strange  that  this  yearly  tragedy  should 
occur,  but  it  can  be  witnessed  in  the 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific  all  the 
way  from  Alaska  to  California  when 
the  annual  "run"  or  migration  of  the 
salmon  occurs.  Leaving  the  salt  water 
they  move  in  great  "schools"  up  the 
watercourses.  When  the  river  becomes 
shallow  they  force  their  way  along 
even  where  they  scrape  against  the 
bottom,  such  is  their  strength. 

Waterfalls  do  not  check  them,  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  they  have  been  known 
to  actually  leap  up  a  cataract  twelve 
feet  high,  and  the  camera  has  shown 
them  in  the  act.  Yet  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  during  this  journey  to  death, 
which  may  be  months  in  covering  and 
a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  they 
eat  nothing,  feeding  upon  themselves, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  flesh  they  have 
on  their  bodies  seems  to  nourish  them. 

As  many  of  these  rivers  flow  down 
steep,  rocky  channels,  the  fish  are 
often  thrown  against  the  bottom  or 
shores,  knocking  the  skin  from  the 
bodies,  sometimes  tearing  away  the 
fins  or  tail.  As  they  become  weaker 
and  weaker,  they  are  of  course  thrown 
about  by  the  current  until  they  may 


end  their  struggles  half  dead  from 
exhaustion  and  starvation.  The  scene 
on  one  of  the  riverc  in  spawning  time 
can  be  realized  by  this  description  of 
a  "run"  of  king,  also  other  varieties 
of  the  same  family  on  the  Sooke 
River,  one  of  the  noted  salmon  streams 
of  the  Northwest. 

These  fall-running  salmon  go  more 
direct  to  their  spawning  grounds  than 
do  the  summer-running  ones,  as  usu- 
ally the  rivers  are  full  by  October, 
when  the  fish  are  riper  and  more  ready 
to  spawn.  One  season  was  a  very  dry 
one,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sooke 
a  multitude  of  echoes,  dog  salmon 
and  steelhead  trout  collected,  begin- 
ning to  arrive  as  early  as  August.  In 
the  narrow,  deep  mouth  of  the  river 
they  leaped  and  swam  about  for  fully 
two  months,  and  although  each  variety 
took  the  hook  baits,  it  was  on  the  part 
of  the  salmon,  from  a  pure  sporting  in- 
stinct and  not  as  a  mistake  for' food, 
as  every  stomach  was  empty,  the  dis- 
secting knife  showing  only  a  long, 
shriveled  stomach,  appendage  and  in- 
testines. Fish  after  fish  was  laid  open, 
some  as  late  as  November;  after  they 
had  been  here  ten  weeks  in  waiting, 
yet  not  a  morsel  of  food  could  have 
penetrated  the  withered  remains  of 
the  stomach ;  in  fact,  the  bodily  cavity 
of  each  fish  was  filled  with  two  long 
milt  bags  of  the  male,  or  the  two  great 
strings  of  bright  red  eggs  of  the  fe- 
male. Yet  the  Indians  were  busily 
engaged  every  night  netting  the  mouth 
of  the  Sooke,  and  the  fish  were  sold 
fresh,  or  smoked  for  food. 

These  salmon  had  lived  for  two 
months  by  absorbing  their  own  flesh. 
A  few  of  both  males  and  females, 
weakened  by  want  of  food  and  daily 
contact  with  the  emaciating  fresh 
water  (which  had  changed  the  salmon 
red  of  their  flesh  to  a  pinky  white), 
died  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  within 
two  miles  of  the  far-sought  spawning 
grounds.  On  these,  and  on  many  of 
the  host  leaping  at  all  times  around  us, 
could  be  seen  the  slime  that  had  gath- 
ered on  their  once  silvery  bodies,  now 
taking  on  an  olive  hue  in  the  case  of 


Type  of  salmon  trap  used  on  the  Columbia  River. 


the  echoes,  a  deep  crimson  on  the  slab 
sides  of  the  dog  salmon,  and  a  black- 
ish stain  on  the  shapely  steelheads' 
shining  scales. 

The  longer  they  are  away  from  the 
life-preserving  salt  water  the  fouler 
they  become,  until  all  are  heavily 
coated  with  slime,  and  some  are  fairly 
furred  with  fungus,  so  that  the  silvery 
thing  it  is  a  pleasure  to  handle  when 
fresh  from  the  sea  water  becomes  as 
slimy  and  repulsive  as  the  coarsest 
fresh  water  fish.  While  it  is  impossi- 
ble in  the  salt  water  to  tell  the  males 
from  the  females,  in  the  Copper  River 
the  great  hooked  jaw,  the  canine  teeth, 
the  lean  slab  sides,  told  of  the  male, 
while  the  egg-bulged  abdomen  pro- 
claimed the  female. 

All  during  the  months  of  August, 
September  and  October,  a  few  hundred 


fish  could  daily  be  seen  struggling  up 
the  shallow  river,  while  the  huge  leap- 
ing, splashing  mass  waited  for  rain. 

The  remnant  of  the  fish  that  reach 
the  spawning  ground  arrive  at  a  point 
where  they  breed  their  young,  force 
themselves  into  crevices  filled  with 
just  enough  still  water  to  cover  them 
or  make  holes  in  the  mud  which  forms 
the  bed  of  the  sources  of  the  river. 
Thus  is  formed  a  natural  hatchery, 
and  the  females  that  survive  the  strug- 
gle are  but  a  small  portion  of  those 
that  struggle  against  the  rapid  cur- 
rent. One  salmon  is  so  prolific  that 
a  thousand  eggs  may  be  hatched  from 
a  single  female  of  the  larger  size. 

The  males  are  cannibals.  Holes  for 
spawning  are  made  deep  enough  to 
keep  eggs  from  floating  out,  but  if  the 
waters  rise  high  en«-  to  carry  them 
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out  of  the  hole  they  are  eaten  by  the 
starving  fish,  who  thus  keep  alive  on 
their  spawn.  Great  numbers  of  the 
eggs  are  killed  by  being  covered  too 
deeply  with  gravel,  as  this  is  con- 
stantly being  thrown  up  by  the  spawn- 
ing fish,  until  their  tails  and  fins  are 
denuded  of  skin.  In  October  many 
of  the  salmon  were  stripped  of  skin 
from  the  tail  to  the  dorsal  fin,  half- 
way to  the  back;  others  sailed  around 
with  long  streamers  of  dead  skin  float- 
ing behind. 


End  of  salmon  wheel,  showing  opening 
into  which  the  salmon  pass. 

In  spite  of  this  great  food  waste 
caused  by  the  run  to  the  spawning 
grounds,  the  industry  of  catching  and 
canning  salmon  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  Northwest.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  fully  25,000  persons 
are  employed  directly  in  it  in  some 
capacity,  either  on  shore  or  afloat,  and 
they  receive  over  $8,000,000  in  wages. 
Materials  (tin  plate,  solder,  boxes, 
etc.)  to  the  value  of  $6,000,000  yearly, 
are  used  in  making  the  pack.  Four  or 


five  thousand  vessels,  steamers 
launches  and  fishing  boats,  are  used  in 
handling  the  catch. 

The  salmon  is  prepared  in  several 
ways,  the  most  important  being  fresh, 
frozen,  salted,  smoked,  mild  cured  and 
canned.  The  last  is  by  far  the  prin- 
cipal method.  The  salmon  are  then 
sent  to  market.  The  method  of  catch- 
ing includes  trap  nets  and  the  "wheel 
of  fortune,"  illustrated  in  this  article. 
These  are  placed  in  lower  sections  of 
rivers  where  the  salmon  are  still  fat 
and  suitable  for  food.  The  wheel  of 
fortune  is  a  novel  idea.  It  is  fastened 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  the 
wheel  rim  placed  low  enough  in  the 
water  to  be  turned  up  stream  by  the 
current.  On  the  Columbia  River  the 
run  is  so  great  that  the  mass  of  swim- 
ming fish  may  extend  from  shore  to 
shore. 

Falling  in  the  open  rims  of  the  wheel 
they  are  lifted  to  an  inclined  trough, 
down  which  they  slide  to  a  platform 
from  which  they  are  thrown  into  stor- 
age bins  by  the  fishermen.  Thus 
they  catch  themselves.  The  reason 
why  they  are  called  "wheels  of  for- 
tune" is  because  one  may  "take"  five 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fish  in  one 
"run." 

In  canning,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
scows  are  run  alongside  the  receiving 
wharf  and  the  fish  pitched  on  an  end- 
less conveyor,  which  carries  them  up 
and  delivers  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
butchering  shed.  Here  they  are  fed 
one  by  one  into  an  "iron  chink,"  a 
machine  which  cuts  off  the  head,  tail 
and  fins  and  splits  the  fish  down  the 
belly  and  removes  the  viscera,  all  in 
one  revolution.  The  dressed  fish  are 
then  placed  in  pockets  on  a  revolving 
drum  and  carried  around  to  a  series 
of  rapidly  moving  circular  knives, 
which  divide  them  into  cuts  of  just 
the  size  required  to  fill  the  cans. 

The  next  process  is  cooking  the  fish 
This  is  performed  by  boiling  in  vats 
of  hot  water,  the  vats  being  filled  with 
the  food  product  by  mechanical  con- 
veyors and  their  contents  removed  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  next  taken  by 


Hauling  in  a  salmon  seine  on  the  coast. 


means  of  an  endless  belt  through  the 
steam  box,  which  cleans  the  outside 
of  the  can,  past  a  couple  of  workmen 
who  place  little  disks  of  tin  on  top 
of  the  meat — this  is  done  so  that  later 
when  the  tops  of  the  cans  are  punc- 
tured after  the  first  cooking  to  allow 
the  steam  and  gas  to  escape,  the  fish 
\vill  not  clog  up  the  hole — and  on  to 
the  topper. 

It  is  believed  by  scientists  and 
others  who  have  made  a  study  of  these 
strange  fish  that  all  attempt  at  least  at 
one  time  in  their  lives  to  come  back 
to  the  locality  where  they  were 
spawned.  The  proportion  that  die  in 
this  effort,  and  the  immense  number 
taken  by  the  salmon  fisheries  also  dur- 
ing the  "runs,"  indicate  that  this  spe- 
cies would  become  extinct  were  it  not 
for  the  enormous  number  of  eggs 
v/hich  are  produced  by  each  female. 
Examinations  made  at  hatcheries 
prove  that  a  fish  may  carry  from  300 
to  400  eggs  to  each  pound  of  its 
weight.  In  other  words,  a  salmon 
weighing  thirty  pounds  may  contain 
over  10,000  eggs. 


During  the  spawning  season,  as  al- 
ready stated,  the  breeding  salmon  are 
surrounded  by  fish  and  other  enemies 
that  feed  upon  the  eggs,  and  unless 
these  are  safely  lodged  under  stones 
or  in  some  other  shelter  until  they 
hatch  out,  they  are  quickly  seized  and 
eaten.  Within  three  or  four  months 
after  spawning,  the  young  average 
about  an  inch  in  length,  but  at  first  live 
entirely  upon  what  is  called  the  yolk 
sac,  a  membrane  full  of  matter  which 
is  attached  to  the  body.  Then  they 
begin  to  feed  upon  insects  and  other 
organisms,  and  in  a  single  year  may 
increase  their  weight  fully  forty  times. 
For  a  year  or  two  they  remain  in  the 
vicinity  of  where  they  were  spawned, 
then  take  their  departure  for  the  sea. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  fish 
hatched  out,  however,  ever  reach  the 
ocean  because  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  egg  they  are  constantly  men- 
aced by  not  only  fish  and  birds,  but 
animals  which  capture  them  for  food. 
Consequently  the  salmon  may  be  said 
to  lead  a  varied  life,  which  usually 
ends  in  a  cruel  death. 


Looking  down  on  Blithedale  Canyon.     Photo  taken  from  a  point  six 
hundred  feet  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Tamalpais. 
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A  glimpse  at  the  picturesque  landscape  covering  Mt.  Tamalpais,  lying 
across  the  bay  some  ten  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Nature  lovers  are 
actively  working  to  have  this  strip  of  territory  declared  a  Game  Refuge,  or 
a  National  Park. 


THE  Tamalpais  Conservation 
Club,  a  thousand  strong,  as 
true  lovers  of  Mount  Tamal- 
pais have  leagued  them- 
selves together  in  an  effective  way 
for  the  altruistic  purpose  of  preserving 
that  wonderful  wild  playground  so 
near  the  crowded  streets  of  half  a  mil- 
lion-hiving San  Francisco.  For  many 
years,  devotees  of  this  delectable 
mountain  have  repeatedly  urged  the 
setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  this  rare 
little  wilderness,  either  by  the  State 
or  nation,  as  a  public  park.  Its  pano- 
ramic, tri-peaked  sky  line  commands 
a  matchless  view  of  the  far-sweeping 
Pacific,  the  inland  waterways  of  Cen- 
tral California — at  times  the  white 
tents  of  the  Sierras,  en  echelon,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  Down 
in  the  blue-green  gulfs  of  a  score  of 
deep-carved  canyons  which  furrow  the 
flanks  of  Tamalpais  are  the  mingled 
charms  of  cataract,  fernery  and  forest, 
all  weaving  their  bright  fabric  into  the 
unmarred  handiwork  of  Nature.  Be- 
tween the  broad  shoulders  of  Auld 
Tam,  hidden  by  epaulets  of  evergreen, 
nestle  the  most  lovable  mountain 
meadows,  wilding  glades  where  none 
save  venturesome  pedestrians  or  per- 
secuted deer  wander  from  alternating 
wood  to  open  potrero.  This  land  of 
Tamalpais  has  become  so  endeared  to 
thousands  who  tramp  its  trails — two 
and  three  generations  of  communicants 
with  its  wilderness  shrines — that  all 
who  love  its  uhdefiled  beauties  are 
making  common  cause  to  preserve 
them  for  the  appreciation  of  posterity. 
For  some  years,  the  suggestion  has 
frequently  been  made  that  the  Tamal- 
pais region  should  be  included  within 


the  confines  of  a  national  park.  Muir 
Woods,  covering  nearly  half  a  section, 
has  for  several  years  been  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  national  domain,  through 
the  generosity  of  its  donor,  William 
Kent.  It  was  set  apart  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  noted  mountaineer,  John 
Muir,  in  1907.  Its  sunken  setting  is  a 
deep  basin,  densely  wooded  with  a 
virgin  growth  of  redwood,  Douglass 
spruce,  oak,  laurel  and  madrone,  ex- 
tending for  four  or  five  miles  up  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  mountain.  Many 
have  hoped  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
Muir  Woods  Park  would  be  extended 
over  the  untenanted  spurs  and  can- 
yons of  Tamalpais  for  many  miles  to 
the  northward.  One  very  good  reason 
for  the  reservation  of  the  mountain  and 
its  western  shoulder,  the  Bolinas 
Ridge,  by  the  Federal  government,  is 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  forti- 
fications, guarding  the  Golden  Gate 
from  an  attack  in  the  rear.  However 
skeptical  most  Americans  may  be  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  foreign  ag- 
gression, there  are  few  who  really  be- 
lieve that  an  invasion  of  our  Western 
States  is  a  tactical  impossibility. 
Nearly  every  one  will  admit  that  our 
coastline  should  not  be  undefended. 
Millions  have  been  expended  in  the 
emplacing  of  heavy  guns  commanding 
the  immediate  approaches  to  the  har- 
bor of  San  Francisco,  yet,  beyond  the 
range  of  the  twelve-inch  rifles,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  hostile  force 
landing  an  army  of  occupation  under 
the  cover  of  the  guns  of  its  fleet,  and 
moving  upon  these  immobile  batteries 
from  the  rear.  Bolinas  Bay,  situated 
at  the  western  base  of  Tamalpais,  is 
an  ideal  landing  place.  A  broad 
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wagon  road  winds  around  the  shel- 
tered bluffs,  leading  to  Sausalito  and 
Forts  Baker  and  Barry,  ten  or  a  dozen 
miles  distant.  There  is  no  road  along 
this  rugged  Bolinas  Ridge,  and  only  a 
jackass-battery  could  reach  its  elon- 
gated summit  in  an  emergency.  Ac- 
cordingly, military  experts,  who  have 
investigated  the  topography  of  the 
Tamalpais  region  have  all  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  strategic  point 
should  be  prepared  for  adequate  de- 
fense, at  least  to  the  extent  of  con- 
structing suitable  roads  from  Mill  Val- 
ley and  Fairfax  on  the  Northwestern 
Pacific,  to  the  crest  of  this  command- 
ing ridge.  Culminating  at  a  point 
2,100  feet  above  the  curling  combers 
at  Willow  Camp,  this  Lookout  Moun- 
tain of  the  West  coast  offers  rare  posi- 
tions of  high  strategic  value.  I  have 
submitted  this  question  to  a  number 
of  prominent  officers  of  the  regular 
army,  and  all  have  agreed  that  the 
reservation  of  the  Tamalpais  region 
for  military  purposes  would  supple- 
ment our  coast  defense  to  an  invalu- 
able degree.  Therefore,  it  is  still  ad- 


vocated by  those  who  appreciate  the 
jointly  desirable  features  of  this  re- 
gion— its  scenic  attractions  and  stra- 
tegic importance — that  the  Federal 
government  should  acquire  its  upper 
ridges  as  a  supplementary  military 
reservation. 

Of  course,  it  is  right  here  that  the 
cost  of  purchasing  ten  thousand  acres 
or  more,  either  directly  from  the  own- 
ers, or,  according  to  the  award  of  con- 
demnation proceedings,  enters  into  the 
proposition  to  make  a  park  of  the 
Tamalpais  region.  Most  of  the  land 
which  has  been  contemplated  by  park- 
makers  as  being  more  necessary  to  the 
public  than  to  its  private  possessors  is 
rocky,  brushy  arid  fit  for  nothing  else 
but  a  game  preserve  or  a  watershed 
for  a  reservoir.  Other  portions  are  at 
present  devoted  to  a  limited  amount 
of  grazing.  The  various  blocks  of 
timber  land  are  scattered,  and  not 
valuable  enough  to  warrant  the  erec- 
tion of  saw-mills.  Therefore,  the  bulk 
of  this  untenanted  territory  has  a  com- 
mercial value  of  but  a  few  dollars  per 
acre;  and  so  most  of  the  park  propo- 


A  stream  in  the  Muir  Woods  on  one  of  the  flanks  of  Mt.  Tamalpais. 


The  Observatory  on  Mt.  Tamalpais. 


nents  believe  that  the  purchase  of  the 
Tamalpais  region  by  the  United  States 
government  is  well  warranted.  Others 
suggest  that  the  State  of  California 
should  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  to 
acquire  this  wilderness  area  at  a  fair 
valuation,  preserving  it  as  a  State  park 
solely  on  account  of  its  scenic  charm. 
But  thus  far  no  tentative  offer  to  buy 
or  sell  has  been  made.  The  owners 
are  making  no  effort  to  unload  their 
property  upon  the  public,  knowing  full 
well  that  its  value  is  gradually  en- 
hancing. With  constantly  improving 
transportation  facilities,  the  opening 
of  new  tracts  for  country  homes  con- 
tinues, with  the  resultant  restriction  of 


wild  and  free  life.  Most  of  the  Tam- 
alpais watershed  is  owned  by  a  few 
old  families,  whose  estates  have  been 
left  much  in  their  primitive  state,  due 
largely  to  a  prevalent  appreciation  of 
their  rare  and  virgin  beauty.  It  is 
generally  believed  by  thousands  who, 
tax-free  and  care-free,  roam  at  will 
over  these  principalities  of  primeval 
Nature  that  their  owners  are  more  than 
half  willing  to  turn  their  property  over 
to  the  public  at  a  reasonable  valuation. 
Their  taxes  are  ever-increasing,  but 
their  revenues  from  their  lands  are 
negligible  quantities.  In  fact,  their 
only  financial  inducement  in  retaining 
these  extensive  properties,  is  the  ulti- 


Sunrise  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  from  a  photo  taken  when  rolling 
banks  of  fog  covered  the  valleys  and  bay  waters. 


mate  partition  of  these  mountain  pas- 
tures and  trackless  jungles  into  sub- 
urban homesites.  Therefore,  those 
who  would  transform  these  highlands 
of  Mann  into  a  great  public  play- 
ground believe  that  the  time  is  ripen- 
ing for  such  a  change  of  tenure.  But 
the  people  of  this  State  at  large  have 
not  learned  enough  about  this  delight- 


ful Tamal-Land  to  enthuse  over  the 
investment  of  public  funds  in  such  a 
realm  of  recreation.  And  so,  a  sub- 
stitute measure  has  been  submitted  to 
our  law-makers. 

Assemblyman  Clark  and  Senator 
Owens  have  introduced  a  Bill  into  the 
present  session  of  the  Legislature,  au- 
thorizing the  setting  apart  of  a  special 
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One  of  a  number  of  shady  brooks  coming  down  through  the  ivoods  on  the 

flank  of  Mt.  Tamalpais. 


The  old  pioneer  sawmill,  Mill  Valley,  some    twelve    miles    north    of    San 

Francisco. 
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district  in  Marin  County  to  be  known 
as  "The  Mount  Tamalpais  Game 
Refuge."  Realizing  that  the  time  is 
not  ripe  for  the  permanent  acquisition 
of  the  Tamalpais  Park  project,  they 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
large  game  preserve  upon  the  moun- 
tain and  its  surrounding  hills  will  main- 
tain this  region  as  a  quasi-public  play- 
ground until  the  larger  plan  can  be  ac- 
complished. It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Clark-Owens  Bill  to  prohibit  the  hunt- 
ing of  game  animals  or  birds  within 
the  limits  of  the  Tamalpais  Game 
Refuge  at  any  season.  The  area  to  be 
inclosed  extends  northward  from  Man- 
zanita  Station  on  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Railway  past  the  towns  of 
Corte  Madera,  Larkspur  and  Ross  Val- 
ley to  San  Anselmo;  thence  north- 
westerly along  the  railroad  route  be- 
yond Camp  Taylor  to  the  Olema  Road. 
Turning  westerly  to  the  quaint  old 
village  of  Olema,  the  boundary  then 
dips  southerly  to  the  east  shore  of  the 
inner  bay  of  Bolinas.  Past  Willow 
Camp,  the  mouth  of  Steep  Ravine,  and 
Rocky  Point,  the  western  line  extends 
to  Tennessee  Cove,  four  miles  above 
Point  Bonita.  The  southern  boundary 
follows  the  wagon  road  through 
Tennessee  Valley  to  Manzanita  Sta- 
tion. This  tract  will  include  the  water- 
shed of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  the  Bolinas 
Ridge,  and  the  rugged  range  of  hills 
to  the  northward,  in  which  the  San 
Anselmo,  Lagunitas  and  Paper-Mill 
Creeks  take  their  rise.  About  six  or 
seven  miles  in  an  air  line  northwest- 
ward from  the  crest  of  Tamalpais  lies 
the  Carson  Ridge,  1750  feet  in  its  high- 
est elevation.  On  its  cool  northern 
slopes  are  splendid  forests,  shading 
the  tributaries  of  the  Big  Carson,  a 
beautiful  wild  stream,  brawling  over 
huge  mossy  boulders  with  musical 
cascades.  Graceful  maple  trees  can- 
opy its  margin,  their  glossy  foliage 
contrasting  with  the  tawny  shafts  of 
the  shaggy  evergreens.  In  the  fall, 
their  leaves  blaze  through  the  forest 
aisles,  or  plate  the  slaty  ledges  with 
gold.  June  is  full  of  rare  delights 
along  the  cascading  Carson.  Tiger- 


lilies  flaunt  their  carnival  pageantry 
beside  the  faint-traced  trail.  Azaleas 
hang  their  fragrant  clusters  across  the 
wildwood  path.  The  Little  Carson 
is  an  exquisite  counterpart  to  the 
larger  stream,  flowing  in  a  parallel 
direction  to  the  southward  of  Carson 
Ridge.  Both  of  these  brooks  flow 
through  an  unoccupied  wilderness, 
drained  by  the  lovely  Lagunitas.  Ex- 
quisite glades  alternate  with  the  tim- 
bered canyons,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
surviving  deer  are  often  to  be  seen. 
In  the  open  season  the  Carson  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  more  accessible 
slopes  of  Tamalpais  and  the  Bolinas 
Ridge,  are  alive  with  hunters.  Fre- 
quently the  whistle  of  a  stray  bullet 
comes  to  the  startled  ear  of  the  holi- 
day roamer,  and  it  is  indeed  a  marvel 
that  more  lives  have  not  been  lost 
through  the  carelessness  of  would-be 
deer-slayers.  One  of  the  most  charm- 
ing delights  of  the  little  wilderness 
of  Tamalpais  is  the  occasional  sight 
of  a  bounding  deer  in  one  of  these 
upland  parks,  which  Nature  seems  to 
have  made  for  them.  Only  a  few  sur- 
vivors are  left  now,  and  the  time 
has  come  when  the  pot-hunter  and  his 
kin  will  have  to  seek  pastures  new. 
On  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  this  bill  has 
been  presented  to  the  legislature,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  for 
countless  thousands  of  city  dwellers 
to  wander  at  will  over  this  grand  old 
mountainside,  free  from  restraint  or 
risk  of  accidental  shooting.  A  board 
of  managers,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, will  be  empowered  to  accept 
donations  of  land  or  leaseholds  from 
the  owners  of  the  present  game  pre- 
serves. The  managers  will  employ 
wardens  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  afford  harmless  animals  and  birds  a 
safe  asylum  in  this  region.  And  so, 
the  lovers  of  Tamalpais  believe  that  at 
the  second  sitting  of  the  bifurcated 
legislature  of  California  the  Tamal- 
pais Game  Refuge  will  be  established 
by  law.  All  the  people  of  the  State 
will  benefit  by  this  measure,  and  no 


A  type  of  the  big  redwood  trees,  Muir  Woods. 


John  Muir,  Nature  lover,  after  whom  Muir  Woods  was  named. 


burden  of  expense  will  be  saddled 
upon  the  tax-payers  of  California  for 
the  benefit  of  any  one  district.  Mount 
Tamalpais,  Muir  Woods  and  the  wil- 
derness of  the  Marin  Hills  will  be- 
come more  and  more  the  star  scenic 


attraction  of  the  Coast  Range.  This 
great  public  playground  will  be  free 
for  every  comer,  and  no  .visitor  to 
San  Francisco  will  find  his  trip  com- 
plete without  crowning  it  by  a  climb 
or  a  ride  to  the  top  of  Tamalpais. 


Female  of  a  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 
(Highly  magnified.) 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  found  a 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in 
your  fancy  fruit  basket? 

Very  likely  you  never 
have.  Every  fruit  grower  in  Califor- 
nia hopes  that  you  never  will. 

And  if  you  have  not  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  insignificant  little 
pest  it  is  only  because  the  State  of 
California  maintains  a  force  of  trained 
men  in  San  Francisco  to  inspect  every 
fruit,  every  vegetable,  and  every 
flower  that  comes  into  this  city  from 
foreign  ground.  Their  examination  of 
these  horticultural  imports  for  traces 
of  the  dreaded  fly  is  as  thorough  as 
the  customs  inspector's  search  of  the 
suspicious  looking  passenger's  bag- 
gage for  smuggled  trinkets.  When  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  tropical  bug  is 
detected,  the  fruit,  the  flower  or  the 
vegetable,  as  it  may  be,  is  seized 
without  a  moment's  notice  and 
promptly  destroyed. 

Not  alone  is  San  Francisco  the 
scene  of  this  continuous  scrutiny,  but 
in  every  county  of  the  State,  besides 
every  port  where  steamers  land,  gov- 
ernment parents  are  ever  on  the  alert 


to  inspect  the  fruits  and  other  horti- 
cultural products  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing on  California  soil  of  even  one  little 
fruit  fly  or  its  eggs. 

One  tiny  brown  fly,  half  the  size 
of  the  every-day  house  fly,  does  not 
look  particularly  dangerous.  In  fact, 
one  is  very  apt  to  buzz  by  you  un- 
noticed. Yet  if  these  little  flies  should 
succeed  in  eluding  the  quarantine  offi- 
cers, and  paying  us  a  visit,  every 
State  in  the  Union  would  close  its 
doors  to  the  70,000  carloads  of  fruit 
that  roll  out  of  California  each  year. 

That  is  why  the  State  maintains  a 
corps  of  bacteriologists  to  inspect 
every  bundle  of  fruit,  flowers  and 
vegetables  that  come  into  the  State 
by  railroad,  steamer,  express  or  mail. 

Yet  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  the 
most  dreaded  of  all  fruit  pests,  is  not 
the  only  insect  for  which  the  inspec- 
tors search.  It  has  scores  of  relatives 
that  are  equally  unwelcome  in  the 
State,  and  there  are  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  other  pests,  common  in 
various  parts  of  America,  Europe  and 
Asia,  that  must  not  be  brought  into 
California.  Even  various  parts  of  the 
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Quarantine     inspectors     boarding     a 
steamer  in  the  bay,  on  their  quest 
of  searching  for  infected  hor- 
ticultural products. 

United  States  are  infested  with  fruit 
pests,  and  the  products  thus  infected 
are  likewise  barred  from  the  State. 

California  has  fruit  flies  of  her  own 
to  worry  about.  The  advent  of  new 
ones  is  the  constant  worry  of  the  fruit 
growers.  Consequently  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  horticultural 
quarantine  service  is  considered  a 
necessity. 

Probably  no  branch  of  the  State 
government  demands  greater  authority 
than  the  quarantine  bureau.  Every 
importing  company,  commission  mer- 
chants, the  railroads,  steamship  lines, 
ships'  crews,  even  those  employed  in 
handling  Uncle  Sam's  mail  and  par- 
cel post,  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Cali- 
fornia quarantine  officer,  and  play 
their  parts  in  guarding  the  State  from 
outside  fruit  pests. 


Statutes  are  behind  the  quarantine 
officer  in  the  performance  of  his  ar- 
duous duties.  The  State  legislature, 
with  a  full  realization  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  work,  has  given  the  quar- 
antine bureau  full  power,  first,  to  for- 
bid the  landing  or  distribution  of  all 
horticultural  products  until  they  have 
been  examined  and  found  free  of  for- 
bidden pests,  then  to  destroy  infested 
imports.  Still  the  law  goes  further 
and  provides  ample  punishment  for 
those  who  would  step  in  the  way  of 
the  quarantine  officers  and  disobey  the 
laws. 

To  execute  these  powers,  ships  must 
be  boarded  at  sea,  baggage  of  passen- 
gers must  be  examined,  fruit  and  flow- 
ers must  be  scrutinized,  even  packages 
of  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers  ar- 
riving by  express  or  other  agencies 
must  be  held  from  delivery  until  they 
pass  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  State  in- 
spectors. 

Trained  by  years  of  experience  and 
study,  the  State  quarantine  officers 
can  detect  at  a  moment's  notice  the 
presence  of  fruit  flies  or  their  larvae. 
If  the  imported  product  is  found  to  be 
infected  with  a  pest  not  already  in 
California  it  is  destroyed.  Boiling  in 
steam  is  the  common  means  of  de- 
struction. Only  in  a  few  cases  where 
pests  can  be  killed  without  damage  to 
the  product,  is  fumigation  resorted  to. 

Legislative  enactment  in  California 
has  put  a  ban  on  large  varieties  of 
fruits  and  plants  grown  in  foreign 
lands  that  are  known  to  be  the  com- 
mon prey  of  the  Mediterranean  fly, 
and  its  most  dangerous  relatives.  Such 
products  are  barred  from  California. 
Those  who  bring  them  here  are  not 
even  given  an  opportunity  to  return 
them.  Destruction  takes  place  imme- 
diately, for  the  State  cannot  take  the 
risk  of  allowing  such  products  here 
even  long  enough  to  be  inspected. 

Of  all  the  horticultural  products 
brought  into  California  by  steamer 
those  most  commonly  infested  with 
the  Mediterranean  fly  are  the  fruits, 
vegetables  and  flowers  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 
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Time  was  when  tourists,  returning  to 
the  State  from  the  Islands  delighted 
in  filling  their  trunks  with  mangoes, 
grape  fruit,  alligator  pears,  and  the 
dozens  of  other  fruits  that  grow  to 
perfection  in  the  tropics.  But  those 
days  have  passed,  and  the  tourist 
coming  to  California  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  with  an  assortment  of 
tropical  fruits  and  plants  as  memen- 
toes of  his  voyage,  suffers  the  chagrin 
of  having  his  treasures  unceremoni- 
ously confiscated  aboard  the  steamer 
before  he  lands  and  rudely  destroyed. 
The  forbidden  Hawaiian  products  are 
strawberry  guavas,  alligator  pears, 
mangoes,  guavas,  oranges,  Chinese 
plums,  papaya,  Chinese  ink  berry, 
kamani  seeds,  prickly  pear,  loquat, 
persimmons,  kumquat,  eugenia,  mock 
orange,  damson  plums,  carambolas, 
string  beans,  peach,  Chinese  orange, 
green  peppers,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
grapes,  squash,  figs,  rose  apple,  star 
apple,  mountain  apple,  coffee  berries, 
wild  guava,  grape  fruit,  natal  plum, 
limes  and  melons.  There  are  no  ques- 
tions asked.  These  fruits  and  flowers 
are  not  even  examined.  California 
has  placed  her  official  embargo  on 
these  thirty-five  Hawaiian  products. 
They  simply  cannot  be  brought  ashore, 
for  they  are  considered  the  common 
prey  of  the  dreaded  Mediterranean  fly. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  explained  that 
the  female  of  the  fly  place  their  eggs 
within  the  meat  of  the  fruit  in  such 
a  way  that  the  skin  does  not  show  that 
it  has  been  penetrated,  thus  making 
detection  from  the  outside  practically 
impossible  to  all  but  the  skilled  in- 
spector. The  female  of  the  fly  is 
equipped  with  an  ovipositor  which  is 
projected  into  the  fruit,  and  through 
this  the  eggs  are  laid.  They  develop 
inside  the  fruit  until  they  become  full- 
grown  flies. 

In  such  quantities  are  the  eggs 
sometimes  placed  in  tropical  fruits 
that  128  flies  have  been  known  to 
breed  from  one  fig. 

In  Mexico  and  Central  America 
thrives  another  specie  of  fruit  fly,  and 
so  prevalent  is  it  in  those  parts  that 


Searching  a  passenger's  baggage  for 

horticultural  products  barred 

from  California. 

the  fruit  importations  from  there  are 
denied  landing  in  California,  just  as 
the  Hawaiian  products  are  barred. 
There  are  seven  quarantined  products 
from  this  section.  They  are  oranges, 
sweet  limes,  mangoes,  achras  sapotes, 
peaches,  guavas  and  plums. 

San  Francisco,  the  largest  port  of 
entry  of  California,  is,  in  consequence, 
the  one  at  which  the  quarantine  de- 
partment must  concentrate  its  efforts. 
Here  steamers  which  must  be  searched 
arrive  almost  each  day,  railroads,  ex- 
press companies  and  the  mails  daily 
bring  into  the  city  large  quantities  of 
horticultural  products  which  must  be 
examined  before  they  can  be  delivered 
to  the  consignees. 

Verily,  San  Francisco  provides  work 
aplenty  for  the  quarantine  division, 
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and  the  varied  duties  that  confront  the 
inspectors  at  this  port  are  well  illus- 
trative of  the  actual  work  performed 
by  this  unostentatious  yet  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

Of  the  ocean  liners  that  land  at  San 
Francisco,  all  share  the  scrutiny  of  the 
quarantine  officers.  Vessels  plying  be- 
tween here  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
are  boarded  by  inspectors  just  after 
they  have  passed  through  the  Golden 
Gate.  Trans-Pacific  liners  are  met  at 


A  mango  infected  with  the  larvae  of 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 

the  dock  by  inspectors,  and  all  horti- 
cultural products  which  passengers 
may  have  with  them  are  examined  be- 
fore they  can  be  taken  from  the  wharf. 
As  soon  as  a  steamer  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  drops  anchor  in  the 
"stream"  after  passing  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  the  "bug  men,"  as  the 
quarantine  inspectors  are  dubbed  in 
shipping  circles,  accompany  the  Fed- 
eral doctors  in  a  revenue  cutter  and 
board  the  arriving  steamer. 


Once  aboard  the  vessel,  the  inspec- 
tors are  furnished  with  a  manifest 
showing  what  horticultural  products 
are  included  in  the  cargo.  These  are 
examined  before  they  can  be  landed, 
but  the  attention  of  the  officers  is 
directed  first'  of  all  to  the  baggage  of 
passengers. 

The  passengers  already  have 
agreed,  on  purchasing  their  tickets 
from  the  steamship  company,  to  per- 
mit an  inspection  of  their  luggage — 
hand  baggage  and  all — by  the  State 
officers.  So  while  the  steamer  is 
speeding  through  the  lower  bay  to  the 
dock,  the  passengers  in  turn  open  their 
baggage  and  stand  by  while  the  in- 
spectors look  for  flowers,  plants,  bulbs, 
fruits  or  anything  that  may  be  in- 
fected with  fruit  flies. 

If  any  of  the  fruits  or  flowers  of  the 
Islands  that  are  barred  from  here 
should  be  found,  their  lease  of  life  is 
short.  They  are  confiscated  without 
even  an  examination,  and  boiled  in 
the  steam  of  the  vessel's  engines,  for 
that  is  a  quick  and  effective  means  of 
destruction.  Products  that  are  not  on 
the  tabooed  list  are  examined,  and  on 
their  condition  rests  the  inspectors'  de- 
cision as  to  whether  they  may  be 
brought  ashore. 

Liners  plying  between  here  and  the 
Orient  are  met  at  the  dock  by  the  State 
officers,  where  all  horticultural  pro- 
ducts in  the  possession  of  passen- 
gers undergoes  the  same  scrutiny  be- 
fore it  is  permitted  to  be  taken  from 
the  dock.  Boarding  of  the  trans- 
Pacific  vessels  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary, as  the  customs  officers  meet 
these  steamers  in  the  bay  and  prevent 
baggage  being  brought  ashore. 

Once  they  are  docked,  baggage  is 
searched  on  the  wharf  by  the  customs 
men,  and  as  soon  as  horticultural  pro- 
ducts are  found  among  the  possessions 
of  passengers,  they  are  turned  over 
to  the  quarantine  officers. 

Though  hundreds  of  steamers  must 
be  searched  each  year,  they  are  not 
the  only  carriers  of  horticultural  pro- 
ducts that  call  for  the  inspectors'  at- 
tention. There  are  the  railroads,  the 
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express  companies  and  the  United 
States  mail.  Products  arriving  by 
these  carriers  must  be  examined  and 
passed  upon  as  carefully  as  those  ar- 
riving on  the  steamers. 

Thanks  to  State  statutes,  which  re- 
quire co-operation  in  keeping  the 
dreaded  pests  out  of  California,  the 
work  of  the  quarantine  bureau  in 
guarding  all  of  these  avenues  of  im- 
portation is  greatly  facilitated.  Rail- 
roads and  express  companies  are  re- 
quired to  notify  the  officers  of  the 


the  bureau  when  shipments  from  out- 
side the  State  arrive  at  a  post  office. 

Importers  and  commission  mer- 
chants receiving  vegetables,  fruit  or 
flowers  from  outside  the  State  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  notify  the  nearest 
quarantine  officer  at  once  of  the  arri- 
val, and  must  hold  the  importations 
until  they  have  been  passed  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  officers. 

For  failure  to  heed  the  requirements 
of  the  law  governing  the  inspection  of 
imports,  the  laws  of  California  pre- 


Quarantine  inspectors  searching  cargo  in  dock  before  permitting  its  removal 

by  the  owners. 


bureau,  not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but 
throughout  the  State,  when  shipments 
of  horticultural  products  arrive  from 
any  point  outside  the  State.  Such 
shipments  must  be  inspected  before 
they  can  be  forwarded  to  consignees. 
If  they  are  found  infected  with  fruit 
flies,  they  share  the  same  fate  as  all 
other  infected  imports. 

Even  the  United  States  government, 
through  the  parcel  post,  plays  a  part 
in  the  routine  by  notifying  officers  of 


scribe  a  maximum  fine  of  $500  or  six 
months'  imprisonment  or  even  both. 
Yet  these  punishments  have  seldom 
been  imposed.  Even  arrests  for  viola- 
tions of  the  law  are  rare,  for  there  is  a 
general  disposition  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  to  co-operate  with  Califor- 
nia in  enforcing  the  regulations. 

The  people  do  not  want  fruit  pests  in 
California,  and  they  are  willing  to  do 
their  part  in  protecting  the  fruit  in- 
dustry of  the  Golden  State. 


A 


By  Arthur  Inkersley 


THE  wonderful  mountain  re- 
gion known  as  Tirol  contains 
many  picturesque  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  but  few 
more  interesting  than  Brixen,  for  nine 
centuries  the  capital  of  a  spiritual 
principality  that  was  suppressed  in 
1803.  During  all  those  centuries  the 
Prince-Bishop  of  Brixen  was  a  tem- 
poral sovereign,  and  he  is  still  a  peer 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Austria.  Brixen 
celebrated  the  one  thousandth  anni- 
versary of  its  civic  existence  five  years 
ago.  It  is  known  not  only  for  its  his- 
torical associations,  but  also  for  the 
water-cure  established  by  its  Mayor, 
Dr.  von  Guggenberg,  who  was  de- 
scribed by  the  famous  Kneipp  as  his 
best  disciple.  The  doctor  is  no  mere 
faddist,  but  a  skillful  physician.  As 
Mayor  of  Brixen  he  is  responsible  for 
the  reorganization  of  its  drainage  and 
water  supply,  which  are  excellent.  His 
hydropathic  establishment  is  crowded 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  seasons, 
among  the  patients  being  members  of 
the  imperial  family  of  Austria,  distin- 
guished statesmen,  diplomatists,  and 
persons  of  the  highest  society  of 
Vienna,  Buda-Pesth,  Prague,  and  other 
cities  of  Austria-Hungary.  There  is 
also  a  sprinkling  of  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans among  those  who  come  to 
Brixen  for  the  "cure;"  but  not 'many 
Americans  have  discovered  this  haven 
of  rest  and  health. 

The  Kneipp  cure,  as  practiced  at 
Brixen,  consists  of  the  scientific  use 
of  cold  baths,  douches,  etc.,  adminis- 
tered in  the  Kur-haus,  of  walking  bare- 
footed over  meadows  before  the  dew 
is  dry,  taking  sun-baths,  exercising  in 
the  open  air  and  dieting  carefully.  Its 
effects  are  remarkable.  The  pale  be- 
come rosy,  delicate  boys  and  girls  ac- 
quire robust  health,  nervous  and  diges- 
tive maladies  are  banished.  The  clear, 


pure  air  of  Brixen,  free  from  wind, 
dust  and  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, contributes  largely  to  the  cure, 
which  is  aided  by  the  simple,  health- 
ful life  led  by  the  patients. 

The  most  remarkable  cure,  and  the 
one  that  produced  results  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  Tirol,  was  that  of 
Baroness  Irma  Apor.  A  young,  beau- 
tiful and  talented  woman,  she  was 
stricken  with  a  malady  of  the  spine, 
and  lay  for  sixteen  years  on  a  bed  of 
suffering.  The  best  physicians  of  Eu- 
rope tried  vainly  to  restore  her  to 
health,  and  as  a  last  resource,  the 
Baroness  Apor  came  to  Brixen,  mak- 
ing a  vow  that,  if  she  recovered  her 
strength  she  would  never  leave  Tirol, 
but  would  devote  the  rest  of  her  life 
and  fortune  to  the  welfare  of  the  Tiro- 
lese.  As  by  a  miracle  she  rose  from 
her  bed  entirely  well.  She  is  now 
graceful,  straight  as  an  arrow  and  full 
of  energy.  Her  vow  has  been  kept 
faithfully.  As  evidences  of  her  grati- 
tude to  Providence,  she  has  built  in 
Franzensfeste  (a  town  distant  a  few 
miles  from  Brixen)  a  handsome  stone 
church,  a  school  building  adjacent 
thereto,  an  orphanage  and  a  theatre 
for  the  peasants;  while  in  the  village 
of  Girlan,  a  Home  for  Incurables,  in 
which  one  hundred  and  thirty  patients 
are  cared  for,  has  been  established 
and  maintained  by  her  indomitable 
efforts.  Though  Franzensfeste  is  a 
town  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  rail- 
road employees  and  can  offer  no  at- 
tractions in  itself  to  a  woman  of  rank 
and  wealth,  the  Baroness,  like  a  mod- 
ern saint,  lives  there  in  the  midst  of 
her  poor,  directing,  superintending 
and  ever  widening  the  scope  of  her 
many  charitable  enterprises. 

One  afternoon  during  our  stay  in 
Brixen,  we  drove  over  to  Franzens- 
feste, and  paid  a  most  interesting  visit 


Schloss  Trostburg,  the  Stamm-Schloss  of  the   Wolkensteins  and    home    of 
Count  Oswald  von  Wolkenstein. 


to  this  charming  woman,  to  whom  we 
were  presented  by  friends.  Her  man- 
ners are  those  of  a  great  court  lady, 
while  her  mode  of  life  is  that  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity.  With  the  simplicity 
and  frankness  that  characterize  the 
well-born,  she  enthusiastically  showed 
us  her  machine  for  printing  in  the 


Brail  system  books  for  the  blind,  her 
knitting  machine,  with  which  she 
makes  most  skillfully  complete  outfits 
of  woolen  clothing  for  the  needy,  and 
a  pile  of  warm  garments  produced 
within  the  past  few  days  by  her  busy 
hands. 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  to 
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Brixen  during  the  summer  of  1911 
were  the  Archduchess  Maria  Josefa, 
sister  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and 
mother  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
Austrian  crown,  and  her  second  son, 
the  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  spent 
five  weeks  there. 

About  a  mile  above  Brixen  there 
stands  on  the  mountain  side  a  medie- 
val castle,  with  turrets  at  the  corners 
and  a  great  square  tower  in  the  center : 
the  red-tiled  roofs  contrasting  with  the 
green  of  the  surrounding  trees.  This 
is  Schloss  Pallaus,  the  residence  of 
Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schonberg. 
Baron  von  Schonberg  is  a  chamberlain 
to  H.  H.  the  Pope,  and  represents  the 
King  of  Saxony  at  the  Vatican.  The 
Baroness  was  Elizabeth  Ward,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Samuel  G.  Ward  of  Bos- 
ton and  Washington.  The  king  and 
royal  family  of  Saxony  have  spent 
several  summers  at  Seis,  a  village 
romantically  situated  above  Brixen  in 
that  remarkable  region  known  as  the 
Dolomites.  While  at  Seis  they  pay  a 
visit  each  year  to  Schloss  Pallaus. 
The  Schloss  has  square  towers  at  each 
corner  of  the  encircling  wall,  and  is 
still  surrounded  by  the  ancient  moat, 
entrance  to  the  courtyard  being  gained 
by  a  drawbridge  leading  to  the  gate- 
tower.  The  rooms  in  the  Schloss, 
where  we  had  tea  one  afternoon,  are 
spacious,  and  have  been  restored  in 
excellent  taste.  They  contain  excel- 
lent old  Tirolese  wood  carvings. 

A  little  higher  than  Schloss  Pallaus 
is  another  very  interesting  castle — 
Schloss  Ratzotz.  This  was  originally 
a  small  fortified  post  built  by  the 
Wolkensteins,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful feudal  families  of  Tirol,  in  the  13th 
century,  but  enlarged  later.  It  is  so 
buried  in  the  woods  as  to  be  almost  in- 
visible. The  Wolkensteins  are  de- 
scendants of  Oswald  von  Wolkenstein, 
whose  sweet  songs  and  deeds  of 
prowess  made  him  famous  throughout 
Tirol  many  centuries  ago.  In  wander- 
ing about  Tirol,  one  constantly  comes 
upon  evidences  of  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  the  Wolkenstein  family, 
the  present  head  of  which  is  Count  Os- 


wald von  Wolkenstein,  whose  ances- 
tral home  is  the  splendid  old  Schloss 
Trostburg,  to  the  south  of  Brixen.  It  is 
the  Stamm-Schloss,  and  stands  in  a 
most  picturesque  and  commanding  po- 
sition, surrounded  by  dense  woods.  In 
the  level  valley  in  which  the  busy 
town  of  Bozen,  distant  about  twenty 
miles,  from  Brixen  stands,  is  a  sturdy 
Schloss,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  of 
the  four  corners,  that  was  once  a  Wol- 
kenstein stronghold.  At  Klausen,  be- 
tween Bozen  and  Brixen,  where  the 
valley  of  the  river  Eisak  narrows  to 
an  easily  defensible  defile,  is  a  hand- 
some square  stone  house  that  was  for- 
merly a  town  residence  of  the  same 
family.  Count  Ernest  Wolkenstein, 
heir  to  the  estates  of  another  branch  of 
the  family,  lives  at  Schloss  Wildstein. 
As  we  have  frequently  been  guests  in 
the  same  house  as  Count  Ernest  Wol- 
kenstein, who  is  well  known  in  New- 
port and  New  York,  we  were  much  in- 
terested in  Schloss  Ratzotz,  which, 
while  by  no  means  so  imposing  as 
Trostburg,  is  still  quite  spacious  and 
picturesque.  Sometime  during  the  last 
century,  Schloss  Ratzotz  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Wolkensteins,  and  for 
awhile  was  occupied  by  peasant  farm- 
ers, who  lived  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
castle,  and  used  some  of  the  rooms 
opening  on  to  the  courtyard  as  stables 
and  cowsheds.  Then  Baron  and 
Baroness  von  Schonberg  bought  it,  and 
put  it  into  habitable  condition.  After 
being  rented  to  various  persons  for 
short  periods,  it  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  MacNutt, 
who  had  been  spending  the  summers 
near  Brixen  for  some  years.  They 
have  thoroughly  restored  it,  decorating 
it  inside  and  out  with  excellent  taste, 
putting  on  a  new  roof,  building  a  pri- 
vate chapel,  laying  out  beautiful  gar- 
dens (terraced  on  account  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  hillside),  constructing 
fountains,  equipping  the  interior  with 
a  steam  heating  apparatus,  hot  and 
cold  water,  bath  rooms  and  other  mod- 
ern conveniences. 

Francis  Augustus   MacNutt     is     a 
native  of  Indiana,  who  was  educated  at 


"The  Dolomites"  near  Groden. 


Harvard  and  was  for  some  time  in 
the  United  States  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at 
Constantinople,  Charge  d'Affaires  in 
Madrid,  and  in  other  positions.  Mrs. 
MacNutt  was  Miss  Margaret  Ogden,  a 
granddaughter  of  Clement  C.  Moore, 
the  scholar,  poet  and  musician,  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  "  Twas  the 
Night  Before  Christmas"  and  "Lines 
Written  After  a  Snowstorm."  The 
first  named  poem  was  composed  one 
afternoon  while  Mr.  Moore  was  driv- 
ing home  from  New  York  City,  and 
was  published  anonymously  in  the 
Troy  Sentinel  of  December  23,  1823.  It 
drew  enthusiastic  praise  both  from 
grown-up  people  and  children,  and  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every 
tongue.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
the  Christmas  nuts  had  its  origin  on 
the  hills  just  above  Ratzotz,  the  home 
of  the  poet's  granddaughter.  The  le- 
gend runs  as  follows :  Two  of  St.  Ur- 
sula's eleven  virgins,  on  returning 
from  the  Holy  Land,  settled  down  in 
the  hamlet  of  St.  Andres  and  were  re- 


duced to  extreme  poverty,  their  only 
sustenance  being  the  herbs  and  nuts 
they  gathered  in  the  woods.  St. 
Nicholas,  passing  that  way  one  Christ- 
mas eve,  met  the  virgins  gathering 
chestnuts  in  the  forest.  He  knew 
their  piety,  and  when  the  women  re- 
turned to  their  hermitage  and  opened 
the  bag  the  nuts  were  found  changed 
into  gold  pieces.  This  was  the  source 
of  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  reward- 
ing good  people  with  presents  and  ori- 
ginated the  custom  of  decorating 
Christmas  trees  with  gilded  and  sil- 
vered nuts. 

To  return  to  Schloss  Ratzotz:  The 
private  chapel  can  be  entered  from  the 
outside  or  from  the  yellow  drawing- 
room  of  the  Schloss.  Its  stained  glass 
window  is  copied  from  the  famous  fig- 
ure of  St.  Francis  by  Alonso  Cano  in 
the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  To- 
ledo in  Spain.  The  drawing-rooms 
contain  many  handsome  vases  and 
other  works  of  art  that  were  in  the 
Pamphili-Doria  Palazzo  in  Rome, 
where  the  MacNutts  lived  while  Mr. 
MacNutt  was  Chamberlain  to  the 
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Pope.  The  principal  window  of  the 
small  drawing-room  opens  on  a  gallery 
which  commands  fine  views  of  the 
gardens,  of  the  city  and  cathedral  of 
Brixen,  of  upland  pastures  dotted  with 
farm  houses  and  churches,  of  snow- 
capped mountains  and  glaciers  tower- 
ing above  all.  Along  the  river  Eisak, 
now  on  one  bank  and  now  on  the  other, 
runs  the  railroad,  but  it  is  so  dwarfed 
by  the  greatness  of  its  environment 
that  it  is  scarcely  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  landscape. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  rooms  in 
the  Schloss  is  the  library,  where  Fran- 
cis MacNutt,  who  is  a  scholar,  his- 
torian, antiquarian  and  playwright, 
spends  much  of  his  time.  Here  hang 
several  notable  portraits,  among  them 
being  one  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  by 
Murillo.  This  formerly  belonged  to 
Maximilian,  the  ill-fated  Emperor  of 
Mexico,  and  was  presented  to  Mr. 
MacNutt  by  his  tutor,  the  Abbe  Fis- 
cher, who  was  Secretary  to  the  Em- 
peror. Another  portrait  is  of  Anne 
Carter  of  Shirley,  the  mother  of  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee.  This  shows  a 
pretty  girl  dressed  in  a  blue  frock  in 
the  Old  Colonial  style,  and  wearing 
a  miniature  of  General  Washington,  on 
the  frame  of  which  is  inscribed  "From 
Washington  to  his  beloved  Anne." 
There  are  also  portraits  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent X  and  his  famous  sister-in-law, 
Donna  Olympia,  Princess  of  Valmon- 
tone.  The  two  last-named  portraits 
adorned  Mr.  MacNutt's  study  in  the 
Pamphilos  Doria  Palace.  In  a  corner 
is  a  marble  bust  of  General  Washing- 
ton; while  the  books  on  the  shelves 
deal  almost  exclusively  with  Ameri- 
can history.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
room  is  distinctly  American,  and  one 
feels  that  its  owner,  though  he  has 
lived  many  years  in  Europe  and  speaks 
four  European  languages  besides  Eng- 
lish, is  still  an  American  at  heart, 
clinging  tenaciously  to  his  American 
associations. 

Mr.  MacNutt  is  a  brilliant  and  in- 
dustrious writer,  having  published  a 
translation  in  two  volumes  of  the  "Let- 
ters of  Relation  of  Cortes  to  the  Em- 


peror Charles  V;"  a  volume  entitled 
"Fernando  Cortes  and  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,"  which  forms  one  of  the 
"Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series;  and  a 
"Life  of  Bartholomew  Las  Casas." 
During  the  past  summer  he  has  been 
engaged  upon  an  English  edition  of 
the  old  Latin  Chronicle  of  Peter,  Mar- 
tyr of  Anghera,  known  as  the  Decades 
of  Peter  Martyr.  The  book  will  be 
published  in  New  York  next  winter. 

Many  distinguished  persons  are 
found  among  the  visitors  to  Schloss 
Ratzotz.  Mr.  MacNutt  has  lived  un- 
der most  favorable  conditions  in  many 
of  the  famous  cities  of  the  world,  and 
knows  notable  people  almost  every- 
where. The  guest-book  contains  the 
autographs  of  royalties,  bishops  and 
prelates  of  the .  church,  diplomatists 
and  men  of  note.  Among  American 
names  are  those  of  Dudley  Foulke, 
William  G.  McAdoo,  Mrs.  Seth  Bar- 
ton French,  and  Miss  Amy  Townsend. 
The  list  of  European  visitors  includes 
the  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  played 
golf-croquet  on  the  lawn  at  Ratzotz, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
modern  English  game  that,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Miramar,  near  Trieste,  he  in- 
troduced it  there. 

Mrs.  MacNutt  is  a  charming  hostess, 
and  during  her  stay  in  Tirol  each  year 
holds  informal  receptions  every  Sun- 
day afternoon.  At  one  of  the  recep- 
tions my  wife  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  H.  S.  H.  the  Princess  Odes- 
calchi  d'Orsay,  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  dandy  Comte  d'Orsay,  and 
widow  of  a  great  Hungarian  noble; 
Princess  Melanie  Zichy-Metternich,  a 
daughter  of  the  great  Chancellor  who 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  downfall 
of  that  scourge  of  Europe,  Napoleon; 
the  Countess  Dessewffy,  Count  and 
Countess  Oswald  von  Wolkenstein; 
Count  Ledochowski  and  his  brother, 
Monsignor  Ledochowski,  Canon  of 
Olmutz;  Count  and  Countess  Hom- 
pesch  (Count  Hompesch  was  Austrian 
Embassador  to  Great  Britain),  Baron 
and  Baroness  von  Schonberg,  and 
Baroness  Kuhn,  wife  of  the  Austrian 
Minister  at  King  Manuel's  court. 
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He  That  Restr aineth 


JVy  Virginia  I,,  DonsaU 


IT  WAS  a  strait-laced,,  deeply 
moral  community,  that  took  life 
seriously  at  all  times,  but  every 
summer,  when  the  crops  were 
laid  by,  and  temporal  matters  in  such 
shape  that  it  could  take  time  for  spiri- 
tual things,  it  had  religious  revivals 
when  it  brushed  off  the  dust  from  its 
conscience  and  aired  and  sunned  its 
morals,  and  set  its  soul  in  order  gen- 
erally. 

At  one  of  these  meetings  the  neigh- 
bors noticed  with  growing  surprise  the 
interest  shown  by  Lemuel  Gale's  wife, 
Elizabeth — something  she  had  never 
done  before  in  all  the  twenty  years 
she  had  lived  in  their  midst. 

At  that  time,  no  woman  in  all  the 
community  was  more  respected,  liked 
and  looked  up  to  than  Elizabeth  Gale, 
but  it  had  not  always  been  so,  and 
she  had  never  seemed  exactly  one  of 
them,  though  if  you  had  asked  why,  no 
one  could  have  answered  satisfactorily. 
For  one  thing,  she  was  a  total  outsider, 
Lemuel  having  married  her  "way  off 
somewhere,"  and  brought  her  among 
them  suddenly  and  unannounced,  and 
her  dress,  manners  and  appearance  had 
been  so  different  from  their  estab- 
lished standards  that  they  did  not  take 
to  her  at  all,  but  regarded  her  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion  as  an  alien  and 
a  mystery. 

She  was  so  young  then,  so  pretty, 
so  gay,  so  worldly,  so  culpably  attrac- 
tive to  the  wandering  masculine  eye, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  women  soon  marooned  her  in  a  sea 
of  disapproval.  Especially  after  the 
affair  of  young  Joe  Bailey!  Joe  had 
lost  his  head  about  her  so  entirely  and 
thrown  prudence  and  discretion  to 


the  winds  so  utterly  that  they  turned 
him  out  of  the  church,  and  would  have 
done  the  same  with  her,  only  she  was 
then  not  in  it.  It  was  a  disrupting, 
unprecedented  scandal  that  stirred  the 
very  depths  of  the  outraged  com- 
munity. 

But  through  all  and  everything, 
Lemuel  had  defended  her  and  stood 
up  for  her,  with  an  unswerving  faith 
and  devotion  that  in  time  had  its  effect 
in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  sus- 
picion and  prejudice.  And  as  time 
passed  on,  even  the  most  biased  had 
to  admit  that  Elizabeth  had  changed. 
They  saw  that  she  honestly  tried  to 
conform  to  their  crude  and  narrow 
ideals.  She  put  aside  her  dainty  ways 
with  her  dainty  apparel.  She  sat  at 
their  feet  and  learned  their  hard  and 
meagre  economies.  She  served  her 
husband  and  her  children  faithfully, 
and  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household.  And  more  than  all,  where- 
ever  there  was  sickness  or  sorrow  or 
trouble  in  any  form,  there  was  always 
her  willing  hand,  her  ready  counsel, 
her  unfailing  sympathy.  And  the 
past  was  lived  down,  wiped  out,  and 
forgotten. 

Even  Joe  Bailey  had  long  since  been 
forgiven  and  taken  back  into  the  fold. 
He  had  married  satisfactorily  and  set- 
tled down  into  an  exemplary  husband, 
father  and  church  member,  and  if 
any  remembered  the  days  of  his  trans- 
gression, the  recollection  was  nebu- 
lous, and  free  from  reproach.  Eliza- 
beth had  also  long  been  a  member,  and 
a  good  one  according  to  the  rule,. but 
she  had  never  shown  any  particular 
interest  in  revival  times,  never  seemed 
to  feel  the  need  of  being  shaken  up 
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and  enthused  and  revived  like  all  the 
others;  so,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
there  was  surprise  when  at  last,  after 
so  many  years  of  quiet,  patient  serv- 
ing she  should  rouse  into  troubled 
activity.  It  was  as  if  the  calm  sur- 
face of  a  still,  land-locked  lake  should 
suddenly  break  up  into  heaving  swells. 
Through  every  service  she  sat  with 
troubled  eyes  fixed  upon  the  preach- 
er's face  in  absorbed  attention,  as  if 
weighing  every  word  he  uttered,  as  if 
every  word  was  spoken  directly  to  her. 
Whenever  he  asked  all  those  who  de- 
sired special  prayers  for  their  special 
sins  to  rise  to  their  feet,  she  arose 
at  once.  When  he  requested  all  those 
who  were  penitent  but  did  not  feel 
themselves  forgiven  to  kneel  in  their 
seats,  she  knelt  at  once,  but  when  he 
called  on  any  who  had  found  forgive- 
ness and  accepted  salvation  to  come 
forward  and  give  him  their  hands, 
she  only  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  wept  silently.  "Sister  Gale 
is  surely  under  conviction,"  one  old 
member  confided  to  another,  "and  I 
don't  exactly  understand  it.  She's  a 
good  church  member  and  a  Christian, 
if  I  ever  knew  one.  To  be  sure — long 
time  ago,  you  know — but  that's  got 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Sometimes  I 
have  suspicioned,  though,  that  she's 
never  really  heard  the  call  of  the 
true  spirit,  and  that  call's  got  to  be 
heard  and  answered  before  the  way  is 
made  clear." 

But  one  day  they  had  an  "experience 
meeting,"  at  which  the  preacher  called 
upon  them  all  with  impassioned  fer- 
vor to  confess  their  sins  and  cast  their 
burdens  upon  the  Lord,  and  every  one 
present  arose  up  one  after  another,  and 
told  of  delinquencies  and  wrong-doing 
in  the  past,  and  forgiveness  and  peace 
in  the  present.  And  many  wept,  and 
some  shouted,  and  old  Brother  Dob- 
bin, who  always  got  happy  at  such 
times  began  to  laugh  the  "holy  laugh," 
as  he  went  about  shaking  hands  with 
everybody,  while  the  preacher  con- 
tinued to  exhort  them  to  confess  and 
be  forgiven,  and  cast  their  burdens 
upon  the  Lord!  Suddenly,  Elizabeth 
Gale  arose  to  her  feet.  For  one  mo- 


ment she  stood  with  her  hands  pressed 
against  the  back  of  the  bench  in  front 
of  her,  as  if  to  steady  herself,  her 
eyes  lowered,  her  lips  moving  as  if  in 
silent  prayer.  Then  she  raised  her 
head,  and  looked  steadily  at  the 
preacher's  face,  her  soft,  dark  eyes 
stormy  and  luminous  with  a  strange, 
unnatural  light. 

"Brother  Rumble,"  she  began 
slowly,  "the  time  has  come  when  I 
can  no  longer  keep  silent.  I  must 
speak  or  my  heart  will  burst  within 
me!  I  must  confess  my  sin  and  lay 
my  grievous  burden  at  the  feet  of 
the  Lord,  for  I  can  bear  it  no  longer 
on  my  own  soul!" 

"Praise  the  Lord!"  shouted  the 
preacher.  "Yea,  my  sister!  Come  to 
the  mercy  seat,  come  to  the  sheltering 
arms ! !  All  ye  that  are  heavy  laden — " 

With  a  moaning  cry  Elizabeth  threw 
out  her  arms  with  a  gesture  of  wild 
supplication:  "Brothers  and  sisters,  if 
you  will  let  me  call  you  so  this  one 
more  time!"  she  cried  entreatingly, 
"for  twenty  years  I  have  been  a 
whited  sepulchre  in  your  midst,  but 
the  Lord  has  given  me  grace  to  open 
the  door  and  bring  forth  the  bones  of 
my  transgressions,  humbly,  and  in 
sorrow  and  contrition." 

"Amen,  Sister  Gale!  God  bless 
you,  sister!  A  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart  is  a  precious  offering  to  the 
Lord!"  shouted  the  preacher,  but  the 
eyes  of  the  congregation  were  fixed 
upon  Elizabeth  in  expectant  wonder. 

"When  I  first  came  among  you,"  she 
went  on  steadily,  "you  thought  maybe 
I  was  only  vain  and  foolish,  and  after 
a  while  you  forgave  me  and  let  me 
become  one  of  you,  and  all  these  years 
it  has  lain  on  my  conscience  how  I 
fooled  and  deceived  you.  I  was  a  bad, 
wicked  creature,  steeped  in  vileness 
till  I  hardly  knew  the  meaning  of 
right  and  wrong.  Don't  blame  Lem," 
she  said  earnestly,  looking  down  one 
moment  at  her  husband  sitting  beside 
her,  his  eyes  upon  the  floor,  his  face 
quivering  nervously.  "Lena's  not  to 
blame — he  didn't  know.  I  fooled  and 
deceived  him  too.  He  didn't  know 
anything  about  me  except  that  I  was 
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young  and  poor,  and  he  pitied  me — 
and  wanted  to  take  me  away  and  take 
care  of  me.  He  thought  I  was  too 
good  for  the  life  I  lived — I  reckon 
good  men  always  think  all  girls  are 
good — but  he  didn't  know  how  I  had 
been  raised.  Oh,  none  of  you  here,  in 
your  safe,  God-fearing  homes,  can 
ever  know  how  some  people  are 
raised!  When  he  first  brought  me 
here,  I  never  even  thought  of  trying  to 
be  good — not  until  my  children  came, 
like  angels  knocking  at  the  door  of  my 
soul.  And  when  I  got  to  know  what 
a  good  man  Lem  was — I  had  never 
known  any  good  men  before — and 
what  it  was  to  have  a  good  man  like 
him,  and  little  children  to  love,  it 
made  me  want  to  be  good,  too.  And 
I  hated  the  thought  of  what  I  had 
been.  I  was  sorry,  and  ashamed  of 
how  I  had  deceived  him,  and  all  of 
you,  and  I  tried  with  all  my  strength 
to  make  up  for  it  in  every  way  I 
could.  But  I  had  not  fooled  God — 
I  could  not  deceive  Him — and  when 
He  put  forth  His  hand  and  took  back 
the  children  He  gave  me — took  them 
back  one  by  one,  as  the  blood  was 
wrung  from  my  heart  drop  by  drop,  I 
knew  then  that  He  was  paying  me  the 
wages  of  sin.  I  saw  myself  just  as 
He  saw  me — the  liar,  the  cheat,  the 
unclean,  the  false  wife " 

Lemuel  started,  and  caught  her  arm, 
white  to  the  lips : 

"Stop,  Elizabeth!  You  are  beside 
yourself.  You  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  choking 
voice,  his  hand  trembling  upon  her 
arm. 

Joe  Bailey's  wife  gave  her  husband 
a  quick  glance  as  she  noted  that  half 
the  people  looked  at  him,  while  the 
rest  stared  at  Elizabeth — and  Joe 
caught  his  lip  between  his  teeth  and 
his  face  turned  red. 

"Yes,  I  do,  Lem.  I  know  what  I 
am  saying,  and  I  know  what  it  means 
for  me,  but  the  time  has  come  when  I 
can  no  longer  lie  to  God  and  man.  And 
I  will  wear  the  mask  of  deception  no 
more.  For  twenty  years  I  have  known 
that  the  day  would  come  when  the 
bars  would  be  let  down  and  my  spirit 


would  come  out  into  the  open.  For 
twenty  years  I  have  been  struggling 
and  fighting  with  the  fear  of  the 
knowledge  and  praying  for  strength 
against  the  day  to  come.  And  when. 
Brother  Rumble  said  we  must  confess? 
our  sins  and  lay  bare  our  hearts  that 
they  might  be  cleansed  of  evil,  I  knew 
that  the  message  was  for  me.  I  knew 
that  the  day  had  come  at  last  when  my 
soul  must  be  stripped  of  its  stolen  gar- 
ments and  stand  before  you  all,  naked 
and  ashamed.  And  now  I  have  laid 
down  my  burden  at  the  feet  of  the 
Lord,  and  whatsoever  cross  He  bids 
me  take  up  in  its  stead,  that  will  I 
do  gladly.  My  faith  is  in  Him,  and 
though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
Him  forever!" 

"Amen!"  cried  the  preacher,  some- 
what huskily,  and  without  looking  up. 

There  was  a  moment  of  tense  silence 
— during  which  the  people  sat  shocked 
and  astounded.  Some  looked  uneasily 
at  the  preacher's  averted  face,  but 
the  most  of  them  stared  at  Elizabeth, 
still  standing  with  outstretched  arms, 
her  face  uplifted,  in  her  eyes  an  in- 
describable expression — one  in  which 
the  rapt  look  of  spiritual  exaltation 
was  strangely  blended  with  one  of 
yearning  human  appeal. 

"Amen!"  cried  the  preacher  again, 
and  seemingly  arousing  himself  with 
an  effort.  "Yea,  my  sister,  the  Lord 
heareth  the  cry  of  the  penitent  soul, 
and  His  mercy  endureth  forever !  Take 
up  the  cross  and  follow  Him!" 

Old  Brother  Dobbin's  quavering 
voice  broke  forth: 

"Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken, 
All  to  leave  and  follow  thee. 
Naked,  poor,  despised,  forsaken, 
Thou  henceforth  my  all  shall  be!" 

And  the  congregation,  with  evident 
abstraction,  took  up  the  solemn  hymn, 
while  Elizabeth  sank  down  beside  her 
silent  husband  and  laid  her  shaking 
hand  upon  his.  "Lem,"  she  said,  im- 
ploringly, in  a  panting  undertone,  "oh, 
Lem!" 

But  Lemuel  gazed  straight  in  front 
of  him,  and  his  hand  did  not  move  un- 
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der  hers.  And  a  sudden  terror  fell 
upon  her,  as  one  who  wakes  alone  in 
a  strange,  dark  place.  That  night 
Lemuel  Gale  died  suddenly  alone  in 
his  room.  His  wife  could  only  say 
that  when  they  came  home  from  the 
meeting  he  had  gone  straight  to  their 
room  and  laid  down  upon  the  bed,  com- 
plaining of  a  pain  about  his  heart. 
She  had  gone  out  about  some  domes- 
tic duties,  she  said,  and  upon  her  re- 
turn, had  found  him  lying  just  as  she 
had  left  him,  his  right  arm  across 
his  face. 

Thinking  he  had  fallen  asleep,  she 
had  put  her  hand  on  his  head  and 
found  that  his  was  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking.  The  Gales  had 
weak  hearts — his  mother  went  just 
that  way,  some  of  the  neighbors  re- 
marked. And  some  others  remarked 
that  they  noticed  a  bottle  marked 
"poison"  on  the  mantel  shelf  right 
over  his  head — and  Lem  was  always 
a  proud  sort  o'  man — and  who  knows  ? 
Anyhow,  it  was  curious,  and  nobody 
knows.  No,  nobody  knew,  but  they 
all  knew  enough,  they  thought,  to 
agree  fully  with  poor,  distracted  Eliza- 
beth, that  the  blow  was  dealt  in  pun- 
ishment for  her  sins  by  the  God  she 
had  tried  vainly  to  disarm  by  confes- 
sion. Also,  they  agreed  fully  with 
God  that  she  deserved  it. 


But  it  was  her  death  blow.  For  one 
year  she  lingered  among  them,  though 
not  of  them,  dwelling  alone  in  her 
desolate  home,  a  leper,  a  shunned 
pariah,  shut  out  from  the  fellowship 
of  those  godly  people.  Then  she  died, 
humbly  hoping  to  find  Lem  some- 
where in  another  world,  and  win  from 
him  there  the  forgiveness  he  refused 
her  in  this. 

And  some  of  those  godly  women, 
when  they  saw  her  hands  folded  so 
peacefully  upon  her  breast — such  little 
white  hands  they  were  when  she  first 
came  among  them — tried  hard  not  to 
remember  how  stained  with  sin  they 
were,  and  some  tried  still  harder  not 
to  remember  how  tenderly  those  same 
little,  thin  hands  had  always  minis- 
tered to  the  sick  and  laid  out  the  dead 
— how  capable  and  willing  and  gentle 
they  had  been  with  all  the  erring,  the 
troubled  or  the  suffering. 

Remembrance  is  a  two-edged  sword, 
it  cuts  both  ways. 

And  Joseph  Bailey  is  now  a  deacon 
in  his  church,  and  is  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  the  sinfulness  and  danger 
of  levity  and  worldly  pleasure.  He  is 
a  rigidly  righteous  man,  very  strict 
in  all  his  views,  and  very  much  given 
to  calling  himself  a  brand  saved  from 
the  burning — a  sinner  saved  from  the 
jaws  of  hell! 


A   PACIFIC  SUNSET 


Up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  where  the  coral  caves  encarmine 

Limitless  leagues  of  light  that  filter  from  above; 

Up  from  the  yellow  beds  where  the  amber  glimmers  dimly; 

Up  through  the  mingling  flood  of  blue  and  amethyst; 

Straight  from  the  pearl  and  the  pink  that  pave  his  shell-strewn 

pathway ; 

High  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  great  Neptune,  smiling,  springs ; 
Swift  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm  he  draws  his  dripping  trident, 
Striking  the  dull  gray  clouds  with  a  painter's  subtle  skill. 
Then  in  a  nuance  soft  all  ocean's  mystic  symbols 
Blend  in  a  pageant  frieze  in  the  tints  of  the  sunset  sky. 


LANNIE  HAYNES  MARTIN. 


By  Captain  Leslie  T.  Peacocke 

Author  of  "The  Turning  of  the  Worms,"  "Soft  Snaps,"  etc. 


THAT'S  an  easy  combination 
— 12345.  Any  fool  can  re- 
member that." 

"Yes :  that's  the  way  Chris 
Dalton  gave  it  to  me,"  said  Roy  Kent, 
relinquishing  the  sheet  of  paper  heav- 
ily covered  with  figures,  to  his  chum, 
John  Raymond,  and  watching  his  face 
anxiously  as  he  scanned  it.  "It  was 
worked  out  by  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Oxford  University,  and  it's 
the  same  system  that  the  fellow  they 
called  the  'Jubilee  Plunger'  broke  the 
bank  at  Monte  Carlo.  It's  as  easy  as 
pie,  too." 

"Sure.  They're  all  easy  until  you 
come  to  play  'em,"  agreed  Raymond, 
dubiously.  "Has  he  ever  tried  to 
work  it?" 

"Why,  of  course;  that  is,  he  claims 
he  has — up  in  Goldfield,  when  the 
boom  was  on,  and  said  he  was  doing 
fine  until  they  caught  on  he  was  work- 
ing them,  and  then  they  cut  him  down 
to  such  a  small  limit  that  he  couldn't 
win." 

"How  do  you  mean,  cut  down  the 
limit?"  queried  Raymond. 

"They  limited  his  highest  stake  on 
the  even  chances — red  and  black,  or 
odd  and  even — you  can  only  work  this 
system  on  the  even  chances,  you  know. 
Well,  they  limited  any  single  stake  to 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  smallest 
chips  were  ten  cents,  so  you  can  see 
what  chance  he  had  if  he  came  up 
against  a  run  of  bad  luck." 

"Well,  we'd  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty, wouldn't  we?"  queried  Ray- 
mond. 

"Not  if  we  work  it  right.    You  see, 


down  in  Arizona  they've  been  gam- 
bling at  roulette  for  so  many  years, 
and  have  had  so  many  darned  fool 
systems  worked  against  them  that 
they'll  only  laugh  at  us.  I  met  a  fel- 
low who  was  in  Yuma  the  other  day, 
and  he  tells  me  that  they  play  with 
five  cent  chips  there,  and  give  you  a 
limit  up  to  $50  on  the  even  chances." 

"And  would  that  be  big  enough?" 

"What,  fifty  dollars?  Sure.  We'd 
never  reach  that;  not  with  five  cent 
chips.  Chris  Dalton  worked  it  out 
with  me,  and  he's  going  to  lend  me  a 
small  roulette  wheel  he  has,  and  says 
we  can  try  the  system  out  for  a  month 
if  we  like  before  we  start  in  to  work 
it  in  Arizona." 

"Yes,  we'd  have  to  get  it  down  good 
and  pat,"  said  John  Raymond.  "And 
I  suppose  he'd  help  to  demonstrate 
the  proposition?" 

"Sure:  he  volunteered  that  himself, 
and  said  that  if  we  can  find  a  single 
flaw  in  the  system  that  he'll  refund  the 
whole  two  hundred  dollars.  We  can't 
ask  fairer  than  that." 

"Seems  reasonable  enough,"  agreed 
Raymond,  marking  down  a  fresh  com- 
bination of  figures  on  the  sheet  of 
paper.  "As  far  as  I  can  see,  Roy,  if 
you  only  win  one  out  of  three  spins 
you  break  even.  It's  practically  a  two 
to  one  chance  in  our  favor." 

Roy  Kent  banged  the  table  enthusi- 
astically with  his  fist.  "That's  exactly 
what  it  is,"  he  exclaimed.  "Two  to 
one  on  us  every  time.  Here,  I'll  show 
you  how  it  is  again,"  and  reaching  for 
a  sheet  of  paper,  he  moistened  his 
pencil  and  put  down  the  following 
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figures— 12345.  "There,"  he  said,  and 
his  chum  leaned  over  and  watched  his 
pencil  closely.  "That's  the  combina- 
tion. Now,  you  take  the  first  figure, 
which  is  1,  and  the  last  figure,  which 
is  5,  and  start  your  first  bet.  1  and  5— 
that's  6.  Well,  if  you  lose  that,  you 
add  on  what  you  have  lost — that  is  6 
chips — to  the  tail  of  your  combination 
—making  it  123456— see?" 

"Yes,"  said  Raymond.  "I'm  getting 
to  see  it,  all  right.  You  take  the  first 
and  last  figures  all  the  time  and  add 
them  together  and  make  that  your  bet, 
and  every  time  you  lose  you  add  on 
the  amount  you  have  lost  to  the  tail 
of  your  combination.  That's  the  idea, 
isn't  it?" 

"Exactly.  Here,  we'll  start  a  fresh 
combination.  Now,  every  time  you 
win,  you  strike  off  the  first  and  the 
last  figures  until  you  use  all  the  fig- 
ures." 

"I  see,"  said  Raymond.  "And  then 
you  start  the  combination  afresh?" 

"Yes;  12345,  and  go  on  as  before; 
and  every  time  your  combination  has 
been  worked  out,  you  will  find  that 
you'll  have  won  15  chips.  It's  just  like 
clock  work." 

"Sounds  like  Monte  Cristo  with  a 
dash  of  Rockefeller  on  the  side," 
grinned  Raymond,  his  eyes  glistening 
at  the  prospect  of  untold  wealth.  "But 
suppose  you're  betting  on  the  red,  and 
the  marble  drops  to  the  black  a  great 
number  of  times  in  succession?  Sup- 
posing you  have  a  big  run  of  bad  luck? 
How  then?" 

"Makes  no  difference,  if  the  limit  is 
big  enough.  Takes  you  longer  to  fin- 
ish out  the  combination,  that's  all. 
You  see,  every  time  you  win  you 
scratch  off  two  figures,  and  every  time 
you  lose  you  only  add  on  1  figure,  so 
the  combination  has  to  work  itself  out. 
And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  you  can 
be  playing  the  red  and  /  can  be  play- 
ing the  black,  at  the  same  time,  and 
we'll  both  be  winning." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  make  that 
out,"  said  Raymond.  "It  don't  seem 
possible." 

"Why,  sure,"  cried  Kent,  delight- 
edly. "That's  the  beauty  of  it.  That 


is  where  we'll  have  them  locoed.  We'll 
both  be  working  the  same  combination. 
One  of  us  will  be  winning  out  quicker 
than  the  other,  but  we'll  both  be  win- 
ning right  along." 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned!" 

"Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it's  great," 
said  Kent,  rising  and  stretching  his 
long,  athletic  frame.  "We  can  clean 
out  every  gambling  joint  in  the  United 
States  and  then  hike  over  to  Monte 
Carlo.  I'll  go  and  get  that  roulette 
wheel  from  Dalton,  and  some  boxes 
of  chips,  and  we'll  work  the  thing  out 
to  a  finish.  Any  fool  can  see  it's  the 
right  dope,  though." 

John  Raymond  agreed  with  him, 
and  after  the  other  had  gone  out,  sat 
figuring  the  combination  with  increas- 
ing relish,  for  strange  to  relate,  the 
two  somewhat  impecunious  young 
clubmen  had  unexpectedly  come  into 
possession  of  the  unique  but  simple 
mathematical  problem  that  had,  some 
years  before,  been  thought  out  by  the 
scientific  master  of  mathematics  at 
Oxford  University,  and  given  by  him 
to  his  wealthy  and  reckless  young 
pupil,  the  famous  "Jubilee  Plunger," 
who  promptly  put  it  to  account  by 
testing  it  on  the  tables  of  the  Mes- 
sieurs Blanc,  with  the  result  that  is 
well  known  in  European  gambling 
circles. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Kent  returned, 
bearing  a  miniature  roulette  wheel  and 
several  boxes  of  chips.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Chris  Dalton,  a  middle- 
aged  Spring  street  broker,  who,  for 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  had 
sold  them  the  secret  of  the  combina- 
tion, and  who  was,  according  to  his 
promise,  perfectly  willing  to  demon- 
strate how  in  even-chance  gambling 
the  worker  of  the  system  could  con- 
sistently win  out. 

At  their  request  he  took  the  bank 
and  spun  the  wheel;  the  two  young 
men  each  backing  one  of  the  two  col- 
ors, red  and  black,  and  each  working 
out  their  respective  combinations, 
glowing  with  increasing  enthusiasm  as 
they  augmented  their  stack  of  chips 
slowly  but  surely. 

After  some  two  hours'  play  the  large 
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pile  of  chips  with  which  the  banker 
had  started  had  found  its  way  to  the 
workers  of  the  combination,  and  they 
then  started  afresh,  and  kept  steadily 
at  the  game  for  the  best  part  of  two 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
declared  themselves  satisfied  that  the 
broker  had  parted  with  the  secret  of 
the  combination  at  an  amount  far  be- 
low its  value. 

Neither  of  them  being  particularly 
well  in  funds,  they  could  not  reward 
him  as  they  wished,  but  promised  him 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  wealth 
which  promised  to  be  theirs  in  the  al- 
most immediate  future.  Dalton  gravely 
thanked  them,  and  told  them  that  he 
would  greatly  appreciate  the  prom- 
ised large  sums  of  money,  but  did  not 
appear  to  be  unduly  enthusiastic,  nor 
did  his  eyes  glisten  as  avariciously  as 
did  the  others. 

"What  gets  me  is  why  you  haven't 
gone  on  working  this  game  yourself," 
John  Raymond  declared.  "What  was 
your  reason  for  selling  the  secret  to 
Roy  for  two  hundred  dollars?" 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  I'm  not  a 
gambler,"  replied  Dalton,  "and  even 
if  I  was  I  couldn't  go  on  playing  that 
combination  for  long.  It's  too  much 
like  work." 

"How  d'you  mean,  too  much  like 
work?"  queried  Kent. 

"It's  too  much  of  a  sameness.  You 
have  got  to  play  at  least  ten  hours  a 
day  to  make  it  worth  while,  and  you've 
got  to  keep  your  wits  about  you  every 
minute  you're  playing." 

"You've  got  to  do  that  in  any  busi- 
ness," argued  Raymond. 

"Yes,  but  wait  till  you  strike  a  gam- 
bling joint  and  you'll  see  what  I 
mean,"  returned  Dalton.  "You  see, 
you  have  to  play  very  small  stakes 
so  as  to  keep  within  the  limit,  and  the 
monotony  of  winning  the  same  amount 
every  time  you  finish  the  combination 
gets  on  your  nerves.  I'd  rather  break 
stones  than  keep  at  it  for  long.  The 
sound  of  the  marble  running  around 
the  wheel  drives  you  nearly  crazy." 

"Oh,  we  shan't  mind  that,"  said  Roy, 
cheerily.  "As  long  as  we  rake  in  the 
dough,  a  marble  running  around  won't 


worry  us.  What  I  want  to  know, 
though,  is  why  that  Jubilee  Plunger 
fellow  gave  up  playing  the  system, 
and  how  he  ever  managed  to  go  broke 
the  way  he  did." 

"Because  he  was  a  born  gambler, 
and  the  monotony  of  playing  the  sys- 
tem got  on  his  nerves,  I  guess.  He 
took  to  playing  reckless,  and  ended  up 
by  keeping  a  bunch  of  race  horses  and 
shooting  at  the  clay  pigeons,  and  all 
the  sharpers  in  Europe  got  after  him. 
It's  easy  enough  to  make  money  if 
you  know  how,"  said  Dalton,  sagely, 
"but  it  takes  a  fellow  with  a  level 
head  to  keep  it.  I  don't  want  to  dis- 
courage you  fellows,  because  you've 
got  a  good  thing  in  that  system,  but 
take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  soon  get 
tired  of  winning." 

The  two  optimists  laughed  at  his 
fears,  and  again  thanking  him  warmly 
as  he  took  his  final  departure,  set 
about  preparing  for  their  excursion  to 
the  gambling  towns  of  Arizona,  hav- 
ing pooled  their  joint  available  cash, 
which,  in  all,  amounted  to  something 
over  two  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  evening  ere  they  reached 
Yuma,  and  could  scarcely  control  their 
impatience  in  their  desire  to  test  the 
infallibility  of  the  system.  After  a 
hurried  meal,  they  set  off  up  the 
street  in  quest  of  a  likely  gambling 
place,  which  they  reckoned  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find,  as  every  second 
house  in  the  town  boasted  itself  a 
saloon,  from  which  the  sounds  of  a 
jingling  piano  and  the  rattle  of  chips 
made  inviting  bids  to  enter. 

"Now,  the  main  thing  that  Dalton 
warned  us  against  is  to  look  out  that 
we  don't  bump  into  an  electric  wheel," 
counselled  Roy  Kent,  as  they  brought 
their  steps  to  a  halt  outside  the  Red 
Dog,  which  had  caught  their  fancy, 
it  being  the  most  prosperous  and  im- 
posing looking  saloon  in  the  street. 
"He  said  he  struck  an  electric  wheel 
once  and  it  nearly  cleaned  him  out." 

"How  are  we  to  know  an  electric 
wheel  from  one  that's  on  the  level?" 
demanded  John  Raymond.  "All  rou- 
lette wheels  look  alike  to  me." 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  tell  'em,  Dal- 
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ton  said,  but  if  we  find  that  luck  runs 
against  us  more  than  seems  right,  we 
will  have  to  quit  and  try  somewhere 
else.  Now,  I'm  going  to  stick  to  the 
black  and  you  keep  to  the  red,  and 
as  we'll  both  be  winning,  the  fellows 
who  are  working  the  wheel  are  sure  to 
get  mad,  so  we  won't  be  able  to  play 
too  long  in  the  one  place." 

"No,  they're  apt  to  get  ugly," 
agreed  Raymond,  eyeing  with  disfavor 
the  uncouth  looking  customers  who 
were  entering  and  coming  from  the 
saloon,  and  who  did  not  conceal  their 
curiosity  as  they  passed  the  two 
fairly  well  dressed  strangers.  "And, 
whatever  we  do,  Roy,  we  mustn't  take 
a  drink  in  any  of  these  places,  no  mat- 
ter what  happens.  If  they  see  we're 
winning  right  along  they'll  try  and 
dope  us  in  some  way.  I'm  going  to 
stick  to  ginger  ale,  and  have  the  bot- 
tles opened  right  in  front  of  me,  so's 
to  make  sure  that  everything's  all 
right;  you'd  better  do  the  same." 

They  entered  the  Red  Dog  and 
sauntered  to  the  roulette  wheel,  round 
which  were  grouped  some  half  dozen 
men  in  uncouth  dress  and  several  girls 
in  abbreviated  skirts  and  decollete 
waists,  eagerly  watching  the  outcome 
of  each  spin  of  the  wheel  and  ready  to 
cajole  the  winners  to  spend  a  goodly 
portion  of  their  winnings  in  liquid  re- 
freshment. 

They  watched  the  marble  spinning 
for  several  turns  and  then  Roy  Kent 
addressed  the  anemic  looking  young 
man  who  was  handling  the  wheel  and 
exhorting  the  players  to  "make  your 
stakes." 

"What's  your  limit  on  the  black  and 
red,  or  any  of  the  even  chances?"  he 
queried. 

"Ten  dollars,"  replied  the  twirler 
of  the  wheel  promptly,  his  self-rolled 
cigarette  hanging  loosely  from  his 
hard,  thin  lips.  "Come  on,  now,  make 
your  stakes!"  he  droned  on,  his  hand 
on  the  wheel  and  giving  it  a  whirl. 

"Ten  dollars!"  John  Raymond  ex- 
claimed, edging  close  beside  his 
friend.  "Why,  that's  no  kind  of  a 
limit.  My  friend  and  I  here  want  to 
try  out  a  system,  and  we  mean  to  try 


it  out  good,  but  we  can't  try  it  out 
with  a  ten  dollar  limit." 

"A  system,  eh  ?"  queried  the  twirler, 
immediately  interested.  "What  kind 
of  a  system  ?"  John  Raymond  laughed. 

"That's  our  business,"  he  retorted. 
"Maybe  it  isn't  any  good,  but  we  want 
to  try  our  luck  with  it.  We've  figured 
it  out  and  if  we  can  get  a  fifty  dollar 
limit,  we  think  there's  something  in 
it." 

"What!  On  the  even  chances?" 
exclaimed  the  artist  at  the  wheel.  "I 
guess  you  don't  want  much!  Why, 
you  could  double  up  on  that  and  go 
on  till  you're  bound  to  win!" 

"Well,  there's  no  use  in  discussing 
it,"  Roy  Kent  broke  in,  catching  his 
chum  by  the  arm.  "Come  on,  old  man, 
and  we'll  try  somewhere  else."  And 
they  both  turned  from  the  table  to 
the  door. 

"Here,  what's  the  matter,  Bob?" 
cried  an  authoritative  voice  from  the 
far  end  of  the  room,  and  a  tall,  stout 
man  rose  from  the  faro  table  at  which 
he  had  been  dealing,  under  shelter  of 
the  long,  bottle-laden  bar,  and  waddled 
to  the  roulette  wheel  with  such  haste 
as  his  bulk  would  permit.  Recogniz- 
ing a  voice  of  authority,  the  two 
friends  arrested  their  exit. 

"They're  asking  for  a  fifty  dollar 
limit  on  the  even  chances,"  explained 
the  twirler  of  the  wheel.  "I  told  'em 
ten  dollars  is  the  limit  we  allows  on 
them,  but  they  say  they  has  a  system 
and  they  can't  work  it  except  they 
has  a  fifty  dollar  limit." 

"A  system,  eh?"  said  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  saloon,  turning  from  his  em- 
ployee to  the  couple  in  the  doorway. 
"How  much  yer  got?" 

"Several  hundred  dollars  we're  will- 
ing to  risk  on  it,"  replied  John  Ray- 
mond stiffly.  "But  we  can't  try  it  on 
any  fool  limit  like  ten  dollars.  No 
system  can  be  worked  on  less  than  a 
fifty  dollar  limit,  and  even  that's 
pretty  slim."  The  bulky  proprietor 
took  a  step  back  and  whispered  to  his 
anemic  employee: 

"Look  here,  Bob,  I  guess  it'll  be  all 
right.  I've  seen  fellers  playin'  these 
fool  systems  before,  and  none  of  'em 
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was  worth  a  damn.  We've  had  'em  in 
here  lots  of  times,  and  all  of  'em  went 
away  broke.  I  guess  it'll  be  all 
right." 

"But  a  fifty  dollar  limit,  Mr.  Mai- 
lory!"  protested  Bob. 

"That'll  be  all  right,"  asserted  Mai- 
lory.  "There's  no  system  on  earth  can 
beat  the  wheel  if  they  stick  to  it  long 
enough.  All  right,"  he  called,  address- 
ing the  two  friends.  "We'll  give  yer 
a  fifty  dollar  limit.  Get  a  seat  at  the 
table  there,  and  I'll  send  yer  the  bar- 
tender." 

Kent  and  Raymond  seated  them- 
selves side  by  side  at  the  roulette 
wheel,  and  invested  each  in  twenty- 
five  dollars  worth  of  five-cent  chips. 

When  they  extracted  their  writing 
tablets  and  placed  them  on  their 
knees  under  cover  of  the  table,  the 
interest  of  the  other  players  was  natu- 
rally aroused,  and  feminine  curiosity 
was  rampant,  but  the  young  clubmen 
sat  stolidly  indifferent,  and  laid  down 
their  combinations  of  figures  so  dis- 
creetly that  no  prying  eyes  could 
gather  what  they  were.  The  stout 
proprietor  was  keeping  watch  on  them 
from  his  corner  of  the  room,  and  his 
eyes  narrowed  with  evident  annoyance 
when  the  bartender  exhibited  the  bot- 
tle of  ginger  ale  which  they  had  or- 
dered, with  the  request  that  it  should 
be  opened  in  their  presence. 

"Put  Rita  and  Laura  on  to  'em,"  he 
whispered  to  the  bartender,  and 
catching  the  roving  eye  of  the  last- 
named  maiden,  gave  her  a  wink  and 
an  expressive  nod  in  the  direction  of 
the  workers  of  the  system. 

The  other  girl,  an  extremely  pretty 
brunette,  whose  obvious  air  of  refine- 
ment had  struck  both  the  young  men 
when  they  had  cast  their  eyes  around 
the  saloon,  and  who  seemed  strangely 
out  of  place  in  that  rough  bar-room, 
leant  across  the  back  of  Raymond's 
chair  in  a  fashion  that  should  have 
properly  been  born  of  long  intimacy. 

"I  bet  you're  going  to  win,"  she 
purred,  her  lips  close  to  his  ear  and 
a  bared  arm  thrown  negligently  across 
his  shoulder.  "I  don't  understand 
anything  about  figures,  so  you  needn't 


be  afraid  I'll  catch  on  to  what  you're 
doing.  You  don't  mind  my  staying 
here,  do  you  ?  I'm  a  dandy  mascot." 

Raymond  shook  his  shoulders  with 
a  gesture  of  disgust,  then  glancing  up 
underwent  a  change  of  feelings  as  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  refined,  alluring 
face  so  close  to  his  own,  and  smiled 
good-naturedly. 

"No,  that's  all  right,"  he  muttered, 
his  blue  eyes  dancing  with  admira- 
tion at  the  soft  brown  ones  poised  in 
such  friendly  fashion  above  his  shoul- 
der. "As  long  as  you  don't  interrupt 
me  when  I'm  playing,  I  don't  mind," 
and  turning  to  the  table  once  more,  he 
nudged  his  partner  with  his  knee. 
"See  what  I've  got  for  a  mascot!" 

Kent  glanced  up  quickly  from  his 
writing  tablet  and  scowled  angrily. 
"Keep  your  mind  on  what  you're  do- 
ing," he  grumbled,  reaching  forward 
and  placing  six  white  chips  on  the  red 
square  in  front  of  him.  "Put  your 
first  play  on  the  black,  there,  and  don't 
be  a  darned  fool." 

Thereafter,  Raymond  devoted  closer 
attention  to  the  game,  and  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  own  and  his  partner's  pile  of  chips 
gradually  growing  larger;  slowly,  it  is 
true,  as  only  15  chips  accrued  to  them 
individually  on  completion  of  each 
working  out  of  the  combination,  and 
one  of  them,  notably  Raymond,  by  the 
luck  of  circumstances,  was  naturally 
winning  faster  than  the  other,  but  they 
were  both  of  them  ostensibly  winning, 
although  each  backed  the  opposite 
color,  and  Bob,  the  manipulator  of  the 
wheel,  was  beginning  to  get  sorely 
puzzled. 

They  played  steadily  until  midnight, 
all  the  time  gradually  winning,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  an  ever-increas- 
ing crowd,  for  news  travels  fast  in  a 
small  town  like  Yuma,  and  Raymond's 
self-appointed  mascot  found  it  hard  to 
maintain  her  position  beside  his  chair, 
but  keep  it  she  bravely  did,  and  joined 
her  voice  with  those  of  the  other  deni- 
zens of  the  bar-room  in  ordering 
drinks;  for  the  winners  were  con- 
strained to  invite  all  and  sundry  to 
quench  their  thirst  at  their  expense  at 
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stated  intervals.  This  they  did  mainly 
on  the  girl  Rita's  advice,  as  she  had 
fairly  monopolized  Raymond,  keeping 
the  other  girls  who  frequented  the 
place  from  annoying  him  or  his  friend, 
and  counseled  him  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  winners  to  behave  hand- 
somely to  the  crowd,  even  though  they 
themselves  confined  their  libations  to 
only  ginger  ale. 

Raymond  noticed  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure,  for  which  he  did  not  pause 
to  account,  that  she  made  no  effort  to 
drink  the  wine  or  whisky  which  she 
was  obliged  to  order  from  the  assidu- 
ous bartender,  but  quenched  her  thirst 
by  continually  sipping  his  glasses  of 
ginger  ale,  and  for  this  he  felt  ex- 
tremely thankful. 

"I  wish  your  mascot  would  help  me 
out  with  some  of  this  awful  soda  pop," 
Kent  at  last  protested.  "I'll  bust  up 
if  I  have  to  drink  much  more  of  it." 

"I  don't  see  how  she  can,"  retorted 
Raymond  in  a  whisper.  "She's  got 
all  her  work  cut  out  helping  me  with 
mine.  Why  don't  you  get  one  of  those 
other  girls  to  act  as  a  mascot  for  you  ? 
Any  of  'em  would  be  only  too  glad  if 
you  stand  her  all  the  drinks  she 
wants." 

"No,  no,  you  don't  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  of  them,"  whis- 
pered Rita  earnestly.  "They're  a  bad 
lot,  and  there  isn't  one  of  them  you 
could  trust.  You  boys  are  out  to  make 
a  big  winning  with  this  plan  you've 
got,  and  you  don't  want  to  get  mixed 
up  with  any  of  them.  You  take  my  ad- 
vice. I  know  this  joint." 

Mutely  they  thanked  her,  and  feel- 
ing at  last  sadly  cramped  from  their 
long  sitting,  they  rose  from  the  table, 
having  cashed  in  their  chips  to  the 
tune  of  nearly  three  hundred  dollars; 
the  result  of  their  each  having  sepa- 
rately worked  the  combination,  and 
having  neither  of  them  experienced  a 
long  run  of  bad  luck,  the  red  and 
black  alternating  more  than  fairly,  so 
they  were  quite  satisfied  that  the  rou- 
lette wheel  was  not  an  electric  one,  and 
decided  to  play  against  it  as  long  as 
the  bulky  proprietor  of  the  Red  Dog 
would  stand  the  strain. 


Keeping  up  the  pretense  of  being 
total  abstainers  to  the  last,  they 
pledged  the  house  in  a  parting  glass  of 
ginger  ale  and  Raymond  tossed  a  five 
dollar  gold  piece  on  to  the  bar  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  drinks  for  the  crowd, 
and  slipped  a  like  coin  into  the  hand 
of  his  mascot  as  he  bade  her  good- 
night and  "thanks"  at  the  saloon  door. 

"I  don't  see  how  a  girl  like  that 
ever  managed  to  find  herself  in  that 
sort  of  place,"  he  said,  as  they  wended 
their  way  up  the  dusty  street  to  the 
station  hotel.  "She's  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest girls  I've  ever  met.  How'd  she 
ever  come  to  drift  in  there  ?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  retorted 
Kent,  contentedly  fingering  the  gold 
coins  in  his  pockets.  "There's  no 
telling  anything  about  girls.  Say,  we 
will  have  to  change  this  stuff  into  notes 
in  the  morning.  We  can't  go  'round 
carrying  a  lot  of  gold.  It  isn't  safe  in 
a  tough  town  like  this." 

"You  bet  it  isn't,"  agreed  Raymond. 
"I  never  saw  such  a  cut-throat  looking 
lot  as  there  was  in  that  saloon.  That 
was  a  bank  we  passed  just  now,  and 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  open  an 
account  there  in  the  morning  and  bank 
all  we've  got  except  enough  to  stake  at 
the  wheel.  Two  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars between  us  ought  to  be  enough 
for  all  emergencies." 

"You  bet  yer,"  laughed  Kent.  "If 
the  wheel  runs  as  it  did  to-night,  we 
won't  touch  anyways  near  the  limit. 
I  wonder  how  long  that  saloon  keeper 
will  stand  for  it.  He  was  looking  pretty 
mad  when  we  quit." 

"Oh,  he  won't  give  in.  Fellows  like 
him  think  there's  nobody  on  earth  can 
beat  roulette,  and  nobody  ever  has, 
except  they  played  this  system  we're 
working.  We'll  be  able  to  trim  him 
good  and  plenty." 

"He'll  see  pretty  soon  that  he  was  a 
fool  to  give  us  a  fifty  dollar  limit,  and 
first  thing  you  know  he'll  put  it  back  to 
ten,  and  then  where  are  we?"  de- 
manded Kent. 

"Then  we  quit,"  said  Raymond, 
promptly.  "If  we  can't  get  the  limit 
here,  we'll  hike  on  to  Phoenix,  al- 
though I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  our 
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mascot,"  he  added  wistfully.  His  age 
was  twenty-six,  and  he  was  born  of  a 
romantic  mother. 

"Your  mascot,  you  mean,"  retorted 
Kent,  experiencing  uncomfortably  the 
result  of  too  copious  quaffing  of  spark- 
ling ginger  ale.  "If  she  had  divided 
her  attentions  a  little  more  I'd  have 
been  better  pleased.  All  the  same, 
though,  I'm  mighty  glad  she  stuck  to 
us  so  closely,  as  she  kept  those  other 
girls  from  worrying  us,  and  Lord 
knows  it  was  hard  enough  keeping  tab 
on  the  combinations  without  being 
worried  to  death  by  women  trying  to 
butt  in." 

They  opened  an  account  at  the  bank 
next  morning  and  deposited  all  they 
possessed  with  the  exception  of  $200, 
which  they  kept  with  them  for  work- 
ing capital,  and  repairing  once  more  to 
the  Red  Dog,  settled  themselves  down 
for  a  long  sitting,  the  stout  proprie- 
tor, Mallory,  and  the  sharp-featured, 
Bob,  viewing  their  reappearance  with 
mixed  feelings,  of  which  anxiety  and 
cupidity  were  not  the  least  promi- 
nent. 

Raymond  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  the  girl,  Rita,  was  present  in  the 
saloon,  and  no  doubt  owing  to  the  ear- 
liness  of  the  hour,  was  the  only  girl 
in  evidence,  and  knowing  that  it  was 
expected  of  her  that  she  should  cajole 
the  frequenters  of  the  place  to  spend 
their  money  over  the  bar,  he  bade  the 
bartender  open  two  quarts  of  cham- 
pagne, and  invited  the  assembled 
shiftless  looking  crowd  to  drink  the 
girl's  health,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
mollified  the  proprietor  and  his  as- 
sistants, and  made  them  view  his  evi- 
dent friendliness  for  the  girl  in  a  less 
critical  light,  albeit  he  and  Roy  Kent 
insisted  on  being  allowed  to  pledge  the 
company  in  ginger  ale. 

All  that  day  they  played,  and  far 
into  the  night,  with  little  varying  suc- 
cess, Raymond's  mascot,  as  he  called 
her,  holding  to  her  post  with  singular 
tenacity,  and  at  length  calling  forth 
anxious  and  sharp  rebukes  from  the 
plethoric  Mallory,  who  was  hourly 
growing  more  ill  tempered  as  he 
watched  the  workers  of  this  puzzling 


system  augmenting  their  piles  of  chips 
with  ever  repeated  demands  on  his 
cash  drawer  and  safe. 

Puzzling  indeed  did  the  working  of 
the  system  appear  to  these  seasoned 
gamblers,  for  no  matter  to  what  big 
numbers  the  vagaries  of  the  combina- 
tion might  force  them  to  go,  at  the 
close  of  each  finished  and  carefully 
worked  out  play,  the  number  of  chips 
that  were  staked  invariably  came  back 
to  six,  and  a  new  combination  was 
started.  With  monotonous  regularity 
this  occurred  about  every  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  one  player  sometimes 
winning  faster  than  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  the  red  or  the  black  ran  more 
frequently  in  his  favor,  but  both  were 
steadily  winning,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  no  ostensible  way  to  stop  them. 

"Ye're  foolin'  away  yer  time  here," 
at  last  growled  the  exasperated  pro- 
prietor, clutching  Rita's  shoulder 
roughly,  and  endeavoring  to  pull  her 
away  from  beside  Raymond's  chair. 
"There's  a  whole  crowd  of  fellers 
wantin'  to  treat  yer  up  at  the  bar,  and 
these  fellers  here  don't  want  yer  sit- 
tin'  round  all  day  and  all  night  watch- 
ing them  play  that  fool  game.  Ye're 
in  here  to  entertain  the  folks  same  as 
the  other  girls,  and  to  have  yer  wastin' 
yer  time  the  way  ye 're  doin'  ain't  doin' 
me  or  you  no  good.  Eh?  What's 
that  yer  say?"  he  queried  sharply, 
turning  to  Raymond,  who  had  ventured 
a  protest  in  a  firm,  but  polite,  tone. 
"What  ?  Can't  I  leave  the  girl  alone  ? 
What!  yer  like  to  have  her  sittin' 
there  ?  Well,  she  ain't  doin'  any  good 
sittin'  alongside  of  you,  and  even  if 
you  are  spendin'  money  and  buyin' 
her  drinks,  you  ain't  spendin'  half 
what  ye're  makin'."  And  his  apoplec- 
tic temper  getting  the  better  of  him, 
he  dragged  the  girl  forcibly  from  the 
chair,  and  struck  her  with  his  fat, 
heavy  hand  a  resounding  blow  on 
either  cheek. 

With  a  bound  Raymond  was  out  of 
his  chair,  and  before  any  restraining 
hand  could  reach  him,  he  had  smashed 
the  bulky  coward  a  crushing  blow  on 
the  point  of  the  jaw,  but  ere  the  latter 
had  fallen  with  a  thud  to  the  floor  a 
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dozen  hands  were  grabbing  the  in- 
furiated Raymond,  and  the  peripa- 
tetic bar  tender,  who  was  close  at 
hand,  swiftly  snatching  a  whisky  bot- 
tle from  off  the  table,  brought  it  down 
with  all  his  force  on  his  head,  to 
which  the  soft  felt  hat  lent  little  or  no 
protection. 

Kent  rushed  to  his  friend's  assist- 
ance, but  he  was  only  one  against  the 
crowd,  and  many  of  the  wildly  directed 
blows  caught  him  on  face  and  ribs, 
whilst  Bob,  the  twirler  of  the  wheel, 
at  the  same  moment  sprang  at  his 
back,  and  planting  his  knee  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  spine,  brought  him  flounder- 
ing backwards  to  the  floor  where  many 
willing  feet  soon  kicked  him  into  in- 
sensibility. 

He  had  barely  been  stretched  be- 
side the  bleeding  and  unconscious 
Raymond  when  some  busying  hands 
found  the  electric  light  switch,  and  in 
the  instant  darkness  which  ensued  a 
brisk  struggle  took  place  around  the 
roulette  table,  in  which  the  grabbing 
of  gold  and  silver  could  be  heard, 
and  ruthless  fingers  met  and  hurt  each 
other  in  the  various  pockets  of  the 
luckless  players  of  the  infallible  sys- 
tem, and  ceased  not  their  brisk  search- 
ing until  one  of  the  girls  had  located 
the  switch  and  again  threw  light  on 
the  disordered  scene. 


It  was  three  weeks  later,  and  the 
early  dusk  was  gradually  dimming  the 
bedroom  in  the  modest  Grand  avenue 
hotel,  when  Roy  Kent,  his  face  still 
bearing  the  marks  of  rough  treatment, 
tiptoed  towards  the  bed  and  eagerly 
watched  the  evident  signs  of  the  long 
wished  for  return  to  consciousness  of 
its  neatly  bandaged  occupant. 

Turning  his  head  slowly  from  side 
to  side,  John  Raymond  languidly 
opened  his  eyes  and  endeavored  to 
bring  his  senses  to  bear  on  his  sur- 
roundings. He  met  the  anxious  gaze  of 
his  chum  and  blinked  at  him,  owl- 
like,  for  the  space  of  a  tense  minute. 

"Hello,  old  man!"  he  ventured  fee- 
bly at  last.  "Where  are  we  ?" 

"Don't  worry  yourself  or  try  to  fig- 


ure things  out,"  Kent  advised  sooth- 
ingly. "Everything's  all  right." 

"Yes,  but  where  are  we?  What  am 
I  lying  here  like  this  for?  What's 
happened?" 

"You've  had  a  little  sickness,  that's 
all,  and  you'll  have  to  keep  quiet  for 
a  few  days,  but  you  mustn't  worry 
yourself,"  Kent  assured  him,  deeming 
it  wise  to  withhold  from  him  the  fact 
that  he  had  passed  through  a  severe 
attack  of  brain  fever,  and  was  lucky 
to  have  emerged  from  it  with  his  in- 
tellect unimpaired ;  for  the  blow  he  had 
received  from  the  well-aimed  bottle 
had  come  within  an  ace  of  cracking 
his  skull.  Kent  laid  a  restraining  hand 
on  his  arm.  "Don't  try  to  think  of 
anything,  old  man;  I  tell  you  every- 
thing's all  right." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  other  tes- 
tily. "I  know  I'm  in  bed  somewhere 
and  I'm  all  bandaged  up,  so  I  guess 
I  got  beaten  up  in  that  place — the  what 
d'you  call  it?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember — 
the  Red  Dog!  What  happened  after 
the  fight,  Roy,  and  how  did  we  ever 
get  out  of  it  alive?" 

Kent  retailed  the  subsequent  hap- 
penings; how,  when  the  excitement 
had  cooled  down,  the  girls  and  the 
sympathetically  inclined  habitues  of 
the  saloon  had  restored  him  to  his 
senses  and  assisted  him  in  getting  his 
apparently  fatally  injured  friend  to 
the  hotel,  where,  after  many  anxious 
hours  the  doctor  had  declared  him  to 
be  still  alive,  but  urged  his  removal 
on  a  hospital  stretcher  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  more  expert  medical  attendance 
could  be  found.  How  he  had  drawn 
their  money  from  the  local  bank,  and 
having  been  warned  that  it  was  fruit- 
less to  try  and  obtain  redress  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  saloon,  who  was  also 
an  active  politician,  he  had  got  the 
still  unconscious  Raymond  safely  onto 
the  train,  and  realizing  that  he  would 
experience  more  careful  nursing  than 
he  would  receive  in  any  Los  Angeles 
hospital,  where  an  outsider  would  not 
be  allowed  to  administer  to  his  wants, 
Kent  had  taken  him  direct  to  the  quiet 
family  hotel,  where  he  was  now  re- 
posing. Rita,  who  had  insisted  on 
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accompanying  them,  had  taken  entire 
charge  of  him. 

"And  is  she  here  now?"  queried 
Raymond,  excitedly,  when  his  friend 
had  brought  his  recital  to  a  close. 

"Yes,  and  she's  been  watching  you 
night  and  day,  and  paying  you  more 
attention  than  you'd  get  from  any 
trained  nurse.  She  left  the  Red  Dog 
that  night,  but  not  before  she'd  found 
the  loafer  who'd  stolen  most  of  our 
money  and  your  watch,  and  she  stayed 
drinking  with  him  until  she'd  got  him 
so  drunk  he  didn't  know  what  he  was 
doing,  and  then  managed  to  get  it  all 
away  from  him ;  so  we  didn't  lose  more 
than  a  few  dollars  altogether.  She 
behaved  like  a  brick  all  through." 

"And  she  left  there  to  come  and 
nurse  me?"  Raymond  mused  aloud. 
"She's  the  best  little  girl  I've  ever  met, 
and  I  can't  imagine  whatever  took  her 
into  a  place  like  that." 

"Oh,  it's  a  sad  story,  old  man.  Sad- 
der than  most — she  told  me  all  about 
it.  She'd  only  been  married  a  month 
when  the  fellow  deserted  her.  He  took 
her  down  to  Yuma,  where  he  was  work- 
ing as  one  of  the  superintendents  on 
the  dam,  and  one  day  another  woman 
turned  up  and  claimed  him  for  her  hus- 
band, and  the  fellow  skipped  out.  The 
other  woman  was  his  wife,  all  right, 
and  the  poor  little  mascot  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  and  he'd  left  her  without 
a  cent,  and  she'd  quarreled  with  all 
her  folks  when  she  married.  She  went 
nearly  crazy,  she  told  me,  and  didn't 
care  what  she  did,  and  then  that  fat 
saloon  man,  Mallory,  met  her  and  of- 
fered her  a  good  chance  to  make  a 
stake  by  decoying  fellows  to  buy 
drinks  in  the  saloon.  She  intended  to 
stay  there  until  she'd  got  enough  to 
start  in  some  business  or  other;  mil- 
linery I  think  she  said,  so  you  see  she 
isn't  such  a  bad  little  sort  after  all." 
"She's  a — she's  the  best "  Ray- 
mond began,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  object  of  their  discussion  en- 
tered, looking  wonderfully  pretty  and 
modest  in  a  neat  dress  of  some  soft, 
dark  material,  and  with  supple  grace 
in  her  every  movement.  As  she 
grasped  the  fact  that  the  patient  had 


regained  his  senses  and  was  talking 
rationally  to  his  friend,  a  deep  flush 
suffused  her  cheeks,  and  she  hesitated 
to  approach  the  bed,  but  Raymond's 
face  had  so  lighted  up  at  sight  of  her 
and  his  greeting  was  so  sincere  that 
she  felt  instantly  that  all  her  fears 
had  been  groundless,  and  the  words  he 
spoke  in  greeting  showed  her  that  he 
was  glad  of  her  presence  and  more 
than  grateful  for  what  she  had  done. 
At  the  first  opportunity  she  pleaded  an 
excuse  to  hurry  from  the  room  and  to 
seek  the  one  she  occupied,  where  she 
could  give  better  vent  to  her  over- 
wrought feelings. 

"She'll  never  go  back  to  Yuma," 
said  Raymond,  when  the  door  had 
closed  behind  her. 

"I  should  think  not,"  retorted  Kent, 
hotly.  "Nor  you,  nor  me,  either.  I 
didn't  tell  you  that  they  passed  a  State 
law  last  week  to  close  gambling  in 
Arizona,  so  there's  no  place  we  can 
play  that  system  now,  except  we  go  to 
Monte  Carlo,  and  for  my  part  I've 
had  about  enough  of  it.  I  believe 
Chris  Dalton  was  right." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Raymond  said, 
smiling.  "It  certainly  works  out  all 
right.  But  how  about  the  mascot? 
What's  going  to  become  of  her?" 
Kent  looked  long  and  searchingly  at 
his  friend. 

"That's  a  pretty  serious  proposi- 
tion, isn't  it?" 

"You  bet  it  is,"  replied  Raymond, 
fervently.  "She  has  practically  saved 
my  life,  hasn't  she?" 

"Well— I— er— I  don't  say  she  has 
not.  She  most  certainly  helped  to  pull 
you  through,"  agreed  Kent,  and  then 
turned  towards  the  window.  "There's 
only  one  reason,  you  know,  John,  why 
a  girl  acts  so  devotedly  as  that." 

"One  reason?    Yes — pity.' 

"No,  I  didn't  mean  pity,"  returned 
Kent,  still  gazing  at  the  window  pane. 
"It  is  often  akin  to  pity,  but  it's  some- 
thing much  stronger,  John."  Ray- 
mond glanced  sharply  at  his  friend. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  infer?"  he 
queried.  "That  the  mascot — that  Rita 
— that  she — oh,  get  out!" 

"Well,  you  haven't  been  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  watch  her  as  I  have,"  Kent  re- 
torted. "But  you'll  see  it  quick  enough 
now — except  you're  a  fool." 

"You  must  be  dreaming,  Roy.  She 
hardly  knows  me.  I  haven't  done 
anything  to — er — I  mean,  we  haven't 
met  more  than  a  few  times." 

"I  know;  but  the  girl  has  nursed 
you  back  to  life.  Don't  forget  that." 

"Of  course  I  don't.  I  never  shall. 
But  what  are  you  trying  to  suggest, 
Roy?  That  I— why,  hang  it  all,  old 
man,  you  haven't  forgotten  where  we 
met  her,  have  you?" 

"Oh,  cut  that!  That's  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  She's  better  than  half  the 
girls  we  know,  and  it's  darned  lucky 
for  us  we  did  meet  her  in  that  place." 

"I've  thought  a  lot  more  about  her 
than  you  think  for,"  averred  Raymond. 
"But  suppose  you  were  in  my  place, 
would  you " 

"You  bet  I  would,"  snapped  Kent, 
turning  sharply  to  face  the  anxious 
questioner.  "I'd  ask  her  quick  enough 
if  I  thought  she'd  have  me." 

"How  do  you  know  she  wouldn't?" 
demanded  Raymond,  somewhat  aston- 
ished at  his  friend's  earnest  manner. 
"Did  you  ask  her?" 


"No,  I  didn't,"  retorted  Kent.  "I 
haven't  been  watching  her  for  three 
weeks  without  seeing  what  I  couldn't 
help  seeing,  could  I  ?  I'm  not  a  fool." 
Raymond  closed  his  eyes  again,  whilst 
a  look  of  supreme  happiness  settled  on 
his  face. 

"You'll  have  to  come  with  us,  old 
man,"  he  said,  determinedly.  "We'll 
spend  our  honeymoon  in  Monte  Carlo." 

Kent  seized  his  hand. 

"I'm  glad,"  he  muttered,  his  jeal- 
ousy conquered  and  greatly  relieved  in 
consequence.  "No,  I  won't  do  that; 
I  don't  want  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  that  system.  It's  too  much 
like  work;  and  besides  two  is  com- 
pany and  three  is  none.  You  teach  her 
the  system,  and  make  Monte  Carlo  pay 
for  the  honeymoon.  I'll — I'll  send  her 
down  to  you,  John,  but  you  mustn't 
let  her  know  that  you  received  any 
inkling  of  what  her  feelings  may  be 
from  me." 

"I  know,"  replied  Raymond,  smil- 
ing through  his  bandages.  "Go  on, 
Roy;  tell  her  that  her  patient  is  anx- 
ious to  see  her,  and  that  if  she  doesn't 
hurry  up,  I'm  likely  to  have  a  re- 
lapse." 


THE  LOST   LOVE 


At  evensong,  when  in  the  Western  tent 

The  sun  hangs  low, 
I  hear,  in  silence,  like  some  far-off  bell, 
A  faint,  sweet  call  that  weaves  a  magic  spell 
About  me,  even  now. 

And,  through  the  deepening  twilight  up  above, 
Half  hidden  from  my  eager  upturned  face, 

Half  silenced  by  my  beating  heart  of  love, 
A  spirit  in  its  watchfulness  breathes:  "Grace!" 


EDNA  VON  DER  HEIDE. 


By  Archie  B.  Chadbourne 


HAVE  YOU   anything  to  say 
why  sentence  should  not  be 
passed    upon     you?"     The 
judge  leaned  forward  as  he 
put  the  question  to  the  gray-whiskered 
man  at  the  bar. 

The  man  was  tall,  and  tanned  with 
the  mountain  suns.  His  hands  hung 
loosely  at  his  sides  from  the  end  of 
long  arms.  He  stood  like  a  spectre  of 
another  generation  in  the  city  court 
room. 

"I  reckon  you-all  heard  the  evi- 
dence. I  reckon  that's  all  there  is  to 
be  said.  I  reckon  you-all  kin  go 
ahead."  There  was  a  hush  in  the 
court  room  like  death.  Suddenly  a 
voice  from  the  rear  of  the  room  broke 
the  stillness. 

"Ask  him  about  his  daughter.  Make 
him  tell  about  his  daughter." 

There  was  a  hush  again,  and  the 
man  at  the  bar  turned  and  looked  over 
the  crowd  that  filled  the  seats  and 
stood  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

"Who  was  that  spoke?"  asked  the 
old  man  fiercely.  "Who  was  that 
spoke?  I  ain't  got  no  daughter.  No, 
I  ain't  got  no  daughter." 

A  woman  arose  near  the  back  of  the 
room.  "You  can't  tell  me  you  ain't  got 
no  daughter.  I  took  care  of  her."  She 
came  forward  without  waiting  an  in- 
vitation, as  she  spoke.  In  the  awful 
stillness,  the  swish  of  her  petticoat 
could  be  distinctly  heard  all  over  the 
room.  The  mountaineer  remained 
standing  until  the  woman  reached  the 
railing  a  few  feet  from  him;  then  he 
sat  down,  but  he  watched  the  woman 
as  though  fascinated  as  she  spoke  to 
the  judge. 

"Maybe   you   don't   remember  me, 


judge,  but  I've  been  here  before,"  she 
said.  "I've  got  a  record  behind  me; 
I  had  to  leave  this  town,  and  maybe 
you  won't  believe  me.  But  the  man 
there  had  a  daughter.  He  was  with 
her  when  she  died  less  than  a  month 
ago.  He  knows  me;  ask  him  if  he 
don't  know  me " 

The  attorney  for  the  prosecution 
started  to  speak,  but  the  judge  raised 
his  hand  for  silence.  "Go  on,"  he 
said,  to  the  woman. 

"I  didn't  know  who  this  man  was 
until  yesterday,  though  I've  read  about 
the  case.  I  just  happened  to  see  a  de- 
scription of  him,  and  I  knew  there 
couldn't  be  two  like  him.  I  read  how 
he  refused  to  talk  or  tell  why  he  did 
it.  He  thinks  it'll  disgrace  his  daugh- 
ter. If  he  won't  tell  about  his  daugh- 
ter, I  will.  I'd  rather  he'd  tell  it  him- 
self— maybe  she  told  him  more  than 
she  did  me.  Then  I  know  how  your 
lawyers  would  do.  They'd  run  down 
my  past  history  to  show  that  I  can't 
tell  the  truth.  My  past  ain't  anything 
to  brag  of,  but  I've  got  over  being 
ashamed  of  it.  If  he  won't  tell,  I  will." 

The  judge  looked  toward  the  pris- 
oner. The  old  man  sat  staring  at  her, 
but  there  was  a  far-away  look  in  his 
eyes.  Finally  he  stood  up,  and  looked 
at  the  judge  "I'll  tell  ye,"  he  said, 
evenly,  though  with  evident  effort,  "I'll 
tell  ye  how  it  was.  The  woman  is 
right.  I  did  have  a  daughter.  Her 
name  was  Emily.  Her  mother  named 
her  that  befere  she  come  to  us — you 
know  how  mothers  is,  jedge — "  He 
spoke  to  the  judge  as  though  there 
was  no  other  person  present.  "Well, 
her  mother  died  when  Emily  was  born, 
and  I  raised  her  the  best  I  knew.  We 
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didn't  have  much.  There  wan't  no 
carpet,  nor  no  nice  things  up  where  we 
lived. 

"When  she  growed  up,  she  went 
down  to  the  village  to  school  in  the 
winter,  and  in  time  she  wanted  to  go 
to  the  city  to  live.  She  talked  about 
the  great  chance  she  would  have  there 
— she  read  something  about  it  in  the 
papers  or  a  magazine  or  somethin'. 
So  finally,  one  day,  I  told  her  she 
could  go.  It  didn't  seem  hardly  right 
to  keep  her  up  in  the  mountains  when 
her  heart  was  down  in  the  valley.  She 
wan't  just  like  other  mountain  children 
— Emily  wan't.  She  was  more  like  her 
mother. 

"So  I  told  her  she  could  go  to  the 
city  as  she  got  through  school  down 
in  the  village.  It  was  nigh  the  hard- 
est thing  I  ever  did,  to  let  Emily  go 
away  from  me.  But  she  went,  and  she 
promised  to  write  often.  And  she  did 
write  often  for  more'n  a  year.  She 
used  to  write  about  the  things  she  saw 
and  about  her  work.  She  said  things 
in  the  city  wan't  so  easy  as  they  pic- 
tured in  the  papers,  but  she  got  work 
in  a  factory.  She  said  they  had  to 
work  pretty  hard;  there  were  a  hun- 
dred or  so  of  'em,  she  wrote,  and  they 
didn't  make  but  a  little  bit. 

"They  could  hardly  make  a  livin', 
let  alone  buy  clothes.  So  I  sent  her 
some  money,  now  and  then.  And  then 
she  got  work  in  a  big  store.  She  wrote 
how  there  was  lots  of  girls  there,  and 
they  all  dressed  well;  they  had  to,  or 
they'd  lose  their  jobs.  She  thought 
she  was  getting  along  fine  when  she 
got  work  there,  but  she  couldn't  make 
enough  money  to  buy  the  clothes  like 
they  had  to  have  if  they  held  their 
jobs.  In  the  summer  they  gave  the 
girls  a  trip  up  the  river,  but  they  didn't 
give  them  any  more  money. 

"She  wrote  me  that  she  told  the 
man  that  owned  the  store  that  she 
couldn't  live  on  what  she  was  gettin', 
and  he  told  her  that  she  better  get  a 
man  the  same  as  the  rest  done.  And 
he  didn't  give  her  no  raise. 

"Then  her  letters  came  farther  apart, 
and  they  wasn't  no  joy  in  them  any 
more.  She  still  kept  tellin'  me  how 


she  worked  at  the  store,  but  they  did 
not  sound  like  Emily.  Then  for  nigh 
a  year  I  didn't  hear  from  her  at  all. 

"Well,  I  thought  there  must  be 
something  wrong,  and  so  I  come  on  to 
the  city — I'd  scraped  up  a  little  money 
sellin'  hides — and  I  come  on  to  the 
city.  I  had  the  place  where  she  lived 
on  paper,  and  I  went  there,  but  the 
woman  she  told  me  Emily  lived  at  an- 
other place.  And  so  I  went  there,  and 
they  sent  me  somewhere  else. 

"Well,  I  kept  a-lookin'  for  her  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  people 
were  nice  to  me,  and  put  me  up  nights. 
There  was  lots  of  men  came  to  them 
places.  Then  one  lady  told  me  how 
Emily  had  gone  to  another  city.  I 
didn't  have  more'n  enough  money  to 
get  there,  but  I  went.  There  was  a 
woman  met  me  at  the  depot.  She  was 
about  as  old  a  woman  as  me,  and  she 
asked  me  where  I  was  goin'.  I  told 
her  I  didn't  know,  only  I  was  lookin' 
for  Emily,  and  she  took  me  to  a  big 
boarding  house. 

"The  next  day  we  started  out  to- 
gether to  find  Emily.  We  went  down 
to  a  place  she  called  a  bad  part  of 
town.  I  don't  know,  it  seemed  that  all 
the  women  were  nice  to  me,  except  in 
one  or  two  places.  She  knew  lots  of 
them  and  called  them  by  name.  We 
didn't  find  Emily  that  day,  but  we 
found  her  the  next  morning  in  a  place 
down  there.  Everything  was  fixed 
nice.  The  stairs  had  soft  carpets  on 
them,  and  there  was  nice  curtains  to 
the  windows,  and  pictures  on  the  wall. 

"And  Emily  was  sick.  She  didn't 
look  like  the  Emily  that  I  knew.  She 
wasn't  my  Emily  at  all  in  looks,  but 
I  knew  her,  and  I  stayed  there  with 
her.  It  was  in  this  woman's  house" — 
he  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  woman 
— "it  wasn't  but  a  couple  of  days,  I 
guess,  when  she  died.  Before  she  went 
she  told  me  some  things  that  I  didn't 
know  nothin'  about. 

"She  told  me  that,  one  night,  she 
went  to  a  show  with  a  young  man  that 
worked  in  the  store,  and  they  went  in 
and  had  a  lunch  after  the  show.  And 
then  she  didn't  know  nothin'  until  she 
woke  up  in  a  strange  room,  and  there 
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was  this  rich  man  that  owned  the 
store  there.  He  gave  her  some  money 
and  told  her  to  keep  quiet.  She  kept 
quiet,  but  it  wan't  because  of  the 
money — she  threw  that  at  him.  It 
was  because  of  the  shame  of  it.  And 
she  never  went  to  work  at  that  store 
again,  but  work  was  scarce — that  was 
in  the  winter — and  she  got  to  driftin', 
and  then  she  fell  lower.  And  that's 
why  she  quit  writing  to  me.  She  didn't 
want  me  to  know.  And  then  she  went 
to  another  city,  and  there  I  found 
her." 

The  old  man  gulped  hard  a  couple 
of  times,  and  he  stood  looking  for  a 
moment  through  the  window  at  some 
sparrows  chirping  on  the  sill  in  the 
sun  before  he  continued: 

"This  woman  gave  me  some  money, 


and  so  did  the  woman  that  helped  me 
find  Emily,  and  I  took  her  body  back 
home  to  the  mountains,  and  buried 
her  up  there  among  the  pines." 

The  mountaineer  paused  again,  and 
looked  into  vacancy  over  the  head  of 
the  judge.  Then  he  pulled  himself 
together. 

"She  had  told  me  the  name  of  this 
man  that  owned  the  store  and  was  so 
rich,  and  I  came  back  to  the  city.  I 
found  him  up  there  in  his  office,  and 
I  killed  him  just  like  I  would  a  rat- 
tler." 

The  tense  quiet  of  the  court  room 
was  unbroken.  The  judge  sat  silent, 
and  the  attorneys  on  either  side  stared 
at  the  mountaineer,  who  lurched  for- 
ward in  his  chair  as  he  sat  down,  and 
remained  motionless. 


When  my  soul  like  a  reed  was  shaken 

In  the  grip  of  an  anguish  too  strong  for  me, 
How  staunch  you  were,  dear,  how  leal  and  tender 

Twas  then  you  proved  what  a  friend  might  be. 
But  when  the  worst  of  the  pain  was  over, 

So  quickly  careless  and  cold  you  grew, 
I  stand  at  the  Bar  of  God's  Truth  and  question 

Which,  my  friend,  is  the  real 


For  everywhere  in  the  world's  wide  forum 

Is  Self  the  master,  and  Love  his  clown, 
And  the  Soldier  of  Greed  is  crowned  and  laureled, 
And  the  Friend  of  the  Friendless  aye  laughed  down. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  your  love  should  falter 

At  the  pitiless  shibboleth:  "Does  it  pay?" 
Who  knows  but  a  breath  of  that  far-off  Heaven 

Lies  in  the  good  that  we  do  to-day. 

And  deep  in  each  soul  the  conflict  rages 

Twixt  God  and  Devil,  'twixt  Man  and  Beast, 
And  whoso  would  save  his  life  must  lose  it, 

And  he  v/ho  is  greatest  must  be  least. 
And  I  pray  that  though  in  that  strife  unceasing, 

Weary  and  wounded  I  oft  may  be, 
I  may  struggle  on  to  the  end  undaunted 

And  make  what  is  best  in  myself  be  Me. 

ELEANOR  DUNCAN  WOOD. 


An  Episode  on  the  Smoky  Jack 


By  Georgiana  Parks  Ballard 


JACK  VIBBERT,  literary  hack 
and  diluter  of  science  for  the 
masses,  had  staked  his  all  upon 
a  Romance — and  failed !  Against 
the  Old  World  setting  neither  well 
drawn  characters  nor  striking  situa- 
tions could  avail,  for  America  for 
Americans  was,  he  found,  the  modern 
literary  cry.  Nothing  daunted,  his 
thoughts  turned  to  a  recent  legacy — 
a  rancho  in  California:  his  tenants, 
Janks  &  Jatta,  had  urged  him  to  in- 
spect the  property;  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  fresh  lease.  Of  facile  en- 
thusiasms, he  caught  at  the  idea — 
saw  himself  a  limner  of  Millet-like 
groups  outlined  against  a  vivid  Cali- 
fornian  sky,  and  felt  that  there 
awaited  him  the  setting  for  a  Ro- 
mance native  to  the  soil. 

So  he  journeyed  Westward,  feeling 
that  Fate  had  destined  him  to  exploit 
the  Golden  State;  to  find  in  its  ro- 
mantic past,  its  shifting  present,  its 
boundless  future,  undiscovered  mines 
of  material.  A  November  day  found 
him  at  Vaquero  Water,  where  no 
warmth  or  sunshine  greeted  him,  the 
yellow  stubble  and  barren  pastures 
were  lying  dull  under  a  lowering  sky. 
Bushes  of  grey,  ghost-like  milk  weed 
dotted  dark  patches  of  "summer-fal- 
low," and  gave  a  last  touch  of  desola- 
tion to  the  scene,  while  the  artistic 
red-tiled  adobe  of  his  visions  was  re- 
placed by  a  rough  shanty — the  typical 
squalid,  shadeless  shanty  of  the  ten- 
ant farmer. 

Confined  to  this  dreary  abode  by 
a  sprained  ankle,  he  soon  realized 


that  the  tenants  did  not  recall  Millet 
in  any  mood:  in  no  sense  were  they 
picturesque,  and  the  commonplace  talk 
of  crops,  the  endless  speculations  on 
the  possibility  of  rain,  annoyed,  re- 
pelled him.  To  discern  the  emotions, 
perhaps  the  tragedies,  hidden  be- 
neath this  sordid  crust,  sympathy,  im- 
agination, were  required,  and  these  he 
lacked.  Happily,  the  mcnotony  of 
this  life  was  broken  by  the  advent  of 
Phillip  Bosworth,  owner  of  a  neigh- 
boring rancho.  An  anomaly,  he  seemed 
to  Vibbert:  bent  shoulders,  mis-shapen 
hands  proclaimed  him  a  laborer;  man- 
ner and  voice  as  clearly  revealed  the 
gentleman.  He  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  carrying  Vibbert  a  captive  to 
the  Smoky  Jack — no  use  protesting, 
he  added  with  a  jolly  laugh.  His  wife 
was  a  capable  nurse,  who  enjoyed  lord- 
ing it  over  helpless  man — the  horses 
would  not  stand — his  guest  must  make 
haste!  In  short,  Vibbert,  nothing  loth, 
was  whirled  away  to  the  Smoky  Jack, 
where  Mrs.  Bosworth  awaited  him  on 
the  veranda. 

She  ushered  him  into  the  parlor,  and 
with  deft  fingers  undid  the  clumsy 
bandages,  while  he,  struck  by  the  curi- 
ous lack  of  harmony  in  his  surround- 
ings, leaned  back  in  unaccustomed  lux- 
ury, and  surveyed  the  room  at  his  lei- 
sure. On  a  painted  shelf  stood  a  jar 
of  costly  Worcester;  cheaply  bound 
novels  jostled  rare  editions  of  the 
classics;  Daghestan  rugs  were  upon 
the  bare  pine  floor,  and  laid  against 
the  flimsy  wall  paper  was  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  the  Bokhara  loom. 
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Suspended  from  a  heavy  brass  rod, 
glowing  with  subdued  color,  it  struck 
in  the  long,  low  room  a  brilliant,  un- 
expected note. 

"Incongruous,  is  it  not?"  Mrs.  Bos- 
worth  had  interpreted  his  glance 
aright.  "That  same  incongruity  you 
will  find  is  the  keynote  of  life  in  this 
part  of  the  world!"  She  gave  a  final 
touch  to  the  bandage,  and  glided  from 
the  room,  while,  left  to  himself,  Vib- 
bert  reviewed  the  situation:  of  the 
Janks  &  Jatta  type  clearly  nothing 
could  be  made;  the  side  of  Califor- 
nia life  presented  by  the  Bosworths 
was  equally  characteristic,  and  in- 
finitely more  interesting!  Mrs.  Bos- 
worth  in  particular  appealed  to  him; 
standing  on  the  veranda,  her  creamy 
skin  had  showed  up  well  against  the 
dusky  adobe  background,  and  then, 
her  voice  piqued  his  curiosity — its  ab- 
solute lack  of  expression  when  speak- 
ing of  the  keynote  of  her  life,  accorded 
ill  with  the  flash  of  her  glorious  dark- 
grey  eyes.  Did  the  Fates  permit,  he 
might  cause  them  to  flash  again,  might 
infuse  animation  into  the  lifeless  voice, 
glean  material  in  plenty  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Romance — Bosworth  disturbed 
these  musings,  in  his  breezy  autocratic 
fashion  ordering  Vibbert  to  his  bed. 
He  breakfasted  in  his  room,  seeing 
nothing  of  his  hostess  until  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

She  was  a  busy  woman,  she  declared 
as  he  laughingly  accused  her  of  neg- 
lect. 

"So  said  your  young  son;  but,"  he 
added,  "some  day  she  will  die,  and 
then  she  will  have  such  a  good  rest! 
And  now — do  tell  me  how  you  whiled 
away  the  time?" 

"Rest  assured  that  cooking,  dish- 
washing, housework,  teaching,  have 
most  effectually  whiled  away  the  day." 

"I  fear  that  my  presence  is  an  ad- 
ditional tax  upon  you,  so  I  shall  return 
to  my  charming  country  house." 

"My  husband  will  be  sorry  to  lose 
you,"  responded  Mrs.  Bosworth  coolly, 
her  quick  ear  detecting  the  note  of 
insincerity  in  voice  and  words. 

"And  you,"  he  cried,  with  a  child's 
spoilt  vanity,  "will  not!!" 


She  had  seen  so  little  of  him,  she 
murmured;  even  now  the  dinner 
claimed  her  attention — here  was  Phil- 
lip— "he,"  with  a  provoking  smile, 
"would  take  her  place." 

"One  moment,  Mrs.  Bosworth,  may 
I  not  dine  with  you  to-night?" 

"Of  course,"  heartily  interposed  her 
husband,  "you  have  been  alone  all  day 
— we  have  neglected  you  shamefully!" 

When  Vibbert  entered  the  redwood 
panelled  dining  room,  Mrs.  Bosworth 
was  seated  at  the  table,  her  snowy 
neck  and  arms  set  off  by  a  shabby 
black  lace  gown — an  evident  relic  of 
better  days.  Phillip  remarked  on  the 
dainty  viands,  declaring  that  only  Vib- 
bert's  timely  appearance  had  saved 
him  from  starvation.  The  larder  had 
been  beastly  bare  of  late ! 

"We  follow  the  ranch  law,"  said 
his  wife,  hastily.  "Reserve  the  best 
for  the  stranger  within  your  gates,  and 
for  him  kill  the  fatted  calf." 

"Turkey,  rather.  I  plucked  this  fel- 
low for  you  myself,  Vibbert,  but  a 
merry  chase  he  first  led  me.  Oh,  so, 
like  our  Austrian  neighbor,  Wachtel, 
you  have  an  eye  for  these  contrasts. 
'One  arrives,'  he  used  to  say,  and  a 
figure  in  battered  overalls  appears,  a 
hoarse  voice  cries,  'go  in:  I'll  put  up 
the  horse,'  and  half  an  hour  later, 
one's  host  appears  in  faultless  even- 
ing dress!  Frankly,  Mr.  Bosworth,  a 
transformation  scene  from  a  panto- 
mime!" 

"So  all  the  ranch's  a  stage,"  said 
Vibbert. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  his  hostess,  "and 
every  player  takes  a  double  part.  It 
is  hard  for  us;  we  are  so  hampered 
by  instincts,  traditions  unknown  to  the 
others.  Life  for  our  neighbors  is  a 
simpler,  happier  thing."  Rising  as  she 
spoke,  Mrs.  Bosworth  led  the  way  into 
the  parlor,  where,  cares  and  cooking 
left  behind,  she  seemed  transformed: 
eyes  sparkling,  cheeks  glowing,  she 
talked  brilliantly  on  every  theme;  the 
dull,  even  voice,  Vibbert  found,  but 
lent  an  added  piquancy  to  lively 
speech.  He  followed  her  lead,  re- 
garding, with  a  feeling  bordering  on 
contempt,  the  comfortable  figure  of 
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Bosworth  pulling  on  his  long  church- 
warden. With  a  trace  of  the  same 
feeling  he  afterward  thought  over  the 
conversation. 

"Sickening  marriage!!  A  woman 
of  the  twentieth  century,  immensely 
clever,  alive  to  the  very  finger  tips, 
and  tied  to  an  Anachronism !  How  her 
eyes  flashed  as  he  wished  himself  liv- 
ing a  hundred  years  ago!  I  doubt," 
with  a  fatuous  smile,  "if  she  often  en- 
joys such  an  evening. 

But  when,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  encountered  her  on  the  veranda, 
she  looked  wan  and  spoke  with  evi- 
dent effort.  Her  husband  had  just  re- 
turned from  Vaquero  Water,  bearing 
several  letters  which  Janks  had  for- 
warded to  the  Smoky  Jack.  As  it  was 
ironing  day,  she  would  be  in  the 
kitchen  for  the  next  few  hours.  Could 
she  do  anything  for  him  first? 

"Mrs.  Bosworth,"  he  cried,  impul- 
sively, "pardon  the  question,  but  I 
really  take  the  most  tremendous  in- 
terest in  you — do  you  like  this  life  of 
drudgery?" 
"Distinctly— no!" 

"How  could  you!  Sickening  for 
any  woman  of  culture,  but  for  you — 
you,  with  your  unusual  powers,  your 
brilliant  mind,  to  be  buried  alive — 
Mrs.  Bosworth,  it  is  criminal!  Is 
there  no  way  out — a  servant?" 
"Impossible — as  you  know." 
"Yes,  yes — pardon  my  thoughtless- 
ness. Still — it  is  wrong,  it  is  cheat- 
ing the  world  to  waste  in  the  heavy 
toil,  the  heart-breaking  cares  of  a  life 
like  this,  the  superior — may  I  say,  the 
truly  remarkable? — intellect,  which  I 
believe  you  possess."  Even  his  deep, 
and  truly  sincere,  admiration  for  the 
woman  could  not  keep  out  the  tone 
of  patronage  which  was  habitual  with 
him.  "Mrs.  Bosworth,  why  have  you 
never  thought  of  writing?" 

"I— have  thought  of  it.  The  work  ?" 
Her  voice  had  a  touch  of  sarcasm. 

"Let  the  work  go — or  give  up  some- 
thing else.  Your  studies — the  Ger- 
man, for  instance;  you  have  set  aside 
certain  moments  of  the  day  for  that. 
Why  not  drop  it — for  a  while  at  least 
— devote  the  same  time  to  a  book — a 


novel,  for  your  insight  into  human  life 
is  keen.  With  a  few  moments  snatched 
from  each  day,  you  will  find  your 
task  not  so  difficult  as  you  imagine." 

"You  are  kind!"  She  spoke  with  a 
certain  hesitation.  "I  will  think  over 
your  advice."  She  handed  him  the 
letters,  and  passed  into  the  kitchen. 

Comfortably  ensconced  on  the  ve- 
randa, Vibbert  read  Fanny  Loughbor- 
ough's  letters.  Poor,  pretty  Fanny! 
The  most  unhappy  girl  in  the  world, 
she  wrote.  As  he  knew,  Granny  had 
denounced  their  engagement  in  no 
measured  terms,  and  packed  her  off  to 
England,  where  she  was  encouraging 
a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  "But 
a  coronet  does  not  tempt  me,"  she 
concluded,  fondly,  "and  I  shall  always 
be  true  to  my  darling  Jack!" 

Her  darling  Jack  smiled  compla- 
cently. He  was  fond  of  pretty  Fanny, 
of  her  dollars  fonder  still,  yet  glad  to 
be  spared  the  task  of  making  love  to 
his  fiancee.  Just  now  the  Bosworths 
absorbed  his  thoughts — he  would  make 
an  exhaustive  study  of  them,  and  dish 
them  up  afterwards  in  a  book — Fanny 
could  wait! 

To  his  ill-concealed  delight,  Mrs. 
Bosworth  was  often  at  his  side,  be- 
guiling him,  as  only  a  woman  could,  to 
talk  of  his  tastes,  his  aspirations.  Yet 
only  where  art  or  literature  were  con- 
cerned did  they  find  themselves  in 
harmony.  On  the  vital  points — truth, 
religion,  honor — they  were  far  asun- 
der. And  so  Vibbert  settled  down,  as 
in  comfortable  quarters  he  had  a 
knack  of  doing;  the  superficial  sensi- 
bility concealed  an  almost  pachyder- 
matous disregard  for  the  comfort  of 
others:  Bosworth's  poverty,  Mrs.  Bos- 
worth's  feeble  health,  were  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  one  fact  that  the  place 
suited  him. 

The  weather  had  changed:  sullen 
fogs  gave  way  to  frosty  mornings.  The 
sharp  air  brought  color  to  his  cheeks, 
when  walking  to  the  field  where  Phil- 
lip chopped  the  winter's  wood.  The 
Romance  was  not  yet  begun ;  persuaded 
that  the  duty  of  the  present  was  the 
imbibing  of  local  color,  he  frittered 
away  the  time  in  idle  musings. 
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"Congratulate  me!"  He  swung  on 
the  veranda,  beside  Mrs.  Bosworth. 
"Behold  the  Good  Samaritan!  For 
over  an  hour  I  have  prodded  the  black 
pig  delicately  behind  the  ear!  Don't 
frown,  madam:  it  was  not  a  waste  of 
time — I  meditated!" 

"Meditating  over  a  pig-sty!  In 
this  neighborhood,  that  is  called 
'lazin'  'round.'  " 

His  phrase  was  more  euphonious, 
retorted  Vibbert;  at  any  rate  the  cli- 
mate was  affecting  him ;  he  could  com- 
prehend the  Spaniard's  manana.  Oh, 
growing  demoralized,  was  he?  And 
pray,  had  the  climate  affected  her? 

"Yes,"  her  voice  was  tranquil,  "in 
what  way?  Ranch  life  has  destroyed 
all  sense  of  proportion.  You  want  an 
instance?  What  one  struggles  for  is 
unduly  valued;  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing one's  belongings  spotless  has  ele- 
vated cleanliness  far  above  godliness 
— to  wash,  is  to  pray!  the  children's 
daily  baths  bid  fair  to  turn  me  into  a 
Pharisee!" 

"Do  tell  me  more,"  he  urged,  with 
an  eye  to  future  copy. 

"We  magnify  the  importance  of 
trifles;  speculate  for  months  over 
Smith's  preference  for  beardless  bar- 
ley— groan  over  Jones'  extravagance 
in  buying  a  new  harrow.  In  silver, 
books,  rugs,  we  take  undue  pride;  in 
brief,  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  ordinary  attributes  of  our  proper 
sphere  in  life — by  that,  show  how  we 
have  fallen  short." 

"You  take  it  calmly,"  said  Vibbert, 
astonished  in  spite  of  himself  at  this 
frank  revelation. 

"To  the  old  adage,  'autre  temps, 
autre  moeurs,'  one  can  add  'autre  age, 
autre  coeur!'  An  older  woman,  I  no 
longer  kick  against  the  pricks,  and 
only  hope  for  better  times.  In  a 
town?  Heaven  forfend!  Poverty  on 
a  ranch  may  mean  hardship,  privation, 
but  a  touch  of  the  unexpected,  the 
Bohemian  redeems  it;  in  a  town  it  is 
narrow,  sordid,  bourgeoise!"  She 
paused,  smiling  at  her  own  vehemence, 
and  Vibbert,  seeing  the  color  steal 
over  her  thin  cheek,  contrasted,  as  he 
had  too  often  done  of  late,  this  vivid 


intelligence  with  the  doll-like  beauty 
of  Fanny  Loughborough. 

"Apropos  of  hardships,"  she  re- 
sumed, "we  plough  next  week. 
Harder  for  me,  naturally!  Two  extra 
men:  cooking  by  lamplight!" 

"What  degradation  for  you  to 
drudge  like  this!" 

"Drudgery  of  that  sort  does  not  de- 
grade me,  but — to  wait  upon  the  table 
— play  the  nurse  in  public — that,  I 
confess,  degrades  me  in  my  own  eyes. 
A  truce  to  personalities,  Mr.  Vibbert — 
they,  and  the  pig — have  consumed  the 
morning."  She  resumed  her  needle- 
work, and  Vibbert,  after  a  pause,  in- 
quired into  her  unwonted  freedom 
from  kitchen  cares.  It  was  her  annual 
pre-ploughing  holiday,  she  explained, 
to  be  celebrated  that  afternoon  by  a 
walk  in  the  Brush  hills  across  the 
road.  Could  he  go?  Most  certainly 
not!  It  was  too  rough  for — his  ankle! 

"Strong  as  ever!"  he  retorted  coolly. 
"You  start  at  two?  I  shall  be  on 
hand." 

Rounding,  billowing  to  the  granite 
mountain  boundary  of  the  old  Vaquero 
Water  Grant,  rose  the  Brush  hills. 
Here,  a  patch  of  bare  red  earth  re- 
lieved the  eye;  there,  a  solitary  pine 
stood — grayly  transparent — against 
the  clear  horizon,  yet  the  general 
theme  was  "brush,"  in  all  the  monot- 
ony that  the  term  implies.  To  reach 
their  destination,  they  crossed  a  field 
redolent  of  the  tar-weed's  aromatic 
scent;  an  esthetic  harmony — flowers 
of  yellowish  green,  leaves  of  greenish 
yellow — the  pungent,  gummy  ooze 
clung  to  them  as  they  passed. 

"A  profitable  crop?"  he  affected  ig- 
norance. 

"As  profitable  as  any  of  late." 

"  Ton  my  soul,  I  don't  see  how  you 
have  kept  your  heads  above  water, 
with  three  bad  years  running!" 

"We  never  went  in,"  she  retorted, 
thinking  of  the  thousand  petty  econo- 
mies those  years  could  show;  whereat 
they  laughed,  Mrs.  Bosworth  with  a 
child's  freshness  and  abandon.  Vib- 
bert had  never  seen  her  in  such  a 
mood;  the  heightened  color,  the  quick, 
elastic  step,  all  promised  an  interest 
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even  keener  than  usual,  and  it  was 
with  a  quickened  pulse  and  flashing 
eyes  that  he  entered  with  her  upon 
the  deserted  track  that  led  into  the 
brush. 

"Here  is  a  recipe  for  these  hills," 
she  gaily  cried:  "Decompose  the 
warmest,  reddest  granite,  knead  to- 
gether loosely,  cover  densely  with 
bushes  of  sombre  hue — only  leave  a 
few  oak-dotted  glades  where  cotton- 
tails may  frisk,  and  cobwebs  spread 
in  the  early  morning  their  silvery,  glis- 
tening sheets.  Then  there  are  the 
birds:  canyon-finches  shall  hop  in  the 
chaparral;  jays  quarrel  in  the  trees; 
the  quails  call  'cuidado,  cuidado' — 
take  care,  take  care! — from  hill  to 
hill!"  With  a  satisfied  air  she  sur- 
veyed the  scene  of  her  hasty  sketch. 
"We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the 
Brush."  Her  voice  grew  dreamy. 
"There  is  a  still  more  barren  spot, 
where,  on  the  hot  red  earth  there  grow, 
at  decent  intervals,  odd,  rounded 
bushes,  resembling  hedgehogs."  He 
called  these  hills  "rough  enough? 
Wait!"  She  turned  upon  him,  a  mis- 
chievous smile  dimpling  the  corners 
of  her  scarlet  mouth — "that  impene- 
trable thicket  is  the  real  thing;  you 
may  still  draw  back!" 

Draw  back!  Never — with  the  chal- 
lenge of  those  laughing  eyes!  Ex- 
tending his  arms,  he  plunged  on,  hold- 
ing aside  the  leathern  stalks  through 
which  she  passed. 

"The  creek — look!"  Below  was  a 
narrow  canyon,  where,  between  the 
brooding  hills  there  wound  a  stream 
of  gold;  tall,  slim  cottonwoods  were 
there :  willows,  dwarfed  and  gnarled — 
the  foliage  turned  to  orange,  lemon, 
yellow,  and  every  shade  between.  The 
eye  grew  surfeited  with  this  wealth 
of  color,  glaring  against  the  sombre 
brush. 

They  gazed  in  silence;  then — 

"It  is  beautiful — wonderful,"  cried 
Vibbert.  "You  like  it— these  hills?" 

"Like!" — he  started  at  her  unusual 
vehemence — "I  love  them,  love  it  all 
— the  pines,  lonely,  mournful,  vaguely 
tender;  this  warm  red  earth;  the 
Brush,  in  all  its  monotony — above  all, 


the  utter  uselessness!  Sole  spot,  in 
this  practical,  hard-working  life,  where 
cares,  worries,  may  be  laid  aside,  the 
unceasing  struggle  for  money — nay, 
for  very  existence — forgotten!" 

The  dull,  even  tone  was  gone,  the 
mask  of  reserve  through  which  Vib- 
bert had  tried  in  vain  to  pierce,  had 
vanished.  Her  voice  quivered  with 
emotion. 

"Down  there — in  the  valley?" — 
passionately  she  pointed  toward  the 
ranch — "what  room  is  there  for  beauty, 
for  ideals,  for  all  that  is  best  and 
holiest  in  life?  The  soul  is  crushed, 
stifled  by  the  sordid  truths,  the  hard, 
unlovely  facts  of  a  hard,  unlovely  life. 
The  mind  is  dulled,  not  by  healthy 
labor,  but  by  monotonous  drudgery, 
back-breaking  toil,  heavy,  unceasing. 
Only  here,  amid  the  silence,  the 
beauty,  the — the  uselessness" — she 
clung  to  the  phrase — "only  here,  where 
practical  things  are  impossible,  may 
one  dare  to  be  one's  true  self." 

Spell-bound,  Vibbert  listened.  At 
last,  her  voice  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
her  eyes,  low,  tender,  vaguely  troubled, 
throbbing  with  passionate  feeling — 
feeling  which,  perchance,  had  not 
been  awakened  solely  by  the  Brush! 
Remembering  their  intimate  inter- 
course of  the  past  few  weeks,  he  spoke 
deliberately,  with  slow  emphasis: 

"Nobly  indeed  have  you  schooled 
yourself,  Mrs.  Bosworth.  Silent  ac- 
ceptance of  toil  and  hardship,  quiet 
endurance  of  an  uncongenial  exist- 
ence, has  blinded  the  eyes  of  others — 
to  me  only  have  you  revealed  yourself. 
Poor  little  soul,  beating  against  prison 
bars !  Ah !  from  the  first  have  I  divined 
this,  and  now — Katherine!"  He  seized 
her  unresponsive  hand. 

Astonishment,  indignation,  had 
made  her  silent.  Now  she  spoke 
quietly,  with  no  trace  of  her  recent 
emotion : 

"Enough,  Mr.  Vibbert:  you  go  too 
far!  I  have  discussed  with  you  my 
thoughts,  my  feelings!  True!  And 
why?  As  an  intelligence  I  admire 
you;  as  a  man,  I  am  indifferent.  That 
indifference  it  is  which  has  enabled 
me  to  talk  to  you  as  I  could  not  do  to 
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others.  This,"  abruptly,  "is  the  short 
cut  to  home." 

"Home!" — he  echoed  the  word 
scornfully — "an  unpainted  shanty, 
surrounded  by  barren,  unprofitable 
acres — is  that  home  for  you  ?  Ah,  no, 
my  Kathleen,  your  home,  your  true 
home,  is  in  that  world  which  Heaven 
never  intended  that  you  should  leave : 
amid  friends  who  love  and  appreciate 
you,  as  /  love  and  appreciate  you — a 
home  with  me!  What  though  an  un- 
kind and  capricious  Fate  has  linked 
you  to  a  man,  dull,  uncongenial,  your 
inferior,  a  man  whom  you  can  never 
love,  never " 

She  tore  away  the  hand  which  he 
had  again  seized,  and  faced  him  with 
blazing  eyes. 

"Mr.  Vibbert!" — her  voice  shook 
with  passion  and  contempt — "of  your 
unbounded  self-conceit  have  I  long 
been  aware,  but  now,  certainly,  have 
you  surpassed  yourself.  That  you 
should  consider  your  charm  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  renunciation  of  home 
and  reputation  is  no  more  than  I 
might  have  expected,  but  that  you 
should  dare  to  speak  disparagingly, 
slightingly,  of  a  man,  so  great,  so 
noble,  that  you,  with  your  cleverness, 
your  superficial  culture,  your  little 
mind,  can  compare  with  him  only  as 
this  straggly,  stunted  bush  compares 
with  that  huge,  widespreading  oak;  a 
man  as  true  and  upright  as  you  are 
false,  unstable;  as  honorable  as  you 
are  treacherous;  as  strong  as  you  are 
weak ;  that  you  should  speak  with  con- 
tempt of  such  a  man  as  this,  is  more 


than  even  I  could  have  dreamed.  Your 
conceit,  Mr.  Vibbert,  has  made  you 
blind,  indeed — duller  than  he  whose 
dullness  you  so  pity!" 

She  quickly  turned,  and  left  him, 
and  in  silence,  slowly,  he  followed 
after. 

That  night  he  suggested  his  depart- 
ure, and  left  the  next  morning  with 
many  gracefully  turned  thanks,  and 
for  a  month  wandered  over  California. 
His  interest  in  the  Romance  failing, 
he  was  glad  to  return  to  New  York, 
and  thoughts  of  Fanny  Loughborough, 
Letters  from  her  greeted  him — the  lov- 
ing tone  gradually  turning  to  indigna- 
tion at  his  neglect.  A  copy  of  the 
Morning  Post  announced  the  beautiful 
American's  engagement  to  the  heir  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Granny  had 
played  her  cards  well! 

In  a  friendly  note,  Phillip  Bosworth 
mentioned  a  novel  of  his  wife's,  just 
published.  "She  says  that  not  only 
was  it  you  who  first  turned  her 
thoughts  seriously  toward  writing,  but 
that  it  was  in  her  conversations  with 
you  that  she  obtained  many  of  her 
ideas  for  the  book.  The  fact  is," 
added  Bosworth  with  characteristic 
frankness,  "she  has  used  you  for 
'copy!'  Wishing  an  outsider's  point 
of  view,  she  deliberately  led  the  con- 
versation to  the  life  here,  on  the 
ranch,  and,  she  tells  me,  often  had 
quite  'heart-to-heart'  talks  with  you! 
You  should  feel  flattered,  on  the  whole 
— if  she  had  not  considered  you  clever 
she  would  not  have  cared  for  your 
opinions." 


Sliver" — A  Jo'ko 


By  Arthur  W.  Peach 


THE  VETERAN  miner  puffed 
slowly  at  his  pipe  as  he 
thought  over  the  request  of 
one  of  the  group  who  had 
gathered  in  his  room.  "Looking 
back  a  good  many  years,  I  can  think 
of  one  experience  that  may  interest 
you,  anyway,  and  that  I  won't  come  in- 
to: so  I'll  tell  you.  I'll  tell  you  how 
a  Joke — yes,  a  Joke" — he  pressed 
down  the  tobacco  in  the  bowl  of  his 
pipe — "came  to  be  a  joke. 

"Where  I  first  settled  down  to  wash 
gold  after  I  hit  California  was  a  place 
called  Three  Jump  Gully.  There  was 
a  good  crowd  there  as  crowds  of  men 
go  when  you  get  them  together.  That 
was  before  the  day  of  the  up-to-date 
systems  they  have  now  for  handling 
gold.  All  over  the  sides  of  the  hills 
were  the  shacks — rough  affairs  that 
were  no  use  except  to  keep  out  a  little 
too  fresh  or  cold  air.  We  were  all 
having  pretty  good  success,  and  were 
feeling  pretty  good  natured. 

"There  were  hard  men  in  camp,  but 
the  rest  of  the  bunch  being  a  pretty 
good  sort  the  bad  crowd  were  kept 
under  cover,  and  lived  up  to  the  rules 
we  had  laid  down  when  we  first 
formed  a  camp. 

"We  had  a  few  queer  dubs  hit  the 
place,  and  one  was  a  little,  shriveled- 
up,  Saratoga-chip  of  a  chap,  who  car- 
ried a  big  gun  on  his  hip  that  fairly 
made  him  walk  lop-sided.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  had  the  dyspepsia  or 
not,  but  he  looked  as  if  he  had  a  hard 
time  getting  fuel  enough  inside  to 
keep  a-going.  He  sure  was  an  insig- 
nificant little  runt. 

"We  never  paid  much  attention  to 
him  other  than  to  hand  him  a  little 


jolly  now  and  then  that  never  made 
him  flutter  an  eye. 

"We  were  sitting  up  in  Ben  Haf- 
ton's  shack  one  night.  He  was  a  sort 
of  leader  in  camp,  and  we  had  made 
him  a  marshal  to  look  out  for  the  en- 
forcing of  the  rules  we  had  laid  down, 
and  his  term  was  up. 

"He  said  he  left  everything  in  quiet 
and  order,  and  that  he  would  resign 
the  place.  In  the  talk  that  followed 
some  one  with  a  poor  claim  for  brains 
said:  'Let's  put  in  Sliver  for  mar- 
shal!' 

"Right  off  the  bunch  jumped  at  it. 
If  we  got  him  in,  we  could  have  a  little 
horse-play  on  the  side  that  would  help 
to  pass  the  time.  So  we  steered  the 
thing  through,  and  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  camp  things  were  ready,  and 
we  shot  him  into  position. 

"I  was  one  of  the  committee  to 
carry  him  the  news,  but  the  whole 
bunch  tagged  after,  and  we  had  him 
make  a  speech  and  gave  him  a  sere- 
nade. 

"I  thought  he'd  catch  on  to  what 
we  were  up  to,  but  he  was  as  solemn 
about  it  as  a  funeral,  and  promised  to 
do  his  best  to  fulfill  the  honor  we 
had  conferred  upon  him. 

"The  next  day  he  marched  around 
with  his  chest  stuck  out  a  little — I 
thought,  but  could  see  no  other  indica- 
tion that  he  was  thinking  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  place. 

"But  I  was  some  jarred  to  have 
Peterson,  a  strapping  big  chap,  come 
into  our  shack  looking  as  if  he  wanted 
to  chew  nails.  It  was  Sunday  night, 
and  everybody  in  the  camp  was  fairly 
quiet,  for,  as  I  have  said,  most  of  the 
bunch  were  a  good  sort,  men  who  had 
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left  factories  and  shops  in  the  East. 

"Peterson  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  and  glared  at  me.  'Wai !'  he 
said,  with  one  big  breath.  'Do  you 
know  what  that  little  shrimp  of  a 
Baker  did  just  now?' 

"  'No,'  I  and  my  pardner  chorused. 

'  'Wai,  that  little  shrimp  came  inter 

our  shack,  and  by ,  he  made  us  put 

up  our  cards,  the  little  bottle-nursed 
fool !' 

"To  say  we  lost  our  breath  is  to  put 
it  right.  Peterson's  bunch  were  the 
toughest  in  camp,  and  liked  their 
cards,  and  we  didn't  object  if  they 
played  quietly.  I  had  forgotten  that 
in  the  rules  drawn  up  which  we  had 
given  Baker  in  response  to  his  request, 
was  one  saying  that  no  card-playing 
was  to  be  allowed. 

"I  smoothed  Peterson  down,  and 
told  him  we  would  straighten  the  mat- 
ter out. 

"My  pardner  stared  at  me.  'You 
know  what's  up?  In  that  fake  bunch 
of  rules  we  gave  him,  there's  a  lot 
that  will  hit  hard,  if  he  starts  in  put- 
ting them  through.' 

"I  thought  I  saw  a  way  out.  'Don't 
worry  about  that.  The  size  of  it  is :  he 
thought  he  must  show  his  authority, 
and  got  up  courage  to  go  in  there  and 
break  up  that  game ;  but  I'll  bet  he  was 
having  the  shivers  all  the  time  he  was 
doing  it,'  I  said  to  him. 

"And  as  it  worked  out,  I  guess  I  was 
right,  though  I  think  somebody  put 
him  wise  who  had  a  personal  interest 
in  the  matter  that  all  those  rules  were 
not  straight.  Some  of  them  had  been 
doped  up  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  prac- 
tical jokers  in  camp,  who  had  made 
life  miserable  for  others. 

"  'Sliver'  looked  a  little  sore  for  a 
few  days,  and  the  whole  matter 
drifted  over. 

"Then  came  the  big  hullabaloo.  A 
fellow  named  'Shaker'  Greer  and  a 
few  cronies  struck  the  place — gam- 
blers; and  'Shaker'  had  a  reputation 
that  would  make  the  devil  green.  I 
knew  of  his  cleaning  out  a  saloon  in  a 
lower  State  camp,  and  when  they 
looked  things  over,  three  men  were 
found  who  never  curled  a  toe  after- 


wards. He  was  what  the  Easterners 
call  a  'bad  man,'  though  he  wasn't 
worse  than  a  thousand  others,  only  he 
let  it  show  up. 

"I  was  in  the  big  shack  that  a  man 
named  Durfee  ran — sort  of  a  general 
meeting  place  and  saloon,  when  a  man 
came  in  and  said  as  if  he  was  telling 
that  Judgment  Day  had  come :  'Shaker 
Greer's  coming.' 

"Some  of  the  men  cut  out  back. 
Others  stuck.  Greer  came  in — big, 
hairy,  quick  for  his  size,  and  made 
himself  at  home  with  his  two  friends 
right  off. 

"He  informed  us  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  stop  a  while. 

"That  night  there  was  a  hasty  meet- 
ing of  the  leaders  in  the  camp.  We 
all  knew  that  there  would  be  trouble 
when  they  got  started,  for  men  will 
gamble  and  drink.  What  was  to  be 
done  for  protection  was  the  question. 

"The  first  thing  that  was  to  be  done 
was  to  get  some  one  in  who  would 
hold  Greer  and  his  gang  down.  Baker 
was  out  of  the  question.  We  tried 
to  get  Hafton,  but  he  said  he  was 
planning  to  go  to  the  Coast;  and  the 
first  thing  we  knew  the  whole  bunch 
showed  they  weren't  after  the  job. 
Most  had  good  reasons — sweethearts 
or  homes  back  East — dreams  anyway ; 
and  a  long  rest  among  the  pebbles  on 
Three  Jump  hillsides  didn't  appeal  to 
anybody.  So  the  matter  was  left, 
though  arrangements  were  made  to 
organize  a  committee. 

"The  following  night,  more  out  of 
force  of  habit  than  anything  else,  I 
went  down  to  Durfee's  to  play  a  little 
and  have  a  drink  or  two. 

"Greer  came  in,  and  soon  had  a 
game  going  with  one  of  the  men  in 
camp  who  was  a  card  fiend  from  the 
word  go.  Peterson  strolled  up  while 
the  game  was  going  on. 

"I  didn't  pay  much  attention  until 
I  heard  a  bellow,  and  I  turned  to  see 
Greer  glaring  at  Peterson,  and  Peter- 
son, angry,  but  quailing,  was  backing 
away  from  him.  'Pete'  was  game  to 
say  something,  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  Greer's  hand  seemed  to  flame 
and  Peterson  went  down  with  a  thump. 
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"Greer  turned  on  the  others  who 
sprang  up,  and  in  a  strange,  softly 
cursing  way  made  them  sink  into  their 
seats.  Lakefield,  a  young  chap  near 
the  corner,  reached  for  his  gun,  and 
his  head  went  back  with  a  jerk  when 
Greer  fired  at  him. 

"The  man  was  fairly  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  and  you  can  wager  we  were 
keeping  quiet.  I  was  wondering  how 
in  the  name  of  heaven  the  thing  would 
end,  when  I  saw  'Sliver'  appear  in  the 
door — white,  peaked-looking  little 
cuss.  His  mouth  opened  with  an  as- 
tonished gasp,  then  closed,  and  I 
heard  this :  'What  you  up  to — you !" 

"Greer  whirled  to  the  door;  his  big 
gun  glinted  to  a  line  on  the  little  fig- 
ure in  the  door,  and  I  expected  to  see 
'Sliver'  drop,  but  instead  there  was 
a  smash  of  flame  near  'Sliver's'  hip; 
Greer's  gun  hand  flew  up,  the  gun 
dropped,  and  Greer  seized  his  broken 
wrist. 

"Then  for  a  second  it  seemed  as  if 


the  air  was  full  of  reports,  but  they 
came  from  'Sliver's'  gun — and  he  was 
shooting  from  the  hip — a  stunt  that 
mighty  few  can  do.  And  Greer  was 
huddled  against  the  wall,  speechless 
for  once,  with  the  bullets  fairly  cut- 
ting his  whiskers. 

"I  won't  tell  you  much  more.  Peter- 
son pulled  through,  but  the  kid  in  the 

corner Anyway,  when  Baker  got 

through,  Greer  was  through  making 
things  lively  in  the  mountain  camps. 
We  had  a  trial;  'Sliver'  prosecuted  and 
executed. 

"We  never  found  out  much  about 
the  little  chap.  Some  swore  he  was  a 
minister  from  the  East,  for  he  tied  that 
camp  up  sudden  Sunday  nights,  and 
other  days  for  that  matter,  so  it  was 
like  a  Sunday  school  picnic.  If  a  man 
grumbled,  he  did  it  so  far  down  his 
throat  that  only  his  conscience  heard 
him.  Some  said  he  was  a  lawyer,  but 
none  knew.  Of  one  thing  there  was 
no  doubt :  he  was  no  joke." 


SPRING  RENASCENT 


I  sought  thee  mid  the  laughing  flowers  of  spring, 
Thee  fancied  fair,  a  half-blown  firstling  rose ; 
Throughout  the  summer  sought  thee,  to  its  close : 

"A  flower  full-blown,"  my  fond  imagining, 

Then,  "Her,"  I  said,  "will  autumn  surely  bring, 
Her  glory  such  as  summer  never  knows!" 
But  found  thee  not,  O  fairest!  till  the  snows: 

So  shy  love  sought,  so  fleet,  so  wide  of  wing ! 

There!  there!  belov'd.    We  have  no  time  for  tears; 

To  harp  upon  the  minor  "might-have-been;" 
To  weep  the  irrecoverable  years, 

The  fallen  splendor  of  the  gold  and  green. 

Let  love-born  smiles  but  steal  thy  sobs  between : 
Lo !  spring  in  all  its  wonder  reappears. 

HARRY  COWELL. 
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.fly  V'/ni'vyiok  Jnuvos 


BOTH  in  the  United  States  and 
our  "Mother  Country,"  stu- 
dents of  present-day  history, 
and  even  the  usually  unob- 
servant man  in  the  street,  see  the 
steady  workings  of  a  political  evolu- 
tion, which  is  occasionally  and  incor- 
rectly referred  to  as  a  "socialistic  revo- 
lution," but  which  warrants  the  use  of 
the  term  "democratizing."  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  cousins  are  walking  different 
roads,  and  one  may  hesitate  to  write 
that  they  are  approaching  the  same 
goal,  but  certainly  they  are  traveling 
forward  and  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion. On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
immediate  problem  appears  to  be  the 
control  of  immense  wealth  which, 
through  the  political  machine,  threat- 
ens to  strangle  genuine  public  life. 
The  briefest  statement  of  the  case  in 
the  land  whence  our  forebears  came 
is  that  England's  constitution  is  being 
made  over,  and  the  words  come 
weighted  with  deep  significance  as  the 
observer  realizes  that  that  constitution 
— a  constitution  of  recognized  limita- 
tions for  a  matter  of  two  hundred  years 
— but  of  theoretical  continuity  for 
more  than  six  centuries — is  a  thing  of 
tradition  rather  than  of  documentary 
form  and  being. 

In  the  past,  English  advance  has 
largely  been  achieved  through  center- 
ing in  the  cabinet  the  power  and  au- 
thority formerly  vested  in  the  mon- 
arch ;  in  the  present,  her  advance  is  be- 
ing made  in  centering  in  the  house 
directly  elected  by  the  people  the 
power  till  so  lately  vested  to  great  de- 
gree in  that  other  house  whose  mem- 
bers for  the  most  part  hold  their  seats 
only  through  hereditary  right.  "It 
may  seem  to  Americans,"  writes  Pro- 


fessor L.  T.  Hobhouse,  of  London  Uni- 
versity, "that  at  most  this  is  only  to 
bring  the  English  democracy  to  the 
point  at  which  American  democracy 
has  long  stood.  But  there  is  a  mater- 
ial difference.  No  American  institu- 
tion has  powers  which,  either  by  law 
or  custom,  approach  those  which  the 
British  House  of  Commons  has  long 
enjoyed,  and  which  are  now  completed 
by  the  assertion  of  its  formal  suprem- 
acy over  the  House  of  Lords." 

That  upper  chamber,  indeed,  is  for 
most  intents  abolished,  and  the  des- 
tinies of  the  "All-Red  Empire"  com- 
mitted to  the  lower  house  alone;  a 
house  now  authorized  to  enact  laws 
which  none  may  impugn  as  unconsti- 
tutional, for  England  has  no  body 
which  corresponds  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  country.  Democracy  has 
gone  so  far  in  no  other  great  nation. 

To  have  done  no  more  than  this 
would  have  amply  justified  the  use  of 
the  word  "democratizing,"  but  more 
has  been  done.  The  whole  system  of 
British  economics  and  her  entire  body 
social  have  been  altered  in  a  way 
which,  less  than  a  decade  ago,  would 
have  been  pronounced  impossible. 
Land  tenure  and  land  taxation  have 
been  metamorphosed  strikingly.  The 
passage  into  law  of  the  old  age  pen- 
sion and  insurance  proposals  have 
changed  essentially  the  lives  and  out- 
looks of  nearly  twenty  million  men 
and  women,  to  whom  for  long  genera- 
tions change  had  been  but  an  empty 
promise.  To-day  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
vise radically  the  scheme  of  English 
suffrage,  to  disestablish  the  Church  in 
Wales,  and  to  grant  a  measure  of 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland. 

There  are  at  present  four  recognized 
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parties  in  British  home  politics:  the 
Liberals,  now  in  power ;  the  Unionists, 
who  are  the  quondam  Conservatives 
plus  the  conservative  wing  of  the  old 
Liberal  section,  which  revolted  from 
Gladstone's  leadership  in  1886,  when 
he  introduced  his  first  Irish  Home  Rule 
measure  (hence  the  name  "Unionist," 
though  "Conservative"  also  describes 
the  party  and  is  still  often  used) ;  the 
Nationalists,  or  Irish  members;  and 
the  Laborites.  The  last  have  enjoyed 
a  Parliamentary  standing  only  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  that  they  have 
official  representation  in  the  Commons 
at  all  may  be  held  as  typical  of  the 
whole  existing  situation,  or,  if  that  be 
going  too  far,  then,  at  least,  as  closely 
suggestive  of  the  main  trend  of  Eng- 
lish political  thought  since  1905. 

In  the  closing  month  of  that  year, 
after  a  decade's  rule  by  Unionist  min- 
istries headed  first  by  Lord  Salisbury 
and  then  Mr.  Balfour,  both  from  the 
great  and  ancient  house  of  Cecil,  the 
Liberals  were  swept  into  office  with 
an  immense  majority,  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  leading  them  to  victory.  The 
present  Premier,  H.  H.  Asquith,  hav- 
ing served  this  chieftain  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  named  to  suc- 
ceed him  on  his  resignation  in  the 
spring  of  1908.  At  the  same  time  the 
charge  of  the  Exchequer  was  entrusted 
to  David  Lloyd-George,  who  had  been 
"C-B's"  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  under  this  Welshman's 
direct  supervision  and  often  from  his 
personal  initiative  began  those  moves 
towards  social  reform  which  have 
brought  around  the  epoch-making 
changes  already  referred  to.  The 
first  of  these,  however,  providing  a 
governmental  system  of  old  age  pen- 
sions, was  not  of  his  devising;  As- 
quith was  the  author  of  that  bill,  al- 
though it  was  passed  into  law  under 
the  auspices  of  Lloyd-George. 

In  connection  with  this  Act,  which 
had  constituted  one  of  the  Liberal 
promises  to  the  laboring  man  during 
the  campaign,  a  word  may  well  be 
said  of  the  Labor  Party,  which  be- 
gan its  official  career  at  the  opening 
of  1906,  with  four  M.  P.'s  sitting  to 


its  credit.  Begotten  of  trades  union- 
ism, this  left  wing  of  the  British  body 
politic  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
dominated  by  the  Socialists,  and  to- 
day, owing  to  the  gangrene  of  unem- 
ployment and  "Syndicalism,"  is  in  a 
not  healthy  state,  albeit  temporarily 
strengthened  by  the  late  successes  of 
their  German  fellows  as  well  as  by 
such  transient  aid  as  has  sprung  from 
England's  recent  strike  movements.  In 
the  present  Parliament  they  hold 
thirty-nine  seats  of  the  total  670;  their 
complete  organization  including  some- 
thing close  upon  two  million  members. 
Their  platform,  in  its  more  important 
items,  reads  as  follows: 

"To  make  the  party  the  dominating, 
controlling,  guiding  and  ruling  one  in 
the  State. 

"To  arrange  with  the  Irish  Party  for 
the  give-and-take  of  Home  Rule  in  re- 
turn for  trades  unionism  'free  rule.' 

"To  give  votes  to  all  men  and  wo- 
men. 

"To  obtain  free  education,  from  the 
primary  schools  to  the  universities. 

"A  legalized  eight-hour  work  day, 
and  abolition  of  all  night  work  in  fac- 
tories. 

"Nationalization  of  land,  mines  and 
railways. 

"Municipal  coal  supplies. 
"  'Right-to-work'  legislation." 
The  final  plank  calling  for  a  law 
which  shall  make  it  obligatory  upon 
a  government  to  provide  work  for  all 
who  want  it,  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole  movement. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act,  Lloyd-George  in- 
troduced his  since  historic  "Budget" 
estimates  for  1909,  placing  his  figures 
before  the  Commons  in  the  April  of 
that  year.  With  all  departments  of 
government  spending  more  than  ever 
before,  some  new  source  of  revenue 
had  to  be  found,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  recognizing  the  con- 
nection between  land  and  political 
power,  pointed  his  compelling  finger 
at  the  immense  holdings  of  the  great 
land  owners.  The  gravamen  of  his 
scheme,  then  complicated  by  many 
details  which  now  may  be  ignored,  lay 
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in  this:  that  all  land  should  pay  a 
tax  to  the  State  proportionate  to  its 
intrinsic  value.  To  Americans  the 
proposal  seems  only  the  of-course  of 
such  things,  but  one  can  understand 
at  least  in  part  what  a  sensation  the 
demand  made  in  England,  and  when 
he  stops  to  think  that  there  for  gen- 
erations land  taxes  have  been  pro- 
portioned only  to  the  financial  returns ; 
that  is,  if  land  held  for  private 
use,  was  part  of  an  estate  serving  no 
other  purpose  than  to  be  beautiful; 
if,  in  short,  it  did  not  yield  a  monthly 
sum  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
then  it  was  not  taxed.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  were  thus  exempted 
from  bearing  their  just  proportion  in 
the  upkeep  of  the  people,  acres  for 
the  most  part  held  by  the  Dukes  and 
Earls  and  other  "Chosen  Ones"  of  the 
island.  Here,  clearly,  was  one  of  the 
proletariat  attacking  his  betters — or 
so  those  betters  began  to  say,  and 
from  that  moment  to  this  the  virulence 
of  the  partisan  press  has  been  strik- 
ingly noticeable;  according  to  the 
Liberal  "Daily  Chronicle,"  for  in- 
stance, Utopia  is  not  so  very  far  away, 
just  around  the  next  two  corners; 
though  the  Conservative  "Pall  Mall 
Gazette"  makes  it  equally  clear  that 
the  demnition  bow-wows  will  not  much 
longer  be  disappointed  of  their  long- 
anticipated  meal. 

In  the  lower  chamber  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  measure  was  assured  by 
a  safe  Liberal  majority,  though  it  was 
under  debate  for  more  than  six 
months.  The  House  of  Peers,  how- 
ever, which  received  it  in  November, 
1909,  incontinently  threw  it  out,  and 
instantly  Premier  Asquith  dissolved 
Parliament,  thus  calling  for  the  direct 
opinions  of  the  voters  themselves 
through  a  general  election.  The  re- 
sult was  peculiar.  January,  1910,  saw 
the  Liberals  returned  to  office,  but  by 
a  bare  majority  of  two  seats  only,  con- 
sidering merely  the  two  main  parties, 
though  the  Nationalist  and  Labor 
members,  by  coalition  with  the  Lib- 
erals, raised  this  majority  to  124:  the 
complexion  of  the  Commons  being 
Conservative,  273;  Liberals,  275; 


Nationalists,  82;  Laborites,  40;  total, 
670. 

This  practically  is  the  make-up  of 
the  house  to-day,  the  by-elections  hav- 
ing more  or  less  balanced  off  the  one 
against  the  other  to  leave  the  com- 
bined party  vote  on  any  measure 
pretty  nearly  as  here  indicated. 

The  re-introduced  Budget  now 
passed  through  both  chambers  with 
next  to  no  opposition,  and  the  land-tax 
revolution  was  achieved.  This  meant 
that  all  holdings  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  had  to  be  valued,  for 
no  complete  record  was  in  existence; 
the  Conqueror's  "Doomsday  Book" 
and  the  "Survey"  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  were  the  only  such  attempts  ever 
to  have  been  made,  and  one  was  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  old  and  the 
other  nearly  five  hundred,  but  this  in- 
volved little  beyond  assessors'  sala- 
ries and  time,  and  is  to-day  practically 
finished,  forming  an  up-to-date  basis 
for  an  up-to-date  system  of  taxation 
founded  upon  essential  values. 

An  interesting  consequence  of  this 
must  be  here  noted.  It  has  already 
brought  about  to  an  astonishing  degree 
the  transfer  of  large  areas  of  land 
from  what  one  might  call  a  feudal 
aristocracy  to  the  democratic  "small 
holder."  Enemies  of  the  present  Cabi- 
net affirm  that  land  owners  have  felt 
unsafe  under  the  new  policy,  and  so 
have  been  driven  to  sell,  and  this  is 
possible,  for  though  the  amount  of  the 
present  tax  is  small,  an  owner  may  feel 
a  dread  of  heavier  taxation  in  the  near 
future,  now  that  the  principle  of  in- 
herent value  instead  of  accidental  re- 
turn has  been  established.  Among 
the  notable  land  sales  recorded  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  months  are  the 
following,  the  purchases  in  all  cases 
being  made  mainly  by  the  tenantry : 

Duke  of  Bedford's  Devonshire  es- 
tate, 7,200  acres;  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's Staffordshire  holdings,  1,380 
acres ;  Viscount  Clif den's  lands  in  Ox- 
fordshire and  Cornwall,  5,063  acres; 
Lord  Bondesborough's  estate  in  York- 
shire, 3,000  acres;  Lord  Lansdowne's 
Wiltshire  holdings,  1,050  acres. 

If  for  these  places,  aggregating  17,- 
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770  acres,  the  estimated  purchase 
price  of  $4,000,000  is  anything  like 
correct,  what  must  be  the  total  of  all 
the  sales  made,  more  or  less  forced  by 
the  spur  of  the  Lloyd-George  plan? — 
though  it  is  obvious  that  the  matter  of 
greatest  import  is  the  consequent 
splendid  increase  of  that  portion  of  the 
island's  population  which  is  called 
"Free  Holders,"  and  which  quite  ex- 
actly parallels  that  backbone  element 
in  this  country  of  whom  President 
Lincoln  spoke  so  warmly  as  the  "small 
farmers." 

There  was,  however,  to  be  a  second 
and  even  weightier  result  of  these  bit- 
ter budget  struggles.  The  question  of 
altering  the  make-up  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  Parliament  was  almost  as 
old  as  the  House  of  Peers  itself,  but 
now  it  was  taken  up  in  earnest,  Mr. 
Asquith  bringing  forward  a  measure 
proposing  that  any  'bill  which,  within 
a  period  of  two  years  should  be 
three  times  approved  by  the  Commons, 
even  though  three  times  rejected  by 
the  Lords,  should  become  law,  willy- 
nilly  their  veto.  No  one  has  forgotten 
the  story  of  this  contest,  so  gravely  al- 
tering the  balance  of  power  under  the 
British  constitution.  The  sudden  pass- 
ing of  the  ever-wise  King  Edward,  on 
May  6,  1910,  promised  for  a  moment 
to  force  such  a  quieting  of  passions 
and  harmonizing  of  plans  as  he  him- 
self would  have  most  approved,  but 
the  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  fell  through,  and  midsum- 
mer saw  the  fight  resumed  in  all  ear- 
nestness. Rosebury  and  Lansdowne 
tried  in  vain  to  lead  the  Lords  to  some 
sort  of  "reform"  of  their  own  making, 
thus  forestalling  dictation  in  the  mat- 
ter by  the  Commons.  Even  when  the 
Asquith  Bill  was  before  them,  backed 
by  the  official  threat  that,  if  they  re- 
fused it,  King  George  stood  ready  to 
create  enough  Liberal  Peers  to  swamp 
the  Conservative  majority  of  their 
house  and  so  beat  down  opposition  by 
mere  numbers,  there  came  that  pic- 
turesque attempt  of  the  "Last  Ditch- 
ers," who,  led  by  the  venerable  old 
warrior,  Halsbury,  would  have  died  of 
such  strangulation  rather  than  sur- 


render. When,  at  last,  the  bells  rang 
for  the  final  division,  and  the  tellers 
at  the  lobby  doors  brought  their  fig- 
ures to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the 
bill  had  become  law  by  a  scant  major- 
ity of  thirty-eight  votes.  Yet  that  is 
a  detail.  The  result  is  the  thing,  and 
that  never  really  was  to  be  questioned. 
To-day  the  Lords  have  no  veto  what- 
soever on  finance  measures,  and  their 
disapproval  of  other  bills  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  suspension  of  action  for  two 
years.  They  are  the  subordinates 
now,  existing  in  virtual  helplessness. 
The  close  of  that  same  session,  the 
first  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  new 
king,  saw  the  passage  of  yet  a  fourth 
bill  to  the  further  democratizing  of  the 
land,  a  measure  providing  for  the  in- 
surance of  the  working  classes  against 
sickness  and  unemployment,  which 
went  through  the  lower  House  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  twenty  to  one, 
and  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  upper 
with  prompt  meekness.  Generally 
speaking  it  is  a  compulsory  and  con- 
tributory scheme,  within  whose  opera- 
tion, with  certain  stated  exceptions, 
come  all  persons  not  yet  sixty-five  who 
are  "under  a  contract  of  service,"  and 
whose  earnings  are  less  than  $800  a 
year.  The  contributions  are  divided 
among  three  parties :  the  employers  of 
all  persons  included  in  the  Act  pay 
three  pence  a  week  for  each  such  em- 
ployed; the  employees  themselves, 
men  or  women,  pay  four  pence  a  week, 
deducted  from  their  wages;  and  the 
government  adds  two  pence  a  week 
from  the  national  revenue.  These 
sums  go  pro  rata  to  the  "Friendly 
Societies,"  of  which  the  workmen  are 
members,  or,  for  such  as  belongs  to 
none  of  these  numerous  and  peculiarly 
British  institutions,  they  are  depos- 
ited to  various  credit  accounts  in  the 
post  office.  Payments  from  the  funds 
thus  accumulated  are  fixed  in  amount, 
the  sick  or  the  unemployed  receiving 
equal  stipends,  regardless  of  what 
their  wages  may  have  been:  for  men 
ten  shillings  a  week  for  the  first 
three  months  and  five  shillings  a  week 
for  the  next  three  months,  and  for 
women  one-fourth  less  in  each  case. 
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The  Chancellor  has  calculated 
that  close  upon  four  million  women 
and  rather  more  than  nine  million  men 
have  been  affected  by  this  legislation, 
which,  to  accept  his  estimates,  will 
cost  the  State  fully  $25,000,000, 
annually.  But  these  figures  have  been 
shown  to  be  open  to  serious  question, 
and  possibly  twice  the  sum  named  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  governmental  incu- 
bus. The  bill,  clearly,  is  to  be  re- 
garded less  as  a  completed  enactment, 
than,  taken  with  the  Old  Age  Pension 
law,  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  meas- 
ures for  the  general  abatement  of 
social  suffering  and  industrial  injus- 
tice. In  certain  directions  the  scheme 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  German  in- 
surance laws,  but  it  has  so  many  fea- 
tures all  its  own,  and  deals  with  con- 
ditions so  radically  different  from 
those  which  pertain  in  the  Fatherland 
that  it  will  have  to  work  out  its  own 
salvation  through  the  costly  processes 
of  trial  and  amendment. 

The  leaders  of  the  aggressive  forces 
throughout  these  contests  form  an  in- 
teresting trio.  The  Premier,  Henry 
Herbert  Asquith,  distinctly  the  most 
astute  Parliamentarian  in  the  Liberal 
ranks,  towered  high  above  all  his  com- 
peers during  the  debates  on  the 
"Mending  or  Ending  of  the  Lords," 
his  masterly  conduct  of  the  measure 
being  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
English  political  history.  Possibly 
Senator  Elihu  Root  will  as  well  sug- 
gest to  Americans  the  Asquith  sort 
of  man  as  any  figure  in  public  life  on 
this  side  of  "the  big  pond;"  he  is  even 
natured,  not  of  easy  approach,  quite 
lacking  in  such  energy  or  passion  as 
made  Gladstone  (for  a  single  instance) 
what  he  was,  of  splendid  intellectual 
and  controversial  attainments,  and 
staunchly  true  to  party  principles  and 
associates. 

David  Lloyd-George  is  the  most 
typical  product  of  England's  new  de- 
mocracy: a  man  "without  the  code," 
knowing  only  from  the  outside  those 
traditions  which  have  governed  gen- 
erations of  the  nation's  leaders.  Of 
fine  courage  and  ready  wit,  he  is  not  a 
deep  thinker,  and  is  rather  the  oppor- 


tunist in  method.  There  is  a  genial- 
ity about  him  which  is  engaging,  and 
a  magnetism  which  has  made  many 
strong  friends,  yet  at  times  he  will 
give  rather  the  impression  of  the  cock- 
sure young  barrister,  especially  in  the 
recklessness  of  his  speech.  Just  turned 
forty-eight,  he  has  spent  twenty-one 
years  in  Parliament  and  six  in  the 
Cabinet.  Whether  or  no  "Tay  Pay" 
O'Connor  speaks  truly  when  he  de- 
clares that  it  is  not  a  question  as  to 
if  Lloyd-George  will  be  Premier,  but 
only  when,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  one 
whom  the  Unionists  spend  a  deal  of 
public  time  in  abusing,  and  even  more 
in  strictest  privacy  in  wishing  he  were 
on  their  side. 

W.  L.  Spencer  Churchill,  alias 
"Winston,"  resembles  "L-G"  in  little 
save  his  ultra-Liberalism.  A  gradu- 
ate of  Harrow  and  Sandhurst,  with  the 
traditions  of  "good  family"  behind 
him,  and  excellent  service  in  several 
of  the  "crack"  regiments  to  his  credit, 
he  might  well  be  expected  to  stand 
forth  as  representative  of  the  classes 
as  his  Welsh  associate  is  of  the  masses 
— though  in  this  last  the  two  are  pares 
inter  pares.  He,  too,  is  "slated"  for 
premiership  honors  some  of  these 
days,  unless  all  signs  fail,  albeit  he 
has  plenty  of  time:  he  is  but  just 
thirty-eight.  So  far  as  training  fits,  he 
should  excel,  for  he  has  served  as  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
as  Home  Secretary,  and  now  is  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Incidentally 
he  is  also  a  Privy  Councillor,  though 
that  honor,  like  the  decoration  of  the 
French  Legion,  is  one  that  few  other- 
wise prominent  men  escape. 

What  is  going  on  in  this  present  first 
Parliament  of  the  Fifth  of  the  Georges 
which  gave  warrant  to  the  phrase  in 
the  somewhat  slow-going  old  "Thun- 
derer," when  the  sitting  convened,  that 
"the  session  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  momentous  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern Britain?"  The  King's  speech 
briefly  outlined  three  measures  which 
"my  government  will  lay  before  you" : 
home  rule  for  Ireland,  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  and  the  disestablishment 
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of  the  Church  in  Wales.  Which  is  to 
say:  the  unloosing  of  racial  animosi- 
ties, political  passions  and  religious 
zeal.  Probably  the  "Times"  did  not 
overstate  the  case. 

America  will  not  much  concern  it- 
self with  the  question  of  the  Welsh 
Church,  but  if  the  proposed  action 
should  turn  out  to  be  what  its  oppo- 
nents declare  it  will,  namely,  a  first 
step  towards  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  England  herself,  then 
truly  will  it  become  epochal  from  the 
British  view  point.  The  situation  may 
be  briefly  summarized.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  an  Established  Church,  by 
which  is  meant  an  officially  recognized 
religious  body  partially  endowed  by 
the  State,  must  possess  two  qualifica- 
tions to  continue  to  exist  with  right: 
she  should  be  by  far  the  strongest 
communion  in  the  nation,  embracing 
more  rather  than  less  than  half  the 
people  within  her  pale ;  and  she  should 
be  in  broad  sympathy  with  the  temper 
and  current  of  the  national  life.  In 
Wales,  neither  of  these  conditions 
holds  true.  The  nonconformists  out- 
number the  "Church  of  England  men" 
more  than  three  to  one,  and  the  de- 
sires and  demands  of  this  majority  are 
openly  at  variance  with  the  trend  and 
teachings  of  the  Established  Church  in 
practically  all  vital  points.  For  sev- 
eral years,  then,  the  four  Welsh  dio- 
cese have  been  persistent  in  calling 
for  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment,  and  it  is  the  second  of  these 
steps  which  raises  the  real  difficulty. 
Disestablishment  would  mean  not 
much  more  than  the  altering  of  a 
name  and  the  loss  of  a  few  not  valu- 
able privileges;  disendowment  means 
the  loss  of  a  revenue.  What  does  this 
last  amount  to?  Translated  from  Eng- 
lish into  American  values,  the  Welsh 
church  is  endowed  to  the  amount  of 
$1,300,000  a  year,  of  which  some 
$900,000  would  be  taken  away.  But 
let  it  be  added  at  once  that  the  whole 
of  this  $900,000  would  immediately  be 
applied  to  other  national,  that  is 
Welsh,  purposes,  and  that  the  Church, 
left  with  only  $400,000  annual  reve- 
nues, would  still  be  much  the  richest 


religious  corporation  in  that  moun- 
tainous land  of  doubled  consonants. 
It  is  already  very  apparent  that  the 
struggle  over  this  decision  is  to  be 
violent,  and  probably  the  Peers  will 
hang  the  matter  up  for  their  two  years 
— but  it  will  go  through. 

The  pending  measure  bearing  upon 
the  suffrage  will,  if  adopted  in  its 
present  form,  bring  a  complete  change 
in  the  electorate  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  number  of  men  now  ex- 
cluded from  the  vote  is  not  as  large  as 
is  often  alleged  over  here,  for  the  elec- 
tors actually  number  eight  million  in 
a  population  of  forty-five  million,  a 
ratio  almost  identical  with  that  be- 
tween America's  voters  and  popula- 
tion in  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1908.  This,  however,  is  not  the  real 
point  at  issue,  which  is,  rather,  the 
simplification  of  the  complicated  law 
which  now  determines  the  suffrage 
qualifications.  This  is  a  genuinely 
needed  reform,  and  one  that  is  widely 
popular,  so  that  much  argument  upon 
it  would  not  be  expected,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty in  the  situation  appears  when 
it  is  added  that  the  proposed  Act  (vir- 
tually an  attempt  to  introduce  "man- 
hood suffrage"  in  the  usually  accepted 
meaning  of  the  words)  has  been  com- 
plicated with  a  proposal  to  confer  full 
electoral  rights  on  women  as  well  as 
men.  On  this  phase  of  the  question 
even  party  lines  have  gone  down,  and 
in  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Cabinet 
itself  something  not  far  short  of  dis- 
sension has  appeared.  Opposed  to 
"Votes  for  Women"  stand  Mr.  As- 
quith,  who  contends  it  would  bring 
"uncalculable  disaster  to  the  land;" 
Lord  Loreburn,  Postmaster-General 
Samuel,  Pentland,  Harcourt  and  Mc- 
Kenna.  Favoring  it  are  ranged 
Lloyd-George,  Winston  Churchill, 
John  Burns,  Augustine  Birrell,  Lord 
Morley,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Runciman, 
Buxton,  Pease  and  Beauchamp. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  for 
the  Parliamentary  franchise  the  Eng- 
lish woman  suffragist  is  clamoring. 
She  already  has  a  vote  in  educational 
matters  and  in  many  of  county  and 
municipal  sort.  In  spite  of  this  (and 
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her  ability  to  hold  county  and  muni- 
cipal offices,  including  mayoralties) 
she  yet  is  subject  to  certain  real  legal 
inequalities  which  she  contends  will 
be  rectified  only  if  she  is  placed  in  a 
position  to  wave  the  Damocletian 
sword  of  the  ballot  over  the  head  of 
"mere  man."  She  inaugurated  her 
work  with  hole-in-a-corner  meetings, 
and  found  she  accomplished  nothing. 
Then  she  began  to  interrupt  public 
speakers,  to  ring  Ministerial  door  bells 
and  chain  herself  to  the  railings  of 
their  chaste  areaways,  to  raise  outcry 
in  the  very  gallery  of  the  Commons,  to 
maul  the  Bobbies,  cut  wires,  and  even 
blow  up  houses.  It  has  been  a  sad- 
dening downward  path  to  watch,  for 
the  "militants"  have  overdone  what 
they  started  out  to  accomplish.  Their 
claim  was  that  thus  only  could  they  at- 
tract attention  to  their  needs,  and 
awaken  the  traditional  British  sense  of 
fair  play,  but  they  have  set  them- 
selves elbow  to  elbow  with  mere  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  The  opposition 
to  the  "Cause"  has  grown  apace.  Lord 
Curzon,  Earl  Cromer,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  Lord  Lis- 
ter and  Sir  William  Ramsay  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  notabilities  who  have 
come  out  with  earnest  speech  and  ac- 
tion to  defeat  the  movement. 

While  it  is  possible  that  a  majority 
of  Englishmen  are  still  opposed  to 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  there  yet  does 
not  now  exist  the  antagonism  of  two 
decades  ago.  The  intense  hostility 
against  the  bare  suggestion  of  au- 
tonomy for  the  neighboring  island, 
which  made  so  memorable  the  contests 
of  '86  and  '93,  has  noticeably  lessened, 
albeit  the  feeling,  however  illogical 
when  reduced  to  paper,  has  not  wholly 
passed.  At  this  writing  there  are  sub- 
stantial difficulties  confronting  the  ex- 
periment, but  the  problem  is  being 
faced  in  a  spirit  noticeably  different 
from  that  in  which  twice  before  it  has 
been  approached.  The  present  day 
Bill,  however,  is  distinctly  reasonable 
in  terms,  maintaining  beyond  all  ques- 
tion what  Gladstone  called  "the  in- 
defeasible supremacy  of  the  All-Brit- 
ish Parliament,"  and  probably  Au- 
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gustine  Birrell,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ireland,  predicts  only  a  coming  truth 
in  saying: 

"Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  the  experiment  of  self-government 
failed.  Why  should  it  fail  in  the  case 
of  Ireland?  Instead  of  her  being  a 
blot  upon  our  escutcheon,  she  will  be- 
come a  real  integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom." 

In  writing  that  the  electorate  at 
large  regards  the  matter  more  toler- 
antly than  ever  before,  one  has  in 
mind  three  separate  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  the  country  has  seen  the 
healing  power  of  self-government  in 
South  Africa,  has  approved  the  re- 
cent changes  intended  to  facilitate  self- 
government  in  India,  and  has  vindi- 
cated its  own  right  of  self-government 
against  the  House  of  Lords,  while  of 
not  dissimilar  influence  come  the 
growing  demands  for  self-government 
in  local  matters  from  Scotland  and 
from  Wales.  In  the  second  place, 
happenings  across  the  Channel  are 
giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  England 
would  be  stronger  in  the  international 
councils  with  a  contented  Ireland  be- 
side her,  and  that  prompt  action  should 
be  taken  to  remove  the  one  spot  of  real 
weakness  in  her  body  politic.  Finally, 
the  Emerald  Isle's  self  was  never  more 
flourishing. 

The  Opposition  are  entering  upon 
this  threefold  contest  with  an  enthusi- 
asm as  keen  as  that  of  the  members 
of  the  government  itself,  proclaiming 
everywhere  that  the  Cabinet  is  sailing 
in  shallow  water  and  toward  hidden 
rocks.  In  all  the  last  thirteen  by-elec- 
tions, assert  the  Conservatives,  the 
Liberal  vote  has  steadily  and  notice- 
ably diminished,  with  the  Opposition 
gaining.  Nor  is  it  only  by  the  meas- 
ures now  under  debate,  continue  these 
critics,  that  the  Liberals  are  being 
weakened,  but  by  some  of  those  al- 
ready passed.  Of  the  hundreds  who 
are  pointedly  showing  their  dislike  of 
the  insurance  Act,  for  instance,  the 
majority  are  working  men  and  those 
not  well-to-do;  the  very  class  on 
which  the  ministry  most  relies.  All  this 
being  true,  they  conclude,  it  is  a  bold 
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government  indeed  to  ask  its  followers  successes  and  best  forecasts  future  vie- 
to  accept  two  such  fundamental  tories.  In  spite  of  difficulties  such  as 
changes  as  the  disruption  of  the  long  ago  would  have  driven  a  less 
United  Kingdom  (by  which,  of  course,  capable  set  of  men  from  office,  the 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  meant)  and  Premier  will  almost  certainly  be  able 
the  virtual  doubling  of  the  franchise,  to  hold  his  Parliamentary  followers 
It  is  a  bold  government,  however,  that  well  together,  carry  his  measures  from 
of  Premier  Asquith;  that  is  the  very  debate  to  the  royal  signature,  and  re- 
point  which  both  best  explains  past  tain  the  power  for  some  years  to  come. 


THE    COUNT  ;IY 


Three  little  children  of  long  ago, 

Brother  and  sisters,  well  we  knew 
The  haunts  of  the  cardinal  and  the  crow, 

And  the  fern-fringed  brook  where  the  elders  grew. 
Where  the  May-apple  starred  the  luscious  weeds 

That  crowded  her  close,  and  the  sheltered  spot, 
Where  the  haw-tree  told  her  coral  beads 

To  the  heedless  winds  that  so  soon  forgot. 

To  three  little  children,  eager-eyed, 

Dame  Nature  offered  her  wilding  best, 
Bounty  of  berry  and  grape,  deep-dyed 

In  sifted  sunshine.    Sweet-meats  pressed 
In  the  nut's  brown  shell.    Springs  crystal  clear 

Fragrant  shelter  the  thicket  spreads, 
And  for  lullaby  brook-song,  birds'-song  dear, 

Violet  pillows  for  sleepy  heads. 

How  brave  we  went  in  our  nodding  plumes 

Of  the  goldenrod  and  the  tasseled  maize, 
In  wreaths  of  the  heart  of  the  larkspur  blooms, 

In  chains  of  the  rose-hip's  vivid  blaze. 
Lovers  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sky; 

Friends  of  all  small  wild  things  that  be; 
And  God  in  His  Heaven  fore'er  close  by 

To  Life's  pageant  of  beauty  and  mystery. 

"Noblesse  oblige."    With  a  lavish  hand 

Let  us  share  the  sunshine  of  dearer  days, 
With  hands  to  help,  heart  to  understand, 

The  ceaseless  toil  of  the  Trodden  Ways, 
That  the  souls  of  the  Toilers  still  may  grow 

Truer  and  kinder,  and  yet  more  sweet, 
For  the  royal  rearing  of  long  ago, 

And  the  largesse  flung  at  our  childish  feet. 

ELEANOR  DUNCAN  WOOD. 


'The  Old  Man  of  the  Fountain." 
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By 
Edith  King  Latham 


IF  ONLY  our  "city  of  seven  hills" 
could  boast  an  Augustus  Hare, 
Jr.,  to  set  up  guide-posts  to  be 
faithfully  followed,  as  the  fervid 
tourist  steps  in  the  footprints  of  his 
"Walks  in  Rome,"  how  many  inter- 
esting pilgrimages  would  the  San 
Franciscan  find,  beginning  right  at  his 
own  door,  on  some  of  the  golden  win- 
ter or  early  spring  days  with  which  the 
gods  have  endowed  us!  How  many 
San  Franciscans  have  "explored"  the 
fascinating  waterfront  with  its  ships 
from  strange  ports  anchored  off  the 
Embarcadero,  and  seen  unwritten  ro- 
mances of  the  sea,  in  hints  of  plots  for 
a  Stevenson  or  a  London?  How  few, 
since  1906,  have  revisited  that  ill- 
treated  Gibraltar  of  ours — Telegraph 
Hill — still  attractive,  in  spite  of  its 
despoiling  by  fire  and  the  greed  of 
man? 

The  North  Beach  Carnival  of  No- 
vember, 1910,  was  an  exemplar  of  our 
city's  possibilities  in  cosmopolitan  fea- 
tures, especially  on  the  second  day  of 
the  festa,  when  the  bay  was  of  the 


deep  blue  of  the  sea  in  Guide's  "Au- 
rora," Mt.  Tamalpais  rising  in  purple 
grandeur  across  a  bit  of  the  channel, 
narrowed  deceptively  by  the  clear  at- 
mosphere, and  Alcatraz,  resembling 
not  a  little  the  historic  rock  of  Castel 
del'Ovo  off  the  Naples  shore.  Beauti- 
ful Italian  flags  floating  from  many  of 
the  houses,  spread  their  silken  folds 
freely  to  the  breeze  when  not  wrap- 
ping their  effective  red,  white  and 
green  fraternally  around  the  red, 
white  and  blue.  The  streets  were  gay 
with  carnival  banners  and  bunting, 
and  that  the  American  Thanksgiving 
festa  was  appreciated  by  the  Latins 
of  the  Quarter  was  proved  by  a  shield, 
displayed  over  the  doorway  of  a  home, 
bearing  a  lithographed,  life-sized  tur- 
key, with  the  significant  word  "Wel- 
come" printed  above  the  luckless  bird. 
At  the  intersection  of  Union  and 
Powell  streets  and  Columbus  avenue, 
in  a  triangular  enclosure,  an  Old  Man 
of  the  Fountain — Neptune  or  Triton — 
crouches  to  drink  from  his  shell,  as 
coldly  indifferent  to  the  streams  of 
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"Homer  on  his  Pedestal." 

hoi  polloi  constantly  passing,  as 
though  he  had  been  carved  by  a  sculp- 
tor of  the  classic  age  and  was  set  up 
in  a  city  which  vaunted  the  proud  let- 
ters, S.  P.  Q.  R.  The  sunshine  threw 
a  joyous  rainbow  on  the  spray  of  the 
fountain,  while  brown-eyed  children, 
hatless  and  coatless  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, followed  bare-headed  Italian 
peasant  mothers  pushing  their  babies 
in  up-to-date  go-carts  along  the  side- 
walk sodden  with  the  confetti  of  the 
carnival.  These  came  from  tenements, 
crowded,  perhaps,  but  surrounded  with 
pure,  unbreathed  air,  fresh  from  the 
sea.  The  lavish  hand  of  California 
was  evidenced  in  these  healthy  child- 
ren, happily  far  removed  from  the 
dreadful  dwarfed  cretins  of  Southern 
Italy — those  deformed  presentments 
of  childhood  which  poverty  draws  in 
caricature. 

Skirting  the  easier  slopes  of  the  hill 
on  the  northern  side,  we  come  to  Grant 
avenue  (old  Dupont  street),  which  at 
Chestnut  falls  toward  the  water,  in  its 
kngth  embracing  the  most  fashionable 
district,  crowded  with  smartly  gowned 
.women  and  luxurious  limousines;  then, 


narrowing  in  width  and  caste,  carries 
a  little  empire  of  Oriental  superstition 
from  whose  subjects  Buddha  and  Con- 
fucius demand  tribute. 

The  only  home  of  any  pretensions 
spared  to  Telegraph  Hill  by  the  fire 
is  on  the  northern  side,  a  veritable 
Italian  villa  on  a  Fiesole-like  slope, 
with  old  gray  olive  trees  in  the  garden. 
Set  back  among  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  its  terrace,  arbors  and  high,  latticed 
fences,  it  bravely  appears  to  look  over 
the  ragged  edges  of  poverty  and  the 
squalid  evidences  of  refugee  life  lying 
all  around,  to  the  placid  blue  waters 
beyond. 

Passing  these  huts,  on  the  steps  of 
one  of  which  huddled  a  human  dere- 
lict1—drugged  by  poppy-juice  and  the 
sun — the  path  led  up  the  declivity, 
bristling  with  rocky  points  through  the 
clay — Kearny  street!  But  the  breath- 
less scramble  to  the  summit  is  repaid 
when,  from  the  somewhat  decayed 
parapet  of  the  park,  spreads  out  a 
view  second  to  none  in  diversity  and 
picturesque  beauty,  a  site  worthy  of 
the  projected  "Parthenon." 

Calton  Hill's  wind-swept  crest  looks 


"Strings  of  flapping  clothes  are  hung 
across  the  street." 


"HARE'S  WALKS"  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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down  on  fine  Princes  street,  and  over 
at  old  Edinburgh  Castle,  with  its  his- 
torical and  romantic  memories,  but 'it 
is  pure  Scotch,  forbye!  Telegraph 
Hill,  on  a  golden  morning,  however, 
looks  down  on  little  colonies  over 
which  a  Caesar  would  have  vaunted 
himself  as  the  conqueror  of  the 
nations.  Classic  buildings,  even 
though  of  very  recent  structure,  rear 
their  Greek  fronts,  their  Roman  cam- 
paniles and  Gothic  roofs,  fittingly 
crowned  by  the  stately  Fairmont  Hotel 
overtopping  all.  In  the  nearer  dis- 
tance, from  the  roofs  in  the  valley  of 
tenements,  at  this  festival  season, 
floated  streamers  of  vari-colored  wash- 
ing, rivaling  in  gayety  the  lines  of 
carnival  colors.  And  as  ghostly  re- 
minders of  the  early  fading  of  the 
colors  of  gayety,  the  towers  of 
churches  of  varying  creeds  pierced  the 
tangle  of  banners,  one  spired  edifice 
bearing  its  special  banner  of  welcome 
to  a  spiritual  feast,  enlightening  the 
Latin  passer,  by  printed  placard,  that 
in  this  form  of  church  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing celebration  was  first  instituted. 

The  empty  shell  of  old  St.  Francis, 
before  its  rehabilitation  had  begun, 
viewed  from  the  precipitous  hillside, 
seemed  trying  to  hide,  with  the  mor- 
tification of  infirmity,  its  still  impres- 
sive walls  and  towers  under  the  shed- 
like  little  chapel  nestling  on  its  other 
side. 

Passing  down  the  steep  hillside  to 
the  region  of  flats,  the  women  of  Italy 
sat — hatless — in  the  sun,  gossiping  as 
they  watched  their  offspring  playing 
on  the  sidewalk  below.  But  one  fair- 
haired  woman  sat  alone,  in  a  sad  aloof- 
ness, working  on  a  large  piece  of  cro- 
chet lace. 

"Piacenza,"  she  rather  distantly  re- 
plied, in  answer  to  some  hastily 
strung  words  of  Italian  summoned 
in  a  brief  mental  review  from  a  "Tour- 
ist's Handbook."  A  blonde  descend- 
ant of  the  conquering  Goths !  No  won- 
der that  this  young  North  Italian 
lace-maker  resented  the  catechising 
which  she  could  not  know  sprang  from 
a  love  of  Italy,  its  art,  its  beauty  and 
its  people. 


"A  middle-aged  faun." 

But,  a  few  doors  below,  her  coun- 
trywomen proved  more  approachable. 
We  had  stopped,  spell-bound,  by  a 
vision  of  beauty,  for  here,  playing  on 
a  common  Telegraph  Hill  sidewalk, 
was  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
veritable  pink-girt  little  cherub  in  the 
Sassoferato  group  of  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  attendant  saints  and  angels 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Sabina  on  the  .. 
Aventine,  Rome!  Golden  ringlets 
falling  in  angelic  curves  over  pink 
and  white  skin,  lovely  brown  eyes 
with  the  absolute  guilelessness  of  an" 
angel,  albeit  they  looked  out  from  un-  : 
der  a  little  red  cap,  this  beautiful  boy 
really  exceeded  in  beauty  Sassofe- 
rato's  floating  cherub. 

Conscious  laughter  from  the  high 
steps  above  us  betrayed  the  mother 
anxious  to  claim  Madonna-ship  to  the 
child. 

"Come,  my  little  angel,"  she  called 
in  liquid  Italian,  unwittingly  concur- 
ring with  our  classification  of  the 
cherub. 

The  "angel,"  obediently  submitting 
to  the  maternal  summons,  cheerfully 
left  his  playmates  and  gazed  sweetly 
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"A  curly-headed  Bacchus." 

into  the  faces  of  his  admirers,  with  a 
ravishing  glance  from  his  baby-blue 
eyes.  But  alas  for  the  thudding  fall 
from  the  magic  art  of  an  old  master's 
limning!  The  uncompromising  blunt- 
ness  of  the  photographic  lens,  next 
day,  exhibited  a  print  with  the 
cherub's  beauty  lost  in  a  painstaking 
pose — an  angel  who,  far  from  floating 
in  airy  clouds,  was  pigeon-toed! 

On  one  of  the  steepest  streets  of 
the  hill,  not  far  from  the  "Sassofe- 
rato,"  an  unframed  genre  picture  was 
seen.  In  the  shabby  side-doorway  of  a 
small  flat-building,  hiding  himself 
roguishly  from  a  little  girl  next  door, 
a  young  Bacchus  held  out  a  large 
bunch  of  purplish-black  grapes,  played 
peek-a-boo  with  his  Bacchante,  laugh- 
ing with  his  lustrous,  dark  eyes,  and 
tossing  a  mop  of  dark  curls  whenever 
his  young  inamorata  deigned  to  catch 
his  glance. 

In  an  open  lot  at  one  side,  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  a  woman  of  Italy, 
sitting  in  the  sun,  overlooking  the  blue 
water,  was  happily  sewing  while  her 


children  played  about  her.  Near  by 
a  neighbor  combed  her  child's  hair 
with  the  freedom  from  convention  of 
her  own  Naples. 

On  another  springtime,  "Hare's 
Walk"  around  the  old  hill  equally  pic- 
turesque sights  were  to  be  seen;  the 
Old-Man-of-the-Fountain  was  quite  as 
indifferent  as  before  when  three  swar- 
thy Mexicans  passed  through  his 
realm,  one  wearing  a  tall,  pointed- 
crowned  black  felt  hat  with  a  silver 
band. 

Again  Tamalpais  wore  his  royal 
purple,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
gray  cloud  cap,  such  as  often  rests  on 
the  uneasy  head  of  Vesuvius. 

Climbing  by  an  almost  impossible 
grade,  this  time  by  means  of  cleated 
sidewalks,  the  "Walk"  was  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  a  balconied  house 
painted  blue,  with  the  halting  sign  dis- 
played on  the  first  balcony:  "For  Sale. 
Casa." 

Also  the  restaurant  of  "La  Bella 
Napoli,"  and  peeps  of  balconies  in  lit- 
tle streets  hung  with  riotous  strings  of 
peppers,  gayly  red. 

From  the  opening  in  the  cement  wall 
on  the  summit  where  the  straggling 
little  forest  of  the  park  seems  to  be 
clamped  to  the  rock,  were  views  of 
swan-like  ferry-boats  trailing  their 
white  wake  across  the  bay.  Strings  of 
flapping  clothes  hung  across  the  street 
which  drops  perilously  downward.  On 
the  porch  of  a  little  old  cottage  hang- 
ing on  the  ragged  edge  of  Montgom- 
ery street,  an  old  white-bearded  man 
sat  dreaming  of  the  days  "when  the 
water  came  up  to  Montgomery  street," 
and  his  house,  perhaps,  seemed  like  a 
little  lighthouse,  jutting  out  into  the 
bay.  At  Green  and  Montgomery 
streets,  at  the  very  brink  of  a  really 
dangerous  precipice  which  is  made  ac- 
cessible to  pedestrians  only  by  a  long 
flight  of  steps,  perches  an  old  home 
of  the  "fifties,"  with  its  garden  filled 
with  flowers,  and  half-hidden  by  old 
pepper  trees,  brooding  with  the  seren- 
ity of  age,  over  "the  city  which  was 
and  the  city  which  is,"  like  an  old  lady 
of  the  sixties  gazing  amusedly  down 
at  the  silly  fashions  of  to-day.  Sitting 
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amidst  the  squalor  of  decayed  past 
gentility,  it  still  preserves  an  air  of 
pioneer,  cosy  homeliness,  and  boasts 
of  a  view  and  a  commanding  position 
rivaled  only  by  the  Fairmont,  yes, 
even  a  more  important  one,  for  from 
its  vantage  point  it  sweeps  the  whole 
commercial  length  of  Montgomery 
street,  and  its  arched  window  can  eas- 
ily be  seen  from  the  busy  center. 

Before  the  fire,  Russian  Hill  had  its 
charms  of  old-fashioned  homes  over- 
looking the  bay  and  straits,  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful,  generous-sized 
gardens — something,  alas,  almost  for- 
gotten by  new  San  Francisco,  whose 
floral  possibilities  are  so  largely 
smothered  by  the  deplorable  apart- 
ment house.  A  few  old  homes  still 
remain,  however,  saved  by  the  heroic 
efforts  which  cheated  the  Stevenson 
house — now  the  Carmelite  Convent — 
from  the  flames.  Notable  among  these 
homes  with  the  charm  of  a  past  is  the 
Humphreys  house,  on  the  corner  of 
Hyde  and  Chestnut  streets ;  the  Chand- 
ler home  opposite ;  the  dignified  Shaf- 
ter  grounds,  with  tall  pines  surrounding 
the  "villa,"  extending  with  pioneer 
lavishness  through  the  block  from 
Lombard  to  Chestnut ;  the  quaint,  mys- 
terious toy  house  on  the  corner  of  Lar- 
kin  and  Chestnut,  said  to  have  been  at 
one  time  the  scene  of  ghostly  demon- 
strations; and  the  block  on  Green 
street  between  Leavenworth  and 
Jones,  which  contains  one  of  the  old, 
octagon-shaped  dwellings — such  a 
popular  shape  in  early  days. 

The  picturesque  cluster  of  homes  on 
the  crest  of  Jones,  Taylor,  Broadway 
and  Green  streets  has  a  vantage  point 
rivaling  that  from  Bertolini's  Hotel  in 
Naples.  The  Atkinson  home,  with  an 
approach  suggesting  an  Italian  bas- 
tioned  hillside  at  Capri  or  Sorrento,  a 
charming  terraced  garden,  and  within 
the  delightful  combination  of  pioneer 
atmosphere  and  the  adaptation  of  mod- 
ern architecture  with  early-day 
quaintness,  is  known  and  loved  East 
and  West,  and  many  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  goes  up  from  the  friend 
who  enters  its  hospitable  gate  in  the 
wall  that  the  fire  passed  over  its  door. 


"One  of  the  few   remaining  pioneer 
homes  left  by  the  fire  of  1906." 

Telegraph  and  Russian  Hills  have 
each  their  separate  charm,  unkempt 
Latin  picturesqueness,  and  well-kept, 
olden-time  beauty,  but  the  "Hare's 
Walk"  of  the  Presidio  Reservation  has 
a  wilderness  which  neither  of  the 
others  possesses.  The  stroll  through 
the  woods,  over  bridges  and  along  the 
wall  by  the  edge  of  the  bay  to  the  old 
fort  and  the  new  batteries,  is  as  much 
of  a  surprise  as  any  in  the  county  of 
San  Francisco.  The  fortified  cliffs  on 
the  opposite  shore  draw  wondrously 
near,  across  the  narrow  channel  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  as  .one  rounds  the 
breezy,  corner  at  the  fort  and  turns  to 
look  out  at  the  ocean,  the  viewpoint 
seems  strange  and  foreign  and  majesti- 
cally wild  and  grand.  Returning  by 
way  of  the  Golf  Links  to  Arguello 
Boulevard,  skirting  the  stone  wall 
down  a  pretty  slope  bordered  on  the 
north  by  the  eucalyptus  and  cypress 
woods,  and  on  the  south  by  handsome 
homes,  one  emerges  finally  at  the  Pre- 
sidio avenue  gate,  or  in  less  dignified 
fashion  by  one  of  the  stepladder  exits 
to  Pacific  avenue,  where  this  charming 
street  loses  itself  in  a  merger  with  the 
Presidio  wall.  The  unique  houses, 
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"One  can  easily  picture  a  scene  in  the 
Pincian  Garden." 

bowered  in  roses,  cuddled  against  this 
wall,  and  actually  hanging  over  its 
edge,  by  permission  of  Uncle  Sam,  on 
the  wedge  of  ground  which  comes  to  a 
mere  splinter  on  the  last  block  where 
Pacific  avenue  claims  two  sides  of  its 
face,  brings  to  a  fitting  close  the  Pre- 
sidio "Walk,"  with  the  cars  but  one 
block  distant. 

But  of  all  the  pleasure-giving  wan- 
derings in  the  city  of  St.  Francis,  aside 
from  the  well  known  walks  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  the  most  charming  is  the 
"Walk"  through  the  "Villa"  of  Sutro 
Heights,  to  whose  founder  San  Fran- 
cisco has  long  been  indebted,  the  loan 
of  the  beautiful  gardens  to  outdoor 
San  Franciscans  now  bidding  fair  to 
become  a  lasting  pleasure  through  the 
generosity  of  the  daughter  of  Adolph 
Sutro,  Dr.  Emma  Sutro  Merritt.  Here, 
where  admission  is  free,  and  only  un- 
sightly picnic  baskets  and  the  plebeian 
peanut  are  excluded,  one  can  easily 
picture  a  scene  in  the  little  Pincian 
Garden,  a  tree-shaded  avenue  in  the 
Villa  Borghese,  or  a  hedged  alley  in 
the  Vatican  Gardens  where  the  Pope 
takes  his  constitutional. 

Classic  paths  bordered  with  ivy  and 


myrtle,  palm  trees  ivy-draped,  gleam 
here  and  there  with  replicas  of  Greek 
art,  even  though  the  Carrara  tint  be 
sadly  lacking.  What  matter  if  Apollo 
vaunts  his  beauty  in  the  pitiless  sun- 
shine which  exposes  his  plaster  coun- 
terfeit, so  long  as  he  preserves  his 
place  among  the  gods,  and  with  his 
worship-compelling  beauty  seems  to 
be  attempting  to  blind  the  visitor  to 
the  claims  of  the  motley  assemblage 
of  Roman  emperors  and  Grecian  sages 
set  in  the  semi-circle  of  the  path  be- 
hind him?  Homer  on  his  pedestal  is 
brooding  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  dis- 
tance, and  a  middle-aged  Faun  plays 
his  part  with  rather  a  shame-faced  ex- 
pression from  out  of  the  myrtle  bed. 

In  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  or  what  might 
stand  for  that  wondrous  place,  echoing 
with  voices  of  nymphs  and  pipes  of 
Pan,  there  are  voices  of  the  alluring 
Western  sea  singing  through  the  pines, 
and  a  curly-headed  young  Bacchus, 
who  might  well  be  an  Antinous  playing 
the  part,  for  all  his  innocent  counte- 
nance, smiles  in  the  dappled  shade  of 
dark-green  pine  branches,  as  he  leans 
breathlessly  against  a  black  tree- 
trunk. 

From  the  parapet,  a  ship  in  full  sail 
sweeps  toward  the  Golden  Gate,  laden 


"An  old  home  of  the  '50's." 
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with  tribute  for  the  great  god,  Com- 
merce; the  little  fishing  boats  trail  in 
importantly  behind,  in  the  Pageant 
of  Every  Day,  and  the  seals,  with 
their  blatant  barking,  supply  the  note 
of  the  brass  band's  blare. 

Down  in  the  garden,  as  we  retrace 
our  last  "Walk,"  a  graceful  little  red 
fox,  who  has  traveled  from  Sutro  For- 
est, across  Golden  Gate  Park,  steals 
over  the  wide  avenue  of  the  "Villa," 
from  the  wood  where  young  Bacchus- 
Antinous  smiles,  and  loses  himself  in 
the  tangled,  ivy-smothered  shrubbery 


beyond.  Perhaps  he  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  little  foxes  whose  repu- 
tations were  blasted  for  all  time  by 
King  Solomon,  and  perhaps  he  has  an 
equally  bad  record  as  his  vineyard- 
despoiling  ancestors  in  the  matter  of 
the  Park  quail.  Fortunately  for  him, 
there  are  few  humans  to  mark  his  in- 
vasion, and  these  exchange  with  him 
the  countersign  of  peace  to  the  little 
brothers  of  the  forest,  vowing  never 
to  betray,  while  his  red-brown  "brush" 
gives  a  saucy  last  whisk  as  it  disap- 
pears from  view. 


A    SPUING    TiUO 


March,  all  tattered,  torn,  and  old — 
Whistles  shrill  o'er  wood  and  wold — 
While  the  pussy-willows  sway, 
Decked  in  brown,  with  hoods  of  gray. 
Then  comes  April  o'er  the  hill, 
On  her  breast  a  daffodil, 
In  her  hair  a  blossom  gay, 
Snatched  from  off  a  budding  spray. 
Laughing,  crying;  then  her  eyes 
On  the  rainbow's  fringe  she  dries. 
Dancing,  like  a  merry  sprite, 
Where  the  trilliums  flash  their  white. 
April,  maid  of  tears  and  smiles, 
With  her  moods  the  sun  beguiles. 
Now  the  madcap's  lost  her  way, 
Just  as  fragrant,  Merry  May, 
Crossing  o'er  the  threshold  green, 
Softly  shuts  the  gate  between. 
Then  gay  blossoms  wide  she  flings, 
And  a  love  song  sweet  she  sings; 
While  the  wild  rose  slips  her  bud — 
And  gay  flower  faces  stud — 
Height  and  hollow,  wood  and  wold — 
Verging  spring  in  summer's  gold 
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"Wash  day"  was  generally  on  Sunday  jt  the  camp  of  the  "tourist"  laborers 

on  the  city  farm. 

Unemployed   Men 

FOR     UNEMPLOYED     LAND 

Method  by  Which  San  Diego  is  Solving  Two  Problems  at  the  Same  Time- 
Growing  Character,  Along  With  Trees. 

By  Allen  Henry  Wright 


EVERY     municipality    in    the 
country  undoubtedly  has  its 
own  problem  to    solve    and 
each  community  has    among 
its  citizens  those  who  are    willing    to 
devote  their  time  and  their  energy  to 
the  end  that  a  proper  solution  may  be 
reached.     In  one  city  the  momentous 
question   before   the    public   may    be 
that  of  adequate  sanitation  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  community.  An- 
other city  may    have  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of 
wholesome  water  for  those  who  reside 
within  its  bounds.    The    communities 


along  the  great  Mississippi  river,  par- 
ticularly from  St.  Louis  southerly, 
have  a  problem  which  is  distinctive  to 
that  section  of  the  United  States  in 
their  annual  inundations  when  the 
"Father  of  Waters"  goes  on  a  yearly 
rampage,  following  the  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  north  and  the  spring 
rains.  Florida  has  had  another  inter- 
esting problem  to  solve  in  its  great 
swamps.  All  of  these  conditions 
which  have  confronted  the  men  of  the 
different  localities  of  the  United 
States  have  forced  them  to  do  much 
original  thinking,  and  so  there  have 
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developed  experts  along  all  these 
varying  lines. 

In  the  Southwest  there  has  been  one 
of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  all 
in  the  reclamation  of  arid  sections 
through  great  systems  of  irrigation. 
Dry  farming,  too,  has  proved  another 
avenue  for  reaching  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  "land  of  little  rain." 
But  of  all  the  interesting  problems 
which  have  confronted  communities  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  more  inter- 
esting than  that  which  is  now  being 
solved  by  the  city  of  San  Diego,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Golden  State  of 
California. 

With  the  history  of  San  Diego  in 
reality  began  the  history  of  the  Paci- 
fic Coast,  so  far  as  the  white  man  has 
been  concerned.  It  was  into  the 
beautiful  bay  of  San  Diego  that  early 
explorers,  including  Cabrillo  and  Viz- 
caino, sailed  as  they  traced  a  coast- 
line uncharted.  It  was  here  that  Padre 
Junipero  Serra  and  others  of  his  Fran- 
ciscan brotherhood  came  in  the  later 
days,  founding  the  missions  which  led 
the  way  for  the  civilization  which  has 
followed  in  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Down  through  the  decades  of 


Spanish  and  Mexican  occupation  came 
San  Diego,  at  times  only  a  hamlet  of 
adobe  huts  and  then  again  showing  the 
effect  of  the  coming  of  sturdy  Ameri- 
cans from  the  eastern  coast.  As  a 
legacy  from  those  old  days  the  city  of 
San  Diego  of  to-day  possesses  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land,  known  as  the 
"pueblo  lands."  To  an  interest  in 
these  broad  estates  the  man,  woman 
or  child  who  has  most  recently  be- 
come a  member  of  the  municipal  fam- 
ily has  just  as  much  a  claim  as  the  one 
who  may  have  lived  there  through  the 
years  which  have  seen  the  modern  re- 
inforced concrete  business  block,  ap- 
proximating the  "sky-scraper"  class, 
replace  the  thick-walled  but  low 
adobe. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  past  two 
years  that  any  solution  of  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  its  thousands  of 
acres  of  unimproved  land  has  been 
reached  in  the  city  of  San  Diego.  For 
years  the  cattle  of  ranchers  have 
roamed  at  will  over  the  hills  and  vales 
that  stretch  away  to  the  north  of  the 
thriving  community.  Now  and  then 
some  rancher  has  come  forward  with 
an  offer  of  a  small  rental  for  hundreds 


Eucalyptus  trees  one  year  after  planting  on  the  raw  land. 
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Sometimes  an  itinerant  barber  was  to 

be  found  among  the  unemployed 

sent  to  the  city  farm. 

of  acres,  and  the  city  authorities,  for 
want  of  any  other  way  to  treat  the 
matter,  have  given  leases  which  the 
ranchers  have  used  to  ward  off  en- 
croachments upon  the  lands  which 
they  have  wished  to  occupy.  Finally 
an  agitation  resulted  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  city's  charter  in  1909 
which  reserved  the  pueblo  lands  from 
sale  for  a  generation  and  provided  that 
the  annual  tax  levy  should  include  two 
cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  as- 
sessed valuation  for  the  development 
of  the  city's  Vast  "back-yard." 

With  this  point  gained,  those  who 
had  been  working  on  this  problem  of 
the  "unemployed"  land  had  something 
tangible  upon  which  to  work  in  reach- 
ing the  solution  sought.  The  taxes  of 
191.0  brought  in  some  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  a  committee  of 


the  Common  Council  made  a  trip  of 
exploration  over  the  pueblo  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  just  where 
to  commence  operations.  Much  of  the 
land  lies  on  the  broad  mesas  which 
skirt  the  coast  for  some  five  miles, 
while  here  and  there  broad  and  deep 
canyons  furrow  the  landscape.  Finally 
the  committee  made  a  tentative  selec- 
tion but  definite  action  was  deferred 
until  a  pueblo  forester  was  appointed. 
This  position  fell  to  the  lot  of  Max 
Watson,  a  young  man  who  had  made 
re-forestation  a  study  and  who  had 
spent  several  years  on  eucalyptus  and 
other  plantations. 

Mr.  Watson,  with  the  vim  and  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  entered  immedi- 
ately upon  his  duties  and  in  a  short 
time  a  neat  cottage  and  substantial 
barns  adorned  the  erstwhile  barren 
mesa.  Horses  and  farm  utensils  of 
various  kinds  were  purchased  and  soon 
men  were  plowing  up  the  virgin  soil. 
To  see  these  operations  under  way 


Relative  si:e  of  a  seedling  tree,  at  the 

time  of  planting,  and  a 

workman's  hat. 
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on  the  pueblo  acres,  long  supposed 
to  be  useless,  except  for  the  grazing 
of  scattered  herds  of  cattle,  was  a 
source  of  no  little  wonderment  on  the 
part  of  the  occupants  of  automobiles 
as  they  spun  along  the  scenic  coast 
road  enroute  from  San  Diego  to  Los 
Angeles.  Wonderment  continued 
when,  after  the  ground  had  been 
prepared,  men  were  seen  setting  out 
seedling  eucalyptus  trees  in  long, 
straight  rows  where,  but  a  short  time 
before,  had  been  cactus,  sage  brush 
and  mesquite.  Following  the  plant- 
ing, the  trees  were  given  constant  at- 
tention and  the  best  of  care,  the 
ground  about  them  being  cultivated 
after  each  rainfall  in  order  to  keep 
the  moisture  in  the  soil.  This  work 
prevented  the  evaporation  of  the  mois- 
ture through  capillary  attraction  and 
it  has  been  found  unnecessary  to  ap- 
ply artificial  irrigation  to  the  land. 

Forty  thousand  of  the  seedlings 
were  thus  set  out  the  first  season,  and 
a  year  later  the  tiny  trees  had  attained 
heights  of  eight  and  ten  feet,  with  a 
base  diameter  of  two  to  three  inches, 
sturdy,  handsome  trees  that  gave 
great  promise  of  the  forests  which  are 
so  manifestly  lacking  in  that  part  of 
California,  except  upon  the  highest 
mountain  ranges.  As  an  indication  of 
what  this  scientific  cultivation,  as 
compared  with  the  lack  of  such  treat- 
ment, can  do,  one  can  see  on  other 
property  eucalyptus  trees  of  two 
years'  growth  but  without  cultivation 
which  do  not  approach  in  size  or  gen- 
eral development  those  seen  on  the 
municipal  farm. 

During  the  past  year  the  forester 
constructed  a  nursery  with  a  capacity 
of  several  hundred  thousand  trees  a 
year,  and  following  the  first  rains  of 
last  autumn  work  began  on  the  prep- 
aration of  hundreds  of  acres  for  the 
plantation  of  more  seedlings.  Work 
continued  throughout  the  winter,  for  in 
that  section  of  the  country  this  season 
is  one  of  the  best  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  fully  a  hundred  thousand 
new  trees  were  started  on  their  career. 

Of  more  than  passing  interest,  too, 
was  the  work  of  the  past  winter,  for, 


Pueblo  Forester  Max  Watson. 

with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  "unemployed"  land  there  came  a 
partial  solution,  at  least,  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployed  men  who, 
every  winter,  seek  the  mild  climate 
of  Southern  California  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  is,  indeed,  a  problem  how 
to  engage  their  activities,  if  they  are 
inclined  at  all  to  do  honest  labor.  The 
situation  this  year  was  one  which  es- 
pecially appealed  to  Mr.  Watson  for, 
besides  being  a  student  of  forestry,  he 
has  been  also  a  student  of  sociology, 
and,  after  a  consultation  with  the  city 
council,  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
be  given  the  authority  to  establish  a 
camp  on  the  city  farm,  where  he  could 
accommodate  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
men.  Tent  bunk-houses,  tent  mess- 
house,  tent  kitchen  and  tent  reading 
room  were  soon  in  their  places, 
grouped  conveniently,  overlooking  a 
broad  canyon,  with  a  sweep  of  view 
to  the  eastward  where  the  mountains 
rise  in  their  picturesque  grandeur. 

The  forester's  next  step  was  to  make 
his  selections  of  men  from  those  who 
found  their  only  homes  underneath 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Salvation 
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Yearling  eucalyptus  trees  ten  feet  high. 

Army's  industrial  building  or  in  the 
less  homelike  quarters  of  the  city  jail. 
In  the  police  court,  at  the  daily  ar- 
raignment of  prisoners,  the  forester 
was  to  be  seen  looking  over  the  men 
as  they  came  before  the  bar.  If  he 
found  any  likely  candidates  among 
those  who  were  charged  with  vagrancy 
or  petty  offenses  the  men  would  be 
questioned  as  to  their  desire  to  per- 
form honest  work  for  three  "squares" 
a  day,  a  place  to  sleep  and  a  small 
cash  remuneration  besides.  Some 
days  he  would  get  a  half  dozen  men 
who  were  "down  and  out,"  as  the 
world  puts  it,  and  again  he  might  not 
find  a  single  one  who  would  signify 
his  willingness  to  labor.  Such  as  were 
selected  by  this  process  or  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Salvation  Army  or 
kindred  organizations  would  be  sent 
out  to  the  farm,  some  twenty  miles 
from  the  business  district,  and  were 
put  to  work  under  a  foreman.  To 


many  of  them  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  was  a  new  experience  but  they 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  con- 
ditions and  the  acres  of  sumac,  mes- 
quite  and  other  chaparral  soon  gave 
way  to  neatly  curtivated  soil,  ready 
for  the  planting  of  the  seedlings. 

It  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the 
pueblo  forester  or  those  associated 
with  him  in  this  sociological  study  to 
encourage  men  to  come  to  San  Diego 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  employment 
on  the  city  farm,  and  therefore  it  was 
decided  to  set  the  period  of  employ- 
ment for  each  man  at  ten  days,  and  in 
addition  to  his  meals  and  lodging  each 
man  was  paid  fifty  cents  a  day,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  his  allotted  time  he 
had  five  dollars  in  his  pockets  and 
could  face  the  world  with  better  spirit 
while  seeking  some  other  work,  if  his 
inclinations  were  in  that  direction. 
Generally,  when  a  man  had  finished 
his  time  and  been  paid  off  he  started 
for  the  north  with  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  finding  employment,  and  so 
lessened  to  that  extent  the  class  of 
men,  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  had 
to  be  cared  for  at  public  expense.  He 
had  been  given  honest  treatment  in 


Vista  of  the  undeveloped  mesa  land. 
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exchange  for  his  honest  labor,  and 
both  he  and  the  municipality  had  prof- 
ited, he  by  being  shown  that  there  was 
still  within  him  considerable  of  the 
man,  and  the  city  by  the  successful 
plantation  of  thousands  of  trees  upon 
its  broad  mesas.  It  was  by  this  class 
of  labor  that  practically  all  of  the 
hundred  thousand  seedlings  were  set 
out  and  cultivated  the  past  season. 
Aside  from  this  practical  end,  the 
experiment  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  there  is  foundation  for  the  theory 
that  the  vagrant  and  petty  offender 
is  so  by  circumstances,  rather  than  by 
preference,  in  many  cases. 

The  question  may  be  asked  as  to 
what  is  to  be  the  practical  outcome  of 
the  municipal  farm.  Forester  Watson 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
three  years  from  the  time  he  has  put 
the  seedling  in  its  corner  of  the  eight- 
foot  square  into  which  the  acres  are 
divided  the  tree  can  be  cut  up  for 
fence  posts.  Several  years  more 
would  make  the  growth  sufficient  for 
railroad  ties  or  other  purposes.  What 
this  would  mean  can  be  easily  under- 
stood when  it  is  known  that  to-day 
vessels  are  bringing  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia from  Japan  ties  for  the  con- 
struction and  renewal  of  railroad 
tracks.  Thus  far  seven  species  of 
eucalyptus  and  a  few  acacias  have 
constituted  the  greater  number  of  the 
trees  set  out,  although  a  variety  of 
ornamental  trees  for  drives  and  boule- 
vards have  been  cultivated.  Of  espe- 
cial interest  has  been  the  growing  of 
young  Torrey  pines  (pinus  Torrey- 
ana),  one  of  the  rarest  of  trees  now  in 
existence.  Included  in  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  city  of  San  Diego  is  a 
grove  of  these  trees,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trees  found  on  one 
or  two  of  the  islands  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  are  the  last  of  their  kind  grow- 
ing in  their  native  soil.  The  main 
grove  has  been  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  park  board  and  a  special 
city  ordinance  prohibits  the  cutting  of 
the  trees  or  the  building  of  any  camp 
fires  among  them.  Should  the  city 


Another  view  across  the  mesa. 

farm  serve  to  perpetuate  this  rare 
species  of  tree  it  will  have  proved  its 
worth  to  the  world  at  large. 

But  Mr.  Watson  does  not  intend  to 
stop  with  the  cultivation  of  trees  on 
these  thousands  of  acres  of  city  land. 
He  will  reserve  the  best  for  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  and  other  crops,  and 
it  is  his  expectation  that  he  will  not 
only  be  able  to  furnish  all  the  fodder 
for  the  horses  in  all  the  city  depart- 
ments and  thus  reduce  the  city  taxes 
to  that  extent,  but  will  also  be  able  to 
grow  many  things  for  the  markets,  be- 
sides supplying  the  needs  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  farm.  City  water  has 
been  piped  to  the  farm,  but,  as  stated 
before,  it  has  not  been  found  neces- 
sary to  irrigate  the  growing  trees.  It 
is  probable,  now  that  the  vast  possi- 
bilities of  the  pueblo  lands  have  been 
shown  beyond  any  doubt,  that  ulti- 
mately some  of  these  vast  acres  will 
be  leased  out  in  small  allotments  to 
those  who  are  advocates  of  the  "little 
land"  idea. 
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Hiking  through  the  Mendocino  hills.     The  author  and  a  friend. 
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By  Arthur  H.  Dutton 


WITH  the    arrival    of    the 
summer,     thousands     of 
Californians,  and  others 
from   out  of    the    state 
who  would  like  to  come  here  if  told 
where  to  go,  are   busying   themselves 
with  plans  for  their  annual   vacations. 
They  want  to  go — somewhere.      The 
oft-told-of  and  oft-trodden  fields  are 
more  or  less  attractive,  but  new  fields 
are  even  more  so. 

California  offers  a  new  region  to 
those  seeking  a  place  for  their  outings. 
It  is  a  region,  true,  that  is  not  wholly 
unknown,  and  one  that  has  given  de- 
light to  many,  but  it  has  been  consid- 
ered remote,  and  inaccessible,  how- 
ever lovely.  Now  this  is  all  changed, 
and  California  offers  to  the  tourist  and 
vacationer  nearly  the  last  of  its  great 
territories  to  be  explored  by  the 
seeker  after  rest,  health  and  down- 
right enjoyment. 

The  new  outing  region  is  that  part 
of  Mendocino  county  lying  north  of 
Ukiah.  It  is  a  land  of  beauty  and 


sport,  with  the  rugged  environment  of 
the  wilderness  close  to  the  conven- 
iences of  civilization,  now  that  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  railroad  is  at 
last  extending  its  main  line  north  from 
Willits  to  Eureka,  right  through  the 
heart  of  a  beautiful  pleasure  ground. 
Hitherto,  this  vast  park  could  be 
reached  only  by  tedious  stage  ride,  on 
horseback  or  afoot.  Now  one  may 
leave  San  Francisco  in  the  morning 
and  the  same  afternoon  get  off  at 
Longvale,  the  last  station  so  far  receiv- 
ing passenger  trains  daily,  and  located 
in  the  center  of  the  charming  upper 
Eel  river  country. 

Through  the  mountain  gorges,  some 
of  them  lined  with  precipitous  cliffs 
indicating  the  fierce  volcanic  strife  of 
ages  ago  that  formed  them;  by  the 
sides  of  beautiful  streams  and  tiny 
.brooks,  tumbling  over  huge  boulders; 
over  rolling  meadow  lands;  through 
thickets  teeming  with  game,  the  seeker 
after  health,  rest  and  pleasure,  close 
to  Nature,  has  here  all  that  he  craves. 


A  group  of  Mendocino  mountaineers,  with  typical  cabin  in  the  fastness  of 

the  hills  of  that  locality. 


The  country  is  largely  a  wilderness 
yet,  although  steadily  filling  up  with 
settlers  with  the  progress  of  the  rail- 
road. There  are  some  great  ranches 
there,  although  they  are  being  split 
up  into  small  holdings.  But  the  region 
is  sparsely  settled  as  yet,  and  one  may 
go  for  miles  through  "forest  prim- 
eval", and  by  some  of  the  most  won- 
derful beauties  of  landscape.  A  day's 
walk  may  reveal  nothing  more  sugges- 
tive of  the  white  man  than  a  lone, 
ruined  cabin  or  hut  in  the  fastnesses, 
where,  in  the  long  ago,  prospector, 
hunter,  trapper — mayhap  a  fugitive 
from  justice — made  his  abode.  Here 
and  there  is  a  small  cabin  that  once 
belonged  to  a  homesteader,  who  aban- 
doned his  claim  and  permitted  it  to 
revert  to  the  government.  There  is 
much  open  government  land  still  re- 
maining thereabout,  but  the  choicest 
bits  are  being  rapidly  entered. 

There  are  country  roads  at  intervals, 
but  far  apart,  as  a  general  rule,  and 
between  them  there  are  no  thorough- 
fares but  trails  of  Indians  and  the  well 
beaten 'paths  of  deer  and  other  wild 
animals.  Here  and  there  one  may  en- 
counter an  old  Indian  camp,  or  rather 
the  site  of  one  that  existed  no  one 


knows  how  many  generations  or  cen- 
turies ago,  where  more  or  les"s  dili- 
gent search  may  bring  to  light  stone 
arrow  heads  and  various  crude  cook- 
ing utensils.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  by  the  sides  of  the  fish-laden 
streams,  where  the  aborigines  sought 
their  food  supply,  as  their  descendants, 
still  numerous  in  Mendocino  county, 
seek  their  finny  food  today.  Every 
big  stream  has  its  fish  dams,  and  its 
ashes  from  Indians'  fires  on  its  banks. 

The  newly  opened  up  outing  region 
is  a  joy  to  the  sportsman.  Fish 
abound  in  every  waterway.  There  are 
little  trout,  gamy  steelhead,  big  black 
salmon;  the  last  sometimes  weighing 
as  much  as  50  to  60  pounds.  Turtles 
and  crawfish — the  ecrerisses  well  be- 
loved by  the  epicure — add  to  the 
water's  contribution  to  the  larder. 

Game  animals  and  birds  are  thick. 
Deer  dart  across  the  mountain  trails, 
often  wreak  damage  to  the  farmer's 
crops  and  orchards,  and  even  at  times 
cause  the  railroad  trains  to  slow  down 
to  let  them  get  out  of  the  way.  Men- 
docino county  is  the  only  county  in  the 
state  where  there  is  no  closed  season 
for  the  fat  grey  tree  squirrel;  good 
shooting,  and  a  toothsome  morsel,  es- 


Through  a  series  of  openings  in  the  woods  down  the  hillslopes  to  a  cascade 

of  water. 
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pecially  when  served  with  curry  and 
rice.  Quail,  both  mountain  and  valley, 
are  probably  more  abundant  than  any- 
where else  in  the  state,  unless  it  is 
farther  north.  They  run  along  the 
new  county  roads,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate roads  and  trails,  just  as  they  do 
in  Golden  Gate  park. 

It  seems  strange  that  this  great  nat- 
ural park  should  have  been  neglected 
so  long.  Doubtless  it  was  solely  be- 
cause the  other  parts  of  the  state  are 
likewise  goals"  for  the  tourist.  It  is 
filled  with  rare  mineral  springs,  many 
of  them  right  by  the  highways,  where 
the  traveler  may  drink  waters  as  good 
and  as  beneficial  as  those  that  globe- 
trotters go  thousands  of  miles  to  visit. 
There  is  everything  from  the  pure, 
clear,  cold  water  from  thousands  of 
mountain  springs,  to  the  heavily  im- 
pregnated mineral  waters — iron,  mag- 
nesia, sulphur,  soda  and  others.  Some 
of  the  springs  give  forth  water  that 
effervesces  as  it  comes  to  the  earth's 
surface. 

The  native  white  inhabitants  are 
a  picturesque  lot,  descendants  of  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  ventured  into  the 
far  Mendocino  country  back  in  the 
fifties  and  even  earlier,  when  it  was 
as  wild  a  region  as  any  in  the  country. 
These  mountaineers  are  fine  specimens 
of  their  type;  independent  even  when 
poor;  proud,  loyal  to  friends,  danger- 
ous to  foes.  Hospitality  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  them,  and  many  is 
the  newcomer  in  the  land  who  has  re- 
ceived timely  aid  and  courtesy  from 
them,  freely  and  generously  proffered. 

There  are  also  Indians,  as  said  be- 
fore, and  half-breeds,  but  they  are 
like  others  of  their  kind  throughout 
the  West — subdued,  leaving  the  white 
man  alone  if  he  leaves  them  alone. 
Most  of  them  are  of  the  Noyo  tribe, 
now  nearly  extinct,  but  still  to  be 
found  living  in  the  "rancherias"  near 
every  hamlet  and  town. 

Midday  in  midsummer  is  often 
warm  in  the  new  outing  region,  but 
the  nights  are  always  cool;  even  cold. 
Blankets  are  always  necessary  at 
night  and  a  good  log  fire  in  the  early 
morning  is  not  uncomfortable  even  in 


August,  although  the  sun's  rays  may 
be  hot  but  a  couple  of  hours  later, 
there  is  a  stimulus  in  the  atmosphere, 
whether  it  be  from  the  altitude  or  the 
pure-pine-scented  air,  which  makes 
the  years  seem  to  withdraw  from  one's 
shoulders,  new  vigor  to  grow  unaided 
by  medicine  or  the  physician's  care. 

A  stroll  through  the  tall  forests, 
stopping  for  luncheon  by  cool  spring 
or  tumbling  brook,  seems  to  mean 
more  in  this  favored  region  than  in 
most  places.  Its  wildness,  in  most 
spots,  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms,  al- 
though it  is  a  wildness  singularly  free 
from  personal  danger,  provided  ordi- 
nary care  be  taken  to  guard  against 
ordinary  accidents.  The  ferocious 
wild  animals  are  rare;  in  fact,  nearly 
all  driven  back  to  the  higher  mountain 
ranges  to  the  eastward,  or  to  the  dense 
redwood  belt  to  the  west.  Bear,  moun- 
tain lions  and  wildcats  are  seldom 
seen,  although  there  are  plenty  of  the 
lesser  beasts,  such  as  the  raccoon, 
mink,  badger,  civet  cat,  and  even  an 
occasional  lynx.  There  are  men  in 
the  neighborhood  who  still  make  a 
living  trapping  these  wild  animals  for 
their  furs. 

A  special  attraction  of  the  Mendo- 
cino pleasure  ground  is  the  compara- 
tive suddenness  with  which  one  passes 
from  civilization  to  wilderness.  Three 
miles  from  Sherwood,  a  station  on  a 
short  branch  from  the  main  line,  one 
is  in  the  great  redwood  belt,  where 
the  giant  trees  stretch  away  for  square 
mile  after  square  mile.  One  mile  from 
Longvale,  and  one  enters  a  beautiful 
solitude  of  woods,  canyon,  riotous 
creek  and  cataract.  The  mere  transi- 
tion enchants  the  new  arrival  who  has 
left  the  trying  turmoil  of  the  city  that 
very  morning.  Din  and  clatter  and 
nerve-strain  give  place  to  tonic-laden 
air,  peace,  quiet  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  mountains  and  forests. 

California  is  verily  a  land  of  de- 
lightful surprises.  This  new  haven 
for  the  tired  and  care-worn  will  be  a 
gladsome  surprise  to  every  outer. 

And  there  are  other  regions  equally 
favored,  farther  north,  which  the  rail- 
road is  beginning  to  penetrate. 


The  hogan  of  Kclesh  Koosh. 


A  Story  of  the  Navajo  Desert. 

By  P.  Bryan  Morehouse 


THE  Navajo  desert,   vast,    si- 
lent, and  shining  white  un- 
der   a    glittering    afternoon 
sun,  looked  up  into  the  face 
cc  a  sky  of  the  deepest  blue.     Shim- 
mering heat  waves    bobbed    up    and 
down  over  the  surface  of  the  sand  and 
contorted  the  rocks,  until  they  seemed 
imbued  with  life,  and  put  on  an  ever- 
changing  garb;  now  a  soft  iron  gray 
that  rested  the  eye ;  now  a  dull  gleam- 
ing brown,  and  again  a  pale    orange, 
mingled  with  steel  blue. 

A  lone  coyote  trotted  along  under 
the  near  horizon,  casting  a  huge  and 
grewsome  shadow,  which  dwindled  to 
a  speck  and  disappeared.  A  small 
brown  ground  squirrel  rushed  out  from 
his  hiding  in  the  rocks  and  scampered 
off  through  the  sparse  sage  brush. 

All  life  seemed  suddenly  obliter- 
ated. The  silence  and  heat  were  op- 
pressive. From  nowhere  sprang  a 
listless  breeze,  picking  up  the  fine 
white  sand  and  tossing  it  about,  heed- 
lessly at  first  and  finally  with  vigor, 
until  the  sun,  sky  and  horizon  alike 


were  blotted  out  by  the  whirling  mass. 
Then,  as  quietly  as  it  had  begun,  it 
ceased.  The  sand  shook  itself  free 
from  the  wind  and  settled  peacefully 
in  its  bed.  Once  more  sun,  sky  and 
mighty  desert  supervened. 

From  out  of  the  sand  storm  slowly 
rode  a  Navajo  Indian,  Kclesh  Koosh. 
He  was  handsome  after  his  kind,  with 
a  dark  brown  face  and  prominent  clear 
cut  features.  He  wore  a  raven  black 
moustache,  drooping  at  the  ends. 
Gracefully  erect  he  sat  in  his  saddle, 
holding  the  reins  loosely  in  his  right 
hand  from  the  finger  of  which  there 
gleamed  a  .large  blue  turquoise.  His 
straight  black  hair  done  up  in  a  twist 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  was  kept  out 
of  his  eyes  by  a  faded  blue  handker- 
chief, after  the  fashion  of  the  Nava- 
joes.  A  necklace  of  silver  quarters 
hung  around  the  neck  of  a  crimson 
doublet,  which  in  turn  was  wrapped 
in  a  green  and  yellow  blanket,  en- 
compassing the  Indian  from  arm  pits 
to  thighs,  and  trailing  nearly  to  the 
baggy  knees  of  a  pair  of  corduroys. 
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On  his  forearm  was  a  wide  and  heavy 
silver  bracelet  in  which  was  another 
large  turquoise.  His  feet  were  clothed 
in  a  pair  of  brown  moccasins,  fastened 
on  the  side  with  silver  clasps. 

To  look  at  Kclesh  Koosh  was  to 
view  prosperity,  health  and  happiness. 

Slung  across  the  pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle was  a  sack  of  corn.  Six  months 
ago  he  had  planted  to  corn  a  very 
small  terraced  garden,  far  off  in  the 
foot  hills.  The  witches  had  behaved 
themselves  and  the  corn  had  conse- 
quently prospered.  He  was  now  re- 
turning home  with  part  of  his  first 
crop — weary  and  worn  out  with  the 
day's  work  and  the  long  ride  across 
the  desert. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  big  "sing" 
which  Khut  La  had  told  him  would 
be  held  the  next  day  over  in  the  Bitte 
Hochee  country,  where  all  the  Nava- 
joes,  converging  to  this  point  from  the 
remotest  ends  of  the  desert  would 
gather,  sing  and  dance.  There  would 
be  a  good  time  and  plenty  to  eat  for 
everyone.  Kclesh  Koosh  knew  and 
he  was  pleased.  He  thought  also  of 
pretty  Indian  wife,  Ba-istong,  who 
would  soon  greet  him,  and  taking  his 
sack  of  corn  from  him,  would  shell  it, 
and  crush  it.  Then  from  the  flour  she 
would  make  dishes  of  food  that  were 
appetizing  to  him.  It  was  good. 

He  considered  the  new  neighbor- 
hood into  which  he  had  recently 
moved  and  of  the  new  friends  he  was 
making.  A  frown  came  over  his 
swarthy  face  as  he  remembered  Chus- 
todi  Begay,  the  one  neighbor  with 
whom  it  seemed  he  could  not  make 
friends.  He  knew — Chustodi  Begay 
wished  to  take  his  wife  away  from 
him.  Chustodi  was  jealous  of  him. 
Ah,  that  was  it!  And  therefore  Chus- 
todi Begay  would  of  course  make  him 
all  the  trouble  he  could.  But  he  would 
kill  this  Chustodi. 

Why  not? 

No  more  bullying,  no  more  torment- 
ing! That  would  be  the  end  of  it. 
Yes,  he  would  do  it.  But  then  he 
would  have  to  travel  many  miles,  and 
go  far  away  from  home  and  Ba-istong. 
For  Natani,  the  man  from  Washing- 


ton, would  send  police  for  him.  It 
would  not  do.  Better  it  was  to  en- 
dure it  the  best  he  could  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  Still,  if  Chustodi  simply 
would  not  leave  him  alone,  then — he 
smiled  grimly  as  he  thought  of  this 
one-eyed  Indian,  Chustodi. 

He  urged  his  pony  to  a  trot.  The 
pony  lifted  his  head,  neighed,  and 
shook  the  sand  vigorously  from  his 
hoofs.  They  were  nearing  home. 

Almost  hidden  from  view  at  the 
mouth  of  a  rock  canyon  opening  into 
the  desert  was  the  "hogan"  that  was 
the  home  of  Kclesh  Koosh.  Built  of 
sticks,  stone,  brush  and  covered  with 
adobe,  it  was  the  same  color  as  the 
sand  and  the  rocks.  A  troop  had  once 
ridden  by  within  a  stone's  throw,  and 
had  failed  to  notice  this  hogan  as 
they  had  also  failed  to  see  many- 
others. 

There  were  two  openings — one  in  the 
side,  through  which  Kclesh  Koosh 
would  presently  enter,  and  one  in  the 
circular  roof  through  which  the  odors 
of  his  supper,  prepared  by  Ba-istong 
would  soon  arise.  A  short  distance 
from  the  hogan  he  dismounted. 

But  where  was  Ba-istong?  Where 
was  the  Ba-istong  who  usually  met  him 
with  smiles  and  welcome? 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  his 
hogan  to  see,  the  burlap  curtain  which 
served  as  a  door  was  shoved  aside, 
and  out  stepped  a  tall,  ungainly  Indian. 
It  was  Chustodi  Begay! 

Involuntarily,  Kclesh  Koosh  lifted 
his  hand  to  strike,  and  then  remem- 
bering his  determination  to  keep  out 
of  trouble,  restrained  himself  with  a 
great  effort. 

"Buena  Hay,"  he  said  in  greeting. 

An  ugly  snarl  was  Chustodi's  only 
answer.  Kclesh  advanced  toward  his 
enemy,  and  Chustodi  Begay,  fearing  a 
just  and  well  merited  punishment  at 
the  hands  of  the  man  he  had  so  tor- 
mented, brought  the  bore  of  a  small 
22  calibre  Winchester  to  bear  on  the 
unarmed  man.  But  Kclesh  was  too 
quick. 

Like  a  panther  he  sprang,  and  strik- 
ing the  barrel  up  with  his  left  arm,  the 
gun  was  discharged  harmlessly  over 
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his  shoulder.  He  could  feel  the  sting 
of  the  bullet  as  it  passed  his  cheek. 
Choking  Chustodi  mightily  with  his 
right,  and  grappling  with  him,  they  cir- 
cled round  and  round.  Chustodi  might 
be  ungainly,  but  he  was  also  strong. 
He  tripped  Kclesh,  who  fell,  but  with 
a  dexterous  twist  fell  upon  his  adver- 
sary. Seizing  this  advantage,  he  pum- 
meled  Chustodi  Begay  soundly,  and 
then  dragged  him  into  the  hogan. 

A  wreath  of  pale  gray  smoke  curled 
up  from  the  coals  of  a  greasewood  fire 
built  on  the  sandy  floor  in  the  center 
of  the  hut.  A  pile  of  sheepskins  and 
a  cracker  box  constituted  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  place. 

Over  near  the  back  wall  on  a  sheep- 
skin, reclined  Ba-istong.  Her  bright 
eyes,  set  in  an  oval  face,  were  the  pic- 
ture of  fear.  Her  hair  was  as  ebony. 
She  was  clothed  in  black  velveteen, 
and  was  barefooted.  She  was  afraid 
but  ashamed  as  the  two  men  entered, 
the  one  dragging  the  other. 

Neither  man  spoke.  At  last  Kclesh 
Koosh  looked  at  his  wife  and  asked: 

"Ba-istong,  did  you  say  this  man 
could  come  here?" 

Ba-istong  hung  her  head,  and  at  first 
did  not  respond.  At  length  she  looked 
her  husband  square  in  the  eye  and  re- 
plied: 

"No.  I  did  not  say  he  could  come. 
I  told  him  that  he  should  not  come 
when  you  are  not  here,  too — that  it  is 
not  good,  that  it  will  anger  you.  But 
he  only  say:  '0-hay,'  what  does  he 
care  for  you.  'Your  husband?  Bah! 
Nothing  he  says  will  ever  happen.  The 
witches  hate  him.  I  am  a  man.  He 
is  a  rabbit,  the  son  of  a  rabbit,  and  a 
coward.  The  sun  on  one  of  these  days 
setting  shall  not  go  down  on  us  both 
alive.'  So  he  entered  an  hour  ago. 
You  were  not  here.  That  is  what  he 
said." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Kclesh  Koosh's 
head,  and  it  swam  with  fury.  His 
whole  frame  shook  as  he  pointed  the 
.22  at  the  marauder. 

"Ba-istong,  my  wife,  what  she 
has  said,  is  it  so?" 

Chustodi  Begay  eyed  his  captor  de- 
fiantly— murderously. 


"Ou,"  he  sneered.    "It  is  so." 

"Dog — then  shall  you  die!" 

With  nervous  fingers  he  cocked  the 
gun,  and  raised  it  until  it  was  pointed 
at  the  breast  of  Chustodi  Begay.  Ba- 
istong  turned  her  head  that  she  might 
not  see.  He  looked  at  her. 

Like  a  stroke  of  lightning  the 
thought  flashed  through  his  head  that 
three  years  ago  an  Indian  had  killed 
a  man  and  had  been  taken  away,  and 
had  never  come  back. 

"Dou-ata,"  he  growled,  lowering  his 
gun.  "It  is  is  not  good  that  I  kill  you, 
Chustodi.  It  is  not  good  that  man 
should  kill  man.  I  spare  your  life 
even  as  you  would  have  taken  mine. 
You  do  not  deserve  it,  but  it  is  enough 
that  I  have  beaten  you  in  the  dirt  like 
the  dog  you  are.  Hear  me,  Sechas, 
and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say." 

"Ha-tish-a,"  asked  Chustodi,  sul- 
lenly. "What  is  it?" 

"Sechas,  if  it  were  not  for  you,  all 
would  be  well  with  me.  I  am  come 
from  a  far-off  land  with  sheep  and 
wife.  I  remain  in  this  country,  in  this 
hogan.  I  raise  my  corn  and  I  live.  I 
am  at  peace.  I  have  not  killed  you. 
Go  in  peace  as  you  came  evilly,  but 
come  no  more!  Our  paths  lie  far 
apart.  You  go  your  path  and  I  shall 
go  mine.  There  shall  be  no  more 
trouble  between  us.  Take  your  gun.  I 
do  not  want  it.  Go!  Go!" 

Chustodi  Begay  took  the  gun  with- 
out a  word  and  stepped  out  into  the 
twilight,  followed  by  Kclesh  Koosh, 
who  came  out  both  to  make  sure  that 
his  enemy  departed,  and  to  bring  in 
his  sack  of  corn  outside  the  hogan. 

Chustodi  saw  him  stoop  to  pick  it 
up.  Unseen,  he  turned,  raised  his  gun 
to  his  shoulder  and  carefully  aimed  at 
Kclesh  Koosh.  Kclesh  Koosh  did  not 
see.  A  sharp  report  echoed  down  the 
canyon. 

Kclesh  clapped  a  hand  to  his  side, 
and  with  a  yell  began  to  run  towards 
the  man  who  had  shot  him.  The  one- 
eyed  Indian  did  not  move. 

"Ou,"  he  sneered.  "You  are  a  rab- 
bit— a  son  of  a  rabbit!" 

With  that  he  fired  again.  This  time 
Kclesh  Koosh  fell  to  the  earth  with  a 
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sickening  thud.    Chustodi  Begay  dis- 
appeared. 

Ba-istong,  aroused  from  her  contem- 
plations by  the  two  cracks  of  the  rifle, 
came  quickly  out  of  the  hogan,  and 
seeing  her  handsome  buck  lying  in  the 
sand,  she  tore  down  her  hair  and  rent 
her  bosom  passionately.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  prostrate  form,  and 
there  remained. 

There  were  three  hogans  within  a 
half  mile,  and  one  of  the  Indians, 
named  Billi,  heard  the  shots,  and  as 
he  had  seen  Chustodi  Begay  going 
over  in  that  direction,  suspected  that 
all  was  not  well.  He  soon  came  run- 
ning up. 

"Ha-tish-a?    What  has  happened  ?" 

"It  is  my  husband,  who  is  dying," 
she  sobbed.  "Chustodi  Begay  it  was 
who  did  it!" 

With  many  words  of  sympathy  and 
indignation,  Billi  helped  Ba-istong  to 
carry  the  wounded  man  into  the  hogan 
in  which  he  had  so  rashly  and  gener- 
ously spared  the  life  of  his  enemy 
shortly  before.  There  they  laid  him 
on  a  pallet  of  sheep-skins.  Ba-istong 
tore  away  the  clothing  from  the 
wounds  and  bathed  them  in  cold  spring 
water  from  the  jar.  Somewhat  re- 
vived, he  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled. 

"Ba-istong,"  he  murmured,  and 
closed  them  again. 

Billi,  though  only  an  ignorant  sav- 
age, left. 

Whether  among  the  civilized  or  the 
savage  races,  whether  recognized  or 
not,  love  is  much  the  same.  It  has  ac- 
cess where  civilization  cannot  venture. 
And  everywhere  it  is  the  one  refining 
and  uplifting  element  that,  entering 
into  the  variegated  and  heterogeneous 
composite  of  human  nature,  enduces 
therefrom  what  is  noblest  and  purest. 
Otherwise,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
love. 

This  in  some  measure  explains  why 
Ba-istong,  a  semi-savage  in  the  heart 
of  the  solitary  desert,  patiently  nursed 
Kclesh  Koosh  through  three  long  days 
and  nights.  At  times  delirious  and  at 
times  unconscious,  unable  to  eat  or 
sip  a  morsel  of  nourishment,  he  lay 
on  his  sheep-skin  pallet  and  wasted 


away,  though  tended  with  utmost  care. 
Ba-istong  never  entirely  lost  hope, 
and  wore  her  lithe  and  supple  body  to 
extreme  fatigue  in  taking  care  of  him. 
She  constantly  bathed  his  hot  hands, 
face  and  wounds,  applying  all  such 
herbs  *as  her  scant  knowledge  of  ther- 
apy permitted.  Thus  in  slight  meas- 
ure was  the  fever  abated. 

She  offered  him  warm  gruel  made 
from  the  corn  he  had  brought  home, 
but  he  could  not  swallow  it.  Every 
breath  was  a  low  moan.  In  addition  to 
the  two  wounds  in  his  chest,  he  was 
dying  from  hunger,  with  no  means  of 
nourishment;  burning  with  thirst,  with 
no  means  of  quenching  it.  But  Ba- 
istong  never  left  his  side. 

While  he  lay  in  this  condition,  many 
Navajoes  from  far  and  wide  came  and 
went — some  from  genuine  sympathy 
and  desire  to  aid,  perhaps,  but  more 
from  irresponsible  curiosity.  They 
tethered  their  ponies  to  the  rocks 
around  the  hogan  and  came  in.  Squat- 
ting in  a  circle  on  the  floor,  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  they  gazed  on  the 
wounded  man  complacently,  puffing 
large  clouds  of  vile  cigarette  smoke 
and  spitting  at  the  fire  intermittently. 
One  old  buck  broke  the  silence : 

"Chustodi  Begay,  Natani  has  caught 
him.  He  is  in  at  the  agency,  breaking 
much  rock,"  he  informed  them,  at  the 
same  time  imitating  the  process  by 
laboriously  raising  and  lowering  his 
old,  withered  hand. 

However,  Kclesh  Koosh  could  not 
understand  this  solacing  bit  of  infor- 
mation, and  as  for  Ba-istong,  she  did 
not  choose  to  listen. 

The  regular  moans  of  the  dying  man 
alone  were  heard,  save  for  an  occa- 
sional crackling  of  a  greasewood  twig 
as  it  broke  and  sent  scurrying  upward 
a  shower  of  fine  sparks  through  the 
aperture  in  the  roof. 

After  a  few  minutes  an  old  squaw 
with  dirty,  wrinkled  features  peeping 
through  an  orifice  in  an  old  red  blan- 
ket, volunteered : 

"Kclesh  Koosh — the  witches  do  not 
like  him.  He  was  big  man,  powerful, 
now  like  ghost.  He  will  die,  for  the 
coyotes  are  angry  with  him." 
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"Ou,"  assented  the  old  buck,  with 
satisfaction,  as  he  inhaled  deeply. 

At  this  cruelly  prophetic  remark,  Ba- 
istong  could  restrain  her  overwrought 
nerves  no  longer,  and  spoke  insult- 
ingly : 

"It  is  true,  he  will  die!  But  it  is  all 
you  who  will  have  been  the  cause  of  it. 
I  need  you  not  in  here  with  your  cease- 
less chattering.  Go !  Go !  You  do  no 
good.  It  is  you  who  are  the  witches 
and  the  coyotes." 

Some  highly  offended,  and  others 
rightly  ashamed,  they  all  left  mountin'g 
their  ponies  and  riding  back  to  whence 
they  had  come;  save  old  Billi,  who 
remained  and  spoke  comfortingly: 

"You  are  tired  and  worn  out,  Ba- 
istong.  It  is  true,  they  are  coyotes. 
We  shall  try  to  save  Kclesh  Koosh.  If 
the  witches  are  willing  it  shall  be  done. 
I  shall  send  my  squaw,  Tendatong,  who 
shall  help  you,  and  you  shall  get  some 
rest." 

"Achee-yah,  Billi,  you  are  very 
good!" 

Tendatong  came  and  brought  more 
and  different  herbs.  Together  they 
did  all  they  could  for  the  wounded 
man,  but  on  the  fourth  morning  the 
moaning  ceased,  the  heart  barely  flut- 
tered, and  even  she  gave  up  hope.  With 
her  consent,  Billi  ran  for  all  the  neigh- 
bors. They  carried  him,  still  faintly 
breathing,  out  of  the  hogan  and  up 
the  side  of  the  canyon,  where  they 
laid  him  on  his  pallet  on  a  crag,  up 
among  the  high  rocks  on  the  rim  of  the 
canyon.  It  was  there  he  must  die,  for 
custom  would  not  permit  of  his  being 
touched  after  the  spirit  had  flown.  That 
would  invoke  the  hatred  and  the  wrath 
of  the  witches  who  had  his  soul  in 
charge. 

They  got  his  saddle  from  the  exact 
spot  where  he  had  placed  it  when  he 
had  unsaddled  four  days  ago,  and  laid 
it  by  his  side.  He  was  still  breathing. 

Ba-istong,  Billi  and  a  few  others 
gathered  a  few  paces  away  and  waited 
the  end.  She  was  sobbing.  The 
others  were  silent. 

In  less  than  two  hours  it  came — 
preceded  by  the  death  rattle,  one  quick 
convulsive  struggle,  terrifying  to  the 


onlookers — and  then,  deprived  of 
home,  Ba-istong,  and  life,  his  spirit 
passed  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

With  heads  bowed,  the  little  group 
of  watchers  rose,  and  each  picked  up 
some  stones.  They  marched  solemnly 
up  to  the  quiet  form  of  the  man  on 
the  cliff,  and  piled  them  over  the  body 
and  saddle,  thus  erecting  a  rough  tomb. 

Descending  to  their  hogans,  they 
quickly,  but  without  confusion,  packed 
the  ponies,  rounded  up  their  sheep, 
and  made  ready  for  a  long  journey. 
When  everything  was  ready,  they  piled 
brush  in  the  hogans,  and  set  fire  to 
them. 

Three  long,  black  columns  of  smoke 
curled  up  into  the  deep  blue  sky,  and 
clouded  the  sun  as  the  little  band  of 
Navajoes  began  their  weary  march 
across  the  desert  to  a  new  home. 

They  were  fairly  on  their  way  when 
an  old  buck,  noticing  that  Ba-istong 
was  not  with  them,  inquired  of  his 
fellow  traveler: 

"Ba-istong — where  is  she?" 

"Ou  la,"  he  replied,  looking  around. 
"Is  she  not  with  the  squaws  ?" 

Before  the  first  buck  had  time  to 
answer,  the  blazing  roof  of  the  mur- 
dered man's  hogan  collapsed.  Instan- 
taneously the  desert  stillness  was 
pierced  by  the  screams  of  a  woman  in 
intense  agony.  Then  more  agonizing 
shrieks,  and  all  was  quiet. 

"Ugh!"  grunted  Billi,  turning  away. 
The  small  congregation  marched 
slowly  on. 

The  heat  became  more  and  more 
oppressive,  as  the  big  desert  began  to 
wrap  and  swathe  them  in  its  vast  soli- 
tude. The  silence  remained  unbroken 
save  for  the  long  and  indistinct  calls 
of  a  carrion  crow. 

Their  moccasins  sank  deep  into  the 
fine  white  sand.  A  fleecy  white  cloud 
began  to  gather  in  the  West.  The 
ponies  became  restless  and  sniffed  the 
air. 

Billi  looked  back.  And  there  over 
the  high  rocks  whence  they  had  come, 
he  saw  two  large  black  specks  in  the 
sky,  circling  wide,  always  lower  and 
lower  over  the  tomb  of  Kclesh  Koosh, 
the  man  whom  the  witches  hated. 
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MAKING  blankets  of  dogs' 
hair,  birds'  down  and  moun- 
tain goats'  wool  is  a  lost 
art  to  Pilchuck  Julia,  but 
she  knows  how  to  sell  fish  and  sit  for 
a  photograph.  Moreover,  she  takes 
money  for  both  with  equal  grace  and 
gratitude.  She  does  not  wear  a  crown 
of  jewels,  as  has  many  a  queen  of  less 
noble  blood  and  less  creditable  line- 
age, nor  is  she  a  queen  without  a 
realm.  "I  have  lived  by  the  Pilchuck 
River  always,"  she  says.  Near  its 
bank  is  her  palace-cot  and  Pilchuck 
Jack  was  her  king. 
Digging  for  rel- 
ics in  the  mounds 
which  mark  the  vil- 
lages of  prehistoric 
tribes  of  Indians  is 
more  than  inter- 
esting. It  is  fas- 
cinating. The  oc- 
casional unearthing 
of  a  stone  axe,  a 
catlinite  pipe,  a 
spear  point,  an  ar- 
row head  or  a 
pouch  of  beads, 
keeps  one  digging, 
digging,  like  the 
"pocket-hunter"  in 
the  gold  fields,  for 
the  deposit  which 
he  knows  must  be 
in  the  next  crevice 
— and  which  some- 
times is.  But  while 
each  of  these  dis- 
covered i  n  s  t  r  u  - 
ments  silently  tells 
its  tale  of  prowess 
and  courage,  and 
conquest  a  n  d  of 
death,  it  cannot  tell 


the  story  of  the  maiden  whose  mocca- 
sins the  beads  adorned,  or  of  the  gal- 
lant brave  who  fell  in  her  defense  by 
the  stroke  of  the  flint  tomahawk. 

No  less  fascinating  is  the  "digging" 
for  stories  among  the  real  live  Indians 
who  once  drew  the  bow  against  their 
enemies  or  took  their  scalps  for  tro- 
phies. One  must  prove  himself  both 
friendly  and  sincere  if  he  would  un- 
lock the  secrets  of  this  most  interest- 
ing people.  Each  locality  where  rem- 
nants of  the  Western  tribes  dwell  has 
its  characters  noted  for  their  activity 
the  revolution 
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which  has  trans- 
formed many  fe- 
rocious savages 
into  law-abiding, 
industrious  citi- 
zens. Among 
these  characters 
of  local  note  are 
naany  women  who 
in  common  with 
their  pale  face 
sisters,  are  less 
secretive  in  their 
expression  than 
are  the  men,  and 
who  recall  details 
of  tribal  life  and 
adventure  more 
readily. 

Who  in  the 
West  has  not 
heard  of  Yakima 
Susie,  the  Klicki- 
tat,  or  Princess 
Angeline,  daugh- 
ter of  Chief  Seat- 
1 1  e  ?  Different 
from  these,  but  as 
interesting,  is  Pil- 
Pilchuck  Julia,  Queen  of  the  Forest,  chuck  Julia,  the 
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subject  of  this  story.  I  was  delighted  to 
meet  Julia  while  visiting  a  friend  at 
Snohomish,  Washington,  just  before 
Christmas  of  1911,  and  told  her  so 
with  Rooseveltian  emphasis.  She  re- 
sponded by  offering  her  hand  which, 
leathery  as  it  was  from  toil  and  age, 
gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity. 

"Clear  from  Kanza  to  see  me!"  she 
exclaimed  with  surprise.  "I'm  glad. 
Thank  you,  thank  you."  Then,  glanc- 
ing reflectively  back  toward  her  cabin 
on  the  Pilchuck  River  from  whence  she 
had  just  come,  she  continued:  "Pil- 
chuck Jack  talk  'bout  Kanza.  He 
would  be  glad,  too." 

"Is  Pilchuck  Jack  your  husband?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,  my  husban'.  He  eight  year 
dead.  Chief  Snohomish  Indians. 
Eight  year  dead,"  she  said,  holding  up 
four  fingers  of  each  hand. 

"Then  you  are  the  queen  of  the 
Snohomish  Indians?"  I  ventured,  with 
kindly  regard. 

Quickly,  and  like  a  modest  maiden 
who  would  hide  her  blushes,  she 
placed  both  hands  before  her  face  and 
said,  as  if  by  way  of  correction,  "Pil- 
chuck Jack's  wife." 

"Was  Pilchuck  Jack  a  good  war- 
rior?" 

In  reply  to  this  question,  Julia  placed 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  her  closed 
lips  as  if  to  say:  "The  records  of  the 
old  days  are  sealed."  Then,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  mingled 
pain  and  suspicion  of  the  questioner's 
motive,  she  replied:  "Me  not  like  to 
talk  'bout  it.  Pilchuck  Jack  not  hate 
white  man  or  Indian.  He  not  like  to 
fight,  but  fight  hard  when  he  must.  O ! 
much  fighting,  much  death,  much  trou- 
ble. No  much  happy  home,  no  much 
peace.  Beautiful  birds  sing  death 
song;  beautiful  flowers  stained  with 
blood;  beautiful  water  hide  many  se- 
crets. Me  not  like  to  remember.  Pil- 
chuck Jack  gone  with  Great  Spirit. 
Pilchuck  Julia's  lips  are  silent." 

As  the  tears  filled  her  dark  eyes, 
she  wiped  them  with  the  corner  of  her 
plaid  shawl,  explaining  what  she 
feared  might  be  regarded  as  evidence 


of  weakness  by  saying:  "Julia's  eyes 
all  time  sick.  All  time  flow  like  moun- 
tain spring." 

"Are  the  people  kind  to  the  widowed 
queen?" 

Her  countenance  changed  at  once  as 
her  thoughts  returned  to  the  ever-in- 
teresting present. 

"Oh,  yes,  very  kind.  Kind  at  Christ- 
mas time.  Some  people  kind  always. 
Me  very  tired  sometimes.  Me  old. 
Much  hard  work."  And  she  sighed  as 
she  thought  of  it  all. 

From  her  own  statements,  supple- 
mented by  those  of  her  friends,  the 
following  incident  of  last  Christmas 
is  related: 

Peter  Jack,  son  of  Pilchuck  Jack  and 
Julia,  had  been  killed  by  falling  from 
the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Sno- 
homish River  two  years  before.  Mrs. 
Peter  Jack,  with  five  children,  was  left 
to  share  Julia's  cabin  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pilchuck  River.  "Big  Boy,"  Oscar 
Jack,  catches  salmon,  gathers  wood 
and  cares  for  the  garden  while  Grand- 
mother Julia  sells  the  surplus.  Mrs. 
Peter  Jack  cares  for  the  cabin  and  for 
the  younger  children,  two  of  whom  are 
in  school. 

"Little  boy,  little  girl,  go  to  school," 
Julia  said.  "Learn  to  read  and  write, 
write  letter,  write  story,  farm,  keep 
store,  make  much  money,  live  in  nice 
house.  Young  Indian  not  like  old  In- 
dian. Old  Indian  make  bows  of  yew 
and  serpent  skin,  spears  with  points 
of  flint  and  bone,  arrows  that  go 
straight  like  white  man's  bullet.  Shoot 
elk  and  deer,  catch  fish  and  eat  all 
time  when  hungry;  scalp  enemy  when 
he  find  him.  Young  Indian  make  corn 
and  wheat  and  alfalfa  and  cattle.  He 
take  'em  to  town  in  big  wagon  and  let 
white  man  scalp  him." 

With  all  her  crude  philosophy,  with 
all  her  fragmentary  knowledge  of  mod- 
ern business  learned  on  the  street  and 
over  the  counter,  this  queen  of  the 
forest  did  not  make  these  compari- 
sons regretfully,  only  as  do  all  the 
discerning  members  of  her  race  who 
wish  for  themselves  a  fair  chance  in 
the  game  of  life,  considering  both  their 
racial  inheritance  and  their  present 
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environment.  God  knows  that  few  of 
them  have  it  now. 

Five  young  natives  of  the  woods  who 
have  listened  by  the  firelight  to  the 
mysterious  legends  and  myths  have 
also  had  a  taste  of  the  joys  of  the 
white  man's  Christmas  and  are  dream- 
ing with  delight  of  the  coming  of  that 
day.  The  family  income  is  meagre, 
indeed,  but  a  few  pennies  have  been 
carefully  hoarded  by  the  thoughtful 
old  grandmother.  As  she  is  walking 
to  market  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas with  a  few  pounds  of  fish  in  her 
sack,  planning  how  to  make  her  money 
buy  both  food  and  presents,  she  is 
heard  to  repeat  fervently  what  she 
can  recall  of  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  once 
translated  for  her  by  a  missionery. 

"Takamote  nemeemult  skatzazact 
whohakn  nil  kakhtomew,  takomose 
nuk  stakum  a  tseetlckut  nahkteea 
nemeemult  stakums  as  skhlayans," 
which,  translated,  would  read:  "Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven,  all  and 
every  day  give  us  all  our  food." 

Her  fish  sold,  she  stands  before  a 
counter  piled  high  with  holiday  temp- 
tations, the  empty  fish  sack  flung,  as 
she  enters,  into  an  obscure  corner. 
Article  after  article  is  replaced  as  too 
high-priced  for  her  purse.  All  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  are  used  in  the 
frequent  computations  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  soliloquy,  "Five  quails, 
one  worm;  five  squirrels,  one  nut. 
Hiaqua  very  short."  The  hiaqua  was 
a  long  white  shell  formerly  used  for 
money,  the  value  varying  with  the 
length. 

While  Pilchuck  Julia  was  busy  with 
her  selections  the  proprietor  had  deftly 
selected  numerous  choice  articles  and 
placed  them  in  the  sack,  hinting  to 
his  customers  to  contribute  also  to  the 
surprise.  When  the  trinkets  were 
chosen  and  the  money  all  spent  Julia 
turned  with  a  sigh  of  disappointment 
to  her  sack,  now  heavy  with  toys,  pic- 
ture-books, toothsome  dainties,  ar- 


ticles of  food  and  much  needed  cloth- 
ing. The  gratitude  of  a  responsive 
soul  overcomes  in  its  expression  even 
the  emotion-concealing  habit  of  the 
Indian.  So  those  who  lingered  to  en- 
joy the  surprise  were  more  than  repaid 
by  the  evidences  of  Julia's  deep  and 
lasting  gratitude. 

A  strong  boy  volunteered  to  carry 
the  load  to  the  cabin  and  when,  on 
Christmas  eve,  the  comely  little  fir 
tree  was  laden  with  the  tokens  which 
make  children  of  all  nations  happy, 
this  uncrowned  Snohomish  queen  who, 
the  day  before,  had  felt  revengefully 
bitter  because  of  her  poverty,  bowed 
her  head  and  breathed  this  prayer: 
"Ahlamose  top  hashaman  as  masteel 
nemeemult."  ("Never  let  the  evil  one 
lead  us.") 

After  much  questioning  and  in 
broken  sentences,  half  English,  half 
Indian,  this  fragment  of  a  life  story, 
only  a  glimpse  at  one  of  Nature's  most 
complex  products,  is  obtained.  Here 
is  the  character,  here  is  the  physical 
form  of  one  of  Nature's  queens: 

Cautiously  responsive,  frank,  sin- 
cere, gracefully  independent  with  a 
dignified  firmness;  low-browed,  low- 
statured,  yet  straight  withal;  on  the 
head,  a  coarse  gray  head  kerchief;  in 
the  ears,  a  pair  of  red  glass  pendants; 
for  a  necklace,  a  bluestone  charm  on 
a  twisted  string;  for  the  queenly  robes, 
a  blouse  waist,  plaid  shawl  and  short, 
brown  skirt;  for  the  jeweled  slippers, 
a  pair  of  plain  buckskin  moccasins; 
for  a  palace,  a  plain  board  cabin 
nestled  among  the  evergreens  and 
ferns. 

The  story  finished,  the  camera 
closed,  Julia  arose  from  her  seat  on 
the  cistern  curb  and  said:  "Winas- 
mamankin"  (I  am  wishing  to  go). 
Then,  remembering  her  English,  she 
extended  her  hand  with  the  parting 
words:  "Me  go  now,  good  bye,  good 
bye,"  and  passed  out  of  sight  around 
the  hill. 


By  Hazel  Austin  Walker 


TAKING     Nevada   City  as  a 
center   of   observation     and 
scanning  the  country  for  fifty 
miles   around,  first   look   at 
the   people   of   Southwestern  Nevada 
County,  the  farmers  of  five  to  ten  years 
ago,  trying  in  vain  to  vanquish  a  rag- 
ing forest  of  flames  which  every  year 
regularly  swept     over     their     lands, 
burning  their     feed,     scorching     the 
young  forest,  charring  the  winter  sup- 
ply of  wood  and  oftentimes  destroy- 
ing their  homes,  cabins,     barns     and 
stables. 

•  Look  to  the  Northeast,  and  in  the 
middle  of  August  see  the  fires  in  the 
Tahoe  National  Forest  sweeping  up 
the  mountain  sides  on  the  middle  fork 
of  the  Yuba.  See  the  young  forest 
here  quiver  and  droop  while  the  giant 
pines  and  firs  wilt  away  and  die  with 
the  little  trees. 

Madly  did  men  try  to  save  the  coun- 
try's timber,  but  in  these  dense  woods 
little  could  be  done  after  the  fire  had 
gotten  a  good  start.  To  be  sure,  back- 
firing was  done,  but  not  without  a 
great  sacrifice  of  timber. 

These  conditions  existed  all  over  our 
State;  in  fact,  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  why? 

First,  I  need  not  say  the  fault  lies 
with  the  people  themselves.  Most  of 
our  forest  fires  have  been  caused  by 
some  individual's  disregard  for  other 
people's  rights,  through  his  confusion 
of  liberty  with  license.  This  perplex- 
ity is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
eigner, who,  upon  landing  on  our 
American  soil,  promptly  seized  an  in- 
significant human  being  near  by  and 
proceeded  to  thrash  him.  When 
thrown  into  jail,  he  pathetically  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  told  that 
America  was  a  free  country,  but  it 
s  emed  rather  restricted  to  him. 


So  does  the  American,  the  intelli- 
gent native  of  our  land,  often  confuse 
liberty  with  license  when  he  willfully 
stalks  through  the  forest  in  fire  season, 
dropping  cigar  stumps  along  the  trail, 
building  camp-fires  against  pitchy 
stumps,  forgetting  to  extinguish  them, 
kindling  fires  in  hollow  trees  to  smoke 
out  squirrels,  never  for  a  minute  think- 
ing of  the  consequences. 

Again,  until  recently,  people  in 
general  regarded  forest  fires  as  the 
hand  of  Fate. 

"If  they  break  out,"  said  they,  "do 


Mt.  Lookout  Tower  on  the  mountain 
top  from  which  a  large  territory  can  be 
watched  to  detect  the  first  sign  of  fire. 
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what  we  can  do  to  save  our  buildings, 
live  stock,  and  if  possible  our  own 
lands,  but  let  the  country's  forest  blaze 
until  the  winter  rains  come  and  put 
them  out." 

Selfishness  and  utter  indifference 
played  its  part  in  the  destructive  fire 
season,  and  no  better  illustration  of 
this  attitude  can  be  cited  than  in  the 
case  of  a  property  owner  of  Western 
Nevada  County  when  asked  a  few 
years  ago  to  aid  in  back-firing  to  save 
his  neighbor's  farm: 

"Vat  do  I  care  about  your  fires?" 
spoke  the  German.  "Dry  Creek  vill 
stop  her  on  one  side  of  me,  and  the 
mining  company  dey  vill  not  let  the 
odder  side  of  me  burn.  Go  on  wid 
your  fighting — I  must  put  in  mine  hay. 
I  hope  your  property  she  do  not  burn 
down." 

It  was  true,  this  man  was  surrounded 
by  conscientious,  careful  people  who 
were  compelled  to  protect  the  Ger- 
man's land  in  order  to  save  their  own 
property. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  summons 
for  assistance  that  the  German's  house 
caught  on  fire  while  he  was  away  from 
home.  His  wife  and  little  children 
ran  out  and  cried  for  help.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  mine  called  his  men 
from  underground,  and  rushed  into  the 
burning  building.  They  were  able  to 
save  most  of  the  furniture,  but  the 
house  was  completely  destroyed. 

The  following  night  at  the  dinner 
table  in  the  home  of  the  mining  super- 
intendent where  the  unfortunate  fam- 
ily was  being  sheltered,  the  German 
related  his  first  knowledge  of  the  fire. 

"I  was  in  mine  upper  field,  plowing 
just  over  the  hill,  and  mine  oldest  girl 
was  running  by  mine  side.  First  she 
saw  smoke  and  said :  "Oh,  papa,  there 
is  a  fire.  Maybe  our  house  is  burning 
up!'  I  look,  and  see,  and  den  I  say' 
'Oh,  no;  it  is  not  quite  the  direction 
of  our  house.  I  guess  maybe  it  be  the 
school  house.'  So  I  paid  no  attention, 
and  went  on  plowing.  Pretty  soon  the 
smoke  grew  blacker,  and  mine  little 
girl  got  scared  and  cried:  'Oh,  what 
if  it  is  our  own  house!'  Still  I  was  not 
afraid,  so  I  said :  'It  may  be  the  super- 


intendent's house,1  and  I  hurried  on 
wid  mine  plowing,  for  I  wanted  to 
finish  by  sundown. 

"Den  next  we  look  around  and  see 
a  blaze,  and  I  rushed  to  the  hill-top, 
and  dere  I  see  my  house  all  on  fire.  I 
just  turned  Fannie  loose  and  ran  home, 
and  my!  I  find  my  wife  outside  and  my 
house  burned  to  the  ground.  Dos  men 
dey  don't  do  nothing.  If  I  had  been 
home  all  would  have  been  saved,  dat's 
all." 

Another  reason  for  the  great  devas- 
tation of  land  by  fires  was  the  people's 
general  ignorance  of  modes  of  fight- 
ing. First  of  all  news  of  fire  was  sent 
broadcast.  Fighters  came  as  a  rule 
when  summoned.  All  congregated  in 
one  place  ready  to  work,  but  there 
was  no  leader,  no  organization,  no  sys- 
tem whatsoever,  nothing  to  guide  them 
in  their  work.  Men  would  fight  the 
scorching  flames  with  wet  sacks,  night 
and  day;  in  fact,  until  they  fell  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  at  the  same 
time  at  the  other  end  of  the  fire  line 
the  flames  were  creeping  on  undis- 
turbed. 

Back  fires  were  set  and  allowed  to 
get  away,  thus  burning  over  more  coun- 
try than  the  original  fire.  In  the  dry 
months  the  rivers  and  streams  are  low, 
and  sparks,  unless  very  carefully 
guarded,  can  jump  from  a  river  back- 
fire line  to  the  opposite  bank  and  start 
a  new  fire  all  unobserved.  A  burning 
tree  often  falls  across  a  road  back-fire 
line  and  new  fires  can  often  start  in 
this  way  at  almost  any  moment. 

In  Southern  Nevada  County  I  have 
seen  men  start  back-firing  three  or  four 
miles  from  a  fire,  and  by  the  time  this 
fire  had  reached  the  original  one,  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  trees  and  feed  were 
destroyed  unnecessarily. 

A  few  years  ago  a  back  fire  was  al- 
lowed to  get  the  best  of  its  makers, 
and  before  they  could  control  it  it  had 
reached  the  home  of  a  recluse  of 
eighty-five  years.  Men  hurried  to  his 
rescue,  but  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
his  old  white  head  disappear  from  the 
upstairs  window.  Powerless  were  all 
while  the  flames  devoured  the  home 
and  its  occupant. 


PROTECTION   FOR  THE  TAHOE  FOREST. 
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But  now  a  change  has  come  in  the 
history  of  these  people,  and  they  can 
thank  the  United  States  Department 
of  Forestry  to  a  large  extent  for  future 
preservation  of  their  domains  from  de- 
struction by  fire. 

First,  the  improvement  has  been 
along  lines  of  better  means  of  locat-. 
ing  forest  fires.  In  June,  1911,  the 
Department  of  Forestry  erected  a 
watchtower  on  the  top  of  Banner 
Mountain,  four  miles  southeast  of 
Nevada  City.  The  mountain  itself 
has  an  elevation  of  thirty-nine  hun- 
dred feet,  and  on  top  of  this  stands 
the  tower,  forty-seven  feet  high.  From 
its  top  one  can  scan  parts  of  ten 
counties.  About  one-third  of  the 
Tahoe  Reserve  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  In  fact,  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  can  be  viewed  from  the  top  of 
this  look-out  station. 

In  the  fire  season  of  the  year  past, 
a  forest  guard  kept  vigil  on  the  tower, 
and  his  keen  eye  detected  many  a 
smoky  spot  and  tiny  blaze  starting 
here  and  there  over  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest  and  surrounding  country.  He 
at  once  reported  these  observations 
to  the  head  office  in  Nevada  City. 

By  use  of  an  ordinary  rule,  bearings 
were  taken  at  once  on  a  large  map  in 
the  office,  a  map  of  the  country  made 
of  mounted  topographical  sheets  of  the 
U.  S.  Geographical  Survey,  around 
which  was  inscribed  a  compass  dial. 
The  map  being  properly  orientated,  the 
office  force  when  informed  of  a  fire 
only  had  to  place  the  rule  on  the  map 
and  sight  along  its  edge  to  determine 
the  direction  and  location  of  the  fire. 
Mr.  Howe,  the  forest  guard,  detected 
sixty-three  fires  in  the  last  season  on 
the  National  Forest,  and  nearly  as 
many  outside  the  Forest  Reserve.  As 
far  as  is  known,  this  was  the  first  look- 
out tower  of  the  kind  to  be  constructed 
in  the  State  of  California,  though  sev- 
eral stand  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1910  there  were  seventy-seven 
fires  in  the  Tahoe  National  Forest,  de- 
stroying timber  valued  at  $89,000. 
Sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  acres 
of  forest  was  burnt  over,  and  the  cost 
for  extinguishing  these  fires  was  over 


$7,000.  In  1911,  forty-five  fires  were 
sighted  on  the  National  Reserve.  Four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen  acres 
of  government  land  and  adjoining  ter- 
ritory was  burned  over.  Thus,  since 
the  erection  of  the  look-out  tower,  we 
have  a  decrease  of  nearly  forty-two 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  fires,  and  a 
decrease  of  seventy-five  per  cent  in 
the  area  burnt  over.  This  wonderful 
improvement  is  due  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  erection  of  this  simple  look-out 
tower,  which  already  has  many  times 
paid  for  its  construction. 

Another  great  aid  to  better  forest 
protection  in  that  country  is  the  ade- 
quate miles  and  miles  of  telephone 
line  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
last  year.  It  has  helped  the  foresters 
wonderfully  in  reducing  the  area  burnt 
over.  On  a  few  minutes'  notice  now, 
every  station  and  every  district  ranger 
can  be  gotten  by  the  head  office. 

The  careful  vigilance  of  the  guards 
and  rangers  who,  being  located  thickly 
over  the  Tahoe  National  Forest,  fol- 
lowing on  the  tracks  of  careless  hunt- 
ers and  campers,  have  been  great 
benefactors  in  protective  work  of  the 
timber  of  our  land.  Their  sole  duty  is 
to  patrol  the  region  assigned  to  them. 
The  guards  ride  out  every  day  while 
the  district  ranger  remains  near  a 
telephone  to  report  to  headquarters 
any  fire  discovered  by  his  look-out 
men. 

Systematic  fire-fighting  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  last  few  years  on  the 
National  Forest,  and  this  work  has 
been  carefully  watched  by  property 
owners  adjoining  the  government 
lands. 

The  U.  S.  Forestry  Department  has 
made  known  its  willingness  to  assist 
any  one  who  desires  information  on 
the  best  methods  of  conquering  fires. 
It  has  recently  published  a  booklet 
called  "A  Hand-Book  of  Forest  Pro- 
tection," the  contents  of  which  will 
enlighten  any  individual  who  consid- 
ers the  welfare  of  his  country.  This 
booklet  of  sixty-three  pages,  contains 
rules  for  prevention  of  fires,  good  in- 
struction to  fire  fighters,  protection  of 
shade  trees,  and  the  latest  forestry 
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laws.  Any  number  of  these  booklets 
can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  State 
Forester,  Sacramento,  California. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  re- 
cent strict  forestry  laws  which  are 
now  being  enforced,  laws  warning  the 
thoughtless  hunter  and  camper  who 
travel  the  forest  in  the  dry  season  of 
the  year. .  These  laws  are  not  meant 
for  the  careful  man,  but  for  the  in- 
dividual like  the  foreigner  who  some- 
times confuses  liberty  with  license. 

In  recent  years  greater  precaution  is 
being  taken  by  the  farmers  adjoining 
the  Tahoe  National  Forest,  and  when 
riding  through  Southern  Nevada 
County  in  June,  July,  August  or  Sep- 
tember, one  may  read  on  every  gate- 
post, "No  Hunting  Allowed." 

Undoubtedly  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  by  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment in  and  about  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest,  and  already  the  people  of  that 
country  are  realizing  results  from  their 
recent  enlightenment. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful decrease  in  fires;  secondly,  they 


are  discovered  more  quickly  than  of 
old;  if  they  get  a  start  they  are  con- 
quered sooner,  and  people  every  day 
are  becoming  more  interested  in  gen- 
eral forest  protection  and  are  learning 
better  how  to  protect  themselves. 

In  years  not  far  off,  the  mine  owner 
will  be  benefited  by  an  abundance  of 
timber  which  may  be  judiciously  cut 
from  the  forest  without  injury  to  it. 

The  Forestry  Department  is  pro- 
tecting the  grazer,  though  sometimes 
the  latter  does  not  realize  it.  In  the 
decrease  in  forest  fires,  comes  more 
feed  for  the  sheep  and  cattle,  and  by 
limitations  being  placed  on  the  number 
of  stock  grazed  on  a  given  area, 
ranges  cannot  become  over-stocked. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  by  the  farmers  in  and 
around  the  Tahoe  National  Forest. 
Good  feed  for  the  cattle,  plenty  of 
wood  if  cautiously  cut,  and  a  complete 
absence  of  terror  of  fire,  which,  in 
times  gone  by  echoed  through  the 
hills,  valleys  and  mountains  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  summer. 


THE   STORM 


Is  this  the  end  ?    Look !    How  the  dark  clouds  dip ! 

How  low  the  heavens  hang,  and  how  the  fray 

Of  lightning  lances  gleam  and  glance  and  play! 
The  earth-born  furies  hold  with  mighty  grip 
The  vale  and  hill,  the  crag  and  mountain  tip : — 

Something  like  this  must  mark  the  closing  day. 

Frail  wind-blown  Humans,  it  were  well  to  pray 
With  fervid  zeal  upon  each  fevered  lip. 


Oh,  that  the  blinding  storm  were  all  without, 
And  that,  thus  kneeling,  in  some  lonely  cave, 

I  need  not  care  for  gales  that  wail  and  rout ! 
But,  hidden  in  my  soul,  worse  furies  rave — 

Dead  hopes  come  back  to  stifle  me  with  doubt. 
And  this  is  all,  this  lonely  darkened  grave. 


CHARLES  H.  CHESLEY 


>  ,\  | 
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By  C.  T.  Russell 

Pastor  of  Brooklyn  and  London  Tabernacles. 
"The  World  that  Was"—  "The  Present  Evil  World"—  "The  World  to  Come." 


Text — "Thrust  in  thy  sickle,  and 
reap;  for  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to 
reap."— Rev.  14:15. 

INTELLIGENT  people  appear  to 
reason  upon  every  subject  under 
the  sun  except  on  religion.  Ap- 
proach a  man  upon  any  matter  of 
industry  or  social  progress,  or  political 
economy  or  finance,  and  we  find  him 
reasonably  alert  to  the  general  law  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  but  when  it  comes  to 
religion  the  same  man  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize or  follow  such  laws.  To  illus- 
trate: If  a  thousand  religious  men 
and  women  were  asked  to  give  some 
general  outline  of  the  Divine  Plan  un- 
der which  humanity  is  being  dealt 
with  by  the  Almighty,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  of  them  would  look 
at  you  in  blank  astonishment  as 
though  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that 
God  would  conduct  his  affairs  along 
the  lines  of  order,  reason  and  common 
sense — Cause  and  Effect.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Scriptures  everywhere 
hold  that  our  Creator  is  systematically 
ordering  the  affairs  of  earth  and 
"working  all  things  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will"  (Ephesians, 

i,  ID 

St.  Peter  divides  the  world's  history 
into  three  great  epochs,  which  our 
common  version  Bible  designates  as 
"worlds."  The  first  of  these,  he  says, 
lasted  from  the  creation  of  our  first 
parents  to  the  flood.  The  flood  was 
the  harvest  time,  the  reaping  time,  of 
that  epoch.  It  was  the  conclusion  to 
the  course  of  sin  which,  he  tells  us, 
there  prevailed.  And  only  eight  per- 
sons, Noah  and  his  family,  were  car- 
ried over  as  a  nucleus  for  another 
great  epoch,  or  "world,"  which  St. 
Peter  calls,  "The  world  that  now  is," 
and  which  St.  Paul  calls,  "This  pres- 
ent evil  world"  or  epoch,  and  of 
which  Jesus  states,  "My  kingdom  is 


not  of  this  world  (epoch),"  while  again 
He  informs  us  that  Satan  is  "the 
Prince  of  this  world." 

Certain  things  have  been  in  pro- 
gress— certain  great  instructions  and 
blessings,  from  the  Almighty  during 
this  long  period  of  over  forty-three 
hundred  years.  "This  present  evil 
world"  or  epoch  is  to  have  a  harvest 
time,  and  its  affairs  are  to  be  as  thor- 
oughly wound  up,  completed,  as  were 
the  affairs  of  "the  world  before  the 
flood."  Then  a  new  epoch  or  "world 
to  come"  will  dawn,  the  character  of 
which  is  clearly  delineated  in  the 
Scriptures  as  being  very  contrary  in 
every  way  to  that  of  "this  present 
evil  world."  It  will  be  "The  world  to 
come,  whereof  we  speak,"  the  new 
epoch,  figuratively  said  to  have  "a 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  in 
which  the  Lord  will  dominate  human 
affairs.  His  elect  Church  of  the  pres- 
ent time  associated  with  Him  as  His 
Bride,  will  constitute  the  "new 
heavens"  or  new  spiritual  domination 
under  which  human  regeneration  will 
bring  the  "new  earth."  Under  that 
new  dispensation  everything  will  be 
in  accord  with  the  character  of  its 
King,  the  Prince  of  Light  and  Right- 
eousness, just  as  the  conditions  of 
"the  present  evil  world"  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  characteristics  of  the 
"Prince  of  this  world,  who  now  work- 
eth  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
disobedience" — "the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness." 

"The  World  That  Was." 

The  "world"  or  epoch  which  ended 
at  the  flood  accomplished  a  great 
work.  It  was  during  that  period  of 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  years 
that  God  first  tested  Satan  by  permit- 
ting him  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  traitorous  attitude  of  his 
heart  in  connection  with  our  first 
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parents.  Desiring  to  establish  him- 
self as  an  Emperor  over  earth,  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  Empire  of 
Jehovah,  Lucifer  became  Satan,  God's 
Adversary,  and  has  since  continued  in 
his  opposition  to  the  Divine  will.  Our 
first  parents,  through  Satan's  lie,  were 
led  into  disobedience  to  God,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  sentence  on  Adam 
and  his  race.  Subsequently  for  cen- 
turies the  holy  angels  were  allowed  to 
have  intercourse  with  fallen  men,  with 
a  view  to  helping  them  back  into  har- 
mony with  God,  not  that  God  expected 
any  such  results,  for  he  already  knew 
that  there  could  be  no  recovery  of 
humanity,  except  through  the  merit 
of  the  Redeemer,  whose  sacrifice 
would  purchase  the  world  and  whose 
reign  as  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords  would  ultimately  restore  the 
willing  and  obedient  of  the  race.  But 
the  angels  to  all  eternity  might  have 
supposed  that  an  easier  way  of  saving 
men  was  possible;  that  if  permitted 
they  could  educate,  assist  and  uplift 
mankind  out  of  sin  and  death  condi- 
tions back  to  harmony  with  God.  God 
not  only  desired  to  show  that  all  such 
results  were  impossible,  but  also  He 
desired  to  use  the  opportunity  to  test, 
to  prove,  the  loyalty,  the  faithfulness 
of  the  angelic  hosts. 

Amongst  the  liberties  granted  to  all 
the  angels  at  that  time  was  the  power 
to  materialize — to  assume  human 
forms.  We  need  not  stop  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  this,  for  we  are  ad- 
dressing those  who  believe  the  Scrip- 
tural record,  and  to  such  it  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  us  to  cite  one  of  the 
many  Scriptural  instances;  the  case 
of  the  three  men  who  appeared  to 
Abraham  and  were  subsequently  found 
to  be  angels — spirit  beings.  They 
looked,  talked,  ate  and  were  clothed 
like  men.  Abraham  knew  not  who 
they  were  until  subsequently  they  re- 
vealed their  identity,  as  we  read  in  the 
account  of  Genesis  xviii.  The  Apostle 
Paul  adds  his  testimony  to  this  inci- 
dent, saying  to  the  Church,  "Be  not 
forgetful  to  entertain  strangers;  for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares"  (Hebrews  xiii,  2.) 


For  long  centuries  this  relationship 
between  the  angels  and  mankind  con- 
tinued. We  have  no  record  of  any 
human  being  receiving  an  uplift  from 
their  ministrations.  On  the  contrary, 
as  God  had  foreseen,  the  influence  of 
sin  was  contagious  and  ere  long  some 
of  the  angelic  hosts  became  so  enam- 
ored of  the  daughters  of  men  that 
"they  took  to  themselves  wives  of 
such  as  they  chose,!'  and  preferred  to 
leave  their  own  habitation  or  spirit 
condition  and  to  remain  in  a  material- 
ized form  and  to  raise  earthly  fami- 
lies, although  their  course  was  con- 
trary to  the  Divine  arrangement  and 
must  have  been  so  understood  by 
them.  Divine  power  was  not  inter- 
posed to  hinder  them.  The  error  of 
this  sedition,  the  leaving  of  their  own 
habitation  or  plane  of  spirit  being, 
from  a  small  beginning,  spread,  and 
God's  non-interference  justified  the 
supposition  that  he  was  either  not  able 
to  cope  with  the  situation,  or  unable  to 
enforce  His  own  Law.  Thus  centuries 
rolled  by,  while  the  earthly  children 
of  "those  angels  which  kept  not  their 
first  estate"  became  "giants  and  men 
of  renown"  at  a  time  when  maturity 
was  not  reached  for  at  least  one  hun- 
dred years  (Genesis  vi.) 

During  all  those  centuries  we  may 
be  sure  that  every  one  of  the  holy 
angels  had  fullest  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  seductive  pleasures  of 
sin.  And  we  may  be  quite  sure  during 
that  epoch  or  age  God  demonstrated 
fully,  completely,  which  of  the  angels 
were  in  heart  and  deed,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  loyal  to  him  and  to  all  the 
principles  of  his  righteousness.  This 
work  having  been  accomplished,  that 
"world  before  the  flood"  was  brought 
to  an  end,  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
flood  of  waters,  the  Lord  declaring 
that  the  whole  earth  had  become  cor- 
rupt through  this  evil.  The  influence 
of  the  angels  along  licentious  lines 
seemingly  tended  more  and  more  to 
degrade  humanity,  so  that  we  read 
that  God  beheld  that  "every  imagina- 
tion of  man's  heart  was  evil,  and  only 
evil,  and  that  continually." 


THRUST  IN  THY  SICKLE. 
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"This  Present  Evil  World." 

"This  present  evil  world"  differs 
from  "the  world  before  the  flood"  in 
that  it  is  not  under  the  ministration 
of  the  angels — but  man,  in  a  general 
sense,  is  left  to  himself.  Since  the 
flood,  the  world  in  general  has  been 
going  on  just  as  if  there  were  no  God, 
the  exceptions,  aside  from  the  Jewish 
nation  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  being 
the  destruction  of  the  Sodomites  and 
the  preaching  of  Jonah  to  the  Nine- 
vites,  warning  them  that  they  were 
about  to  perish.  In  other  words,  so  far 
as  outward  appearance  goes,  God  has 
allowed  the  world  to  take  its  own 
course,  interfering  only  when  the  cor- 
ruption became  so  great  as  to  make 
life  injurious  rather  than  a  favor. 

St.  Paul,  reviewing  the  question  of 
human  degradation  as  exhibited  in 
heathendom,  etc.,  explains  that  the 
great  deterioration  in  the  human  fam- 
ily is  the  result  of  man's  being  left  to 
himself  as  respects  the  Divine  super- 
vision. He  says,  looking  back  along 
the  line  of  Noah's  descendants,  "When 
they  knew  God  they  glorified  Him  not 

as  God,  neither  were  thankful 

And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  re- 
tain God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind" — they 
giving  themselves  over  to  things  that 
were  not  profitable,  defiling  them- 
selves, etc.  (Romans  i,  21-27.) 

This  condition  of  things  continued 
from  Noah's  day  until  three  and  one- 
half  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
when  the  special  favor  of  God  toward 
the  nation  of  Israel  terminated  and 
the  "middle  wall  of  partition  was 
broken  down" — Cornelius  being  the 
first  Gentile  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Gospel. 

During  the  long  period  from  Noah  to 
Christ — twenty-five  hundred  years — 
God,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  dealing 
with  the  world,  but  he  did  have  very 
special  dealings  with  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  and  then  subsequently  with 
the  nation  of  Israel.  To  those  patri- 
archs He  gave  an  Oath-Bound  Cove- 
nant, that  through  their  posterity  He 
would  ultimately  bless  all  the  families 


of  the  earth.  Moreover,  the  character 
of  the  promise  was  such  that  it  im- 
plied not  only  the  resurrection  also  of 
all  the  famines  of  the  earth  that  have 
gone  down  into  death  under  the  great 
Adamic  sentence  (Romans  v,  12, 
17,  19.) 

The  nation  of  Israel  was  segregated 
from  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
and  bound  to  the  Lord  and  He  to  them 
by  the  Covenant  of  the  Law  entered 
into  at  Mt.  Sinai.  Under  the  terms  of 
that  Covenant  it  was  implied  that  that 
whole  nation  should  constitute  the 
seed  of  Abraham  and  rule  and  bless 
all  other  nations,  but  the  conditions 
were  the  keeping  of  the  Law  perfectly. 
God,  of  course,  knew  that,  as  imper- 
fect men,  Israel  had  undertake.i  an 
impossible  contract.  But  he  also  knew 
that  under  his  supervision  the  con- 
tract would  not  eventually  be  to  their 
disadvantage,  but  the  reverse.  He 
used  that  nation  as  a  typical  people, 
their  jubilees  representing  the  "times 
of  restitution"  (Acts  iii,  20.)  coming 
to  the  world  under  the  Millennial 
reign  of  Christ.  Their  day  Sabbath 
typified  a  coming  blessing  to  Spiritual 
Israel.  Their  year  Sabbath  typified 
a  coming  blessing  to  the  world,  to  the 
universe.  Their  Day  of  Atonement 
for  sins  typified  the  day  of  better  sac- 
rifices, of  Christ  and  the  Church.  In- 
deed, we  may  understand  that  fleshly 
Israel  and  all  of  its  great  affairs  were 
typical  foreshadowings  of  God's 
greater  blessings  to  come  in  after  dis- 
pensations. 

Jewish  Favor  Culminated. 

The  culmination  of  the  Lord's  deal- 
ings with  Israel  was  reached,  as  He 
had  intended  from  the  beginning, 
when  our  Lord  Jesus  left  the  glory  of 
the  Father  on  the  heavenly  plane  and 
was  made  flesh,  being  born  under  the 
Law  Covenant.  Not  being  a  direct 
member  of  the  human  family,  but 
"holy,  harmless  and  separate  from 
sinners,"  he  was  perfect  and  fully  able 
to  keep  all  the  terms  of  that  Law 
Covenant,  and  did  so.  Thus,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Law  Covenant 
he,  and  he  alone  of  all  the  Jewish  na- 
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tion,  could  claim  the  rights  of  the 
Abrahamic  Covenant — the  blessings 
foretold  and  the  rightful  authority  to 
bless  men,  for,  as  the  ruler  of  earth, 
he  took  the  place  of  Father  Adam 
with  all  his  rights  and  authorities  de- 
scribed in  Psalm  viii,  4-6. 

By  keeping  these  rights  and  priv- 
ileges as  a  man  our  Lord  indeed  would 
have  been  an  earthly  potentate  of 
considerable  dignity,  the  highest 
amongst  men.  But  the  Father's  place 
for  Him  and  for  the  world  was  far 
higher  than  this.  As  an  earthly  poten- 
tate He  would  have  ruled  over  a  fall- 
ing and  dying  race  and  would  have 
been  privileged  merely  to  counsel,  rule 
and  direct  their  imperfect  energies; 
but  he  never  could  have  brought  them 
to  eternal  life.  Hence  the  Divine  Plan 
was  that  He  should  die  as  the  Re- 
deemer of  Adam  and  his  race,  that 
thus  He  might  have  the  just,  the  legal 
right  to  lift  out  of  sin  and  degradation 
and  death  all  of  mankind  who  would 
fall  in  line  with  the  gracious  arrange- 
ments of  the  Divine  purpose  which 
center  in  Christ.  It  was  in  fulfillment 
of  this  feature  of  the  Divine  Plan  that 
our  Lord  laid  down  the  earthly  King- 
dom, the  earthly  rights,  all  that  He 
had,  as  man's  ransom  price  (Matthew 
xiii,  44).  "Who  gave  Himself  a  ran- 
som for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time" 
(I  Timothy  ii,  6.) 

"Every  Knee  Shall  Bow." 

We  now  have  Messiah  exalted  and 
in  His  possession  the  authority  justly, 
legally  acquired,  whereby  He  may 
bless  all  the  families  of  the  earth — 
all  the  children  of  Adam,  by  restoring 
to  the  willing  and  obedient  "that  which 
was  lost" — earthly  perfection  and  do- 
minion. Where  will  He  begin  His 
blessing  work?  All  the  prophecies 
implied  that  Messiah  would  begin  His 
work  with  Israel  and  that  it  should 
progress  through  Israel  to  all  nations. 
But  the  prophecies  did  not  even  hint 
at  the  fact  that  before  giving  the  "res- 
titution" blessing  to  Israel,  under  the 
New  (Law)  Covenant  of  Jeremiah 
xxxi,  31,  Messiah  would  first  make  use 
of  His  "restitution"  authority  for  the 


gathering  of  a  special  class  of  people, 
"a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  a 
royal  priesthood."  This,  as  the  Apostle 
tells  us,  was  kept  a  "Mystery,"  and, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  still  a  "Mys- 
tery," not  only  to  Israel,  but  to  the 
world.  The  gathering  of  the  Spirit- 
ual Israelites  was  the  first  step  in 
the  new  program.  Those  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  at  our  Lord's  First  Ad- 
vent who  were  of  the  right  attitude  of 
heart  when  transferred  from  Moses  to 
Christ,  from  natural  Israel  to  spiritual 
Israel.  Then,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
the  time  of  Cornelius  onward,  the 
Gospel  message  has  been  free  to  all 
who  have  the  believing  heart  and 
hearing  ear  to  take  it.  These,  as  a 
whole,  as  our  Lord  intimated,  are  but 
a  "little  flock."  His  words  were, 
"Fear  not,  little  flock;  for  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
Kingdom"  (Luke  xii,  32.) 

The  Kingdom,  the  life  eternal,  etc., 
which  the  Lord  has  to  give  away,  are 
those  of  Adam,  which  were  lost 
through  his  disobedience  and  re-pur- 
chased by  our  Lord  at  Calvary.  These 
he  gives  to  His  followers,  the  "little 
flock,"  but  not  to.keep.  Earthly  resti- 
tution blessings  are  theirs  to  sacrifice 
only.  Whoever  will  not  accept  them 
on  these  terms  cannot  be  Jesus'  dis- 
ciples. Such  are  the  terms  of  the 
heavenly  or  high  calling,  bestowed 
upon  His  followers.  They  must  take 
up  their  cross  and  follow  Him  in  the 
sacrfice  of  earthly  life  and  earthly  res- 
titution rights,  if  they  would  share  with 
Him  the  glory  and  honor  that  will  be 
His  in  His  exalted  station. 

"The  World  to  come"  merely  signi- 
fies the  epoch  to  come,  the  epoch 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  where 
righteousness  will  be  in  the  ascendant, 
and  where  sin  will  be  absolutely  under 
the  control  of  the  great  Redeemer,  who 
then  will  be  the  King  of  glory,  ruling, 
reigning,  enlightening,  blessing,  up- 
lifting, restituting,  purging,  purifying 
and  bringing  to  perfection  so  many  of 
Adam's  race  as  will  heartily  respond 
to  the  rules  of  His  Kingdom.  All 
others  will  be  destroyed  as  brute 
beasts.— 2  Pet.  2:12. 


"The  Life  Story  of  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan," by  Carl  Hovey. 

This  book  is  the  personal  history  of 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan — the  story  of  his 
life  and  his  immense  achievements, 
and  a  portrait  of  a  personality  of  ex- 
traordinary power  and  singular  inter- 
est. It  is  neither  an  attack  nor  a 
eulogy;  neither  a  theory  of  Wall 
street,  nor  an  argument  about  the 
money  power.  Its  aim  is  to  give  the 
facts,  and  an  interpretation  of  them 
based  on  intimate  and  full  knowledge. 
It  brings  the  reader  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  a  figure  of  international 
importance,  whose  business  career, 
with  its  great  battles  of  finance,  has  in 
it  a  something  of  daring  and  romance, 
and  whose  pastimes  of  peace  have 
added  new  and  priceless  treasures  of 
art  to  the  museums  of  America  and 
Europe. 

The  record  of  fact  in  this  biography 
is  enlivened  by  anecdote,  personalia, 
and  first-hand,  "inside"  information — 
the  story,  for  instance,  of  the  Cleve- 
land bond  issue,  as  here  told  and  never 
before  published — which  are  by  turns 
informing,  illuminating  or  diverting. 

Full  attention  is  given  to  the  great 
battles  with  Jay  Gould  over  the  Erie 
Railway;  to  the  new  birth  of  railroads 
under  his  hand ;  to  the  gold  controversy 
of  1895;  to  the  creation  of  the  great- 
est of  all  industrial  combinations,  the 
United  States  Steel  Trust;  to  the  true 
story  of  the  panic  of  1907;  and  to 
many  other  matters  of  hardly  less  mo- 
ment. The  chapters  dealing  with 
United  States  Steel  and  the  panic  of 
1907  cannot  fail  to  be  of  commanding 
interest  to  financiers  and  all  con- 
cerned with  business  problems  on  a 
grand  scale. 

Crown,  8vo.  Fully  illustrated. 
Boxed.  $2.50  net.  Published  by 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.,  31  East  27th 
street,  New  York. 


"New  Leaf  Mills,"  by  William  Dean 
Howells. 

This  story,  by  its  consistent  human- 
ness,  wins  more  of  our  sympathy  and 
belief  than  most  tales  in  which  the 
excitement  of  plot  plays  a  larger  part. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Ohio  before  the 
war.    Owen  Powell,  a  gentle  old  phil- 
osopher, Swedenborgian  by    faith,    a 
dreamer  with  a  curiously  inventive  and 
practical  streak  in  him,  is  forced  to 
give  up  his  bookstore  in  Tuskingum, 
and  conceives  the  idea  of     founding 
with  his  brothers  a  sort  of  communis- 
tic settlement.    They  buy  a  grist-mill 
and  saw-mill,  intending  to  put  in  paper 
machinery.     Owen  with  his  wife  and 
children  go  to  live  at  New  Leaf  Mills, 
quite  primitively,  in  a     log    cabin — 
Owen  cheerfully,  his    wife    forebod- 
ingly. From  the  first  a  cloud  of  futility 
hangs  over  the    arrangement.    As    a 
communistic  experiment,  New     Leaf 
Mills  is  a  predestined  failure;  but  the 
human  qualities  that  the  effort  to  real- 
ize the  dream  develops — Owen's  un- 
quenchable optimism,  his  wife's  devo- 
tion, all  the  finer  for  its  lack  of  imagi- 
nation.   As  usual,  Mr.  Howells  makes 
us  feel  that  we  share  the  same  nature 
with  the  people  he  describes.    There 
are  dark  colors  in  the  picture  as  well 
as  bright.     The  drunken  miller  who 
dreams  that  the  sale  of  the  property 
to  the  Owens  will  bring     about     his 
death  with  the  year,  and  lives  in  the 
shadow  of  an  imaginary  terror,  has  a 
grim  truth  about  him  not  inconsistent 
with  an  effect  of  humor.    Rosy  Heffen- 
yer,  the  girl  who  comes  to  work  for 
Mrs.  Owen,  is  refreshing  in  the  perfect 
naturalness  of  her  girlhood,  just  chang- 
ing to  womanhood,  but  she  is  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  discovered  by 
her  wretched  and  wicked  mother.  Cap- 
tain Bickler,  who  tries  to  seduce  Rosy, 
and,  having  driven  her  away  perhaps 
to  death  or  a  worse  fate,  feels  a  futile, 
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half-sincere  remorse,  expresses  a 
phase  of  human  weakness  almost  too 
poignantly.  At  the  same  time  the 
story  reflects  the  happiness,  the  droll- 
ery, the  rosy  expectations,  the  faith 
that,  in  spite  of  much  sorrow,  enable 
simple  people  to  live,  on  the  whole, 
happily. 

Published     by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


"The  Russian  Empire  of  To-day  and 
Yesterday."    The  Country  and  Its 
Peoples,  together  with  a  brief  re- 
view of  its  history,  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  a   survey  of   its   social, 
political  and  economic  conditions. 
By  Nevin  O.  Winter,  author  of 
"Chile   and   Her   People  of  To- 
day," "Brazil  and  Her  People  of 
To-Day,"    "Argentina    and    Her 
People  of  To-day,"  etc. 
The  Russian  Empire  has  long  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place  among     the 
great  countries  of  the  world,  but  al- 
though  one   of   the   most   interesting 
foreign  lands,  it  has  been  little  visited 
by  the  tourist  or  traveler.     Mr.  Win- 
ter's new  book,  therefore,  will  be  eag- 
erly read  not  only  by  those  who  know 
his  previous  popular  and  authoritative 
travel  books,  but  by  all  who  wish  the 
latest  information  about     this     great 
country — nearly  three  times  as  large 
as  the  United  States — which  occupies 
more  than  half  the  total  area  of  Eu- 
rope, and  more  than  a  third  of  that 
of  Asia,  and  which  numbers  among  its 
many  peoples  races  as  dissimilar  as 
the  Mohammedan  and  the  Jew,    the 
Caucasian  and  the  Cossack,  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Slav.    The  author  has  re- 
cently traveled  extensively  in  Russia, 
and  no  one  can  read  his  book  with- 
out realizing  that  his  point  of  view  is 
scholarly  and  sympathetic,  in     great 
contrast  with  the  attitude     of    many 
writers  who  have  based  their  conclu- 
sions on  a  hasty  tour  and  a  superficial 
study  of     the    country.    A     problem 
carefully  discussed  is  that  of  Russia's 
treatment  of  the  Jews,     a     question 
which  has  caused  the  present  unsettled 
condition  of  Russia's  treaty  relations 
with  the  United  States. 


With  many  illustrations  taken  on  the 
spot  by  the  author,  cloth  decorative,  in 
a  box,  $3  net  (carriage  20c.  extra.) 
The  same,  three-quarters  morocco,  in 
a  box,  net  $6  (carriage  20c.  extra.) 
Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company, 
53  Beacon  street,  Boston. 


"The  Happy  Warrior,"  by  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchinson,  author  of  "Once 
Aboard  a  Lugger." 

In  "The  Happy  Warrior,"  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson has  written  a  modern  ro- 
mance that  in  literary  qualities  invites 
comparison  with  the  best  work  of 
those  authors  of  a  generation  ago 
whose  names  have  become  household 
words.  The  dramatic  incidents,  deli- 
cate love  episodes  and  capital  char- 
acter delineations  will  win  for  the 
book  a  popular  appeal,  but  best  of  all 
the  story  is  remarkable  for  a  quaint, 
charming  style  and  a  rare  gift  of  humor 
and  pathos  that  gives  the  work  an  in- 
dividuality of  its  own. 

It  is  now  a  little  less  than  two  years 
since  the  "Broad  Highway"  took  the 
public  by  storm,  adding  a  new  name  to 
the  world's  great  novelists,  and  giving 
unlimited  delight  to  a  vast  multitude 
of  readers.  Those  who  have  read  "The 
Happy  Warrior"  assert  that  it  is  an- 
other literary  achievement.  The  au- 
thor has  everything  that  a  great  author 
should  possess:  clear,  forcible  Eng- 
lish, fine  imagination,  uncommon 
strength  of  characterization  and  pathos 
and  humor  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
plot  of  "The  Happy  Warrior"  is  un- 
usual, its  love  interest  is  sweet  and 
pure,  and  there  is  a  fight  of  which  it 
may  truthfully  be  said  that  there  is 
nothing  more  virile  and  tense  in  litera- 
ture. 

Decorated  cloth,  12mo,  with  front- 
ispiece by  Paul  Julien  Meylan.  $1.35 
net.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
34  Beacon  street,  Boston. 


"The   Culture   of   Personality,"  by  J. 

Herman  Randall. 

The  author  closes  his  Foreword  as 
follows:  "A  few  years  ago  an  old 
manuscript  was  discovered  containing 
some  sayings  of  Jesus  that  had  never 
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heretofore  come  to  light.  Among  them 
these  words :  'Jesus  saith :  Let  not  him 
who  seeks,  cease  until  he  finds,  and 
when  he  finds  he  shall  wonder,  and 
•wondering,  he  shall  reach  the  King- 
dom, and  having  reached  the  King- 
dom, he  shall  rest.'  May  these  words 
express  for  us  the  spirit  of  earnest, 
honest,  reverent  inquiry  in  which  we 
set  forth  on  our  search  after  the 
deeper  Self,  the  true  Personality." 

The  author  takes  up  the  child  with 
the  dawn  of  self-consciousness,  as  Jean 
Paul  Richter  expressed  it,  "I  am  me," 
and  carries  him  through  the  develop- 
ment of  personality,  through  the  affec- 
tions, mind,  will,  to  the  great  person- 
ality, through  man  to  God  and  the 
divine-human  life.  The  author  is  sen- 
sitive to  the  profound  thought  move- 
ment finding  expression  in  so  many  in- 
definite cults  and  forms,  and  endeav- 
ors to  furnish  the  individual  something 
more  reliable,  something  more  appeal- 
ing to  the  inner  consciousness.  He  is 
well  equipped  for  his  task,  through 
close  acquaintance  with  the  ideals  and 
ideas  of  the  philosophers  who  have 
done  so  much  to  direct  the  mental  and 
spiritual  course  of  human  thought. 
Hence  his  plea  for  the  development  of 
the  true  Self — the  flower  of  Person- 
ality. 

Cloth,  gilt  top;  price,  $1.50.  Pub- 
lished by  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.,  208 
Summer  street,  Boston. 


including  a  water-color,  a  chalk  draw- 
ing, and  a  pastel,  hitherto  unpublished, 
by  Whistler. 

Published  by  the  John    Lane    Co., 
New  York. 


"Whistler's  Pastels  and  Other  Modern 

Profiles."  By  A.  E.  Gallatin. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Gallatin's  volume  of  es- 
says in  art  criticism  is  being  brought 
out  in  a  new  edition  by  John  Lane 
Company.  The  first  edition  of  this 
book,  published  just  a  year  ago,  was 
very  soon  out  of  print.  The  new  edi- 
tion contains  essays  on  Max  Beer- 
bohm's  caricatures,  and  Frederick  C. 
Frieseke's  paintings,  in  addition  to  the 
original  papers  on  Whistler,  Everett 
Shinn,  Homer,  Zorn,  Ernest  Haskell 
and  the  notes  on  Forain,  Conder, 
Beardsley,  Troubetzkoy,  Nicholson, 
Orpen  and  Keene.  This  edition,  printed 
on  hand-made  paper  at  the  Merry- 
mount  Press,  contains  sixteen  plates, 


"Bi-Sexual  Man."  A  Revelation  in 
Philosophy  and  Eugenics,"  by 
Francis  H.  Buzzacott  and  Mary 
Isabel  Wymore. 

The  authors  have  accumulated  a 
large  store  of  data,  scientific,  historical 
and  physiological,  regarding  the 
human  race,  and  after  careful  re- 
search, seek  to  prove  that  mankind 
was  formerly  bi-sexual  and  through 
degeneracy  has  become  uni-sexual. 
Plea  is  made  that  Darwin,  Huxley  and 
other  evolutionists  made  statements 
endorsing  this  theory,  "but  they  did 
not  pursue  the  subject  far  enough  to 
make  apparent  the  real  significance  of 
the  facts  which  they  observed  and 
commented  on.  The  arrayment  of  the 
scientific  and  physiological  facts  con- 
cludes with  a  chapter  on  "The  Gods  of 
the  Ancients,"  wherein  the  authors 
claim  that  "In  the  traditions  of  the 
'Myths'  of  ancient  races  we  find  much 
to  corroborate  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  bi-sexuality  of  mankind.  For  an- 
cient races  held  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  descended  from  a  race  of  'gods,' 
or  men  of  extraordinary  longevity  and 
superhuman  powers,  who  lived  in  the 
'Golden  Age,'  when  the  present  physi- 
cal evils  which  oppress  humanity  were 
unknown." 

In  cloth  and  gold,  12mo.,  size  5x7  in. 
$1.00  Published  by  Mary  Isabel  Wy- 
more, Dubois,  111. 

"Socialism  Summed  Up,"  by  Morris 
Hillquit,  author  of  "Socialism  in 
Theory  and  Practice,"  and  "His- 
tory of  Socialism  in  the  United 
States." 

As  the  author  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion :  "Socialism  is  here.  To  scoff  at  it 
is  futile.  To  ignore  it  is  folly.  It  must 
be  faced.  It  should  be  understood." 
All  that  you  don't  know  about  this  sig- 
nificant and  important  world  move- 
ment is  told  you  in  this  book  in  un- 
derstandable man-language  by  one  of 
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Socialism's  most  forceful  writers.  This 
book  represents  a  concise,  authorita- 
tive and  intensely  interesting  presen- 
tation of  the  Socialist  movement 
brought  right  up  to  the  minute.  It  is 
comprehensive,  and  clarifies  the  sub- 
ject for  those  who  have  only  confused 
ideas  regarding  it. 

Illustrated,  12mo.,  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Published  by  the  H.  K.  Fly  Company, 
263  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 


"Pocket  Directory  of  the  American 
Press  for  1913,"  by  Lord  & 
Thomas. 

This  regular  "annual"  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  the  well  known  newspaper, 
magazine  and  outdoor  advertisers, 
covers  as  usual  a  complete  list  of  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  farm  journals 
and  other  periodicals  published  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands.  It 
furnishes  in  concise,  comprehensive 
manner  the  stock  data  required  by  ad- 
vertisers in  seeking  information  re- 
garding any  periodical  published  in 
the  territory  mentioned.  It  is  the  read- 
iest and  best  digested  reference  book 
of  its  kind  to  be  had. 

Bound  in  leather,  pocket  size,  $3.00. 
Published  by  Lord  &  Thomas,  290 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 


"Sabotage,"  by  Emile  Pouget,  with  an 
introduction  by  Arturo  Giovan- 
nitti. 

If  a  thousand  wage  workers  could 
go  on  strike  and  keep  on  drawing  their 
wages  just  the  same,  they  ought  to 
win.  Doesn't  it  look  so?  Suppose 
they  stay  in  the  shop,  but  work  in  such 
a  way  that  the  employer  loses  money 
on  them  instead  of  making  money? 
The  capitalists  say  this  is  immoral.  So 
do  some  Socialists. 

Sabotage  is  the  system  the  workers 
employ  to  win  their  fights,  a  new  sys- 
tem of  warfare  in  labor  that  is  being 
savagely  attacked  and  savagely  de- 
fended. It  was  part  of  the  warfare 
that  led  to  the  killing  of  a  woman  in  a 
recent  strike  in  Eastern  mills.  Arturo 
Giovannitti,  who  translated  the  book 
under  consideration,  was  one  of  three 


men  charged  with  the  woman's  murder, 
and  a  leading  spirit  in  the  strike  move- 
ment. "Sabotage"  gives  the  viewpoint 
of  its  originators  and  defenders,  and 
should  be  read  by  those  who  are  alive 
to  the  present  vital  movements  in  labor 
ranks. 

Cloth,  50c.;  paper,  25c. ;  postpaid. 
Published  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co., 
118  W.  Kenzie  street,  Chicago. 


"The  Eighteenth  Brumaire  of  Louis 
Bonaparte,"  by  Karl  Marx. 

Marx'  theory  of  historical  material- 
ism has  made  history  a  new  science. 
But  Marx  never  wrote  a  whole  book 
about  his  theory.  Instead  he  applied 
it  to  the  history  of  his  own  times.  In 
his  "Eighteenth  Brumaire  of  Louis 
Bonaparte,"  he  shows  the  economic 
forces  underneath  the  turbulent  poli- 
tics of  three  eventful  years  in  France, 
1848-1851,  during  which  an  adventurer 
made  himself  first,  president  and  then 
emperor.  This  book  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  present  day  conditions,  in 
America  as  well  as  in  France.  Two 
pamphlet  editions,  although  unattrac- 
tively printed,  have  sold  out,  and  the 
demand  continues. 

Library  edition,  cloth,  50c.,  post- 
paid; attractive  paper-covered  edition, 
25c.  Published  by  Charles  H.  Kerr, 
118  W.  Kenzie  street,  Chicago. 


"The  Love  Seeker,"  by  the  author  of 
"Modern  Marriage  and  How  to 
Bear  It." 

This  volume  is  piquant  enough  for 
the  club  smoking  room,  while  its  sound 
sentiment,  and  wholesome  worldly  wis- 
dom fit  it  for  general  fireside  consump- 
tion. It  tells  of  love  and  marriage,  and 
its  subtle  hints  and  sage  suggestions 
to  young  lovers,  and  to  those  in  or  out 
of  life,  married  or  single,  may  well 
prove  a  real  help  to  happiness.  The 
author  knows  her  ground,  and  speaks 
fearlessly.  Her  tenderness  and  charm 
are  persuasive,  and  the  epigrammatic 
brilliance  of  her  style  stamp  her 
thought  indelibly  in  the  mind  of  her 
readers. 

Published  by  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co., 
New  York. 
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Men  Admire 
Natural  Beauty 

Beauty,  from  the  man's  point  of  view, 
^4[          is  certainly  not  a   beauty   that   is  made  up 
of  artificialities. 

What  a  man  admires  is  natural  beauty — 
—something  sweet  and  wholesome  and  healthy 
— a    pink    and    white   complexion   that   suggests 
flowers   and  sunshine-r-not   manufactured    beauty. 


x 


is  pre-eminently  the  soap  whose  whole  action  and 
S     influence  is    to    enhance    and  preserve   natural 
beauty.    Pure  in  every  particle,  and  composed 
solely  of   things  that  cleanse,    and   freshen, 
and  beautify,  it  is  acknowledged  throughout 
the  world  by  skin  specialists,  doctors, 
and  celebrated  beauties  as 


Matchless  for  the 
Complexion 
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EVERY  WOMAN  While  Shopping  Should  Have 

The 

"SAMADO" 

BAG 

(THREE     BAGS     IN     ONE 

Simple — Stylish— Serviceable— Strong 

FIRST— It's  a  purse. 

SECOND — Release  a  button  and  it  becomes  a  hand  bag  or  music  port- 
folio. 

THIRD — Release  the  button  again,  and  behold,  it  is  a  capacious  shop- 
ping bag. 

Three  separate  bags  for  three  separate  purposes  all  in  one. 

The  folds  in  the  bag  are  so  cunningly  tucked  away  and  the  bag  is  so  light 
and  compact,  that  the  most  prying  eye  can't  detect  that  the  SAMADO  is 
three  bags  in  one. 

Packages,  dress  goods,  change,  letters  to  post,  railroad  tickets,  any  and 
every  article  of  fair  size  can  be  carried  safely  and  conveniently  in  the 
SAMADO. 

You  just  enlarge  the  bag  to  meet  your  needs  as  you  go  along.  If  you  only 
have  use  for  a  purse,  a  purse  it  stays.  If  you  want  more  room,  a  simple 
series  of  clasps  (like  those  on  a  glove)  does  the  trick. 

Every  woman  who  shops,  markets  and  travels  should  own  a  SAMADO. 
It's  the  "biggest,  little"  convenience  for  busy  women  that  was  ever  invented. 

Get  one  and  enjoy  real  comfort,  complete  ease  of  mind  and  freedom  from 
arm-strain. 

The  material  is  the  finest  quality  of  Pantasote  Leather.  The  workman- 
ship couldn't  be  excelled. 

Smallest  or  purse  size  is  10  inches  long  x  5  inches  deep.  Largest  or  shop- 
ping bag  size  measures  10  inches  long  x  16  inches  deep. 

Regular  price  of  "SAMADO"  Bag  $1.50 

Regular  subscription  price  for  Overland  Monthly  (1  year)  1  CO 

$3.00 

How  to   get  BOTH   now   for  $1.75 

Fill  in  the  following  order  and  send  with  $1.75,  and  Overland  Monthly  will 
be  mailed  you  for  one  year,  including  a  SAMADO  bag. 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

21  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 

As  per  your  special  offer  for  $1.75  enclosed,  send  one  SAMADO  bag  to 
the  following  address,  and  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  one  year. 

Name 

Address  . 
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THAT'S 


Pour  a  Teaspoonful  on 
a  Steak  before  Serving. 


LEA  &  PERKINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL-     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  adds  that  final  touch  of  rare  flavor  to  so  many  dishes ! 

A  perfect  seasoning  for  Roasts,  Chops,  Fish, 
Rarebits,  Gravies,  and  Chafing  Dish  Cooking. 

SOLD     BY    GROCERS     EVERYWHERE 


IMPURE    WATER    CAUSES    TYPHOID, 
DIPHTHERIA  AND  OTHER  SCOURGES 

The 

Berkefeld 

Filter 

Can  be  attached  to  any  faucet 
without  the  aid  of  a  plumber. 

It    is    positively   Germ    Proof. 
Easily   cleaned  and  sterilized. 


PALACE  HARDWARE  CO. 

581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

State  Agents  Send  For  Booklet 
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The  Two  Most  Famous  Hotels  in  the  World 


The  Sun   Court  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  San   Francisco 

The  only  hotels  anywhere  In  which  every  room  has 
attached  bath.  All  the  conveniences  of  good  hotels  with 
many  original  features.  Accommodations  for  over  1OOO. 


The   Fairmont  Hotel,   San   Francisco 

European    Plan.      $2.5O  per  day,   upward— Suites  $1O.OO,  upward 

Under  Management  of  Palace  Hotel  Company 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 


"Broadway"  Cars 
from  Grand  Central 
Depot  pass  the  door. 
Also  7th  AvenueCars 
from  Pennsylvania 
Station . 

j||  New  and  Fireproof 
Strictly  First-Class 
Rates  Reasonable 

$2.50 
With  Bath 

and  up 

|[  Send  for  Booklet  j| 

Ten  minutes'  walk  to  30  theatres 

H.    P.    STIMSON 

Formerly  With  Hotel  Imperial 


Only  Pure,  Rich  Milk.  Produced  by  perfectly 
healthy  cows,  properly  fed  and  housed  in  sanitary 
barns,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of 


EAGLE 


MILK 


THE  ORIGINAL 

Best  for  the    Nursery,   the   Table 
and   Cooking   Purposes. 

Send  for  "  Borden's  Recipes," 
"  My  Biography,"  a  book  for  babies. 
Where  Cleanliness  Reigns  Supreme.  " 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"  Leaders  Of  Quality  " 
E.t.  1857  New  York 


Hotel 

St. 

Francis 

SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under  the 
management   of 

JAMES  WOODS 


EUROPEAN     PLAN 
From  $2.00   up 


Named    after    the    patron    saint    of   its    city,    this    Hotel    expresses    the    comfortable    spirit    of 

old    California    Hospitality 
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Quality 
Is 

Economy 


People  who  stop  to  think 
about  Varnish  save  a 
lot  of  money  on  it. 


Aside    horn  food  and  clothing,  the  majority   of 
the  things  you  buy  are  varnished. 

Of  course  you  pay  for  the  varnish  and  pay  for 
putting  it  on. 

Varnish,  bad  or  good,  costs  little :    Varnishing 
costs  a  great  deal — especially  Re- Varnishing. 

For  instance: 

$40.00  to   $200.00  to  re-vamish  the  Motor   Car. 
$4.00  to  $10.00  for  the  vamish. 

Floors,    Stairs,  Front  Doors,    Carriages,  Yachts, 
etc.,  must  be  periodically  re-varnished. 

Economy     or   Extravagance    is    fixed    by    the 
length   of    the    period. 

Murphy  Varnishes  save    half  or  two -thirds  of 
your  re-varnishing   bills. 

i.  e.   They  last  2  or  3  times    as  long  as  ordi- 
nary   well-advertised   varnishes. 

Murphy  Goods  are  handled  by  the  following  Pacific  Coast  Firms: 

CALIFORNIA  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO.,  Los  Angeles.        RASMUSSEN     &     CO.,    Portland 
JONES  &  DILLINGHAM.  Spokane,  Wash.  WATERHOUSE  &  LESTER  CO.. 

C.    G.    CLINCH    &  CO.,    San    Francisco  Los  Angeles,  San   Francisco.  Oakland 


The  va™,h  Murphy  Varnish    Company    NEWANRI5: 

FRANKLIN    MURPHY,  Pretident  CHICAGO, 

Longest  Associated  with  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada  ILLS. 


A  Wrecked  Home 


After  a  gas  explosion  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  which 
five  persons  were  injured,  this 
is  the  way  one  home  looked. 
There  are  accidents  of  travel, 
accidents  on  the  street  and  in 
the  office— but  ten  per  cent,  of 
all  accidents  happen  in  or  about 
the  home.  Not  all  of  them  are 
so  serious  as  this  one,  but  all 
of  them  cause  bodily  injuries 
and  everybody  needs  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  accident  in- 
surance in  the  ^TNA  LIFE. 

The  accident  policies  of  the 
^TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY of  Hartford,  Conn., 


of 


cover  liberally  all  kinds 
accidents. 
In  22  years  it  has  paid  out  over 
ten  millions  in  accident  claims, 
and  in  14  years,  over  one  mil- 
lion in  health  claims.  Its  110 
millions  of  assets  and  its  great 
reputation  for  prompt  and  lib- 
eral settlements  gives  the 
^ETNA  the  leading  place  in  the 
accident  insurance  business, 
and  it  is  the  largest  Company 
in  the  world  writing  Life,  Ac- 
cident, Health  and  Liability 
Insurance. 

Send   for  information    about 
its  policies. 


SEND    IN    THE    COUPON    TO-DAY 


>ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  (Drawer  1341)  Hartford,  Conn.  Overland 

1  am  under  60  years  of  ajre  and  in  good  health.    Send  me  information  about  Aoc'dent  and  Health  Insurance. 
My  Name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  Lclow 


Tear  off 
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Do  You    Know 
This    Bear? 


He    Stands    For 


The   Standard  Oil  for    Motor    Cars 

Watch  for  him.  He  is  on  every 
ZEROLENE  can.  He  marks  the 
oil  that  freed  the  car  from  carbon. 
ZEROLENE  is  put  up  in  the  flat- 
shaped  can— easy  to  handle; 
also  in  barrels  and 
half  barrels. 

Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere  and  at 
all  agencies  of  the 
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$1.00  brings 

1—this  cut 

glass  water  set 

to  Your  home. 


Une-qnart 
water  pitcher 
ilx  half-pint 
glasses,  14- 
Inch  Beveled 
Mirror. 


ONLY 


$1.1 


THIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

Is  unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  in 
every  particular.  Order  quick— allotment  is  small.  Send  $1.00  for  on* 
years  subscription  to  COMMON. SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
you  may  pay  $1.00  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
payments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  Is  to  introduce 
the  Magazine  into  every  home.  Address  Dept.  76. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.    Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  Inlaid  Woods  of  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  ana  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home — on  such  easy  terms — 
mail  us  $1.00  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  COMMON  •  SENSE, 
Bfterwirds  you  may  pay  $1.00  a 
month  for  8  months,  v,-hich  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
end  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 
Dept.  75.  91  Library  Court  r 


ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 


DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading.  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oiegon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Cohimbla, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 


88    FIRST    STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Kearny    392. 


ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 

The  Antiseptic  powder  shaken  into  the  shoes 
—The  Standard  Remedy  for  the  feet 

for  a  quarter  century.    30.000  testimonials. 
rade-Mark.     Sold  everywhere,   25c.     Sample   FREE. 

Address,  Allen  S.  Olmsted,  Le  Roy  N.Y 
The    Man   who   put   the   E  E  a   in   FEET.' 


Don't  Wear 

A    Truss ! 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  invention, 
the  wonderful  new  discovery 
that  cures  rupture,  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has  auto- 
matic Air  Cushions.  Binds 
and  draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves.  No 
lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Pat. 
Sept.  10,  '01.  Sent  on  trial 
to  prove  it.  Catalogue  and 

c.  E.  Brook*,  the  Discoverer  measure  blanks  mailed  free. 

Send  name  and  address  to-day. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1537  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

ELLWOOD'S      SUBURBAN      ACRE      HOMESITES 

Best  opportunity  to  own  a  home  in  "America's  Win- 
ter Play  Ground;"  in  the  very  shadow  of  Houston, 
Metropolis  of  the  Southwest;  on  driveway  soon  to 
be  shell  paved,  also  on  projected  Interurban  rail- 
way; in  the  pathway  of  Houston's  greatest  growth 
toward  the  Bay  Shore  pleasure  resorts;  surrounded 
by  suburban  gardens  and  fruit  farms;  in  a  com- 
munity of  beautiful-  homes.  Mild  subtropical  cli- 
mate; ample  rainfall;  rich,  black  soil,  well  drained, 
adapted  to  strawberry,  truck,  fig  or  orange  culture; 
excellent  for  poultry  raising;  convenient  to  good 
markets  at  first-class  prices.  Sold  in  one,  two  and 
five-acre  tracts;  one-acre,  $3  cash  and  $3  monthly; 
two-acres,  $5  cash  and  $5  monthly;  five-acres,  $10 
cash  and  $10  monthly.  Introductory  sale  now  on; 
prices  soon  to  advance.  Write  to-day  for  free  illus- 
trated folder,  maps  and  plats.  Address,  H.  R.  Ell- 
wood,  Owner,  107  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Hous- 
ton. Texas. 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should 
ik  now  about  the  wonderful 

1  MARVEL  Whirling^pray 

ie  new  Vanrlnal  Syrlnjre, 

Best Most  convenient. 

It  cleanses  in- 
iutly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  , 

It.  If  he  cannot  supply 

fthe  MARVELi,  accept 

no  other,  but  send  stamp 

for  Illustrated  book— sealed.  -. 

rives  full  particulars  and  direc 

Sons  invaluable  to  ladies.  _, 

« AKVEL  CO.,  44  But  2Sd  St..  HEW  TORI. 


Learned  by  any  Man  or  Boy  at  Home.    Small  cost.    Send  today  2c  stamp  for 
particulars  aud  proof.     0.  1.  SMITH,  Boom  R  S3  B23  Uigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111. 
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KELLY-  SPRINGFIELD 
AUTOMOBILE    TIRES 


In  buying  motor  car 
tires,  put  your  faith  in 
a  name  that  for  four- 
teen years  has  stood 
for  definite  knowledge 
of  road  requirements 
and  the  quality  to  meet  / 
those  requirements- 

Kelly-Springfield 


Kelly  -  Springfield    Tire    Co. 

489   Golden    Gate   Ave.,   San    Francisco,    Cal. 

CHAS.  W.  FLINT,  Pacific  Coa«t  Manager 
Oakland  Agent.,     KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  SHOP,     172  12th  Street 
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Write  Moving  Picture  Plays 

110  to  $100  each.  Constant  demand.  Devote 
all  or  spare  time.  Experience,  literary  ability 
or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  Details 
free.  ATLAS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  328  Atlas 
Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


You  like   to   HUNT   and    FISH, 
You  like  to  go  CAMPING— 

then  surely  you  will  en- 
joy the  NATIONAL, 
SPORTSMAN  magazine, 
with  its  160  richly  illus- 
trated pages,  full  to  over- 
flowing with  interesting 
stories  and  valuable  in- 
formation about  guns, 
fishing  tackle,  camp  out- 
fits— the  best  places  to  go 
for  fish  and  game,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  valu- 
able "How  to"  hints  for 
sportsmen.  The  NA- 
TIONAL, SPORTSMAN  is 
just  like  a  big  camp  fire 
In  the  woods,  where  thou- 
sands of  good  fellows 
gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about 
their  experiences  with 
rod,  dog,  rifle  and  gun. 
Think  of  it — twelve  round 
trips  to  the  woods  for  a 
$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it's  like,  we 
will  send  you  the 
NAT  IONAL 
SPORTSM A  N 
magazine  for  3 
months  and  your 
V  choice  of  a  hand- 
k*some  NATIONAL 
SPORTSM A  N 
B  R  O  THERHOOD 
emblem  in  the  form 
of  a  Lapel  Button, 
a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as 
here  shown  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin.  Don't  delay — join  our  great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping,  Nature-loving  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN  BROTHERHOOD  to-day. 

NATIONAL    SPORTSMAN     MAGAZINE 
57    Federal    St.,    Boston,    Mass. 


DSON  Freight  Forwarding  Co.  ^  M 

M  mf*'      household  goods  to  mnd  frow  «ll  potato  on  tk* 
\J  Pacific  Coast  44>Marquette  Building,  Chicago 

140  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston  I  1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
•4  Whitehall  BIde.New York  878  Monadnock  Building,  San 
35  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  |  Francisco 

516  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
Writ*  nearest  office 


HOROSCOPE. — Have  your  horoscope  cast  by  the 
famous  English  astrologer,  Madame  Maude.  For  free 
trial  reading  and  full  particulars,  send  lOc.  and 
birthdate  to  MADAME  MAUDE,  Dept.  B-21,  1233  E. 
»0th  St.,  Chicago. 

Souraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A.  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
irticle  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  Improve  the 
:omplexlon.  Sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 
B*.  T.  Hopkin*.  37  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  T. 


Perfect 


Hearing! 

For  sufferers  from  severe  or  mild  deafness  the 
marvelous  new  invention,  just  perfected — the  improved 

New  4  -Tone 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

is  four  times  as  efficient,  four  times  as  convenient, 
four  times  as  satisfactory,  and  four  times  as  valuable 
as  our  famous  Standard  model.  It  has  four  different 
sound  strengths,  four  different  tone  adjustments,  in- 
stantly changed  by  a  touch  of  the  finger.  A  tiny 
switch  on  the  back  of  the  receiver  regulates  the 
strength  of  the  instrument  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  hearing  organs  or  to  register  either  loud  or  ordi- 
nary sounds. 

Special  Limited  Offer 

Write  at  once  for  our  Special  Introductory  Offer. 
To  advertise  and  quickly  introduce  this  greatest  of  all 
inventions  for  the  deaf,  we  are  going  to  soil  the  first 
lot  of  these  new  four-tone  phones  DIRECT  from  our 
laboratory  to  users  at  the  jobber's  price.  This  offer 
applies  only  to  the  first  lot  finished— a  limited  number. 
A  few  dollars,  payable  on  easy  terms,  if  desired,  se- 
cures you  complete  relief  from  your  affliction.  Send 
the  coupon  NOW  and  you  can  save  both  wholesaler's 
and  retailer's  profits. 

\+Y>f*t*  TVial    The  Mears  Ear  Phone 

*  *  ^^  *  *  l.C»l,  is  sol(j  only  on  trial.  Test 
it  and  prove  its  power  to  do  for  you  what  it  is  doing 
for  others.  Make  the  test  at  our  expense.  Try  it  for 
ten  days  in  your  own  home,  under  every  condition  of 
actual  service.  If  it  does  not  please  you,  send  it  back, 
and  the  trial  will  cost  you  nothing.  Remember,  the 
Mears  Four-Tone  Ear  Phone  is  not  an  experiment. 
It  is  merely  an  improvement  upon  our  already  famous 
Single-Tone  instrument. 


Booklet  on  Request 


If  you  live  in  New  York  call  at 
our  office  for  free  demonstration. 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  ex- 
plains all  the   causes   of  deaf- 
ness; tells  how  to  stop  the  prog-    ^ 
ress  of  the  malady  and  how  to 
treat  it.    Send  the  coupon  at 


f  COUPON 

Mears  Ear 
£     Phone  Co. 

£          Suite  1464 
45  W.  34th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:    Please 
mail  me,  free  and  post- 


once  for  Free  Book  and  our  &  paid,  your  Mears  Ear 
Soecial  Limited  In  trod  uc-  £  Phone  Booklet  and  partic- 
tory  Offer.  Send  at  once.  £  ulars  of  your  Special  Intro- 
__  _  n.  <^  ductory  Offer  on  your  new 

Mears  tar  rhone  /Praodel  F°urT°ne  Mears 


Co.,    Suite  1464 

45  W.  34th  Street  4 
New  York,  N.Y.  / 

Jf  Address. 


Phone  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 


Name  " 
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"Tenement  Tommy" 

Asks  for 

A   Square    Deal 

HE  lives  in  New  York's  stuffy  tenemet  t 
district,  the  most  congested  spot  in 
America. 

In  his  sultry  three-room  home  there  is 
scarcely  space  to  eat  and  sleep.  His  pky- 
ground  is  the  blistering  pavement  of  the  ill- 
smelling  streets,  hemmed  in  by  scorching 
brick  walls. 

No  trees,  no  grass,  not  even  a  whiff  cf 
fresh  air, — in  the  only  world  Tommy  know*. 
Ash  cans  are  his  background,  and  the  rattle 
and  roar  of  traffic  his  environment. 

Tommy's  widowed  mother  is  broken  with 
worry  ;  his  sisters  and  brothers  are  as  pallid 
and  frail  as  he.     The  winter  struggle  has 
sapped  their  vitality.  7  hey  are  starving  fcr  air. 
No  medicine  will  help  Tommy.   What  he, 
his  mother  and  the  other  children  need  are : 
a  chance  to  breathe  something   pure    and 
fresh, — a    taste    of  sunshine    and    outdoor 
freedom, — an  outing  in  the  country  or  at  the  seashore. 
But  between  Tommy  and  his  needs  stands  poverty, 

f  the  result  of  misfortune.    He  must  suffer  just  as  if  it  were 

all  his  fault. 

And  that  is  why  Tommy  appeals  for  a  square^deal. 
Nor  does  he  wish  you  to  forget  his  mother,  or  his  "paL>" 
and  their  mothers, — all  in  the  same  plight. 

This  Association  every  summer  sends  thousands  of  "Tenement 
Tommies",  mothers  and  babies  to  the  country  and  to  Sea  Breeze,  its  fresh 
air  home  at  Coney  Island.  A  dollar  bill,  a  five  dollar  check,  or  any 
amount  you  care  to  contribute,  will  help  us  to  answer  Tommy's  appeal. 
Send  contributions  to  Robert  Shaw  Minturn,  Treasurer,  Room  204, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 


SUGGESTIONS 

A  lawn  sociable  bf 
your  class,  Sunday 
School  or  Club. 

A  card  party  et  jour 
summer  hotel  or 
camp. 

A  subscription  among 
your  fiiends. 


R.  FULTON  CUTTING,  President 


t 
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HOTEL    LENOX 


BUFFALO'S      LEADING     TOURIST      HOTEL 

Hotel  Lenox  Is  modern,  fireproof  and  beautifully 
located.  It  is  popular  with  tourists  because  of  its  fair 
rates,  courteous  treatment  and  complete  equipment. 
The  cuisine  and  service  are  the  best  obtainable. 

EUROPEAN     PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  and  up 

Special  weekly  and   monthly    rates 
Write  for  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagara   Falls."   also  for    SPECIAL  TAXICAB  AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 

C.  A.  MINER.    M.niKer 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 


Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  Information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities'  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  Intelligent 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

147   Fifth   Avenue.  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


A  MON1 


For  This  Genuine 

OLIVER  NO.  3  TYPEWRITER 
-  56.00  - 

NO     MONEY     DOWN  —  FREE    TRIAL 

You  are  not  asked,  to 
pay  any  money  until  this 
famous  typewriter  has 
been  delivered  to  you  and 
you  have  used  it  and 
found  it  to  be  satisfac- 
tory and  wish  to  keep  it. 

Then  the  terms  are 
$4.00  down  and  $4.00  a 
month  until  you  have 
paid  $56.00. 

Four  dollars  a  month  is  the  exact  amount  that 
machines  of  this  quality  bring  for  rental — it 
amounts  to  13c.  a  day — at  this  price  you  can 
make  the  typewriter  pay  for  itself. 

No  cash  till  you  accept  it — no  interest  on  pay- 
ments— no  extras  of  any  kind — each  machine 
delivered  on  this  proposition  is  a  genuine  perfect 
No.  3  Oliver  typewriter,  shipped  in  the  original 
box  as  packed  at  the  factory.  Each  has  the  full 
standard  equipment,  and  each  is  guaranteed 
against  defect  of  material  or  workmanship  for 
the  life  of  the  machine. 

Sold  without  salesmen  or  agents.  YOU  GET 
THE  SAVING.  No  salesmen  are  necessary  to 
sell  a  genuine  No.  3  Oliver  at  this  price. 

12,000  orders  have  already  been  filled. 

Be  sure  and  send  to-day  for  our  celebrated 
book,  "Your  Final  Typewriter,"  which  fully  de- 
scribes this  famous  machine,  and  tells  you  some 
very  interesting  things  about  the  making  of 
typewriters. 

Just  write  your  name  on  a  postal  card  or  on 
the  margin  of  this  page,  and  tear  it  out  and  mail 
it  now. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING   SYNDICATE 
166  E.  72  North  Michigan  Blvd..    Chicago 


STATEMENT    OF   THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGE- 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,    ETC., 
Of  Overland  Monthly, 

published  monthly  at  San  Francisco,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Editor,  O.  Black,  21  Sutter 
street,  San  Francisco.  Business  Manager,  F.  Mar- 
riott, 21  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco.  Publisher, 
Overland  Monthly  Company,  21  Sutter  street,  San 
Francisco.  Owner,  F.  Marriott.  Known  bond- 
holders, mortgagees  and  other  security  holders, 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages  or  other  securities:  None. 

F.  MARRIOTT,  Owner. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day 
of  March.  1913. 

MARTIN  ARONSOHN,  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California. 

(My  commission   expires   September  20,    1915.) 


Watch  Tower  Readers 

THE  TWELVE  ARTICLES  ON 

"  GOD'S  CHOSEN  PEOPLE  " 

By  Pastor  Charles  T.  Russell 
republished  from 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

Bound  in  Pamphlet   Form 
PRICE  50  CENTS  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 
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SPECIAL    SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  in  Pure  Aluminum  Ware 

Genuine  Pure   Seamless  Aluminum   Four  Piece  Combination  Cooking  Set 
The  Regular  Price  of  This  Set  is  93.76 


MUFFIN    PAN    AND  JELLY  MOLD 


GUARANTEED 
PURE  ALUMINUM 


EGG    POACHER    AND    CEREAL    COOKER 

Special  Offer  for  New  Subscriptions  to 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


4  Piece  Aluminum  Set,    regular  price        - 
Overland  Monthly  Subscription  one  year,  reg.  price 


$875        Ibothfttl    "7C 

jg  }r-{$2.75 


PUBLISHER 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


21  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Enclosed  $2. 75.      Please  send  4  piece   Aluminum  Set  and    Overland  Monthly   for  one  year 
to   the    following  address: 


L 


Name... 
Address. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


1       Read  this  FREE  Health  Book 

^f  Learn  more  about  Oxypathy,  the  new  scientific  treatment  which  cures  without  drugs 
^^L^  or  doctor  bills.     If  you  are  sick  or  suffering  it  is  because  of  poisonous  waste  in 
^^^^§§fe.your  blood.  If  you  would  be  well  again  you  must  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  the 
»2  jM/iT*Tw  mission  of  Oxygen  to  destroy  them.    Hence  Oxygen  is  Nature's  specific  for 
Jfc/\^*t  R  disease.   When  sick,  what  you  need  is  not  more  poison  in  the  form  of  drugs,  but  more  oxygen. 

t*t&       I  Get  our  Free  72'Pa&e  book'  "Nature's  Royal  Road  to  Health" 

-T  We  C^    «]and  lcarn  about  this  new  treatment.    It  also  reveals  the  secret  of  the  drug  evil,  _  Pages  37-41  tell 
"^XLj      Hwhat  the  greatest  physicans  have  said  of  their  own  medicine.    All  this  information  free. 
^^{>     *"^*    •    Send  for  the  book  today.    It  may  be  your  turning  joint  from  sickness  to  health. 
^l^"1*^^           THE  OXYPATHOR  COMPANY.  2  1  8  Pearl  Street.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

JTRetail  wvj  Tor  R?T 
Illustrated    Catalogue   on   Application. 
Office  and  Factory:  1714  Market  St.,  San  Franclso 

•ranch:    1022   San    Pedro   Street,    Lee   Angelee. 
1200  S.   Main  St.,   Los  Angeles. 


Get 

this 


Get  it  before  baying  your  next  typewriter  and  learn  how  slightly  used 
machines  of  standard  makes  are  made  into  the  nearest-to-new  typewriters 
on  ttie  market.  Also  how  you  can  save  25$  to  753  on  regular  prices, 
and  get  a  typewriter  with  a  guarantee  as  strong  as  the  original  maker's. 

FACTORY  REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS 

are  thoroughly  rebuilt  by  skilled  workmen  in  the  largest  rebuilt  typewriter 
plant  in  the  world.  They  are  hithly  polished,  japanned  and  nickeled— 
perfect  in  appearance,  and  serviceable  and  efficient  in  every  way. 

This  "  Trade  Mark  "  fnlly  guarantees 

againstdefect  in  workmanship  or  material. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  catalogue  and 

address  of  nearest  branch  store. 

American   Writing   Machine   Co.,   Inc. 

346-347  Broadway,  New  York 
716  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


•t*bll«tifrd  July  CO.  I 


TER 


F.     MARRIOTT,  -  Publisher 

A  Journal  for  the  Cultured 
Oldest  and  Brightest  Week- 
ly Newspaper  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  10  Cents  Per  Copy 
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Practical  Economy  In  An  Automobile 


Detroit  Electric  owners  use  their  cars  constant- 
ly from  early  morning  until  bed-time  because 
they  are  always  ready  to  go  without  effort. 

It  is  easier  to  jump  into  a  Detroit  Electric, 
for  even  two  or  three  blocks  through  con- 
gested traffic  than  to  walk.  There  is  no 
annoying  gear-shifting  required  to  obtain  the 
various  speeds  to  heed  the  stops  and  starts 
of  traffic  officers. 

One  simple  movement  of  the  hand  gives  you 
any  one  of  five  speeds  in- 
stantly. You  do  not  need 
to  "accelerate"  your  motive 
power  before  changing 
speeds  —  nor  is  there  any 
danger  of  stalling. 


Electric  self-starters  and  lighting  systems  on 
other  types  of  cars  have  awakened  the  pub- 
lic to  the  real  advantage  of  the  electric 
automobile.  Why  not  secure  all  of  the 
advantages  of  electricity  throughout  your  car. 

When  you  buy  a  Detroit  Electric  you  get  the 
benefit  of  one  system  —  electricity  —  not  a  com- 
plication of  several  systems. 


The     Detroit    Electric    has 
features    such    as    one-sheet 


many  exclusive 
aluminum  roof, 
aluminum  body  panels  and 
"closed-in"  fenders.  This 
adds  strength  and  lightness 
to  the  car  and  permits  of 
a  beautiful  finish  which  will 
not  warp  or  crack. 


SOCIETY'S    TOWN    CAR 
Illustrated   Catalog   Sent  Upon  Request 


Coast    Representatives   of   the   Detroit   Electric 


California   Electric   Garage. ...  Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

California    Electric    Garage Pasadena,    Cal. 

United     Electric    Garage    Co Oakland,    Cal. 

Detroit    Electric   Garage    Co San    Diego,    Cal. 

Reliance  Automobile  Co San    Francisco,   Cal. 


L.    J.    Kitt    Stockton,    Cal. 

Fred    J.    Kltt    Sacramento,    Cal. 

Broadway  Automobile  Co Seattle,  Wash. 

Frank  C.   Riggs  Portland,  Ore. 

Hoffmeister    Bros Vancouver,    B.    C. 


Woods  Motor  Co.,  Ltd Victoria,  B.  C. 

Anderson  Electric  Car  Company 

Detroit,   U.  S.  A. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 
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Know  the  Joys  of  Perfect  Health  j 

ARE  you  ailiiifj  in  any   way?      Are  you  feeling  below  par — 
then  you  are  not  getting  the  most  out  of  life—you  are  not 
getting  what  should  be  yours.      Self-neglect  may  be  the      M 
price  of  your  birthright — health. 

Start  today — give  your  system  the  proper  stimulation  by  using 
"Electrotonic",  the  wonderful  home  treatment  method  that  has 
startled  the  scientific  world  by  its  instant  relief  of 

Headaches  Lumbago  Tired  Feeling 

Neuralgia  Scalp  Disease  Nervousness 

Rheumatism  Falling  Hair  Sleeplessness 

Backache  Sore  Feet  and  other  nerve  ailments 

Famous  "Ind-  Electric"  Health  and  Beauty  Massager  | 

This  wonderful  instrument  brings  to  your  home,  at  trifling  cost,  the 
greatest  natural  curative  force  in  the  world— electricity. 

The  pleasant,  invigorating  current  is  easily  regulated  to  any  strength 
desired,  from  the  mildest  flow  for  facial  and  scalp  massage,  to  one  of  suf- 
ficient strength  for  all  treatments.  No  electric  light  power  or  outside 
attachment  required.  The  Ind-Electric  carries  its  own  power,  using  long 
life  standard  size  interchangeable  dry  cells. 

New  Vigor — Strength — Youth 

will  be  yours  through  the  use  of  this  marvelous  force.  It  will  make  everyflbrein  your 
body  vibrant  with  vitality,  youthful  vigor  and  strength.  You  will  begin  to  live— to 
enjoy  life.  The  strengthening,  revitali/inir  effect  of  this  well  acknowledged  force,  now 
brought  to  you  in  a  convenient,  economical,  practical  form,  will  not  only  make  you  be 
well  and  feel  well  but  it  will  do  even  more— it  will  give  you  a 

CLEAR  COMPLEXION  AND  BEAUTIFUL  HAIR 

The  »itft  electric  x/x/m/f  uttuclnni'iit  and  the  convenient  electric  hair  brush  are  aids 
to  beauty.      By  their  use  you  may   have  a  clear,   velvety  skin,  a  good  complexion,  a 
healthy  scalp  and  hair  growth.     Von  may  give  yourself,  in 
your  own  home,  the  same  genuine  electric  treatments  for 
which  specialists  charge  big  fe«->. 

We  want  yini  to  prove  tJicse  xlnti-inriits  fur  yourself.  Read 
the  coupon  below.  It  is  your  opportunity — we  take  the  risk. 

Be  sure  to  fill  out  and  send  us  the  coupon  today.  You  will 
never  regret  it.  The  special  offer  is  limited,  so  dp  not  delay. 
Only  $5.00  for  this  complete  outfit— the  lowest  priced  strictly 
high  grade  electric  manage  machine  on  the  market  today. 
Quick  action  will  bring  you  health  and  save  you  money. 

Tenney  Sales  Agency 

452  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Read  this  Indisputable  Evidence 

MRS.  GERVAISE  GRAHAM 

Salon  De  Beaute,  Chicago 

Gentlemen:— I  have  carefully  tested  your  IND- 
ELECTRIC  JIASSAGER  and  find  It  most  convenient, 
effective  and  in  every  way  suitable  for  self  treatment 
at  home.  Every  home  ought  to  have  one  for  health 
and  beauty  treatments.  Sincerely  yours. 

[S/f7»i«W]     CEKVAISK  GRAHAM 
HIRAM  8.  PEASE,  M.  D.,  Chicago 
Gentlemen:— I  consider  your  IND-ELECTRIC  MAS- 
SAGER the  most  simple  and  convenient  of  any  I  \\-.\\  <• 
ever  seen.    The  Faradic  Current  Is  beautifully  smooth 
and  effective  and  the  principle  of  graduation  should 
appeal  to  everyone  desiring  its  use.    Very  truly  yours, 
|.s/(/mW]     11IKAM  S.  I'KASK.  M.  1 1. 


Money-Back  10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Tenney  Sales  Agency 

452  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

GENTLEMEN": 

For  enclosed  $5.00  ship  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  one 
complete  Ind-Electric  Health  and  Beauty  Massager  in 
handsome  satin  lined  case,  with  Klectrie  Hair  Brush, 
Sponge.  Klectrode.  Massage  Holler.  Metal  Foot  and  Body 
Plate. Connecting  Cord,  and  Home  Treatment  Instruction 
Manual.  This  $5.00  is  considered  only  as  a  deposit,  and 
if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  in  ten  days,  you  agree  to 
promptly  refund  my  $5.00  upon  return  of  machine. 

= 

Name ^ 

Addrcus 
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Let  a  Detroit  Kerosene 
Engine  Drive  Your  Track  Car 


Kerosene  or  gasoline.  Starts  without  cranking.  Re- 
verses. Easy  to  attach.  Big  power.  Small  weight  and 
space.  Used  on  world's  greatest  railroads.  Increase 
your  efficiency.  Save  walk- 
ing and  tiresome"pumping." 
Engine  always  ready.  Thou- 
sands doing  it.  Write  quick 
for  literature  and  offer  of  a 
sales  agency  on  your  sec- 
tion. Biggest  engine  bargain 
ever  offered. 
Detroit  Engine  Works 

12  Concord  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.  A. 


tor  rti  set. 

A  Weekly 
Periodical 
for    the 
Cultured 


WORK  APRON,  SLEEVE  AND 
CAP  PATTERN 

These  thre«  useful  articles  are  something  every 
lady  needs.  Made  of  checked  gingham  ;  nothing 
neater  or  more  practical.  Excellent  shaping  is  given 
the  apron  by  the  front  seams  and  by  darts  at  the  sides. 
The  straps  are  arranged 
orerthe  shoulders  fasten- 
ing to  the  belt  in  the  back. 
Two  large  pockets  are  a 
useful  feature.  The  tleeve 
protectors  extend  from 
w r ist  to  elbow ,  and  accom- 
modate the  dress  sleeve 
indrrnealh  without 
nu>-in«  it.  Cap  Pat- 
tern may  be  utilized 
for  abaihingcap;the 
apron  and  sleeve  pro- 
tectors require  5^ 
yds.  of  36-in.  material 
and  H  yd. for  the  cap. 
You  will  be  pleased 
with  trmpremiumof- 
fer,  given  to  all  new 
subscribers  to  HOME 
TALK.  Remembei 
it  costs  you  nothing 
HOMB  TALK  is  •  y. 
ge,  beautifully  il 
ustrated  H  ome  Mag- 
azine. Witmark's 
atest  music  com 
positions  areprmt- 
ed  each  month 
latest  New  York 
.V  Paris  fashions 
by  Marie  Helen 
King,  stories  ol 
interest.  Hint 
for  Housekeep- 
ers and  other 
valuable  items, 

HOME  TALK,  ROM  712, 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


SPECIAL  RATES  for  SPECIAL  DATES 

BACK    EAST    EXCURSIONS 


Via  The 


WESTERN    PACIFIC 

THE 

FEATHER 
RIVER 
ROUTE 

THROUGH    THE 

WORLD'S   WONDERWAY 

For  Full  Information    Address  Any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET    OFFICES: 

66S  Market  Street,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 

Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  Phone  Kearny  4980 

1326  Broadway,  Oakland,  Phone  Oakland  132 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 
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The   German   Savings 
and  Loan   Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868        Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

fember   of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Payment 

of  Deposits  only : 

I ISS1ON  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  St.,  Between  21st  and  22nd 
LICHMOND  DIST.  BRANCH.  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
IAIGHT  ST.  BRANCH,  S.  W.  Cor,  Haight  and  Belvedere 


December  31,  1912: 

issets 

lapital  actually  paid  np  in  cash 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds    • 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 

lumber  of  Depositors          ... 


$53,315,495.84 

1,000.000.00 

1,706,879.63 

148.850.22 

•      59,144 


Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  except 
iturdiys  to  12  o'clock  m.  and  Saturday  evenings  from  6:30 
'clock  p.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m.  for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 


A  Skin   of   Beauty   Is  a   Joy   Forevor. 
DR.   T.    FELIX   GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 


or  Magical  Beautifier 


PURIFIES 
as  well  as 
Beautifies 
the  Skin. 
No  other 
Cosmetic 
will  do  It 


Removes    Tan,    Plmplec, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patch**, 
Rauh      and      Skin     Dti- 
eases  and  «T«ry 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  do- 
flea  detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  M 
years;  no  other 
has,  and  is  so 
harmless  w  • 
taste  it  to  b« 
sure  it  is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  narao. 
The  d  1  s  1 1  n- 
guisheu  L>T.  L..  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  tho 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladles  will  uso 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  tho 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  roods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  Infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's    Poudre   Subtile 
Removes  Superfluous  Hair.     Price  $1  by  mall. 
FERD  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New  York  City. 


"SEE    AMERICA    FIRST" 

TOUR  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

THIS    SUMMER 

Be  alive  to  the  greatness  of  your  own  country — "See  America 
First" — a  few  weeks  or  months  can  be  profitably  spent  in  Glacier 
National  Park — a  beautiful  new  scenic  region  recently  made  acces- 
sible to  the  American  public. 

VACATIONS    $1    TO    $5    PER    DAY 

Comfort  in  modern  hotels,  amid  towering  mountains.  Tours  on 
foot,  by  automobile,  stage  and  horseback ;  camping,  fishing ;  in  fact 
everything  the  heart  desires  in  a  vacation  awaits  you  in  Glacier 
National  Park. 

Send  for  aeroplane  map,  booklets  and  complete  information.  Mailed 
free  on  request.  Special  low  round  trip  summer  rates  will  be  in 
effect  to  this  Park  during1  the  coming  summer.  'Write  to-day. 


G.  W.  COLBY,  Gen.  Agt. 

655  Market  Street 
San   Francisco,    Cal. 


H.  A.  NOBLE 

General  Passenger  Agent 
St.   Paul  Minnesota 
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The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY'S 

MONEY-SAVING    CLIBS   FOR    1913 

WE    HAVE    secured    unusually  favorable  clubbing    arrangements  with    the    leading    magazines   and 
recommend  the  following  special  offers: 

REMEMBER    THESE   PRICES    ARE    GOOD    ONLY    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    ITS    INSULAR    POSSESSIONS 


Regular 

Clubbing 

Regular 

Clubbing 

Price 

Rate 

Price 

Rat* 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

McCall's 

.50 

$1.70 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Current    Opinion 

3.00 

3.75 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Harper's   Bazar 

1.25 

2.25 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

McClure's 

1.50 

2.35 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

$1.50 

McCall's 

.50 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Modern    Priscllla 

1.00 

2.35 

Everybody's    Magazine 

1.50 

2.10 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Business 

1.50 

2.40 

Llppincott's 

3.00 

3.05 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

$1.50 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Field   &   Stream 

1.50 

2.40 

Black   Cat 

1.00 

2.05 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Ladies'  World 

.50 

House  &  Garden 

3.00 

3.75 

McClure's 

1.50 

2.40 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

$1.50 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Cosmopolitan 

1.50 

2.10 

Metropolitan 

1.50 

2.40 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Housekeeper 

1.00 

2.05 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

1.50 

2.50 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Sunset 

1.50 

2.35 

Ladles'    World 

.50 

Modern    Priscilla 

1.00 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Pictorial    Review 

1.00 

3.00 

Pearson's 

1.50 

2.25 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Review  of   Reviews 

3.00 

3.00 

Boys'  Magazine 

1.00 

2.05 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Everybody's 

1.50 

Travel 

3.00 

3.10 

Delineator 

1.50 

3.55 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

$1.50 

Pictorial    Review 

1.00 

2.05 

Cosmopolitan 

or    Good    Housekeeping  1.50 

American  1.50 


3.55 


ON   ALL  THE   ABOVE   COMBINATIONS.  THE   ORDER    MUST    BE   SENT   DIRECT    TO   THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

21  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco.   Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  picas*  find   i 


.Special  Clubbing  Offtr  for  wblcb  TOO  m«j  tend   •• 


N.I 


Addreif. 


The  Travelers  "20-25"  Contract 

$20,000  Accident  Insurance  For  $25 

THE  TRAVELERS  "20-25"  is  the  latest  policy  of 
the  largest  accident  company  in  the  world. 

This  policy  pays  $20,000  for  serious  disabilities 
and  death  resulting  from  Railway,  Vessel,  Elevator 
and  Hotel  Fire  casualties  for  a  yearly  premium  of  $25. 
The  policy  covers  accidents  of  all  kinds,  but  is  designed 
particularly  for  those  who  use  "common  carriers." 
And  to  such  persons  this  policy  offers  more  protection 
against  serious  accidents  for  the  same  money  than 
any  other  policy. 

Larger  and  smaller  amounts  at  proportionate  cost. 


ie  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Overland  B    Tear  off 


Send  particulars  of  "20-25"  Accident  Policy. 


My  name,  address,  occupation  and  date  of  birth  arc  !  cic:w 


xxxll 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

enrich  the  elaborate  luncheon,  adorn 
the  simplest  of  "afternoons."  Their 
goodness  and  attractiveness  are  pleas- 
ing alike  to  hostess  and  guests. 

Sweetness  and  flavor  are  delightfully 
united  in  these  highly  esteemed  des- 
sert confections. 

In  ten  cent  tins ;  also  in  twenty-five 
cent  tins. 

ADORA :— A  f illcd  sugar  wafer— the 
newest  of  dessert  sweets. 

FLSTINO:— A  favorite  confection 
in  the  guise  of  an  almond,  with  a 
kernel  of  almond-flavored  cream. 

CHOCOLATE.  TOKE.NS:  —  A 
dessert  confection  having  a  rich 
chocolate  coating. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Wonderful   Increase 
in   1912 

In  Strength,   Stability,  Safety 
and  Public  Usefulness 


ssets,  over       .                          -                                      .  291  Million  Dollars 

/-Including  Policy  Reserve,  228  Million  Dollars;  \ 

•   i_-i-.L-       )  and  amount  set  aside  for  Holders  of  Deferred  r  _  .     oc-   -M-II-         T>V   n 
labilities  j  Dividend  Policies,  3H  Million  Dollars;  of  which  f  nearly  267   Million   Dollars 

C  there  ispayable  in  1913,  over4Million  Dollars  J 

apital  and  Surplus,  over  24  Million  Dollars 

aid  Policyholders  in  1912,  over          -             -  31  Million  Dollars 


Total    Paid    Policyholders   Since   Organization, 

Plus  amount  held  at  interest  to  their  credit,  over 

FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


ife  Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  in  1912,  over 
icrease  in  Insurance  in  Force,  over 


480  Million  Dollars 
192  Million  Dollars 


More  than  1 1  Million  Policies  in  Force  Insuring  over 

2  BILLION,  211  MILLION  DOLLARS 


ver  $73,000,000  invested  in  Real  Estate  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

Amount  of  Voluntary  Concessions  paid  to  Policy- 
holders  to   date,    nearly    17%  Million    Dollars. 

•emiums  were  Reduced  in  1912  on  New  Ordinary  Policies,  and  on  new  $500.  and  $750.  Inter- 
mediate Policies. 

6,000  Death  Claims  and  Endowments  paid  in  1912. 
awest  Expense  Rate  in  the  Company's  History. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance   Company  of  America 

INCORPORATED  A3  A  STOCK  COMPANY  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

DRREST    F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office:  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Iggested:      (Whether  you  are  insured  or  not)  write  for  particulars  of  Prudential  Month  lv 
~ome  Pol-icy,  which  guarantees  an  income  for  20  years  or  life.      Write  today.     Dept.  21 


I 


PIANOS 

The  tone,  touch  and  magnificent  wearing  qualities  of  the  VOSE 
Piano  are  explained  by  the  exclusive  patented  features,  the  high-grade 
material  and  superb  workmanship  that  enter  into  their  construction. 
The  VOSE  is  an  ideal  piano  for  the  home.      Over  70,000  sold.     Delr 
in  the  United  States  free  of  charge.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Liberal 
allowance  for  old  pianos  and  time  payments  accepted. 

FREE. — If  you  are  interested  in  pianos,  let  us  send  you  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
that  gives  full   information. 


VOSE 


SONS     PIANO     CO. 


145  Boylston  Street 


Boston.  Mass. 


• 


Over  1 

Monthly 


JUNE    1913 


FEATURES     OF    THIS     ISSUE 


The  Pearl  Fisheries  of  Ceylon 
Pursuing  Chinese  Smugglers 
Our  Finest  Pack  Mule  Train 
With  Perry  in  Japan  in  '53 
The  U.  S.  Court  and  the  Indian 
The  Audacity  of  Genius 


* 


Tffl  COP 


THKi 


rriiE 

JfTY 


GTON 


The  Man  Who  Sells  You 
Arms  and  Ammunition 

A'lK  you  interested  in  him?     You  should 
be,  for  selfish  reasons.     It  is  to  your  ad- 
vantage   that    he    keep    abreast    of    the 
times — in  his  ideas,  in  his  Mock. 

Much  depends  on  your  interest  in  him 
and  his  in  you. 

Is  he  one  of  the  alert  thousands  who  are 
specializing  in  Remington  L.M.( 

Does  he  keep  his  assortment  complete? 

Can  lie  give  y<>u  the  loads  you  want  for  the  game 
you  are  after,  in  the  Remington  ammunition  you 
ought  to  ha\c: 

If  he  is  a  leader,  he  specializes  in  Remington  I'. MX'. 
—take  that  for  granted.  For  reasons  of  uniform  quality 
and  because  it  is  the  ammunition  that  flatters  any  make 
of  gun. 

The  question  for  you  is,  is  he  giving  you  the  K 
tit  of  the  full   Remington  service — the  higgest  thing  in 
ammunition  circles  today: 


Rtmintton  Stffl-liHfJ  Sktt  Sktlls 
and  .Metallic  Ammunition 

Rtmintton  SoliJ-krtfcfi  Hammrrleti 
Rtptalint  Skat-tuns  and  Rifln 


Remington  Arms — Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 

299  Broadway,    New   York 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


The  Victor  system  of  changeable 

needles  is  the  only  way  to 

get  the  perfect  tone 


Full  tone 


Victrola  Needle 

30  cents  for  200 


Medium  tone 


Victor  Needle 

5  cents  per  100 
50  cents  per  1000 


Soft  tone 


Victor  Half-Tone  Needle 

5  cents  per  100 
50  cents  per  1000 


Subdued  tone 


Victor  Fibre  Needle 

50  cents  per  100 

(can  be  repointed  and 

used  eight  times) 


The  perfect  tone — the  tone  you  like  the 
best — is  different  with  different  selections. 

You  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  musical- 
instrument  which  does  not  respond  to  your 
individual  tastes  and  requirements.  How  many 
times  have  you  been  actually  irritated  by  hear- 
ing music  played  too  loud,  too  fast,  too  slow, 
too  low,  or  in  some  way  which  did  not  answer 
your  desire  at  the  moment? 

The  only  way  you  can  be  sure  of  having 
your  music  exactly  the  way  you  want  it  is  to 
own  an  instrument  which  you  can  control  at  all 
times  to  suit  your  varying  desires. 

Victor  Chang-eable  Needles  enable  you  to  exercise 
this  control,  to  give  any  selection  the  exact  tone  you 
wish,  and  to  make  the  instrument  constantly  adaptable 
to  your  different  moods  and  your  varied  demands  for 
musical  entertainment  in  your  home.  Victor  Change- 
able Needles  can  thus -be  compared  to  the  pedals  of 
the  piano,  the  stops  of  ^  wind  instruments,  or  the 
bowing-  of  the  violin. 

Contrast  these  advantages  of  the  Victor  change- 
able needle  system  with  the  .old  style  fixed  or  un- 
changeable point  in  other  instruments,  where  all 
records  must  be  played  exactly  alike  and  where  there 
is  no  possibility  of  changing  the  sound  volume 
or  the  tone  quality. 
Because  the  Victor 
is  always  subject  to 
your  complete  con- 
'  trol,  it  gives  you 
more  entertainment, 
more  variety,  more 
personal,  individual 
satisfaction  day  in 
and  day  out. 


A  ny  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish 
to  hear  and  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  changeable 
needle. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors. 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Vol.  LXI 


No.  6 


An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  the   West 


CONTENTS     FOR    JUNE,     1913 


FRONTISPIECES.      Pursuing   the   Smuggler 
THE    PEARL    FISHERIES    OF    CEYLON 

Illustrated   from  photographs. 
PURSUING    THE    SMUGGLER        . 

Illustrated  from  photogr:<: 
OUR    FINEST    PACK    MULE    TRAIN 

Illustrated  from  photOKruphs. 
GRANDMOTHER'S   GARDEN.      Verse 
THE  AUDACITY  OF  GENIUS.      Story 
IF    I    HAD    KNOWN.      Verse  ... 

OUT   OF  THE   STORM.      Story       .... 
TWO     SCULPTORS.       Story  .         . 

ON  THE   LAS  CRUCES  ROAD.     Story 
BALLADE    OF    LOVE    TRIUMPHANT.       Verse 
THE    RIDERLESS    HORSE.       Story 
THE    WIND    OF    THE    DUSK.       Verse 
THE    U.    S.   COURT   AND   THE    INDIAN 
THE     EXPIATION.       Story 
THE    OPAL.      Verse 
WITH   PERRY   IN   JAPAN    IN   '53. 

Illustrated  from  photoRi- 

BOHEMIA.       Verse  

UNCLE   SAM    IN    THE   YOSEMITE 

Illustrated   from   photographs). 
IN    MEMORIAM.      Verse 
ROMANTIC  SPIRIT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Illustrate. 1    from    |ih<>t»Kni|<l>!v 
THE  VESPER  STAR.     Verse 
ON   THE  MOUNTAIN  TRAIL 

Illustrated    from    photographs. 

RECOGNITION.       Verse 

LEGEND  OF  THE   SCARLET    LARKSPUR 

JUNE.       Verse  

A  NOOK  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 
MORE  THAN  I  EXPECTED.  Story 
THE  TWO  SALVATIONS 


IN  THE  REALM  OF  BOOKLAND 


1 

MI.IJ  AN    K    XKI1 

\.NV.K   DUNCAI 

.JfLlKTTK   M.    T.    KKAN.'IS 
B    I'AVIS 

AI.I.-I:  HI. 1. 1. AM- 
K.u.rn  KACON 

HUH    U       IKA.'H 
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.i.. 
Pastor  of   Brooklyn  and 
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NOTICE.— Contributions  to  the  Overland  Monthly  should  be  typewritten,  accompanied  by  full 
return  postage  and  with  the  author's  name  and  address  plainly  written  In  upper  corner  of  fist 
page. 

Manuscripts  should  never  be  rolled. 

The  publisher  of  the  Overland  Monthly  will  not  be  responsible  fo»-  the  preservation  of  unso- 
licited contributions  and  photographs. 

Issued   Monthly.     $1.50  per  year  In  advance.     Fifteen  cents  per  copy. 

Copyrighted,     1913,    by    the    Overland     Monthly    Company. 

Northwestern  offices  at  74  Hlrbour  Building.  Butte.    Mont.,    under    management   of   Mrs.    Helen 
Fitzgerald  Sanders.  Entered  at  the  San  Francisco,    Cal..    Postofflce   aa  second-class   rnaJI    n 
Published  by  th«  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY,   San    Francisco,   California. 

21    BUTTER    STREET. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


The  Cool  One  Wears   B.V.  D.     Do  You? 

IT'S  no  puzzle  to  find  the  B.  V.  D.  Man.     He's  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture  and  in  the  forefront  of  comfort.  You  can  "spot"  him  at  a  glance — 
cool  and  contented  despite  summer  heat  and  fag.     Stop  fanning  and 
nopping —  wear    Loose    Fitting,     Light    Woven    B.  V.    D.    Coat   Cut 
Jndershirts   and    Knee    Length    Drawers,    or   Union    Suits   and  be  cool. 

Ho  get  genuine  B.  V.  D.  get  a  good  look  at  the  label.    On  every  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment  is  sewed 

This  Red  Woven  Label 


MADE 


B.V  D. 


JEST^RETAILTRADE^ 

(Trad,  Mark  R,t.   U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and 
Fvrtign  Gauntries.  ) 

Insist  that  your  dealer  sells  you 
only  underwear  with  the  B.  V.  D. 
label. 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  50c.,  75c., 
$1.00  and  $1.50  the  Garment. 

R.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.S.A., 

4-30-07.)  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  the  Suit. 

T/ieB.V.  D.  Company, 

New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency: 
66  ALDERMANBURY,  E.  C. 


The    M.V.D. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


Sews  Leather 
Quickly 


Wonderful  Automatic 

Stitcher 


MYERS 

Famous  Lock  Stitch 
SEWING  AWL 


Tools  in 
the  Handle 


IS  the  original  and  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  invented. 
It  is  designed  for  speedy  stitching,  to  be  used  by  all  classes,  the  inexperienced  as  well 
as  the  mechanic.  Its  simplicity  makes  it  a  practical  tool  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilled.  With  this  tool  you  can  mend  harness,  shoes, 
tents,.awnings,  pulley-belts,  carpets,  saddles,  bugpy-tops,  suitcases,  dashboards  or  any 
heavy  material.  You  can  sew  up  wire  cuts  on  horses  and  cattle,  therefore  the  veterin- 
arian and  stockman  find  it  indispensable.  The  patent  needle  is  diamond  point  and 
will  cut  through  the  thickest  of  leather.  It  has  a  groove  to  contain  the 
thread,  running  the  full  length  through  the  shank,  overcoming  any  danger  of 
cutting  off  the  thread  when  sewing  heavy  material.  6 

The  reel  carrying  the  waxed  thread  is  in  a  most  convenient  position  under  the  fingers'  ends,  ^o 
that  the  tension  can  be  controlled  at  will  l>y  u  simple  movement  of  the  fingers  on  the  reel  ami  the 
thread  can  be  taken  up  or  let  out  as  desired.  This  feature  is  very  essential  in  a  device  of  this 
kind.  These  are  exclusive  features:  Convenient  to  carry— Always  readv  to  mend  a  rip  or  tear 
in  any  emergency  -Tools  in  the  hollow  of  the  handle— Assorted  needles— A  supply  of  waxed 
thread— Wrench  and  screw-driver  combined.  Complete  with  instructions,  for  4K1  OO 


Though  it  is  not  necessary,  a  holder  for  the 
leather  sometimes  speeds  the  work.  One  can 
easily  be  made  by  sawing  a  barrel  stave  in 
two— a  bolt  and  thumb  screw  inserted  near 
the  center,  and  the  lower  end*  hinged 
to  suitable  piece  of  wool. 


Illustration  shows  the  proper  way  to  start 
sewing  with  the  Myers  Lock:  Stitch  Sewing 
Awl.  Note  that  the  thread  is  shortrneil  to  RO 
clear  tit  rough.  The  forefinger  must  hold  thread 
spool  from  turning,  until  needle  has  carried 
shortened  thread  entirely  through  leather.  <• 


Prices  of  Awl  and  Supplies  Postpaid 


Sewing   Awl   Complete,    ready    for   use 
Ne«dles,  extra  assorted 
Thread.  26-yard  skeins,  waxed 
Reels,  with  thread,  waxed 


fl.OO 

each  lOc,  per  dozen  .75 
each  lOc,  per  dozen  l.OO 
each  IBc,  per  dozen  1.6O 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER! 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY.    21  Sutler  Street.   Sin   Francisco.   C*l 

Please  send  MYERS  FAMOUS   LOCK  STITCH    AWL  and  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  for  ONE  year  to  the  following  address  for  $2  enclosed. 

Name 


Street. 
City_ 


State. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporattd  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School  of  Acting 

in  America. 

The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic   Art 

Advantages: 

Professional  Experience  While  Studying 
Positions  Secured  for  Graduates 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course 

Students  Can  Enter  Any  Time 

Arrangements   can   be   made    with  Mr.  Gerson  for 
Amateur  and  Professional  Coaching 

Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School   Building 

MCALLISTER  and  HYDE  STREETS 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Write  for  Catalogue 


Manzanita  Hall 


PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  preparing  boya  and  young 
men  for  entrance  to  the  universities.  The  loca- 
tion adjacent  to  Stanford  University  and  to  Palo 
Alto,  a  town  of  remarkable  culture,  makes  pos- 
sible a  school  life  of  unusual  advantages  and 
opportunities. 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


Miss   Barker's    School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Departments.          Accredited 

Ideal  location,  new  buildings. 
Catalogue    upon    Application 


PALO  ALTO 


CALIFORNIA 


BEAUTY  OF 

Skin  and  Hair 


,-^B 


.   •^S^V/TSjjpv 

tfSgSiib 

\£J&i's*^3Z^& 


Preserved  by 

OJTICURA 

Soap  and  Ointment 

No  other  emollients  do  so 
much  to  keep  the  skin  clear 
and  healthy,  hair  live  and 
glossy,  scalp  clean  and  hands 
soft  and  white.  Their  use 
thus  tends  to  prevent  pore- 
clogging,  pimples,  black- 
heads, redness,  roughness, 
dandruff  and  falling  hair. 


Hticura 
V$OAP« 
SHAVING 

STICK 


For  samples  address  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  133, 
Boston.  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  aro 
sold  by  druggists  and  dealers  everywhere. 

TENDER-FACED  MEN 

Should  shave  with  Cuticura  Soap  Shaving 
Stick.  Makes  shaving  a  pleasure  instead 
of  «  torture.  Liberal  sample  free. 


vi  Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertiser*. 

Safe  as  a  Government  Bond- 
Rich  as  a  Mint 

"Few  large  fortunes  can  now  be  made  In  any  "No  Investment  on  earth  Is  so  safe,  so  sure, 

part  of  the  world,  except  from  one  source  —  the  so  certain  to  enrich   Its  owner  as  undeveloped 

rise  In  value  of  real  estate.     The  wise  young  realty.      I   always  advise   my  friends   to   place 

man    or    wage-earner    of    to-day    Invests    his  their  savings  near  some  growing  city.      There 

money      In      suburban      real      estate."  —  Andrew  Is   no  such   savings   bank   anywhere."  —  Grover 

Carnegie.  Cleveland. 

AN    EXTRAORDINARY    OFFER 

Choice  Building  Lots  at  $79.00  Each 

$1.00  Down  and  $1.00  per  Month 

Read  above  what  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Grover  Cleveland  say 
of  real  estate  as  an  investment.  Then,  if  you  want  to  make 
your  money  work  for  you,  write  to  us  today. 

The  wonderful  Increase  of  values  on  Long  Island  Is  one  of  the  marvels  of  latter-day  history. 
In  scores  of  towns  property  has  increased  not  only  50  per  cent,  100  per  cent,  but  in  many  cases 
1000  per  cent.  Lots  that  sometime  since  could  have  been  bought  for  a  song  are  to-day  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  A  few  years  ago.  some  school  teachers  bought  lots  In  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  at  fifteen  dollars  each;  to-day  the  lots  sell  for  six  hundred  dollars  apiece.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  a  physician  bought  two  lots  at  Long  Beach,  at  ninety  dollars  each;  last  month  he 
sold  them  for  a  thousand  dollars  apiece.  These  are  only  two  out  of  thousands  of  similar  In- 
stances. 

Out  of  the  sweltering,  crowded  city  of  New  York  thronging  thousands  are  pouring  Into  the 
suburban  towns  and  cities  of  Long  Island.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone,  for  Its  development.  Tremendous  engineering  works  — 
tunnels  bridges,  railroads,  electric  roads  —  are  under  way.  Involving  more  money  than  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  What  the  bridge  did  for  Brooklyn,  what  the  subway  did  for  the  Bronx—  multiply- 
ing values  enormously  almost  overnight—  these  gigantic  transportation  schemes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  will  do  for  Long  Island.  It  will  furnish  the  fastest,  finest  and  the  most  com- 
fortable rapid  transit  In  the  world. 

We  are  offering  for  sale  at  remarkably  low  figures  choice  building  lots  located  at  Oak  Ridge 
Park  near  East  Moriches,  the  world-famous  summer  resort,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Long  Island 
Railroad.  Every  foot  of  ground  Is  high,  dry.  fertile  and  healthful.  The  property  Is  only  seven 
minutes'  walk  to  the  station  and  twelve  minutes'  walk  to  the  Great  South  Bay,  with  its  glorious 
facilities  for  still  water  and  ocean  fishing,  swimming  and  boating.  For  a  summer  home  or  bun- 
galow for  small  fruit  or  poultry  raising,  or  to  hold  as  an  investment,  these  lots  at  our  prices 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  title  to  the  property  Is  Insured  by  the  United  States  Title  and 
Guarantee  Company  of  New  York  City. 

Our  present  price,  subject  to  Increase  at  any  moment  Is  $79.00  for  a  city     lot,     20x100 
feet     This  can  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  down  and  $1.00  per  month  until  paid  for.  We      .•  ,. 
sell  as  little  as  one  lot,  but  we  would  advise  that  you  buy  three,  five  or  as  many  more  up     .-'  * 
to  ten  as  you  feel  that  you  can  afford.     To  keep  the  property  from  being  snatched  up     .-' 
by  real  estate  dealers,  we  will  not  sell  more  than  ten  lots  to  any  one  customer.         ^.-     L  o  n  g 

BUY  NOW.     Begin  TO-DAY  to  provide  for  your   future   and   that     of     your  o«  «"•  '*  "  £ 
family.    Get  into  the  land-owning  class  and  break  away  from  the  tyranny  of     O 
landlords.  Values  are  Increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.     If  you  buy  five  lots  15?  Fifth  Av'e 

now,  you  ought  before  long  to  sell  any  one  of  them  at  what  you  paid  to-    £  New  York-     " 
day  for  the  five.    DO   NOT   WAIT   until    the  gigantic  improvements  on    .y  p,™?!  send  without 
Long  Island  now  in  progress  are  completed;  until   prices  climb   enor-     X*~     «« 
mously;  until  the  lot  that  you  can  buy  to*-day  at  $79.00  Is  selling  at     -O       co«      °v0ur     , 
$300.00  or  more.    Make  sure  of  reaping  that  profit  yourself  by  act-        ^-JC  illustrated  *™ 
ing  NOW.     Fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  to-day  for   our    beau-     <fr  beaiV4  on  vour  offeri 
tifully  illustrated  booklet.  FREE.  LoTg'YsUd  TO  •28L 


The  Long  Island  South  Shore  Realty  Co.       .     Name-. 

Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Address 
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LAW 

Will  Make  You 
a  Leader of 


Men! 


To   the   eager 
thousands    of 

young    men    and 

women  who  recognize  the  inestimable 
value  of  success  this  message  is  addressed. 
Law  is  the  master  key  to  success.  It  will  equip 
you  to  better  cope  with  the  problems  of  life. 
Decide  to  rise  above  the  throng.  Decide  now  to  suc- 
ceed. Make  a  resolution  to  qualify  for  the  great  pro- 
fession of  law.  Make  your  decision— then  act.  While 
you  are  dreaming  over  some  great  plan,  remember  this 
—some  other  may  get  it  copyrighted.  The  man  who  dreams  but  fails  to  act  is  the  man  who,  in  the  winter  of 
his  life,  always  tells  of  lost  opportunities.  Don't  be  one  of  those  to  say  the  world  never  offered  you  a^  chance. 


Right  now  is  your  chance  to  equip  yourself  f^r  the  oldest,  most  dignified  and  most  advantageous  profession— 
the  law.     Many  a  man  sees  his  opportunity  but  fails  to  grasp  it.  Here  is  your  opportunity.    • 
Don't  let  it  slip  through  your  fingers.    Take  this  great  step  towards  success  today ! 


Learn  Right  at  Home! 

studying  at  home  during  your  spare  time.    An  advance 

don't  need  special  talents.  The  most  important  requisite  is  ambition — wi1!  power — determina- 
tion to  succeed.    If  you  have  these  you  can_ master  law  and_be  independent.    Practice  it.    Earn  good  fees  or 


Under    our    new,    simplified 
training  system  you  can  mas- 
ter the  profession  of  law  by 
An  advanced  education  is  not  necessary.    You 


make   advantageous  use  of   it  in    your   life's   vocation, 
ness  or  professional  career  today. 


Take  this  great  step  towards  a  successful  busi- 


Opportunity 
Calls  YOU! 


Act  NOW;  this  is  your  lifetime  opportunity  to 


SPECIAL 

Write  today.  Get 
particulars  of  our 
special  scholar- 
ship offer.  Learn 
how  you  can  save 
half  your  tuition 
in  the  World's  Great- 
est Extension  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  This 
special  offer  is  limited 
-—extremely  limited, 
so  write  today,  now! 


equip  yourself  for  the  oldest,  most  dignified  and  most  ad- 
vantageous profession.     The  new  corporation  system,  the 
new  Interstate  Commerce  laws,  the  newly  advocated  method  of 
criminal  procedure  have  all  conspired  to  create  a  tremendous 

demand  not  only  for  the  practicing  lawyer,  but  also  for  him  whose  equipment  is  enhanced  by  a 
Legal  training.    The  world  of  commerce  is  begging  for  men  who  are  armed  with  a  knowledge 
of  law.  All  business  transactions  involve  some  points  of  law.   Premiums  are  placed  on  men 
with  legal  proficiency.    Becide  to  rise  above  the  throng.    Decide  now  to  succeed.  Act  on 
the  opportunity  we  give  you.    Mail  free  coupon  today. 

Make  Your  Resolution  NOW- 

Make  a  resolution  to   prepare   yourself   for  something   higher  and 
better.    Act  now,  if  you  appreciate  the  power,  dignity,  and  influence 
of  the  legally  trained  man.    Thousands  of  high-grade  positions   are   open 
today  to  the  men   who  are  armed  with  legal  training.     Give  our  supe'rb 
law  course  a  few  hours  of  your  time  for  a  short  period.    It  will  make  you 
a  competent  lawyer.    Our  course  covers  the  same  ground  as  do  Har- 
vard, t'hicago,  Michigan,  and  other  law  schools  of  the  country.     Make  your  home  a 
University.    Take  this  first  Btep  towards  real  success  TODAY. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


Many  a  man  sees  his  opportunity  but  fails  to  grasp  it.  Here  i 
tunity-don't  let  it  slip  through  your  finders.  Fill  out  the  free  coupon  now 
.  nidc  to  the  law."  It  t.;ll»  you  how  rasijy  you  can  master  thi 


;p  it.  Here  is  your  oppor- 
id  Ket  8  copj 
t  pro- 


LaSalle  Extension  University 

Dept.   95         CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LaSalle  Extension 
University 

Dept    95       i'liiciiso.lllinois 

r         Gentlemen:    Please  send  me 
a  free  copy  of  your  (Guide  to 
the  Law)  and  full  particulars 
of    the   special    limited   reduced 
price  scholarsh  i  p  offer  on  the  home- 
study  law  course. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers.' 


is  a^tfference  in  Cocoas 
and  Quality  Counts 

BAKERS  COCOA 

IS  THE  STANDARD  FOR  PURITY 
AND  DELICIOUS  FLAVOR. 

Starting  with  carefully  selected  cocoa  beans  of 
high  grade,  skilfully  blended,  it  is  prepared  by  a 
perfect  mechanical  process,  without  the  use  of 
chemicals,  dyes  or  artificial  flavoring. 

//  has  the  natural  flavor  and  color  of  real  cocoa 

BECAUSE  IT  IS  REAL 

WALTER  BAKER  &'  CO.  Ltd. 


Established     178O 


DORCHESTER,,  MASS 


A  hiding  place  in  San  Francisco  used  by  the  smugglers. — See  Page  531. 


ntr 


San  Francisco  headquarters  of  one  of  the  leading  Chinese  smugglers  —  See  Page  531. 
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The  Pearl 
Fisheries 

of 
Ceylon 

By   Fred   Harvey  Major 


Author  of  "West  Africa  in  the  Good  Old  Days,"  "Dyak  Pirates,"  "The  Bor- 

nean  Archipelago"  etc. 

The  pictures  illustrating  this  article  are  produced  from,    photographs    taken 

specially  for  the  author. 


HOW  MANY  of  the  patrician 
ladies  who  grace  the  aristo- 
cratic social  or  other  gath- 
erings of  civilization,  their 
necks  adorned  with  rows  or  clusters 
of  shimmering  pearls,  devote  a  pass- 
ing thought  to  the  origin  of  the  bau- 
bles which  form  such  expensive  and 
attractive  adjuncts  to  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  their  drawing-room  toilets? 

Very  few,  I  take  it,  have  other  than 
the  vaguest  idea,  and  would  probably 
reply  to  a  query  upon  the  subject: 
"Why,  of  course,  pearls  are  found  in 
oysters." 


Such,  indeed,  is  the  fact;  but  they 
are  also  found  in  other  molluscs;  some 
fine  specimens  having  been  discovered 
in  mussels,  and  even  in  fresh-water 
clams.  However,  the  chief  source  of 
supply  is  the  oyster,  and  the  principal 
fisheries  are  those  of  Ceylon;  though 
there  are  other  fisheries  in  Borneo, 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  Carib- 
bean Seas,  of  some  importance,  and 
the  Chinese  also  pursue  the  industry 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  pearl  is  the  outcome  of  an  ab- 
normal secretory  process  generally  be- 
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gun  by  some  small  gritty  foreign  sub- 
stance accidentally  entering  the  shell 
and  becoming  entangled  in  the  tissues 
so  firmly  that  the  animal  is  unable  to 
eject  it  by  muscular  action ;  or  a  boring 
parasite,  a  cestode  or  species  of  tape- 
worm, invades  the  oyster  through  the 
shell  and  deposits  its  larvae  in  the 
flesh.  This  larvae  is  of  globular  form, 
of  a  type  known  as  the  cysticercus, 
and  dies  in  its  cyst. 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  a  French- 
man, I  think,  that:  "The  ornament  as- 
sociated in  all  ages  with  beauty  and 
wealth  is  nothing  but  the  sarcophagus 
of  a  worm." 

Be  the  unwelcome  substance  what 
it  may,  a  morsel  of  grit,  splinter  of 
wood,  fragment  of  sea-shell,  or  the 
more  obstinate  larvae  of  the  cestode, 
the  oyster  proceeds  to  obtain  relief 
from  the  irritation  and  pain  by  en- 
shrining the  intruding  particle  in  na- 
creous matter  essentially  the  same  as 
the  lining  of  its  shell,  mother-of-pearl. 

And  there  we  have  the  pearl.  Sim- 
ple, isn't  it? 

The  pearl  hardens  with  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface,  the  shape  depending 
entirely  upon  the  form  of  the  body 
covered  and  the  position  which  it  oc- 
cupies in  the  living  tissues,  but  usu- 
ally it  is  either  spherical,  oval  or  pear 
shaped. 

The  finest  pearls,  those  classified 
as  of  the  "first-water,"  should  be  of 
perfect  skin,  regularly  delicate  in  tex- 
ture, free  from  all  suspicion  of  specks 
and  flaws,  of  clear  translucent  white 
color  with  subdued  iridescent  sheen, 
and  in  form  mathematically  spherical 
or  symmetrically  pear-shaped. 

Sir  David  Brewster  first  demon- 
strated that  the  iridescence  of  sub- 
stance is  an  optical  phenomena  due 
to  the  interference  of  rays  of  light  re- 
flected from  microscopic  corrugations 
of  the  surface  of  the  pearl. 

Another  class  of  pearl,  known  as 
"perle  bouton"  is  found  attached  to 
the  shell,  and  when  cut  away  is  flat 
on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other. 

Sometimes,  in  very  old  oysters,  a 
pearl  may  be  found  buried  completely 
in  the  substance  of  the  shell,  and  it  is 


only  discovered  when  splitting  the 
matrix  into  layers  for  the  manufacture 
of  buttons,  knife  handles  or  other  such 
articles  as  the  mother-of-pearl  is  used 
for.  Many  valuable  pearls  have  been 
destroyed  in  this  process. 

The  most  perfect  pearl  in  existence 
is  supposed  to  be  that  known  as  "La 
Pelligrina,"  possessed  by  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  and  now  in  the  Zozima  Mu- 
seum at  Moscow.  It  is  a' Ceylon  pearl, 
found  in  1835,  and  purchased  by. the 
Russian  Crown  in  Teheran,  Persia,  in 
1842.  It  is  said  that  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia had  the  merchant  buried  alive  for 
daring  to  sell  it  out  of  the  country. 
It  is  perfectly  globular  in  form  and 
weighs  twenty-eight  carats. 

The  largest  known  pearl  is  in  the 
Beresford-Hope  collection,  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, London.  It  is  an  irregular 
spheroid  in  shape,  weighs  three  ounces 
and  measures  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
circumference. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  though  the 
Chinese  government  has  persistently 
denied  it,  that  the  Chinese  have  for 
many  centuries  been  producing  pearls 
artificially,  so  to  speak,  by  taking  up 
the  oysters,  drilling  minute  holes  in 
the  shells  and  forcing  into  the  interiors 
atoms  of  a  character  suited  to  excite 
the  animals  to  use  their  secretory  pow- 
ers, then  returning  the  oysters  to  the 
beds.  After  a  certain  lapse  of  time 
they  are  fished  up  again,  with  a  tol- 
erable certainty  that  some,  at  any  rate, 
will  bear  value,  though  the  great 
majority  so  treated  die  in  the  beds,  or 
if  sufficiently  vigorous  to  survive  the 
operation,  manage  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  intruding  particles..  This  treat- 
ment is  not  permitted  by  the  British 
authorities. 

The  Ceylon  fisheries  are  situated 
in  Mandar  Bay,  off  the  Northwest 
Coast,  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  the 
shore. 

Oysters  arrive  at  maturity,  from  the 
pearl-fisher's  point  of  view,  at  the  age 
of  seven  years,  but  the  largest  pearls 
are  found  generally  in  specimens  of 
much  greater  age,  judging  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  shells. 
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There  has  been  long  periods  during 
which  the  yield  of  pearls  has  shrunk 
to  almost  nothing,  particularly  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth there  was  a  similar  failure  for 
twelve  years,  ending  in  1902,  each  in 
its  turn  causing  extraordinary  ad- 
vances in  values.  Strange  to  say,  the 
yield  in  the  year  1903  was  the  third 
largest  on  record.  Science  has  been 
unable  to  offer  any  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  the  great  crop  of  1903 
had  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  mar- 
ket, prices  remaining  at  the  point  to 
which  the  scarcity  had  enabled  mer- 
chants to  raise  them. 

From  1798  to  1906  the  British  gov- 
ernment worked  the  fisheries,  or  rather 
allowed  them  to  be  worked,  on  a  sort 
of  share  basis. 

A  large  number  of  small  capitalists 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and  owning  in 
the  aggregate  a  fleet  of  about  three 
hundred  boats,  were  granted  permits 
to  fish.  Each  boat  carries  a  crew  of 
twenty-one  Cingalese,  ten  of  whom  are 
divers.  The  fleet  sails  for  the  beds 


at  midnight  and  commences  opera- 
tions at  daybreak,  returning  with  the 
results  of  their  efforts  before  sun- 
down. 

The  average  depth  at  which  oysters 
are  found  is  sixty  to  seventy  feet, 
and  to  these  depths  accordingly  the 
diver  descends,  being  let  down  by  a 
rope  secured  beneath  his  arms. 

To  aid  him  in  sinking  he  has  a  stone 
weighing  some  fifty  pounds,  with  a 
looped  stirrup  on  the  top,  into  which 
he  places  his  right  foot,  using  his  left 
to  steady  a  net  bag  into  which  he 
scoops  the  oysters  from  the  bed.  Both 
stone  and  bag  are  attached  to  a  light 
line,  by  which  they  are  hauled  up  to 
the  boat  after  the  diver's  return. 

An  important  member  of  the  crew  is 
the  shark  charmer,  or  priest;  and  when 
that  worthy  has  made  his  weird  incan- 
tations and  a  sacrifice  (usually  a  slight 
dash  of  Holland  gin  thrown  on  the 
water),  the  diver  fixes  a  little  ebonite 
clasp,  like  a  small  clothes-pin,  on  his 
nostrils,  leaps  overboard,  puts  his  foot 
into  the  stirrup,  gives  the  word,  and 
disappears  to  face  the  mysteries  and 


Native  Cingalese  experts  boring  pearls  for  the  purpose  of  "stringing." 


The  crews  of  the  fishing  boats  carrying  the  two-thirds,  put  aside  for  the 
government,  into  the  "kothes,"  or  storage  bins,  before  taking  their  own  share 
away  from  the  compound. 


dangers  of  his  calling  in  the  great 
deep. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom,  he  gathers 
his  harvest  with  incredible  rapidity, 
withdraws  his  foot  from  the  weight 
which  holds  him  down,  and  springs  to 
the  surface,  whence  he  is  drawn  on 
board,  and  laid  out  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  breathing  for  a  short  spell. 

A  good  diver  will  remain  below  for 
about  two  minutes,  though  some  men 
of  exceptional  lung  capacity  will  stay 
down  for  three  or  four  minutes;  and 
I  have  had  a  man  pointed  out  to  me 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  could  stay 
down  for  over  five  minutes,  and,  on 
one  occasion,  had  reached  the  six 
minute  mark.  From  what  I  have  seen 
I  am  distinctly  inclined  to  believe 
this. 

Each  diver  will  make  twenty  or 
more  descents  a  day  during  the  sea- 


son, which  lasts  through  February, 
March  and  April. 

When  the  precious  cargoes  are 
landed,  each  one  is  (or  rather  "was," 
for  I  am  describing  what  took  place 
until  the  change  made  in  the  year  1906 
— but  I  will  use  the  present  tense  as 
being  more  convenient),  divided  as 
nearly  as  possible  into  three  equal  por- 
tions ;  the  captain  of  the  boat  choosing 
one,  as  the  boat's  share,  and  the  gov- 
ernment officials  taking  the  other  two 
as  payment  for  the  fishing  permit. 

This  delicate  matter  of  making  a 
division  of  the  spoils  is  carried  on 
amidst  a  perfect  Babel  of  shouting  by 
the  divers  and  other  members  of  the 
crews,  each  one  having  his  own  opin- 
ion as  to  the  probable  contents  of  some 
particular  bivalve  with  a  more  than 
usually  corrugated  shell,  and  express- 
ing it  to  his  fellows  with  an  accom- 
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panirnent  of  the  most  violent  gesticu- 
lations and  contortions  imaginable. 

When  the  segregation  is  completed, 
for  even  that  must  come  to  an  end,  the 
crew  carries  the  government's  share 
up  the  hill  away  from  the  beach  into 
the  "Kothes"  or  bins,  built  of  man- 
grove and  bamboo  poles,  in  which  the 
government  stores  its  oysters  in  heaps 
on  coarse  mats  made  of  esparto  grass. 
This  has  to  be  done  before  the  crews 
take  away  their  own  shares. 

Every  day  or  two  a  sale  by  auction 
of  these  oysters  is  held  by  the  officials. 
They  are  counted  out  in  lots  of  one 
thousand  and  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der without  reserve.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  mere  lottery,  for  neither  buyer  nor 
seller  has  the  slightest  idea  as  to  the 
value  of  the  lots,  nor  any  means  of 
judging,  but  there  are  always  specula- 
tors willing  to  take  a  chance.  I  re- 
member an  instance  of  a  low  caste 
Hindu  woman  purchasing  a  lot  for  the 
equivalent  of  about  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  prize 
indeed,  for  she  realized  a  sum  of  over 
eight  hundred  dollars  upon  it.  Many 
such  instances  of  far  greater  profits 
might  be  mentioned,  but  they  are  the 
exceptions.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  purchasers  make  some  profit, 
be  it  more  or  less. 

When  the  auction  sales  are  not  suf- 
ficiently brisk  to  clear  off  all  the  gov- 
ernment stock,  the  officials  handle  it 
at  government  risk,  as  follows: 

When  decomposition  has  progressed 
sufficiently,  for  which  about  ten  days 
is  allowed,  the  oysters  are  thrown  into 
tubs  containing  a  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  shells  are  taken  out  separately 
and  examined  for  any  pearls  that  may 
adhere  to  the  nacre,  or  mother-of- 
pearl.  These,  when  found,  are  care- 
fully detached.  They  are  the  pearls 
before  mentioned  as  being  flat  on  the 
one  side,  where  they  adhere  to  the 
shell,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

^When  the  shells  have  been  dealt 
with  they  are  put  aside  to  be  split  and 
eventually  sold  to  be  manufactured 
into  such  articles  of  commerce  as  they 
are  suitable  for,  and  the  "meat," 
so  called,  receives  attention. 


The  appearance  of  this  mass  of  filth 
— which  may  possibly  be  worth  a 
king's  ransom,  is  indescribably  repul- 
sive, the  odor  of  putrefaction  in  the 
neighborhood  being  almost  unbear- 
able to  any  one  not  accustomed  to  it; 
yet  the  searcher  bends  over  the  mess, 
passing  every  morsel  between  his  fin- 
gers and  thumbs  in  the  hope  of  de- 
tecting the  well  known  "feel"  of  a 
pearl. 

The  pearls,  when  collected  together, 
are  passed  over  a  seiies  of  sieves,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  of  various  sizes, 
for  the  purpose  of  classifying  them 
into  grades  of  sizes  and  values,  the 
latter  being,  obviously,  only  approxi- 
mate. The  larger  sizes  are  named 
first-class,  or  "mill"  pearls;  the  next 
size  are  known  as  "vivadoes,"  and  the 
third,  or  last,  as  "seed"  pearls. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  some 
ambitious  workers  amongst  these  valu- 
able concretions  upon  finding  a  par- 
ticularly fine  specimen,  endeavors  to 
smuggle  it  for  himself,  but  he  seldom 
succeeds  in  his  scheme,  for  the  over- 
seers of  the  gangs  are  so  experienced 
in  the  tricks  employed  by  these  would- 
be  get-rich-quick  operators  that  no 
hiding  place  upon  a  man  seems  to  es- 
cape their  notice.  Upon  the  discov- 
ery of  such  an  attempt,  the  whip  is 
administered  vigorously  before  the. 
whole  gang  for  a  first  offense.  A  sec- 
ond offense  is  punished  by  a  long 
term  of  imprisonmenl. 

Such  pearls  as  it  is  desired  to  have 
bored  for  stringing  are  given  into  the 
hands  of  native  experts,  who,  from 
long  experience,  perform  this  delicate 
operation  with  such  extreme  nicety 
and  care  that  an  accident  causing  in- 
jury to  a  gem  is  an  event  almost  un- 
known. The  methods  employed  by 
these  masters  of  handicraft  are  most 
primitive,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  il- 
lustration, and  the  men  themselves  are 
middle-aged  or  old;  where  they  ac- 
quire their  skill  as  young  men  is  a 
mystery  which  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily solved.  Dr.  Osier's  com- 
ments upon  this  fact  would  furnish 
interesting  food  for  thought. 

The  pearl  brokers  are    of     various 
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nationalities,  but  Persians  appear  to 
predominate  and  have  the  highest 
standing  in  the  bazaars. 

They  sit  in  the  usual  Eastern  fash- 
ion, cross-legged  on  their  carpets,  and 
are  prepared  to  purchase  to  any 
amount,  either  from  the  government  or 
from  the  speculators  who,  having 
bought  lots  at  the  auction  sales,  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  pearls  to  dis- 
pose of. 

Generally  speaking  these  merchants 
are  tolerably  fair  and  honest  in  their 
dealings;  but,  like  all  Orientals,  they 
must,  over  each  deal,  use  up  a  lot  of 
time  (of  which  they  have  plenty),  and 
talk  (of  which  their  stock  is  inexhaust- 
ible.) They  must  also  smoke  cigar- 
ettes innumerable,  and  drink  two  cups 
of  coffee — the  first  to  calm  their  nerves 
when  you  decline  the  initial  offer 
which  they  make  for  your  goods,  and 
the  second  to  stimulate  their  nervous 
system  after  they  have  been  compelled 
by  your  obduracy  to  raise  their  of- 
fer to  an  amount  that  you  feel  you  can 
accept. 

In  the  year  1906  the  British  govern- 
ment gave  up  handling  oysters  as  pay- 
ment for  the  fishing  privileges  it 
granted,  and  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Ceylon  Pearl  Fisheries 
Company,  leasing  the  fishing  grounds 
to  the  company  for  a  term  of  years  at 
a  rental  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  Apart  from  this  change 
of  ownership  the  conditions  as  de- 
scribed are  precisely  the  same. 

The  greatest  dangers  which  the 
diver  has  to  meet  are  attacks  by 
sharks,  and  many  thrilling  stories  are 
told  of  hairbreath  escapes  from  these 
dread  monsters. 

Each  man  is,  of  course,  armed  after 
a  fashion;  some  carry  a  kind  of  short 
spear,  or  javelin,  made  of  ironwood; 
some  a  spear  with  steel  head ;  but  the 
majority  carry  a  sharp,  double-edged 
knife,  or  dagger,  with  a  blade  about 
twelve  inches  long,  it  being  more  eas- 
ily wielded  under  water  than  a  longer 
weapon. 

The  Cingalese  natives,  who  live  on 
the  coast,  are  so  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  water  that  it  is  scarcely  an  ex- 


aggeration to  say  that  they  vie  with 
the  shark  in  its  own  element,  and  it  is 
no  unusual  sight  to  see  one  of  them, 
armed  with  his  formidable  knife,  dive 
into  the  sea  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting his  prowess  and  daring  by  at- 
tacking a  shark;  and  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  venture  failing  in  its  object. 

But  a  pearl  diver  is  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  his 
brother  who  seeks  encounters  of  this 
kind :  he  is  hampered  by  the  parapher- 
nalia of  his  profession;  the  line  by 
which  he  himself  is  secured,  and  the 
line  attached  to  his  stone  and  net,  and 
as  a  consequence,  many  terrible  trage- 
dies take  place  over  the  oyster  beds, 
and  many  marvelous  escapes. 

Upon  one  occasion  a  diver  when  at 
the  bottom,  saw  a  huge  fish  approach- 
ing him,  and  at  once  recognized  it  as 
a  white  shark,  the  most  terrible  and 
boldest  of  the  whole  dreaded  species. 
He  was  armed  with  his  knife,  but  as 
his  breath  was  nearly  exhausted,  he 
dared  not  risk  a  battle  if  it  could  be 
avoided,  so  he  dropped  all  his  im- 
pedimenta, released  his  foot,  and,  be- 
ing nude,  sprang  to  the  surface  like  a 
cork. 

The  shark  dashed  after  him,  but 
missed,  and  struck  the  boat  with  such 
terrific  force  that  a  plank  in  the  side 
below  water  mark  was  smashed  in  like 
matchwood,  the  collision  so  astonish- 
ing the  shark  that  it  turned  tail  and 
made  off,  fortunately,  for  the  boat 
sank  in  a  moment,  and  the  crew  had 
to  be  rescued  by  other  boats  which 
luckily  were  close  at  hand. 

In  this  instance  not  a  life  was  lost, 
but  in  another  case,  when,  by  acci- 
dent, a  boat  capsized,  only  eight  of 
the  crew  of  twenty-one  were  saved,  the 
remainder  being  grabbed  by  the  vora- 
cious brutes  who  are  always  in  wait- 
ing for  prey  in  those  seas. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  intrepid  diver 
named  Wahmo  (phonetic  spelling^, 
was  assailed  by  two  great  sharks  on 
his  way  down  to  the  bottom,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  them  both  with  his 
knife.  He  then  actually  continued  his 
downward  journey  and  calmly  filled 
his  net  before  returning  to  the  sur- 
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face.  There  is  an  instance  of  wonder- 
ful nerve.  He  was  below  nearly  two 
minutes  altogether. 

A  fortnight  later  this  brave  fellow 
fell  a  yictim,  being  seized  when  close 
to  his  boat,  and  having  both  legs  bit- 
ten off.  His  comrades  tried  to  drag 
him  on  board,  but  in  a  moment  the 
sea  was  alive  with  the  monsters,  at- 
tracted by  the  blood,  fighting  over  the 
remains.  In  a  few  seconds  no  sign 


was  left  of  the  victim. 

However,  so  accustomed  to  these 
sickening  sights  are  the  men  who  risk 
their  lives  seeking  extra  adornments 
to  add  to  the  attractions  of  woman's 
beauty  that  ten  minutes  after  the  oc- 
currence of  some  ghastly  tragedy  they 
are  smoking  their  pipes  and  laughing 
again,  as  if  they  had  not  a  care  on 
earth.  Oh,  they're  a  merry  crew,  those 
pearl  fishers. 
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CALIFORNIA  is  just  now  the 
hotbed  of   a  vigorous     anti- 
smuggling  crusade.    Between 
Ensenada,   Mexico   and    San 
Francisco  an  augmented  immigration 
force    is   combating   an   enterprise   at 
once  insidious  and  menacing,  an  en- 
terprise that  flourishes  chiefly  because 
of  the  extravagant  profits  it  offers;  an 
enterprise  that  is  making  a  market  for 
Chinese  coolies  and  slave  girls  in  the 
United  States. 

One  thousand  Chinese  of  the  lower 
class  leave  their  native  land  for  the 
United  States  via  Mexico  every 
month.  Some  suffer  from  contagious 
disease.  The  majority  is  fit  for  la- 
boring only.  And  the  greater  number 
gain  entry  by  surreptitious  means,  de- 
spite the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act. 

There  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
States  of  the  West  and  Southwest  be- 
cause this  traffic  flourishes.  The  con- 
dition is  one  that  has  arisen  naturally. 
The  smuggled  Chinese  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  situation  in  the 
United  States.  When  they  reach  Mex- 
ico they  are  informed  of  it.  Several 
groups  of  traffickers,  their  country- 
men, have  caused  to  be  scattered  in 
China  glowing  pictures  of  a  country 
that  demands  Mongolian  labor  and 
offers  in  return  high  wages,  and  a  life 
of  comparative  luxury  and  ease.  When 
the  coolies  reach  Mexico  they  learn, 
for  the  first  time  that  they  are  barred 
from  entry  here.  They  discover  that 
in  order  to  enter  the  United  States 
certain  legal  formalities  are  required. 
Once  safely  smuggled  in  and  delivered 
into  the  custody  of  their  Americanized 
countrymen,  who  buy  them  practically 
as  slaves,  the  women  for  something 


worse,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  en- 
countered by  'the  immigration  men  to 
prove  them  subject  to  deportation. 

Many  of  the  Chinese,  who  take  the 
first  step  towards  the  United  States  by 
entering  a  West  Mexican  port,  walk 
across  the  border  at  unguarded  spots 
in  Arizona,  Texas,  and  occasionally  in 
California.  The  majority  patronize 
the  boatmen  smugglers  of  the  Pacific 
at  the  risk  of  being  marooned  on  the 
Coronado  Islands,  swept  from  the 
decks  of  the  little  power  launches  used 
to  transport  them,  or  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing subjected  to  extreme  privations. 
The  promised  wage  of  a  dollar  or  a 
dollar  and  one-half  a  day  is  the  will- 
'o-the-wisp  that  lures  them.  Each 
Chinese  so  smuggled  consents  to  work 
out  his  transportation  charges  through 
a  course  of  veritable  peonage. 

The  number  of  Chinese  landing  at 
West  Mexican  ports  monthly  will  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Bureau  at  Washington  and  in  the 
United  States  Consular  reports.  The 
fact  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
aliens  ultimately  establish  residence 
here  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  re- 
ports sent  to  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner-General of  Immigration  at 
Washington  by  Captain  Frank  A. 
Ainsworth,  of  the  Immigration  Ser- 
vice. Ainsworth  was  selected  by  the 
government  to  direct  the  war  on  the 
smugglers  of  the  Pacific,  and  he  has 
studied  the  conditions  of  the  traffic 
with  the  thoroughness  characteristic  of 
Federal  officials. 

In  1910,  Inspector  Stewart,  of  the 
Service,  made  a  study  of  the  smug- 
gling of  Chinese  into  California,  and 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
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patrol  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
more  information.  The  power  boat 
Orient  was  chartered,  and  Ainsworth 
was  told  to  use  it.  Although  not 
speedy,  the  Orient  was  expected  to 
answer  the  purpose.  The  day  that 
Ainsworth  stepped  on  board  the  Ori- 
ent and  made  his  first  secret  cruise  for 
the  purpose  of  spying  upon  the  traf- 
fickers in  Chinese,  the  government  in- 
stituted its  war  on  the  smugglers.  In 
less  than  two  years,  Ainsworth  and 
his  associates  have  seized  eight  ves- 
sels operated  by  smugglers,  arrested 
twenty  leaders  of  various  rings,  and 
apprehended  innumerable  Chinese 
brought  here  surreptitiously.  Ro- 
mance, pathos,  tragedy  and  humor  are 
closely  interwoven  in  the  activities  of 
the  smugglers.  The  result  of  the  cru- 
sade has  been  manifested  by  a  stead- 
ily diminishing  number  of  incoming 
aliens.  An  illustration  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  efforts  is  found  in  the 
increase  in  fee  for  smuggling  a  single 
Chinese  from  Ensenada  to  California. 
Two  years  ago  the  fee  was  $250;  to- 
day it  is  $650. 

These  figures  suggest  the  enormous 
profit,  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $20,000 
for  a  single  trip  in  a  launch  from  En- 
senada to  any  point  adjacent  to  San 
Francisco. 

Take  the  trip  of  the  launch,  Earl  K., 
for  instance.  It  was  owned  by  Cap- 
tains Adolph  Adolphsen  and  Billy 
Sundgren,  well  known  figures  on  the 
California  water  front,  now  serving 
prison  terms.  The  Earl  K,  cost  them 
$1,100.  Fitted  out  for  the  voyage 
from  Ensenada  to  the  shores  of  Half- 
Moon  Bay,  it  represented  a  total  valu- 
ation of  $1,300.  It  brought  to  Half- 
Moon  Bay  thirty-eight  yellow  aliens, 
who  paid  $450  each,  or  collectively 
$17,100,  to  be  landed  here.  The  own- 
ers abandoned  the  vessel  when  it  was 
beached.  Their  loss  was  $1,300;  their 
profit  $16,900  for  work  which  con- 
sumed less  than  a  fortnight's  time. 

This  traffic  in  Chinese  is  carried  on 
by  numerous  little  cliques  of  two  and 
three  men  each.  In  moments  of  neces- 
sity, the  members  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  landing  of 


an  unusually  large  contraband  cargo. 
Usually  one  member  of  the  band  is  a 
launch  owner,  the  second  an  engineer, 
the  third  a  collector,  white  men  as  a 
rule,  and  all  are  men  of  the  sea,  but 
not  infrequently  a  fourth  or  fifth  mem- 
ber is  a  Chinese  agent,  who  aids  in 
obtaining  the  assignment  and  contract, 
and  aids  also  in  arranging  a  reasonably 
safe  retreat  for  the  smuggled  Chinese 
when  the  latter  are  put  ashore  at  some 
bleak  spot  on  the  coast. 

There  is  pathos — even  tragedy — in 
the  handling  of  these  weak,  ignorant 
and  emaciated  aliens.  Twenty,  thirty 
or  forty  are  "crowded  together  in  ves- 
sels ordinarily  adequate  only  for  a 
party  of  four  or  five.  Their  journey  is 
beset  with  peril.  The  launch  travels 
the  open  sea  on  a  steamer  course.  Fre- 
quently the  journey  north  is  made  only 
when  the  weather  is  rough,  the  traf- 
fickers believing  there  is  less  danger 
of  apprehension  at  such  times.  In 
the  event  of  a  gale,  or  exceptionally 
heavy  sea,  the  coolies  who  cannot  be 
crammed  below  deck  are  lashed  to  the 
deck  to  prevent  them  from  being 
washed  overboard.  Occasionally  one 
or  two  disappear  in  a  tearing  gale,  but 
seldom  is  there  an  effort  made  at  res- 
cue. Scores  have  been  marooned  and 
left  to  die  on  rarely  visited  islands. 
Others,  in  times  of  pursuit,  have  been 
cast  adrift  in  small  boats.  Sometimes 
these  boats,  bottom  up,  are  washed 
ashore.  Those,  however,  who  succeed 
in  remaining  aboard  the  launches  are 
scantily  fed,  brutally  treated,  and  get 
little  or  no  fresh  air,  being  kept  be- 
low to  avoid  being  sighted  by  passing 
steamers.  The  trip  is  made  under  the 
toulest  conditions.  Even  their  land- 
ing is  fraught  with  peril.  Hungry, 
cold,  unable  to  make  their  wants 
known,  they  undergo  the  extremest 
privations  before  they  are  finally  de- 
livered to  their  yellow  brethren,  who 
have  negotiated  for  their  purchase. 

When  the  power  boat  Orient  had 
been  under  government  charter  for  the 
second  week,  Ainsworth  discovered  a 
clue  to  one  band  of  smugglers. 
Through  those  mysterious  underground 
channels  through  which  so  many  of 
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/.  Captain  F.  H.  Ainsworth  of  the  Immigration  service. 

2.  Gasolene  launch  "Comrade"  used  by  the  smugglers. 

3.  Types  of  the  coolies  smuggled  into  this  country. 
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/.  Adolph  Adolphsen  in  jail. 
2.  Wm.  Sundgren. 


the  government's  "quiet  tips"  travel, 
he  learned  that  the  activities  of  Ed- 
ward Hall,  a  marine  captain,  were  not 
above  suspicion.  Hall  was  under  con- 
stant espionage.  One  afternoon  his 
launch  carried  him  out  of  San  Diego, 
bound  southward.  Ainsworth  pursued 
him.  Hall's  craft  proved  too  speedy 
for  the  Orient,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
sight.  But  Ainsworth  continued  pur- 
suit, hoping  to  catch  him  along  the 
Mexican  shore.  Hall's  launch  was 
named  the  Ethel  H.,  after  his  wife,  of 
whom  more  later. 

Scouting  along  the  waters  near 
Morro  Point,  Ainsworth  sighted  a 
band  of  Chinese  along  shore  whose  ac- 
tions aroused  his  suspicions.  Morro 
Point  is  eight  miles,  or  thereabouts, 
from  Ensenada,  just  across  the  Mexi- 
can line.  The  Orient  drew  closer  to 
the  beach.  As  the  Chinese  noticed  it, 
they  ran  to  the  water's  edge,  signaling 
with  hats  and  shirts.  Ainsworth  ap- 
proached. He  had  no  authority  to 
make  an  arrest  because  he  was  on 
Mexican  territory,  but  he  saw  enough 
to  convince  him  that  something  was 
wrong.  He  overtook  Hall  several 
days  later.  Hall  appeared  the  per- 
sonification of  innocence.  He  con- 
fided to  Ainsworth  that  the  suspicions 
were  wholly  unwarranted,  and  that  he 
was  seeking  to  rent  his  boat  to  the  im- 
migration men  in  Southern  California. 

"All  I've  got  to  say  is,  be  careful, 
Hall,"  replied  Ainsworth.  This  was 
in  March,  1911.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  a  policeman  at  'Monterey, 
walking  along  the  beach  at  night,  was 
attracted  by  the  peculiar  movements 
of  a  launch  near  shore.  He  called  a 
brother  officer,  and  they  watched  and 
waited  in  the  darkness.  They  did 
know  that  Charlie  Connell,  a  Los  An- 
geles immigration  inspector,  had  fol- 
lowed the  launch  on  a  motorcycle  on 
its  trip  from  San  Diego  to  Central 
California.  Connell  had  been  left  be- 
hind by  the  speedy  craft,  however, 
and  before  he  arrived  the  policemen's 
suspicions  were  further  aroused.  They 
saw  a  boatload  of  Chinese  put  out  for 
shore,  and  intercepted  the  party  as  it 
landed.  While  they  were  questioning 
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"The  Alert,"  unexpectedly  discovered  in  Drake's  Bay,  after  landing  a 
cargo  of  smuggled  Chinese  coolies.  The  name  Neptune  had  been  painted 
out  and  Alert  substituted.  Oosterhuis  was  discovered  on  board  and  arrested. 
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Where  some  of  the  smuggled  coolies 
are  secreted  in  Chinatown. 

the  landing  party,  Wuong  On  Tia,  a 
Salinas  merchant,  attempted  to  bribe 
them  into  allowing  the  voyagers  to 
land.  His  efforts  failed.  The  launch 
was  the  Comrade,  owned  by  James 
Wright.  In  connection  with  the  cap- 
ture of  the  vessel  and  twenty-two  of 
the  thirty-three  Chinese  aboard — ten 
escaped  in  a  boat  before  the  police- 
men were  attracted  to  the  scene — 
Wright  was  arrested  while  hiding  on 
the  launch.  Besides  him,  the  immigra- 
gration  men,  hot  in  pursuit,  took  into 
custody  R.  W.  Tracy,  of  San  Diego, 
a  mariner;  Antonio  Felix,  scion  of  a 
prominent  Mexican  family,  and  one- 
time Governor  of  Lower  California; 
and  Mrs.  Ethel  Hal!,  a  comely  young 
matron  of  Los  Angeles  and  wife  of 
Ed.^  Hall.  Felix,  Mrs.  Hall  and 
Wright  were  the  actual  ringleaders. 

To  Mrs.  Hall  credit  was  given  for 
being  the  actual  brains  of  the  smug- 


gling venture.  She  and  her  husband 
quarreled  and  separated.  The  quarrel 
arose  over  Felix's  attentions  to  her. 
After  leaving  Hall,  the  woman  joined 
Felix,  and  with  his  aid  arranged 
numerous  smuggling  ventures. 

It  was  her  custom  1o  don  male  attire, 
round  up  the  Chinese  who  had  the 
necessary  financial  backing  to  make 
the  journey  from  Mexico  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  herd  them  together  at  Morro 
Point.  Here  she  remained  in  active 
charge  of  the  aliens  until  the  Com- 
rade appeared.  Seeing  them  safely 
delivered  to  Wright,  she  would  then 
rejoin  Felix,  and  the  two  would  repair 
to  San  Francisco  to  collect  the  money. 
It  developed  later  that  Mrs.  Hall  was 
in  active  charge  of  the  Chinese  which 
Ainsworth  had  sighted  from  the  Ori- 
ent, but  suspecting  something  was 
wrong  when  she  failed  to  receive  the 
pre-arranged  signal  from  the  Ethel  H., 
and  her  husband,  she  fled  from  the 
scene  on  horseback.  Mrs.  Hall  lin- 
gered nearly  a  year  in  the  Los  Ar- 
geles  county  jail  awaiting  trial.  Sev- 
eral indictments  were  returned  against 
her,  one  of  twenty-two  counts.  Her 
health  failed  under  stress  of  jail  life, 
and  after  failing  in  a  second  venture, 
directed  from  her  prison  cell,  she 
pleaded  guilty  to  one  count  and  es- 
caped with  a  light  fine  on  the  showing 
that  she  had  contracted  tuberculosis 
and  had  but  a  short  time  to  live. 

The  capture  of  the  Comrade  and 
the  arrest  of  its  crew  created  wide 
publicity,  and  the  smugglers  went  into 
hiding.  Late  in  March,  however,  the 
launch  Morning  Star,  35  feet  long,  five 
feet  in  depth,  sped  through  the  Golden 
Gate  one  evening  about  dusk.  She  was 
sighted  by  the  revenue  cutter  Hart- 
ley, and  failing  to  respond  to  the  sig- 
nals of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  look- 
out, the  Hartley  pursued  her.  The 
Morning  Star  disappeared  in  Oakland 
Creek,  but  the  Hartley  clung  to  her 
wake,  reaching  her  just  as  the  last  of 
the  Morning  Star's  cargo  of  Chinese 
scrambled  over  the  broken  timbers  of 
a  deserted  dock.  An  express  wagon 
was  at  hand  to  convey  the  aliens  to 
safety  but  the  Federal  officials  stopped 
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the  team.  One  man  escaped,  Nick 
Forres,  one  of  the  launch  crew.  The 
others,  Harry  Lynch  of  Los  Angeles, 
Joseph  Driscala,  an  engineer,  and  the 
Captain,  one  Careese,  together  with 
Richard  McCarron,  were  captured. 
Lynch  had  long  been  under  surveil- 
lance. The  same  is  true  of  McCarron, 
an  old  time  water  front  politician  of 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  famed 
chiefly  as  an  associate  of  the  notorious 
"Shanghai  Smith."  It  developed  that 
Careese  and  Driscala  were  only  the 
tools  of  McCarron  and  Lynch,  and  had 
been  led  into  the  enterprise  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  immigration  men  had 
been  "fixed"  and  in  the  event  of  cap- 
ture were  willing  to  declare  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Morning  Star  legitimate. 

The  fate  of  the  Morning  Star's  crew 
put  another  crimp  in  the  fancied  se- 
curity of  the  smugglers,  and  the  price 
of  smuggling  Chinese  advanced  from 
$200  to  $300.  In  May  there  were  con- 
stant whisperings  along  the  San  Fran- 
cisco water  front  of  a  resumption  of 
activities.  Campers  near  Monterey 
and  Half-Moon  Bays  discussed  the 
mysterious  lights  off  shore  at  night. 
They  wondered  at  the  frequent  inter- 
change of  signals  between  land  and 
sea.  They  were  curious  as  to  the 
character  of  expeditions  which  ap- 
parently began  at  midnight  with  the 
landing  of  numerous  boatloads  of 
silent  men  who  quickly,  quietly,  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness.  The  Fed- 
eral authorities  could  find  no  leading 
information  on  which  to  work. 

On  the  night  of  June  12th,  Ainsworth 
sat  in  his  office  at  Angel  Island,  en- 
deavoring to  devise  a  definite  plan  of 
action.  The  telephone  bell  jingled. 
"This  is  Half-Moon  Bay,"  said  a  voice. 
"Never  mind  who  I  am,  but  there's 
something  here  that'll  interest  you." 

The  anonymous  informant  slammed 
down  the  receiver.  Ainsworth  quickly 
got  into  communication  with  W.  H. 
Chadney,  one  of  his  lieutenants.  The 
two  reached  Half-Moon  Bay  in  record 
time.  There  they  found  the  launch 
America  abandoned  on  the  shore.  The 
smugglers  had  landed  their  contraband 
and,  probably  getting  wind  of  the  com- 


Another  section  where  smuggled 
Chinese  are  hidden. 

ing  of  the  government  men,  abandoned 
the  vessel  rather  than  chance  arrest. 

Chadney  knew,  however,  that  the 
men  he  sought  had  only  a  brief  start 
on  him.  He  rented  an  automobile, 
and  began  a  vigorous  search  which 
lasted  until  9  o'clock  the  following 
morning.  Then  he  counted  his  pris- 
oners, and  found  he  had  arrested 
twenty-seven  Chinese.  About  ten 
more  escaped.  The  prisoners  were 
found  hiding  in  outhouses,  or  con- 
cealed on  vegetable  ranches.  From 
them  he  obtained  the  information  he 
sought.  It  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
Wong  Wing,  and  two  days  later  J.  W. 
"Gibb"  McGarvin  and  his  brother, 
Gus,  launch  owners  and  fishermen  of 
Oceanside,  California.  They  had  fled 
home  upon  learning  of  the  capture 
of  the  Chinese,  and  had  quarreled  on 
the  journey.  "Gibb"  McGarvin  then 
confessed  everything  to  Inspector  Con- 
nell  of  Los  Angeles,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  number  of 


A  street  in  Shanghai,  where  several  members  of  the  ring  operating  in  China 
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trips  that  had  been  made  in  safety,  but 
they  had  been  numerous. 

A  few  days  before  the  arrest  of  the 
^WcGarvins  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
America,  Adolphsen  and  Sundgren  be- 
came active.  The  launch  Earl  K.  had 
successfully  landed  and  disposed  of  a 
shipment  of  Chinese  at  Half-Moon 
Bay.  Information  came  to  Ainsworth 
that  a  number  of  Chinese  were  brought 
to  shore  there,  and  that  the  boat  that 
carried  them  had  been  abandoned.  In- 
vestigation proved  her  to  be  the  Earl 
K.  She  was  seized  by  the  immigration 
officers,  and  a  search  commenced  for 
the  people  operating  her,  which  re- 
sulted in  connecting  Adolphsen  and 
Sundgren  with  the  expedition.  The 
Federal  men  scoured  the  surrounding 
territory  for  the  Chinese,  but  picked 
up  only  two.  Several  days  later 
Adolphsen  discovered,  in  Los  Angeles, 
through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers, that  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
had  been  issued.  He  hesitated  about 
leaving  the  State,  and  finally  resolved 
to  give  himself  up.  He  was  confident 
the  government  had  no  evidence 


against  him  that  would  convict.  He 
dickered  with  his  San  Francisco  law- 
yer, arranged  for  bail,  and  then  hesi- 
tated again.  Several  deputy  marshals 
were  hot  on  his  trail,  however,  and 
the  trains  and  boats  were  being 
watched.  He  knew  then  escape  was 
impossible,  and  surrendered.  Sundgren 
was  then  sought.  He  had  an  affinity, 
and  the  marshals  traced  her  to  Los 
Angeles  and  then  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  they  were  unable  to  find 
anything  concerning  Sundgren,  save 
that  he  and  his  affinity  had  registered 
at  a  Los  Angeles  hotel.  They  watched 
the  woman,  however,  and  finally  dis- 
covered her  in  the  act  of  recovering 
from  a  baggage  office  a  hand-grip  and 
suitcase  containing  Sundgren's  clothes. 
They  knew  Sundgren  must  be  in  San 
Francisco,  then,  and  questioned  the 
woman  closely,  United  States  District 
Attorney  John  L.  McNab  putting  her 
through  a  gruelling  cross-examination. 
Finally  she  broke  down.  Several 
hours  later  Sundgren  was  arrested. 
The  next  day,  Wong  Ott,  a  Chinese 
merchant,  was  arrested  as  an  accom- 
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plice.  All  were  convicted,  and  are 
now  serving  prison  terms.  It  was  in 
connection  with  trie  Adolphsen-Sund- 
gren  case  that  the  immigration  men 
heard  for  the  first  time  certain  whis- 
perings concerning  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain John  Oosterhuis.  He  lived  in  San 
Pedro,  and  was  known  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  launch  owner.  He 
owned  the  launch  May,  the  launch 
Neptune,  the  schooner  Alison,  three 
vessels  whose  activities  had  long  been 
considered  more  or  less  mysterious. 
Oosterhuis  had  also  owned  the 
schooner  Kate,  which  came  into  the 
limelight  at  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
Namara  case.  The  Kate  was  suspected 
of  having  transported  dynamite  from 
San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
when  she  suddenly  cleared  San  Diego 
for  an  unknown  port  in  the  South,  the 
government  men's  suspicions  were  fur- 
ther aroused.  It  developed  later  that 
the  Kate  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
MacNamaras.  But  Waldo  Evans,  the 
absconding  cashier  of  the  Night  and 
Day  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  chartered 
her  to  take  him  to  Mexico.  He  had 
plenty  of  the  bank's  money,  and 
planned  on  a  sea  voyage  till  the  ex- 
citement concerning  his  defalcation 
should  subside.  Adolphsen  was  the 
mate  of  the  Kate,  then,  and  took 
charge  of  the  vessel  for  Oosterhuis,  its 
captain.  The  government  men  wired 
South,  however,  and  when  the  Kate 
finally  appeared  in  a  Mexican  port, 
Evans  lost  no  time  in  getting  ashore. 
He  was  immediately  arrested. 

"I'm  not  Evans,"  he  said,  "I'm  At- 
kin,  the  mate.  But  Evans  is  aboard." 
Of  course  the  Mexican  police  believed 
his  story.  He  was  so  very  frank  and 
honest,  they  thought.  So  they  went 
aboard  and  arrested  Atkin,  who  had  a 
hard  time  proving  his  identity.  Evans 
was  captuied  later,  but  died  in  an 
Acapulco  prison  before  he  could  be 
returned. 

•The  Evans  expedition  is  related  only 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment men  gradually  began  to  point 
the  finger  of  suspicion  at  Oosterhuis. 
They  remembered  that  he  and  Adolph- 
sen had  been  associated  in  numerous 


ventures  of  a  mysterious  nature  that 
paid  well.  And  they  reasoned  that 
a  close  watch  of  Oosterhuis'  move- 
ments might  be  fruitful. 

Not  long  after  the  confiscation  of  the 
Earl  K.,  the  launch  May  appeared  on 
the  scene  of  the  anti-smuggling  activi- 
ties. She  made  several  trips  into  San 
Francisco  under  cover  of  darkness. 
Only  when  outward  bound  was  she 
sighted,  and  close  questioning  of  the 
crew  to  discover  what  escapade  the 
excuse  of  a  fishing  expedition  was  cov- 
ering brought  no  results.  Ainsworth 
wired  South,  and  the  immigration  men 
there  took  the  trail.  They  discovered 
that  a  man  closely  resembling  Ooster- 
huis made  frequent  trips  on  the  launch 
Neptune  from  Ensenada  to  San  Diego, 
always  meeting  the  May  at  San  Diego. 
The  Neptune  was  not  as  strong  as  the 
May,  so  the  Chinese  were  trans- 
shipped at  San  Diego,  the  May  carry- 
ing them  to  San  Francisco  while  the 
Neptune  returned  to  Ensenada  for  an- 
other load.  On  numerous  occasions 
the  May  was  chased  out  of  the  Golden 
Gate  by  the  government  men,  but 
never  were  they  able  to  discover  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  arrests.  At 
last,  however,  the  launch  was  captured 
at  San  Diego  by  Inspector  Weddle, 
and  her  commander,  Paul  Wiemer,  and 
his  engineer  arrested.  Oosterhuis 
made  his  escape  to  Mexico  on  the 
Neptune. 

The  launch  Starlight  next  came  into 
the  limelight.  It  was  a  small  craft, 
like  the  Neptune,  and  its  operators, 
Billy  Jerrow  and  Harry  Lloyd,  used 
Catalina  as  a  place  of  trans-shipment 
to  another  launch  of  unknown  identity. 
The  Starlight  finally  abandoned  the 
trans-shipment  plan  and  undertook  the 
entire  voyage.  Inspector  Cohklin  and 
his  men  chased  her  into  Oakland  Bay 
one  afternoon,  where  they  confiscated 
the  launch  and  placed  Jerrow  and 
Lloyd  under  arrest.  Twenty-two  Chi- 
nese were  found  on  the  Starlight.  They 
had  agreed  to  pay  $500  apiece  when 
landed. 

The  pursuers  were  confident  that  the 
men  taken  in  the  May  and  Starlight 
raids  were  but  figureheads,  that  Oos- 
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terhuis  was  the  brains  and  capital  of 
the  undertaking.  In  October,  the  Sam- 
son No.  2  stole  through  Golden  Gate, 
landed  a  cargo  of  Chinese  at  Oak- 
land Creek  and  sped  out  for  the  open 
sea  again.  She  refused  to  answer  the 
signals  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
lookout,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Golden 
Gate,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Henry  Uhlke,  was  sent  in  pursuit.  The 
almost  endless  amount  of  red  tape  con- 
comitant with  government  affairs 
again  asserted  itself,  and  the  Golden 
Gate  was  delayed  in  starting.  When 
she  finally  did  reach  the  open  sea,  the 
Samson  No.  2  had  disappeared.  Uhlke 
was  instructed,  however,  to  keep  up 
the  pursuit.  Cruising  about  Drake's 
Bay,  the  following  day,  the  Golden 
Gate  encountered  the  launch  Alert. 
The  most  conspicuous  thing  about  the 
Alert  was  that  the  name  had  been 
freshly  painted,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
conceal  traces  of  the  name,  Neptune. 
The  Neptune  was  known  as  an  Ooster- 
huis  boat.  Uhlke  ordered  an  investi- 
gation. Aboard  the  Alert  he  found  the 
engineer,  Andrew  Basil — and  Ooster- 
huis.  The  tales  accounting  for  the 
launch's  activities  were  so  conflicting, 
as  recited  by  Oosterhuis  and  Basil, 
that  Uhlke,  acting  under  wireless  ad- 
vices from  Ainsworth,  arrested  the  two 
men  and  temporarily  confiscated  the 
launch.  The  next  day  Basil  confessed. 
He  said  that  Oosterhuis  engaged  him 
to  act  as  engineer  on  the  launch;  that 
they  had  landed  a  cargo  of  twenty- 
two  Chinese  on  the  San  Mateo  shores 
the  night  before,  and  that  they  were 
cruising  about  Drake's  Bay  only  to 
kill  time  until  an  appointed  hour, 
when  they  were  to  be  in  San  Francisco 
to  collect  for  the  Chinese.  Basil's 
story  indicated  the  daring  of  Ooster- 
huis. The  latter,  it  developed,  knew 
a  gale  was  approaching,  and  ordered 
the  Neptune-Alert  to  make  the  trip 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  storm. 
The  Alert  made  the  open  sea  trip  from 
Ensenada  in  weather  that  forced  the 
liner  President  to  slow  down  and  hug 
the  shore.  The  Chinese  were  landed 
while  the  elements  raged. 

Shortly  before  the  arrest  of  Ooster- 


huis, a  new  episode  in  connection  with 
the  Comrade's  crew  came  to  light. 
Mrs.  Hall  and  Felix  grew  restless  in 
the  Los  Angeles  jail  where  they 
awaited  trial.  They  wanted  money. 
They  contrived  upon  the  expedient  of 
conducting  another  smuggling  expedi- 
tion from  their  cells.  To  do  so,  they 
needed  the  aid  of  some  prisoner.  Felix 
thought  he  knew  just  the  man  they 
wanted,  Jack  Thorndyke,  jailed  for  as- 
sault. He  conferred  with  Thorndyke, 
who  was  shortly  to  be  released,  and 
the  latter  fell  in  with  the  plan  imme- 
diately. When  he  left  the  prison  he 
bore  letters  from  Mrs.  Hall  to  Wong 
Mong  Huey,  a  Chinese  merchant  of 
wealth  in  Ensenada;  letters  to  the  Moo 
Doo  Tong  Company  in  San  Francisco ; 
and  letters  to  several  personal  friends 
of  Huey  in  Ensenada.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Thorndyke  enlisted  the  aid  of 
Thomas  Griffin.  Both  were  mariners, 
who  would  stop  at  nothing  from  shang- 
haiing to  murder  to  obtain  money. 
They  held  various  consultations  with 
Huey  in  Ensenada,  and  with  Louis 
Fat,  Ah  Yet  and  Chinn  Mann  in  San 
Francisco.  They  were  given  contracts 
to  land  Chinese  at  San  Francisco,  and 
the  necessary  financial  backing  to  start 
them  off  in  the  smuggling  business. 
They  met  in  a  hotel  in  Clay  street  at 
10  o'clock  one  night,  and  in  a  little 
room  on  the  third  floor  the  final  details 
were  discussed.  Louis  Fat,  Ah  Yet, 
and  Chinn  Mann  turned  over  the 
money — a  thousand  dollars  or  so.  And 
the  next  minute  United  States  District 
Attorney  McNab,  Immigration  Inspec- 
tor Connell,  and  several  deputy 
United  States  marshals  broke  through 
the  door  and  arrested  the  five.  The 
following  morning  Griffin  and  Thorn- 
dyke,  released  from  jail,  drew  the  first 
free  breath  in  months. 

The  two  men  were  immigration  in- 
spectors. Thorndyke  had  formerly 
been  a  Canadian  mounted  policeman. 
Later  he  was  constable  at  Catalina, 
and  was  arrested  for  assault  there.  He 
accepted  the  confidence  of  Felix  and 
Mrs.  Hall  merely  to  discover  the  in- 
side operations  of  the  smuggling  ring, 
and  when  he  saw  the  adventure  before 
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him  was  an  extremely  important,  as 
well  as  hazardous  one,  he  took  Griffin 
in  as  his  partner,  he  himself  having 
first  been  appointed  an  inspector  in 
the  immigration  service. 

Wong  Mong  Huey,  it  developed, 
was  the  actual  director  of  many  of  the 
smuggling  enterprises  then  flourishing 
in  Ensenada,  but  the  authorities  were 
unable  to  arrest  him.  He  was  too  fleet, 
and,  besides,  nestled  under  the  pro- 
tecting wing  of  a  foreign  government. 
Louis  Fat,  Ah  Yet  and  Chinn  Mann  • 
financed  the  San  Francisco  end  of  the 
same  expedition,  acting  as  Huey's 
chief  agents  in  the  United  States. 

Thorndyke,  in  relating  his  experi- 
ences and  in  testifying  against  the 
Chinese,  accused  Senor  Don  Luis  Fer- 
nandez, commandante  of  the  port  of 
Ensenada,  of  working  in  the  interests 
of  the  smugglers.  He  testified  that  he, 
Huey,  was  introduced  to  Fernandez, 
and  that  within  a  few  minutes  of  their 
meeting,  the  commandante  made  a 
proposition  to  him  whereby  he  agreed 
to  let  Thorndyke  depart  from  the  port 
at  any  time  without  clearance  papers. 
There  was  one  condition  hinged  to  thi? 
privilege,  and  that  was  that  Thorn- 
dyke  should  remember  him  occasion- 
ally with  a  little  easy  money.  Ah  Yet, 
at  the  Moo  Doo  Tong  Company's 
quarters  in  San  Francisco,  Thorndyke 
further  testified,  introduced  him  to  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  smug- 
gler's life  in  San  Francisco. 

Another  phase  of  the  smuggling  in- 
dustry is  claimed  to  be  the  smuggling 
of  Chinese  girls  into  San  Francisco  on 
the  big  Oriental  and  other  trans- 
Pacific  liners.  The  girls  are  disguised 
as  sailormen,  and  perform  light  tasks 
about  ship,  the  Chinese  sailors  seeing 
that  the  work  allotted  to  them  is  not 
too  strenuous.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
a  fifteen  year  old  child  was  sold  in 
Hong  Kong  to  a  Chinese  merchant  of 
San  Francisco.  She  was  placed  in  the 
caie  of  several  Chinese  sailors  on  a 
trans- Pacific  liner,  posing  as  a  man. 
Privation,  torture,  assault,  was  the  lot 
to  which  she  fell.  She  was  landed 
surreptitiously  at  San  Francisco  and 
delivered  to  her  purchaser.  Ten  days 


afterwards  the  immigration  men  found 
her  cooped  up  in  a  single  room,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  the  panel  of  a 
wall  which  slid  back  upon  the  pressing 
of  an  apparently  harmless  looking 
tack.  She  had  undergone  unspeakable 
cruelties,  and  might  have  died  a  mis- 
erable death  but  for  her  accidental 
discovery.  She  is  now  back  in  China 
among  people  who  are  trying  to  help 
her  forget. 

There  is  little  question  but  that  the 
slave  girl  ring  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time,  and  made  big  profits. 
The  plan  most  frequently  resorted  to 
has  been  to  approach  some  American- 
born  young  Chinese  man  and  engage 
him  to  go  to  China  and  marry  one  of 
the  girls  the  members  of  the  ring  in 
Hong-Kong  have  ready  for  him.  He 
does  this,  and  is  paid  $1,000,  besides 
all  his  expenses  on  the  journey.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States  and 
the  successful  landing  of  his  wife  as 
the  wife  of  a  citizen,  he  turns  her  over 
to  his  employer  and  she  is  sold,  fre- 
quently bringing  as  much  as  $3,500. 

The  smuggling  of  Chinese  is  bound 
to  be  effectually  checked,  *  if  not 
stopped  altogether,  if  the  present  cam- 
paign against  it  is  continued.  The 
government  authorities  directing  the 
active  work  of  suppressing  it,  how- 
ever, are  handicapped.  They  lack  the 
facilities  with  which  to  operate.  They 
need  patrol  boats,  vessels  that  can  be 
utilized  at  a  moment's  notice.  Two 
fast  boats  of  the  torpedo  type,  ves- 
sels with  a  speed  of  twenty  knots  an 
hour,  and  about  whose  use  there  would ' 
be  no  necessity  of  "red  tape,"  are  es- 
pecially in  demand.  With  such  craft, 
the  patrol  of  the  entire  coast  could 
be  maintained,  and  smuggling  would 
be  carried  on  at  a  great  hazard.  A  re- 
quest for  such  equipment  has  already 
been  made,  and  will  doubtless  be 
granted. 

Smuggling  is  dangerous.  The  vio- 
lation of  the  quarantine  laws  alone 
imperils  the  nation.  It  is  inhuman. 
The  profits  are  a  constant  and  attrac- 
tive lure  to  the  idle  seaman  who  either 
owns  a  launch  or  has  a  friend  who 
does. 


Our  Fines t   ;}aok  Mule  Train 

Uncle  Sam  has  just  established  the  most  efficient  pack  mule  train  in  the 
world  at  West  Point  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  cadets  the  value  of  such 
methods  of  transportation  in  rough  mountain  regions. 

By  Lillian  £.  ./eh 


THE  FIRST  modern  pack  mule 
train  ever  to  be  seen  in  the 
East  has  been  recently  sta- 
tioned at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  at  West  Point, 
New  York.  This  up-to-date  pack  train 
is  just  now  affording  surprising  and 
interesting  information  as  to  the  value 
and  use  of  the  pack  system  as  a  quick 
and  almost  indispensable  method  of 
transportation  over  mountains  and 
pathless  countries  where  wagons  can- 
not travel.  Every  Friday  afternoon 
you  can  see  them,  sixty-four  of  the 
finest,  wisest  and  most  irreproachable 
army  mules  that  the  State  of  Missouri 
has  ever  produced,  winding  in  a  long 
line  over  the  mountains  under  the  es- 
cort of  the  cadet  artillery  or  the  cav- 
alry or  the  infantry,  and  the  whole 


thing  adds  a  note  of  picturesqueness 
that  even  the  beautiful  West  Point  has 
hitherto  lacked.  In  detail,  the  train 
consists  of  fifty  pack  mules,  fourteen 
for  riding,  one  chief  packmaster,  ten 
packers,  one  blacksmith,  one  carga- 
dore,  one  cook,  one  bell  horse  and  fifty 
aparejos,  or  Spanish  pack  saddles.  It 
can  keep  up  with  cavalry  on  march, 
and  carries  food,  ammunition,  medical 
supplies,  tents,  forage,  axes,  lanterns, 
buckets,  cooking  utensils  and  all  the 
necessary  apparatus  belonging  to  a 
command  that  intends  to  move  rapidly 
through -the  country.  In  Indian  cam- 
paigns, the  pack  train  has  made  fifty 
miles  a  day  over  country  without 
roads.  The  mules  travel  loose  after 
"the  bell,"  and  can  go  wherever  foot 
troops  can  travel.  Heretofore  when 
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the  graduated  young  officers  of  West 
Point  have  gone  to  their  various  posts 
they  have  been  wholly  ignorant  about 
the  details  pertaining  to  the  loading 
and  management  of  the  pack  train. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  when 
their  commands  were  ordered  to  march 
or  when  they  were  campaigning 
against  Indians  and  in  the  Spanish 
War,  the  officers  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  cowboy  packers  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  provision  train. 
For  even  in  these  days  of  "modern  im- 
provements" an  army  on  the  march,  es- 
pecially in  unimproved  or  mountainous 
country,  has  tc  leave  the  transportation 
of  all  its  food  and  baggage  to  the 
faithful  brigade  of  nimble  mules  which 
files  after  it.  To  add  the  finishing 
touch  of  practical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  the  training  of  the  West 
Point  cadet  for  his  army  life,  this 
train  of  pack  mules,  especially  trained 
for  the  service,  the  first  ever  to  come 
to  this  section  of  the  country,  has  been 
stationed  at  the  academy.  With  the 
animals  are  ten  expert  cowboy  pack- 
ers, under  the  command  of  a  master. 
This  particular  group  of  animals,  it 
seems,  saw  actual  service  in  Cuba  dur- 
ing the  second  intervention,  and  al- 


though they  are  now  at  West  Point  for 
purposes  of  practice,  they  are  kept  in 
a  state  of  the  highest  efficiency  in  or- 
der to  be  ready  for  use  in  Alaska,  on 
the  plains  or  wherever  else  they  may 
suddenly  be  required.  Down  near  the 
Highland  Falls  end  of  the  West  Point 
grounds,  the  new  artillery  stables 
stand,  and  it  is  there  that  the  pack 
train  has  its  quarters.  Down  there  in 
the  corral  one  finds  transplanted  a  sec- 
tion of  Western  life  in  all  of  its  pic- 
turesque aspects.  The  packers  wear 
their  cowboy  clothes  and  did  not  dis- 
card their  cowboy  ways  when  they 
left  the  West.  The  train  is  composed 
of  fifty-four  burden-carrying  mules, 
and  ten  trained  for  saddle  use,  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  pack  train  or- 
ganization of  a  packmaster,  one  car- 
gadore,  one  blacksmith,  a  cook,  ten 
packers  and  a  bell  horse.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  in  the  whole 
"outfit"  is  Dick,  the  bell  horse.  Har- 
nessed only  with  a  halter,  to  which  is 
attached  a  sonorous  bell,  Dick  walks 
at  the  head  of  the  train,  its  undisputed 
leader.  The  horse  goes  wherever  he 
is  told,  and  the  whole  file  of  trusting 
mules  follow  after,  their  long  ears 
bent  forward  to  catch  the  sound  of  the 


Cowboy  packers  ready  to  start  with  the  pack  train  on  a  march. 


Chief  Packmaster  Hollandsworth  on  Dexter,  his  prime  riding  mule. 


bell.  Nor  can  they  be  either  coaxed  or 
persuaded  to  linger  behind  or  deviate 
from  the  road.  The  writer  saw  an  in- 
stance of  this.  While  on  a  practice 
march  it  was  found  necessary  to  stop 
two  of  the  rear  mules  to  adjust  their 
loads  better.  The  main  pack  went  on, 
with  Dick  swinging  his  loud-sounding 
bell,  and  covered  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
the  interval.  When  the  two  mules 
were  made  ready  they  took  to  their 
heels,  at  the  mad  speed  of  a  racer, 
down  the  road,  heedless  of  the  280 
pounds  on  each  of  their  backs,  never 
stopping  until  they  caught  up  with 
the  main  train.  It  is  down  in  the  cor- 
ral that  the  West  Pointers  are  daily 
being  taught  by  the  plainsmen  how  to 
throw  ropes,  set  up  and  adjust  the 
aparejos,  or  pack  saddles,  how  to  put 
the  baggage  in  compact  and  permanent 
bundles  that  will  not  shake  loose,  and 


all  the  other  details  ot  adjustment  and 
knot-tying  necessary  to  the  arranging 
of  the  load,  not  to  mention  the  atten- 
tive observation  of  the  intricate  psy- 
chology and  crafty  disposition  of  the 
mysterious  mule.  For  what  good  does 
it  do  you  to  know  how  to  pack  a  mule's 
baggage  if  you  have  no  key  to  the 
mood  of  the  mule?  He  may  not  be 
disposed  to  have  the  usual  wad  of  250 
or  280  pounds  of  powder  and  bullets 
dropped  upon  his  unprepared  spine. 
Your  manner  may  not  suit  him,  or  you 
may  happen  to  come  up  to  him  at  one 
of  those  unfortunate  moments  when  he 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  long  and  pleas- 
ant sequence  of  musings.  No  man  who 
has  been  once  accepted  by  a*  mule  as 
comrade  and  friend  would  violate  any 
of  the  numerous  ethical  and  social  re- 
quirements of  his  long-eared  chum, 
but  the  novice  is  almost  as  sure  to  fail 


Starting  a  fancy  hitch  on  the  pack.    The  mule  is  blindfolded  during  the 

operation. 


in  the  necessary  points  of  etiquette 
as  the  rancher  would  be  in  his  appear- 
ance at  a  court  ball.  The  loading  drill 
of  the  pack  train  is  gone  through  with 
daily.  The  fifty-four  mules,  with  Dick 
in  the  van,  take  their  respective  places, 
forming  a  head-on  line  in  front  of  the 
long  row  of  aparejos.  Each  animal  is 
numbered,  as  well  as  his  equipment 
and  blankets.  The  animals  are  then 
taken  in  pairs  near  the  piled-up  loads 
resting  on  a  raised  platform.  Each 
mule  is  blindfolded  during  the  opera- 
tion of  "throwing  the  diamond" — that 
is,  the  lashing  of  the  load  to  the  pack 
saddle.  The  aparejo,  which  is  stuffed 
with  hay,  has  two  circular  openings, 
four  or  five  inches  in"  diameter,  and 
these  openings  prevent  the  mule's  back 
from  being  made  sore  by  the  pressure 
of  the  load.  Two  cowboys  swing  on 
the  big  bundles  of  baggage,  and  with 


mechanical  precision  some  fifty  feet  of 
rope  is  wound  rapidly,  binding  and 
securing  the  pack,  with  only  one  sim- 
ple knot  at  the  last.  Each  animal  is 
let  loose  after  loading,  and  turned  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  stables.  Here 
they  wander  around  and  wait  until  the 
whole  train  is  made  ready.  Then, 
with  Chief  Packmaster  Hollandsworth 
on  Dexter,  his  prime  riding  mule,  and 
one  of  the  mounted  cowboys  leading 
Dick,  at  the  first  tinkling  of  the  bell 
every  mule  automatically  falls  in  line, 
and  trie  pack  train  moves  off.  When 
Lord  Kitchener  recently  visited  West 
Point,  he  was  taken  to  the  corral.  In 
order  to  show  him  the  clean-cut  sys- 
tem developed  in  the  United  States 
army  for  handling  baggage,  he  gave 
the  order  to  the  chief  packer  to  load 
the  train  for  a  march.  In  just  fourteen 
minutes  after  the  order  had  been  given 
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fourteen  thousand  pounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, supplies,  etc.,  had  been  packed  on 
fifty-four  mules,  and  the  train  was 
ready  to  start.  Lord  Kitchener  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  most  rapid  and  best 
drilled  transportation  maneuvre  he 
had  ever  seen.  It  could  not,  he  said, 
be  equaled  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
And  the  skill  displayed  in  this  enor- 
mously quick  work,  as  well  as  the 
play  of  grace  and  strength  in  swinging 
upon  the  saddles  the  250-pound  loads 
and  lashing  them  intc  position  with  the 
flying  lengths  of  rope,  is  an  inspiriting 
performance  to  watch.  Five  times  a 
week  the  train  is  exercised  on  the  road, 
and  on  every  Friday  afternoon  a  cadet 
corps  goes  out  to  some  distant  point 
to  camp  overnight,  taking  the  mule 
train  with  them  to  carry  provisions, 
as  if  in  a  regular  campaign.  In  this 
way  they  learn  the  details  of  the  man- 
agement of  a  train  on  the  road.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  August  the  entire 
corps  at  the  Academy  goes  out  on  its 
practice  march,  accompanied  by  the 
pack  train,  traveling  and  camping  for 
a  week  and  getting  experience  with 
the  practical  aspects  of  campaigning 
and  of  escorting  the  baggage  and  pro- 


visions over  rough  climbs  and  moun- 
tain passes.  The  long  files  of  mounted 
and  foot  soldiers  disappearing  around 
a  bend  on  a  steep  mountain  road,  fol- 
lowed by  the  silent  mule  train  pushing 
along  after  its  guiding  bell,  is  a  novel 
scene  at  West  Point,  and  affords  a  pic- 
turesque glimpse  of  real  army  life. 
The  exercise  with  the  pack  mule  is, 
of  course,  only  one  of  the  charming 
features  of  summer  camp  life  at  the 
academy.  The  day  is  scheduled  off  in- 
to a  respectable  list  of  duties  and 
pleasures,  which  shall  give  the  future 
officer  of  the  regular  army  some  practi- 
cal experience  with  the  things  he  will 
run  up  against  when  he  is  graduated 
and  is  assigned  to  his  post.  Aside 
from  the  military  engineering  drills, 
which  include  the  artillery  and  pack 
mule  manoeuvres,  which  take  up  the 
whole  morning,  the  rest  of  the  day, 
however,  is  spent  in  a  more  peaceful 
and  enjoyable  manner.  From  one 
o'clock  until  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
is  the  period  labeled  "leisure,"  and 
it  is  employed,  of  course,  in  various 
ways,  but  largely  with  the  fascinating 
tribe  which,  arrayed  in  entrancing 
frills  and  flounces  of  cool  whiteness, 


The  pack  train  on  the  march.    Out  for  a  day  and  night's  camp,  for  instruc- 
tion of  the  West  Point  cadets. 


Cowboy  packers  of  the  pack  mule  train  at  West  Point,  who  loaded  fourteen 

thousand  pounds  of  ammunition  and  supplies  on  the  backs  of  fifty-four  mules 

in  fourteen  minutes  for  the  benefit  of  Lord  Kitchener,  who  declared  the  feat 

could  not  be  duplicated  in  any  other  army  in  the  world. 


invades  and  takes  possession  of  the 
stern  precincts  of  war  and  duty.  They 
come  from  Highland  Falls  below  and 
from  Garrisons  and  Cold  Springs 
across  the  big  river.  They  come  os- 
tensibly to  watch  "dress  parade,"  at 
five  o'clock,  but  as  they  arrive  at  two 
or  so  o'clock,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  walking  to  be  done  in  between. 
And  here  is  where  romance  and  trag- 
edy are  so  often  dismally  blended,  for 
there  are  many  new  girls  each  season 
— each  day,  for  that  matter— who,  all 
unaware  of  the  awful  consequences, 
will  insist  upon  sitting  on  some  of  the 
inviting  benches  thai  are  set  here  and 
there  in  the  shade.  Sometimes  they 
are  even  poetic  and  nature  loving  to 
the  extent  of  sacrificing  their  fresh 
whiteness  to  a  romantic  seat  on  a 
mossy  slope.  And,  indeed,  after  being 
walked  around  the  great  reaches  of  the 


academy  grounds  for  hours,  it  might 
just  happen  that  the  girls  are  tired. 
But  the  West  Point  girl  must  never 
tire,  because — the  confession  must  out 
— her  escort  cannot  sit  down,  for  when 
the  bugle  sounds,  and  he  rushes  to 
take  his  place  for  dress  parade  at  5 
o'clock,  his  wonderful  white  trousers 
must  not  have  the  slightest  crease,  ex- 
cept for  the  long,  perfect  one  down  the 
front;  nor  is  the  most  infinitely  small 
streak  of  dust  tolerable  to  the  inspect- 
ing officer.  A  mark  of  disgrace  oppo- 
site the  cadet's  name  on  the  big  bulle- 
tin board  near  the  ice  water  tank  is  the 
embarrassing  result  if  the  slightest 
blemish  has  been  discerned.  No  won- 
der that  a  cadet  never  seems  to  see  a 
bench!  If  the  girls  could  go  down  a 
company  street  in  camp  when  the 
cadets  are  dressing  for  parade,  they 
would  better  appreciate  the  precious 
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value  of  those  white  trousers,  for  there  After  dress  parade  comes  evening 

lies  the  cadet  on  his  back,  each  one  as-  mess,  and  after  that  either    a     dance 

sisted  by  his  tent  mate,  working  his  (every  soldier  must  learn  to  dance),  or 

way  slowly  and  horizontally  into  the  else  more  walking,  and  after  that  the 

stiff  canvas  legs  of  his  treasure.  When  cadet  disappears,  crawls  out  of     his 

the  garment  is  on,  the  cadet  is  jacked  trousers   horizontally   the    same   way 

up   to   his   feet  without   bending  his  he  crawled  into  them,  and  goes  to  bed. 

knees — and  there  you  are!  At  9:30  p.  m.  the  camp  is  asleep. 


C,  (I  :\  ,N  i)  M  OT  !(  :<   ;l  '  ^     <      \  ;l  n  :C  N 

In  my  grandmother's  garden 

The  bees  drowsed  all  day  long, 
And  the  cardinal  came,  and  the  robin 

For  matins  and  even-song. 
And  the  breezes  blew  more  softly, 

And  the  sunlight  streamed  more  fair, 
For  the  gentle,  white-haired  lady 

Who  loved  to  wander  there. 

In  the  beds  with  their  prim  box  borders 

Were  blossoms  of  every  hue, 
Lilacs  and  bachelor's  button, 

Phlox,  and  Sweet  William,  too; 
Bergamot,  thyme  and  asters; 

But  the  loveliest  of  them  all 
Were  the  stately  white  June  lilies 

That  bloomed  by  the  high  brick  wall. 

So  still  they  stood  in  the  sunlight, 

Lifting  each  shining  face, 
Like  maids  at  their  First  Communion, 

Like  brides  at  the  trysting  place, 
That  my  full  heart  fell  a-dreaming, 

And  I  wondered  if  Heaven  could  be 
Fairer  than  grandmother's  garden 

That  bloomed  for  a  child  like  me. 

In  the  wide  paths  of  the  garden 

Walked  the  guests  that  came  and  went, 
From  the  roar  of  the  seething  city 

To  this  place  of  heart's  content. 
And  always  they  found  a  welcome 

Straight  to  their  souls  from  ours. 
And  to  brighten  the  hour  of  parting 

We  gathered  our  sweetest  flowers. 

Far  from  the  dear  old  garden 

I  dream  of  the  days  gone  by, 
And  I  knew  with  a  heavenly  wisdom 

That  no  good  can  ever  die. 
So  when  to  my  own  heart's  garden 

Come  the  friends  of  years  or  hours, 
I  welcome  them  as  we  did  of  yore, 

And  send  them  forth — with  flowers. 

ELEANOR  TUNCAN  WOOD. 


The  Audacity  ©f  Genius 

'-J 

After  the  French  of  de  I'  Isle  Adam. 


By  Charles  A.  Fisher 

Author  of  "The  Minstrel  with  the  Self-same  Song,"  "The  Captain's  Family." 


IN  THE  NORTH  of  Tonquin,  the 
still  semi-barbarous  settlements  of 
the  province    Kouang-See,    with 
their  picturesque  towers,    extend 
among  the  golden  ricefields  afar  in- 
land, even  to  the  midmost  principali- 
ties of  the  great  Empire. 

In  those  distant  zones,  the  doctrines 
of  Lao-Then,  generally  accepted 
throughout  China,  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  dislodge  the  ancient  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  Poussahs,  a  species  of 
Mongol  gods,  and — thanks  to  the  fa- 
naticism of  the  Bonzes — Chinese 
superstition  luxuriates  there  far  more 
extensively  than  in  the  provinces  more 
immediately  adjacent  to  Pei-tsin,  the 
capital  city — known  to  us  as  Pekin. 

The  Poussah  faith,  from  whose 
overawing  influence  even  the  more  en- 
lightened dwellers  in  those  far-off  re- 
gions are  unable  to  liberate  themselves, 
is  of  Malay  origin,  differing  from  the 
Malay  belief,  however,  mainly  in  that 
it  recognizes  and  teaches  the  direct — 
the  immediate — interference  of  the 
gods  in  public  affairs. 

A  few  generations  back,  the  Vice- 
regent  of  this  vast  imperial  vassal 
State  was  the  ruler,  The-Tang,  mem- 
ory of  whose  artful,  cruel,  grasping 
tyranny  still  haunts  the  popular  fancy. 

The  attempts  to  undermine  and  over- 
throw his  despotic  sway  were,  indeed, 
many.  Only  by  ceaseless  vigilance 
and  frequent  resort  to  the  most  un- 
heard-of methods  of  terrorizing  his  op- 
pressed subjects  into  abject  submission 
was  it  possible  for  the  monarch  to 


maintain  his  precarious  seat  upon  the 
throne,  until  one  day  there  was — all 
unexpectedly — thrust  within  his  grasp 
a  secret,  which  at  one  masterful  stroke 
would  render  unnecessary  every  pre- 
cautionary measure,  assuring  the  des- 
pot of  a  secure  existence  amid  the  dis- 
content and  hatred  of  his  subjects  and 
the  certainty  of  a  peaceable  old  age, 
free  from  all  anxiety,  in  spite  of  the 
justified  malevolence  of  the  down- 
trodden. It  came  about  in  this  way: 

One  summer  noon  sat  The-Tang,  the 
Tyrant,  in  the  coolest  of  his  royal 
halls,  upon  a  throne  of  ebony  inlaid 
with  floral  designs  of  mother-of-pearl 
— his  chin  sunk  upon  his  hand  and  his 
scepter  laid  across  his  knees.  Behind 
him,  overshadowing  the  throne  and  its 
royal  occupant,  towered  the  monstrous 
statue  of  the  unutterable  god,  "Fo." 
Upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  feet  of 
the  ruthless  monarch,  accoutered  in 
scale  armor  of  sabled  copper,  stood  the 
dread-inspiring  royal  bodyguard,  like 
a  brazen  barrier,  grasping  in  their  im- 
placable hands  the  lance,  the  bow,  or 
the  long  battle-axe — ready,  upon  the 
slightest  nod  of  their  lord  and  master, 
for  utmost  deeds  of  sanguinary  fero- 
city. 

At  his  right,  fanning  the  tyrant's 
fevered  brow,  rose  the  gigantic  form 
of  the  favorite  among  the  royal  exe- 
cutioners— frowning  in  Satanic  antici- 
pation. 

The  eye  of  The-Tang  swept  slowly 
over  the  assembled  mandarins,  the 
princes  of  his  house,  and  other  high 
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dignitaries  of  his  realm.  He  knew 
that  all  detested  him.  Ever  and  anon, 
his  restlessly  distrustful  glance  would 
light  for  a  moment  upon  one  of  the 
many  groups  conversing  in  timorous 
whispers.  His  every  thought  bent  on 
destruction,  his  mind  (fraught  with 
racking  suspicion)  forever  concocting 
fresh  deterrent  cruelties,  he  brooded — 
in  gloomy,  oppressive  silence — marvel- 
ing every  minute  that  he  was  still  tol- 
erated among  the  living. 

Suddenly  the  multitude  of  vassals 
separated,  to  give  way  to  an  officer 
ushering  along  before  him  an  unknown 
young  man — a  youth  with  strikingly 
large,  beaming  eyes  and  nobly  chiseled 
features.  The  stranger's  attire  con- 
sisted of  a  simple  garment  of  fiery- 
colored  silk,  gathered  together  by  the 
plain  silver  buckle  of  his  plebeian 
girdle. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  throne,  he  threw  himself  up- 
on the  ground.  A  glance  of  the  royal 
eye  commanded  the  officer  to  speak. 

"Son  of  the  Skies!"  reverently  be- 
gan the  latter,  "this  young  man  has  de- 
clared himself  to  be  but  a  humble  citi- 
zen, and  that  his  name  is  The-i-la. 
Nevertheless,  he  insists  and  offers  to 
substantiate  his  declaration  that  he 
comes  as  the  emissary  of  the  immor- 
tal Poussahs,  entrusted  with  a  secret 
message  for  the  supreme  ear  of  roy- 
alty." 

Without  the  least  emotion  discern- 
ible upon  his  cold,  impenetrable  mask 
of  a  face,  The-Tang  mustered  the  pros- 
trate form  before  him.  Favorably  im- 
pressed, no  doubt,  by  the  extraordi- 
narily noble  exterior  of  the  stranger, 
he  said,  laconically: 

"Speak!" 

The-i-la  arose. 

"Lord!"  he  began,  ir.  a  firm,  beau- 
tifully modulated  voice,  "this  night,  in 
my  dreams,  have  the  mighty  Poussahs 
conferred  upon  me  the  boon  of  a  cer- 
tain secret,  the  mere  hearing  of  which 
suffices  to  endow  any  creature  of  five 
senses  with  a  sixth. 

"The  virtue  of  this  secret  is  such  that 
it  will,  on  the  spot,  confer  upon  thee 
the  gift  to  read,  within  the  space  be- 


tween the  pupil  and  the  eyelid  (traced 
there  in  blood-red  script)  the  names 
of  all  those  who  seek  thy  life  or  who 
conspire  against  thy  power — aye !  even 
in  the  self-same  instant  in  which  their 
fell  purpose  is  conceived. 

"By  its  means  couldst  thou,  relieved 
of  all  anxiety — all  fear  of  the  assassin 
— live  secure  in  undisturbed  dominion, 
rule  without  the  slightest  dread  of  evil, 
and  close  the  venerable  evening  of  thy 
days  in  absolute  tranquility.  I — The- 
i-la — I  swear  it  to  thee,  by  the  name  of 
the  almighty  Fo,  who  casts  his  sable 
shadow  over  thee  and  me,  that  the  po- 
tency of  this  my  secret  is  even  such  as 
I  have  said." 

A  sense  of  irksome  oppressiveness 
was  depicting  itself  on  the  usually  in- 
scrutable countenances  of  the  courtiers, 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  at  conceal- 
ment. A  few  made  faint  attempts  at 
scornful  laughter,  not  daring,  however, 
to  glance  at  one  another. 

The  anxious  embarrassment,  thus 
quickly  taking  possession  of  them  all, 
did  not  escape  the  subtle  penetration 
of  The-Tang. 

One  of  the  lords  cried  out :  "A  mad- 
man stands  before  the  throne!"  Several 
of  the  mandarins,  bracing  themselves 
with  an  effort,  shouted :  "The  Poussahs 
do  not  appear  but  in  the  desert — and 
even  then  to  the  most  venerable  of  the 
Bonzes  only!"  After  them,  the  officer, 
much  excited:  "The  fellow  is  himself 
an  assassin!" 

For  a  brief  spell  the  comprehensive 
glance  of  the  potentate  absorbed  the 
spectacle  of  this  unwonted  uproar, 
called  forth,  to  all  appearances,  by 
nothing  but  infinite  solicitude  for  the 
safety  of  his  precious  person.  Sud- 
denly, with  an  expression  of  superb 
disdain,  and  an  air  of  crushing  gran- 
deur, he  stretched  forth  his  scepter  of 
diamond-studded  lapis  lazuli,  covered 
with  sacred  inscriptions,  saying,  all  un- 
moved : 

"Proceed!" 

The-i-la,  suffused  with  the  flush  of 
joy  at  this  word  from  the  king,  began 
anew: 

"If  I  thus  confidently  brave  the  tor- 
tures of  a  slow  and  frightful  death,  it 
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is  to  convince  thee  that  a  secret  of 
such  wondrous  might  is  well  deserving 
of  a  fit  reward.  Thou  alone,  oh,  King, 
must  judge  if  it  be  worth  the  recom- 
pense I  claim  for  its  divulgence.  Thou 
wilt  give  me  Li-tien-Se,  thine  own  en- 
chanting daughter;  likewise,  the 
princely  trappings  of  a  mandarin,  and 
fifty  thousand  gold  Liangs!" 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  auda- 
ciously extravagant  demand  was  to 
call  forth  a  broad  smile  upon  the  faces 
of  all  the  assembled  courtiers,  while 
in  the  vindictive  and  distrustful  heart 
of  the  king  it  stirred  up  a  fierce  tumult 
of  varied  emotions — avarice,  vanity, 
and  a  haughty  father's  pride.  A  crafty 
smile  played  about  his  tightly  com- 
pressed lips,  as  he  flung  the  bold  youth 
a  look  of  ominous  import. 

Arising  from  his  seat,  he  exclaimed : 
"I  have  sworn  it;  follow  me!" 


A  few  minutes  later  The-i-la  stood, 
bound  to  a  column  by  means  of  closely 
drawn  cords,  under  the  mighty  arch 
of  a  subterranean  vault,  lighted  solely 
by  a  lamp  that  swung  just  above  his 
head. 

Facing  the  youth,  his  eyes  fixed  up- 
on him  in  silence,  stood  King  The- 
Tang.  The  right  hand  of  the  all-pow- 
erful sovereign  rested  upon  a  bronze 
dragon  crouching  forth  from  out  the 
wall,  its  brilliant,  solitary  eye  flash- 
ing upon  the  face  of  the  handsome 
captive. 

The  golden  and  bejeweled  woof  of 
The-Tang's  robe  glowed  with  the  radi- 
ance of  flame,  while  dazzling  gleams 
darted  from  the  superb  diamonds 
coiled  about  the  royal  neck.  His  head, 
lifted  above  the  shade  of  the  gently  un- 
dulating lamp,  alone  remained  in  the 
shadow. 

No  one  could  hear  their  conversa- 
tion in  this  deep,  still  chamber,  under- 
ground. 

"I  wait!"  The-Tang  broke  the 
silence. 

"Lord!"  began  the  youth,  "1  am  a 
pupil  of  the  admirable  poet,  Li-tai-ge. 
The  gods  have  given  to  me  of  Genius 
what  they  vouchsafed  to  thee  of 


Might;  and  unto  me  they  added  Pov- 
erty— to  elevate  my  thoughts. 

"One  evening  it  so  chanced  that  I 
beheld,  in  the  silver  moonlight — high 
upon  a  terrace  of  thy  palace  gardens 
— thy  daughter,  Li-tien-Se.  A  tender, 
undefinable  emotion  assures  me  that 
she,  too,  is  prey  to  that  same  longing 
by  which  all  my  soul  is  filled;  and 
rather  would  I  suffer,  here  and  now, 
the  death  of  cruel  agony,  than  further 
to  endure  these  tortures. 

"Therefore  am  I  resolved,  by  dint 
of  an  heroic  inspiration  of  almost 
transcendental  might,  to  lift  myself 
even  unto  thee,  O  King — aspiring,  as 
I  do,  to  thy  sweet  daughter." 

The  king,  with  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience, pressed  upon  the  eye  of  the 
dragon,  whereupon  a  broad,  lofty  iron 
door  opened  in  the  center;  the  two 
wings  glided  noiselessly  apart,  dis- 
closing the  interior  of  another  vault. 

Three  men,  encased  in  copper  mail, 
stood  like  grim  statues  around  a  bra- 
zier containing  strangely-devised  im- 
plements of  torture,  heated  to  a  ruddy 
glow.  Depending  from  above  hung  a 
thin  cord,  strongly  woven  of  many 
silken  threads,  and  connected  with  a 
small  spherical  cage  that  flashed  with 
the  cold  glitter  of  steel,  as  it  kept 
swaying  gently  to  and  fro.  The  bot- 
tom of  this  cage  showed  a  circular  ori- 
fice, large  enough  to  admit  a  human 
head. 

What  The-i-la  saw,  dangling  there 
before  his  eyes,  was  death — death,  in 
its  most  excruciatingly  terrible  form — 
death,  attended  by  unspeakable  tor- 
ments. 

Following  repeated  applications  of 
the  red-hot  irons,  the  victim  was 
drawn  up,  by  one  of  his  wrists,  to  the 
cord,  and  suspended  there,  with  the 
thumb  of  the  other  hand  tightly  bound 
to  the  great  toe  of  the  opposite  foot; 
whereupon  the  executioners,  having 
previously  placed  two  half-famished 
rats  in  the  steel  cage,  passed  this  con- 
trivance, like  a  helmet,  over  the  head 
of  him  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  in- 
curred the  sovereign  displeasure.  A 
slight  push  sufficed  to  set  the  body  in 
motion,  and  the  doomed  wretch  was 
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left  to  undulate  there,  in  total  dark- 
ness, until  the  return  of  the  official 
torturers  on  the  morrow. 

The-i-la,  face  to  face  with  the  atro- 
cious fate  in  store  for  him,  remained 
unmoved. 

"Thou  forgettest,"  said  he,  coldly, 
"that  no  living  soul  must  hear  me  but 
thyself." 

The  doors  closed  as  noiselessly  as 
they  had  opened. 

"Thy  secret!"  thundered  The-Tang. 

"My  secret!  It  is  naught  but  this," 
cried  The-i-la,  while  his  eyes  glowed 
with  the  transcendent  light  of  Genius, 
"that  if  I  die,  my  death  would  seal 
thine  own  assassination — and  that,  be- 
fore the  fall  of  night. 

"Dost  thou  not  apprehend  that  all 
those  minions  thou  didst  leave  behind, 
agog  to  catch  the  tenor  of  my  doom, 
wish  nothing  'neath  the  skies  one-half 
so  cordially  as  that  thou  murder  me  ? 

"My  death!  What  better  proof  to 
them  that  all  I  promised  thee  is  vain 
and  worthless  ?  What  welcome  joy  for 
all  those  trembling  myrmidons  about 
thy  throne — in  secret  of  their  vengeful 
hearts — to  laugh  thy  shattered  hopes 
to  scorn!  For  by  thy  royal  oath — 
thy  tender  of  unmeasured  recompense 
— hast  thou  not  clearly  shown  them 
all,  how  far  above  all  else  thy  soul 
must  prize  this  secret,  so  profound? 
Would  not  my  death,  proving  thy 
hopeless  hoping,  prove,  likewise,  the 
signal  for  the  tyrant's  prompt  des- 
patch ? 

"No  longer  fearful  of  perpetual  pun- 
ishment; enraged  beyond  control,  re- 
calling all  the  abject  years  in  con- 
stantly impending  agony  of  torture  and 
of  death,  endured  beneath  thy  galling 
yoke,  would  they  be  still  content  to 
curb  their  bitter  thirst  for  blood  of 
thine  ? 

"Summon  thy  callous  torturers!  I 
shall  be  avenged.  Decree  my  death ! — 
and  thine  is  but  the  question  of  an 
hour  or  two.  Thy  children,  all,  shall 
follow  thee ;  and  Li-tien-Se — sweet  in- 
nocent!— even  in  the  bloom  of  all  her 
grace  and  beauty — thy  daughter  falls, 
a  prey  to  those  that  first  have  mur- 
dered thee,  the  kingly  father." 


The-i-la  paused.  Presently  he  be- 
gan again  to  speak,  his  features  illumi- 
nated by  a  superhuman,  an  almost 
prophetic,  radiance. 

"Let  us  assume  that  thou,  even  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  this  hour,  sur- 
rounded by  thy  bodyguards,  thy  brow 
uplifted  as  with  the  mystic  wonder- 
working exaltation  of  the  Seer,  thy 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  let  us  suppose 
that  thus  we  two  proceed  back  to  thy 
royal  hall;  that  thou,  when  thou  hast 
solemnly  bestowed  on  me  the  vest- 
ments of  a  mandarin,  shalt  send  for  Li- 
tien-Se,  and,  plighting  me  her  hand, 
shalt,  then  and  there,  command  that 
thy  High  Treasurer  pay  out  to  me  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  Liang,  in  gold! 
—I  swear  to  thee  that,  at  this  sight, 
all  those  about  the  stairway  of  thy 
throne,  whose  poniards  now  reluctantly 
linger,  shall,  together  with  their  hate, 
sink,  cowed  and  confounded.  Aye, 
that,  in  future,  none  shall  dare  so  much 
as  stab  thee  in  his  dreams. 

"What !  They  know  how  cruel  thou 
canst  be,  and  yet  thou  letst  me  live! 
They  know  thee  well  for  one  that's 
false,  that  breaks  his  word ;  and  yet  to 
me  thou  keepest  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  thine  oath!  They  know  thy 
avarice,  yet  thou  heapest  upon  me  tor- 
rents of  gold!  They  know  thee  as  one 
well-nigh  unapproachable,  one  prone 
to  fierce  resentment,  in  his  family 
pride — and  yet  thou  plightest  me  thy 
daughter ! 

"And  all  this,  for  nothing  but  a  sin- 
gle word!  A  breath,  blown  from  the 
lips,  the  lips  of  me — a  wanderer — a 
beggar,  and  unknown ! 

"What  doubt  could  still  presume  to 
rear  its  head  before  the  crushing 
weight  of  facts  like  these?  Oh, 
wherein  lies  the  worth  of  any  secret, 
vouchsafed  thee  by  the  Mighty  Spirits 
from  on  High,  if  not  in  the  irrefutable 
certainty  that  it  is  thine?" 

The-i-la  ceased.  The  king,  immov- 
able as  a  graven  idol,  made  no  reply. 
Sombrely  his  giant  shadow  stretched 
itself  upwards,  above  the  great  iron 
doorway  of  the  torture-chamber. 

And — all  around — the  silence  of  the 
tomb. 
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With  a  rapid  movement,  he  ap- 
proached close  to  the  youth,  laid  both 
hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  gazed 
long  and  piercingly,  as  one  laboring  in 
the  throes  of  a  thousand  inexplicable 
emotions,  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
young  man's  eyes. 

With  an  air  of  quick  resolution,  he 
drew  his  yatagan — a  blade  with  edge 
so  keen  that  it  might  sever  a  hair. 

The-i-la  threw  a  parting  glance  of 
unutterable  contempt  upon  the  tyrant; 
bending  his  head,  he  calmly  awaited 
the  stroke  of  death. 

But,  instead  of  the  anticipated  edge 
of  the  yatagan,  he  felt  his  severed 
bonds  falling  from  him.  Looking  up, 
he  saw  how  The-Tang  slowly  removed 
his  necklace  of  precious  stones,  and, 
with  an  imperial  gesture,  transferred 
it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  favored  emis- 
sary of  the  Poussahs. 

"Come!"  said  the  despot. 


He  ascended  the  steps  of  the  dun- 
geon, laying  his  hand  upon  the  bolt  of 
the  portal  that  opened  out  into  light 
and  freedom. 

The-i-la,  somewhat  dazzled  by  the 
brilliant  triumph  of  his  genial  inspira- 
tion and  the  good-fortune  which  had  so 
suddenly  overwhelmed  him,  cast  a  look 
of  admiration  and  astonishment  upon 
the  magnificent  present  of  the  king. 

"How!"  he  murmured,  as  one  dazed 
by  so  much  munificence.  "These  dia- 
monds, too ! !  Such  unexampled  gener- 
osity— this  gorgeous  gift — from  one  so 
universally  defamed  ?  What  is  it  that 
the  king  would  thus  reward — with  all 
these  jewels?" 

"The  insults  thou  hast  flung  into  my 
teeth;  such  as  no  other  mortal  ever 
dared  to  speak,"  replied  The-Tang, 
opening  wide,  with  sovereign  grace, 
the  door  leading  back  into  the  Hall  of 
State. 


IF    I    HAD    KNOWN 


If  I  had  known,  dear  heart,  one  year  ago, 

That  I  should  miss  you  so. 
That  Life  would  be  so  lonesome,  Time  flit  so  slowly  by, 

The  very  heavens  take  on  such  sombre  hue. 
Ah,  love,  I  never  would  have  left  you  lone 

If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known,  dear  heart,  that  summer  day, 

When  first  you  went  away — 
That  your  dear  lips  would  be 

Pressed  to  my  own — in  dreams — so  constantly, 
And  the  dim,  dreary  years  would  mock  my  grief,  my  tears. 

Ah,  love,  can  you  not  hear  my  bitter  moan? 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known,  dear  heart,  that  Anger's  bitter  sway 

Would  last  so  brief  a  day, 
And  your  eyes — filled  with  unshed  tears — 

Would  haunt  me  all  the  years, 
Oh,  love,  my  heart  is  still  thine  own! 

If  I  had  only  known. 


JULIETTE  M.  T.  FRANCIS. 


Out  of  the  Storm 


By  Alfred  Howe  Davis 


HOSMER  WILKINS  was 
not  particularly  given  to 
meditation,  but  one  after- 
noon in  mid-summer,  when 
the  water  had  disappeared  from  al- 
most all  the  holes  in  the  desert,  he 
swung  a  canvas  water  bag  over  one 
shoulder,  and  started  down  the  gulch 
leading  from  Funeral  Range  to  Death 
Valley,  to  talk  things  over  with  him- 
self. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  walked 
until  he  came  to  a  large  prospect  hole 
cut  away  in  the  side  of  a  hill.  Toss- 
ing the  water  bag  back  in  the  hole  he 
sat  down  in  the  shade  of  rocks  which 
arched  low  above  him. 

"Too  hot,  too  damned  hot  to  cross 
it  this  kind  of  weather,"  he  said  aloud, 
looking  out  over  the  valley  which  lay 
obscured  in  a  ground  fog,  simmering 
and  pulsating  close  to  the  sands.  Far 
below  him  he  caught  sight  of  a  pack 
mule  climbing  the  incline  from  the 
Valley.  Behind  the  animal  came 
Wilkin's  partner,  a  man  whose  burned 
face  and  hands  gave  evidence  of  long 
contact  with  the  heat  of  the  desert. 
The  water  bags  on  either  side  of  the 
animal  flapped  empty.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  traveler  reached  the  pros- 
pect hole. 

"Been  long  out  of  water?"  asked 
Wilkins,  as  the  newcomer,  without 
stopping,  crowded  past  toward  the 
water  barrel. 

"Since  morning,"  came  the  answer. 
"The  water  in  the  sink  is  poison." 

"Let  the  mule  go  on  to  camp,"  Wil- 
kins suggested.  "It's  too  hot  to  work 
and  it's  a  good  time  to  talk  things 
over — When  are  you  going  to  quit?" 
he  demanded  abruptly. 


"I  was  thinking  of  staying  with  it," 
the  other  answered,  apparently  sur- 
prised at  the  question. 

"Don't  do  it,  Ben,  don't  think  of  it." 
Wilkins  turned  and  looked  the  other 
squarely  in  the  face.  "You  can't 
strike  it  here.  These  streaks  never 
pay,  they  can't.  They  give  you  a 
taste,  that's  all,  and  I've  been  trying 
to  get  a  bellyful  for  18  years.  There 
isn't  a  chance.  Look  at  the  way  all 
these  hills  are  broke  up.  If  a  man 
had  the  money  and  could  get  men  and 
beasts  in  this  God-forsaken  country 
to  go  down  far  enough,  he  might 
strike  a  paying  vein  and  make  a 
stake,  but  the  best  the  surface  coun- 
try can  do  is  just  give  you  a  taste. 
That's  what  I  got  when  I  first  came 
here  and  that's  all  I  got  to  show  now." 

"It's  all  I  ever  got,  Hos,  anywhere. 
I've  panned  in  Colorado  and  I've 
worked  with  the  placer  in  the  Bitter 
Roots  of  Idaho  and  I've  tried  out  the 
Sierras.  I  ain't  through  yet.  Past 
fifty,  too,  Hos,  where  you  ain't  forty 
yet.  I  ain't  good  for  more  than  ten 
years  more  out  here.  This  water's 
getting  me.  Twelve  years,  hoofing 
over  this  desert  has  soaked  me  up 
with  alkali  and  arsenic." 

They  watched  a  snake  slip  down  a 
crack  in  the  rocks  below  them.  Wil- 
kins loosened  a  small  boulder  with 
his  foot  and  gazed  at  the  rock 
thoughtfully  as  it  careered  down  the 
hill  and  out  on  the  sands.  "You're 
going  to  stick  it  out?"  he  asked  at 
length. 

"I  sure  am,"  and  old  Ben  tossed  his 
felt  hat  back  in  the  hole  and  scowled 
out  at  the  desert.  "I've  got  to,  Hos. 
I've  worked  a  hundred  holes  out  here 
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with  you  and  we  never  struck  it  yet. 
I  figure  I've  got  a  better  chance  here 
than  I  would  have  in  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona and  besides  I  am  too  old  to  take 
up  a  new  field.  It  takes  a  man  ten 
years  to  get  acquainted  with  a  coun- 
try. I'm  going  to  stick  here.  What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  You  ain't  think- 
ing of  going,  are  you  ?" 

"I  was,"  said  Wilkins.  "I've  been 
here  longer  than  you.  I  can  see  what 
it  leads  to.  But  if  you  are  set  on  stay- 
ing with  it,  all  right.  I  thought  if  you 
wanted  to  go  over  into  the  San  Joa- 
quin  country,  I'd  go  with  you,  and 
we'd  try  our  hand  at  something  else." 

The  older  man  threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed.  The  sound  fell  echoless 
and  muffled  out  across  the  Valley. 
"Something  else?  What  could  either 
of  us  do  ?  If  we  got  to  starve  we  bet- 
ter take  it  out  here  where  we're  ac- 
quainted. It's  quicker.  But  we  al- 
ways manage  to  grubstake  and  we  al- 
ways will  unless  I'm  bad  off.  As  you 
say,  this  country  is  broke  up,  and  we 
can't  get  a  running  vein,  but  we  can 
live  on  what  we  get.  Hell!  I  never 
had  no  more  than  a  living,  no  matter 
what  I  was  getting.  If  you  make  a 
strike  it  means  faro  and  monte  and 
if  you  don't  its  Californy  Jack,  and 
there  you  are.  It  never  made  much 
difference  to  me  what  I  was  getting 
out,  it  went  the  same,  anyhow." 

"What  about  it  in  eighteen  more 
years?"  Wilkins  persisted  impatient- 
ly. "A  man  can't  stand  up  under  this 
heat  and  this  water  forever.  What's 
more,  Ben,  I  can't  see  the  point  in 
tempting  the  Lord  by  staying  here  till 
we  can  just  hobble  to  Hidden  Spring 
and  back  again.  Who's  going  to  stake 
us  then?" 

The  elder  man  did  not  reply.  He 
was  pointing  out  across  the  desert 
where  a  smoke-like  rift  of  gray  cloud 
lay  on  the  horizon.  "Hos,  we're  go- 
ing to  get  a  rain,"  he  said.  "She's  hot 
now,  but  she'll  be  hotter  in  an  hour. 
Got  much  water?" 

"Not  much.  Not  enough  for  two 
more  days.  I  intended  going  over  to- 
morrow. We  are  due  for  rain  though. 
Suppose  we  had  better  go  down  to  the 


mudhole  and  get  the  mule  and  go  af- 
ter some  more  water.  That's  the  hell 
of  having  a  camp  so  far  from  decent 
water." 

Wilkins  walked  out  on  the  natural 
granite  platform  at  the  mouth  of  the 
prospect  hole.  Ben  remained  seated, 
his  eyes  glued  on  the  clouds  which 
lay  like  smoke  the  day  after  a  prairie 
fire.  "Remember  the  last  time  a  storm 
came  over  that  range?"  he  asked 
finally. 

"Last  one  I  remember  was  when 
you  came  into  camp,"  answered  Wil- 
kins. "That  was  a  bad  day,  Ben." 

"It  sure  was,"  agreed  the  other. 
"It  certainly  was.  I  had  a  good  hole 
somewhere  when  that  storm  came  up. 
That's  the  one  thing  in  my  little  tour 
of  this  earth  that  I  never  did  get 
straightened  out.  I  had  it,  I  know 
that.  And  I  had  a  partner  that  I 
picked  up  at  Randsburg,  poor  cuss. 
I've  thought  about  it  a  lot,  but  I 
knowed  how  you  felt,  so  I  didn't  say 
nothing." 

Wilkins  looked  hard  at  the  older 
man.  "I  thought  you'd  forgot  that," 
he  said  slowly.  Though  he  himself 
had  never  forgotten  how,  one  evening 
twelve  years  before,  during  a  storm, 
a  stranger  had  staggered  into  camp, 
shouting  that  he  had  lost  his  claim, 
that  the  devils  of  the  desert  had  stolen 
it  from  him.  How  Wilkins  had  ac- 
companied him  the  next  morning  to 
look  for  the  claim  and  how  they  had 
failed  to  find  it.  How  the  search  of 
many  succeeding  days  had  proved 
vain.  Wilkins  had  been  satisfied  in 
his  own  mind  that  old  Ben  had  been 
temporarily  crazed  by  the  storm.  Ben 
himself  had  seldom  spoken  of  his 
claim.  Yet — one  night  the  old  man 
had  started  up  in  his  sleep,  and  would 
have  rushed  back  into  the  Valley  to 
search  for  his  claim  had  not  Wilkins 
restrained  him  by  main  force. 

"Hos,  I  haven't  said  anything  about 
that  claim  for  close  to  twelve  years 
now.  I  suppose  you  still  think  I  was 
crazy  that  night." 

"You  sure  was,  Ben.  Crazy  as  a 
loon.  You  talked  about  a  prospect 
which  was  sure,  where  it  ran  all  over 
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the  surface.  You  told  me  next  morn- 
ing, when  we  started  out,  that  the  face 
of  the  desert  had  changed  during  the 
night  and  you  couldn't  find  stakes  or 
claim  or  anything  else.  I  thought  you 
had  forgot  it,  Ben.  Perhaps  it's  the 
sight  of  the  storm.  Let's  go." 

"All  right,  Hos.  Maybe  I  was  mad. 
This  desert  will  drive  a  man  mad  in 
time.  Bill  Rickard,  I  lost  that  night, 
and  me,  worked  all  that  summer.  But 
we  struck  it,  Hos,  or  I'm  crazy  yet." 

Wilkins  nodded,  but  did  not  an- 
swer. He  led  the  way  back  up  the 
gulch  to  a  point  where  the  tent  was 
pitched  on  the  sand  in  the  dry  bed  of 
a  watercourse.  One  of  the  mules  of 
the  outfit  was  standing  in  the  shade 
of  the  tent. 

"Ben,  there  isn't  any  need  of  us 
both  going.  You  stay  here.  I'll  be 
back  in  three  hours,  anyway,  and  if 
it  rains  as  hard  as  it  looks  like  it's  go- 
ing to,  the  waterholes  all  over  the 
Valley  will  be  filled  for  a  time,  any- 
way. If  the  rain  gets  strong  enough 
we  ought  to  get  a  good  hole  right 
here.  Take  what's  left  in  the  barrel, 
if  you  want  it."  Wilkins  handed  him 
the  bag  which  was  almost  empty  and 
tossed  four  other  barrels  on  the  back 
of  the  mule  which  Ben  had  brought  in 
from  the  Valley. 

Ben  took  the  hobbles  from  a  bald- 
faced  mule  which  was  pulling  at  some 
greasewood  back  of  the  tent,  and  led 
him  down  into  the  arrasta  which  was 
covered  with  ore.  Attaching  the 
chained  rock  to  the  rope  harness,  he 
started  the  animal  around  the  cement 
bottomed  pit.  The  mule  dragged  the 
stone  behind  him,  crushing  the  rock 
after  a  fashion  which  has  prevailed 
since  the  beginning  in  some  of  the 
southwestern  mining  fields  far  from 
civilization. 

Out  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  gulch, 
which  opened  on  the  desert,  they 
could  see  the  heat  fog  beginning  to 
rise  from  the  sands. 

"The  storm's  coming  before  night," 
sang  out  Ben  as  he  left  the  arrasta.  • 

"Pretty  sure  to,"  agreed  Wilkins. 
"But  we  can't  take  a  chance  in  this 
kind  of  weather.  I'll  be  back  by  mid- 


night. Tie  down  the  tent  if  she 
blows."  He  tossed  the  broad 
brimmed  straw  hat  which  he  wore  to 
Ben,  who,  entering  the  tent,  brought 
out  an  old  felt.  This  Wilkins  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  started  along 
the  trail.  As  long  as  he  was  in  sight 
old  Ben  stared  after  him  meditative- 
ly; then,  turning  his  attention  to  the 
mule,  he  pelted  that  animal  with  rocks 
when  it  inclined  to  pause  too  long  in 
its  labors. 

For  two  months  the  torrid  spell 
had  lasted,  and  the  heat,  abating  lit- 
tle at  night,  had  kept  men  from  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  Valley.  The 
change,  when  it  should  come,  would 
be  all  the  more  violent. 

The  sun  was  still  four  hours  high 
when  Wilkins  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulch  and  started  along  the 
edge  of  the  barren  mountains  where 
they  sank  to  the  sands  of  the  Valley. 
He  walked  fast;  the  years  had  taught 
him  the  subtle  death  clutch  of  the 
desert.  For  those  who  know  the  Val- 
ley best  fear  it  most. 

When  he  came  to  a  point  where  the 
fringe  of  Joshua  trees  on  the  granite 
hills  threw  out  long  shadows  across 
the  Valley  he  stopped  and  sat  down. 
The  mule  pulled  on  and  tugged  at  the 
rope.  The  ground  fog  had  settled 
back  over  the  sands  and  the  waves  of 
heat  came  from  the  Valley  without  a 
breath  of  wind  behind  them.  Circling 
high  on  the  hillside  Wilkins  saw  a 
buzzard  which  suddenly  swooped  over 
his  head  and  out  across  the  Valley. 
The  bird  sailed  on  far  out  over  the 
sea  of  heat,  then  suddenly  dropped 
like  a  plummet  to  the  scorching  sands 
— dead. 

Wilkins  rose  and  went  on.  When 
the  shadows  from  the  Range  began 
to  stretch  out  over  the  Valley  he  took 
an  arroyo  which  led  into  the  hills  to 
a  point  where  a  spring  of  clear,  cold 
water  came  from  a  cleft  in  the  solid 
wall  of  granite.  He  drank  deep  and 
then,  after  filling  the  barrels,  he  led 
the  mule  to  the  spring. 

As  he  turned  back  down  the  gulch, 
he  heard  the  distant  roll  of  thunder. 
The  Valley  was  enveloped  in  shad- 
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ows  and  the  ground  fog  had  lifted. 
The  clouds  which  had  hung  like 
smoke  along  the  horizon  were  rolling. 
Wilkins  urged  on  the  mule.  He 
struck  the  animal  three  or  four  times 
across  the  back  and  forced  him  to  a 
sharp  trot.  The  man's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  tumbling  clouds  rolling  over 
the  desert  which  was  growing  black 
in  the  twilight.  They  lurched  out 
across  the  heavens  like  waves  along 
a  low  beach  in  a  storm,  and  pronged 
lightning  began  to  flash. 

Along  the  skyline  of  the  Panamint 
hills  to  the  west  Wilkins  could  make 
out  the  yucca  trees  and  he  could  see 
them  wave  in  the  wind  which  was 
blowing  there. 

From  somewhere  out  of  the  dead 
lands  to  the  north  came  a  low  roar 
like  the  continuous  peal  of  distant 
thunder.  Wilkins  had  heard  that 
same  sound  once  or  twice  before  in 
the  Valley.  It  was  the  wind;  the  hur- 
ricane which  occasionally  sweeps 
through  that  lifeless  place  like  a  giant 
bellows  blowing  blistering  heat  waves 
before  it;  sometimes  picking  up  the 
sandhills,  carrying  them  to  far  parts 
of  the  Valley  and  changing  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  place.  And  those  sand- 
storms, in  their  violence,  are  feared 
by  the  desert  dwellers  more  than  the 
heat  or  the  thirst. 

He  was  but  two  gulches  from  that 
in  which  the  camp  was  pitched.  And 
rather  than  take  the  chance  of  losing 
his  mule  in  a  sandstorm  he  hurried 
up  the  first  ravine  he  found.  He  went 
but  a  few  rods,  to  a  point  where  a  wall 
of  rock  sheltered  the  gulch.  There 
he  took  the  short  hobbles  from  the 
pack  saddle  and  put  them  on  the 
mule.  Then  he  sat  back  in  the  shelter 
of  the  rocks  and  waited  for  the  storm. 
The  heat  was  more  stifling  than  at 
midday.  He  watched  a  coyote  slink 
down  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  to 
the  edge  of  the  Valley.  The  animal 
dug  in  the  sand  at  a  point  where  there 
had  been  a  sink  three  months  before, 
then  he  trotted  back  up  the  gulch  and 
into  the  darkness. 

"Bad  night,"  said  Wilkins,  aloud. 
But  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  storm. 


He  was  remembering  that  the  night 
was  like  that  other,  the  one  on  which 
old  Ben  had  come  raving  into  camp 
twelve  years  before. 

At  the  thought  Wilkins  jumped  to 
his  feet,  and  fixing  the  hobbles  closer 
about  the  animal's  legs,  started  at  a 
run  down  the  gulch.  The  roar  of  the 
storm  had  grown  louder  until  it  was 
blended  with  the  roll  of  the  thunder. 

He  had  hardly  stepped  beyond  the 
shelter  of  the  granite  wall  and  into 
the  level  sand  of  the  Valley,  when 
the  shriveling  gusts  of  heat  whipped 
his  face  and  hands,  and  the  sharp 
sand  cut  deep  into  his  face.  He  could 
not  go  on;  there  was  no  chance  to  go 
back.  Once  he  tried  to  turn,  then 
threw  himself  face  down  upon  the 
hot  earth.  For  a  minute  he  lay  there 
while  the  dirt  piled  deep  upon  him. 
When  the  first,  terrific  gusts  had 
passed  he  arose  and  rushed  on 
through  the  storm.  The  lightning 
was  flashing  blindingly  through  the 
shifting  wall  of  dust  and  gravel.  From 
somewhere  in  the  direction  whence 
the  storm  was  traveling  Wilkins 
heard  a  shriek,  then  another,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  thunder.  He  stopped  to 
catch  the  sound  again. 

Suddenly,  from  a  gulch  a  hundred 
yards  ahead,  he  saw  a  man  rush  out 
into  the  flaming  valley.  His  hat  and 
coat  were  off  and  he  was  crying  out 
as  he  ran,  but  the  shouts  were  car- 
ried away  in  the  storm  and  Wilkins 
could  not  hear.  "Ben,"  Wilkins 
shouted,  and  he  too  started  out  into 
the  Valley.  "Ben!" 

The  figure  stopped;  then  ran  on  a 
short  distance.  It  was  the  same  sort 
of  night  that  had  driven  Ben  mad  be- 
fore, and  had  brought  him  from  some- 
where, Wilkins  had  never  known 
whence. 

"Ben!!" 

Again  the  man  stopped. 

"It's  there,  Hos!  It's  there!"  And 
the  long  muscled  arm  pointed  out 
across  the  wildly  lighted  Valley. 
"Can't  you  see  it's  changed  ?  It's  like 
it  was  that  night."  The  old  man 
caught  the  look  on  Wilkin's  face  and 
would  have  rushed  on,  but  Wilkins 
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grasped  him  firmly  by  the  arm. 

"Come  on  back,  Ben.  If  it's  the 
claim  you  can  get  it  tomorrow,"  he 
said.  "The  Valley  is  bad  tonight. 
Come  on  back."  The  other  tried  to 
jerk  away  but  Wilkins'  fingers 
clamped  about  his  wrist  like  tentacles 
of  steel. 

"Hos,  I'm  going.  I'm  going,  do  you 
hear?  I — "  The  words  were  knocked 
from  his  mouth  for  at  that  instant  he 
was  grasped  about  the  waist,  lifted 
high  in  the  air  and  hurled  upon  his 
back.  Then  Wilkins  threw  himself 
upon  the  prostrate  form.  With  a 
wrenching  burst  of  strength  the  older 
man  pulled  one  arm  away  and  struck 
Wilkins  squarely  in  the  temple.  Wil- 
kins fell  back  under  the  blow.  In  a 
rage  old  Ben  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
kicked  the  body.  With  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  sink  a  hundred  yards  ahead  he 
rushed  forward  into  the  Valley. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  "I  am  mad, 
mighty  near,"  he  said.  "Hos!"  But 
the  body  on  the  sand  lay  still.  Run- 
ning back  Ben  sat  down  and  taking 
the  head  in  his  lap  fanned  the  face 
with  his  hands.  "Come  on,  Hos,"  he 
said  in  a  suppressed  voice  as  the  other 
opened  his  eyes.  "I'm  right.  Re- 
member that  sand  hill  I  told  you  of 
that  had  changed  the  Valley?  It's 
gone  now  and  she's  like  she  was  that 
night." 

Wilkins  got  to  his  feet  unsteadily. 
"Don't  try  to  stop  me  again,  Hos,  or 
one  of  us  will  never  get  back  to  camp. 
The  stake  I  made  that  day  is  out  there 
and  I'm  going  to  it  tonight.  Make  it 
out  with  me.  Then  if  it  isn't  there 
we  can  come  back.  But  I'm  going, 
Hos.  Do  you  hear?  I'm  going." 

"It's  a  mirage,  Ben,"  and  Wilkins 
walked  close  to  the  other  as  he  spoke. 
"Why  can't  you  wait  until  tomorrow? 
We  can  take  the  water  and  make  it, 
but  not  tonight."  Wilkins  was  com- 
ing nearer  as  he  spoke.  Suddenly  he 
leaped  forward,  and  the  great,  brown 
fist  struck  out.  Again  and  again  the 
blows  fell.  Old  Ben  opened  his 
mouth  to  speak,  then  pitched  forward. 
Wilkins  caught  him  as  he  fell.  Jerk- 
ing his  own  jumper  from  his  back  he 


spread  it  over  the  sand  and  rested  the 
head  upon  it.  With  his  belt  he  bound 
the  helpless  hands.  A  bandana  jerked 
from  old  Ben's  pocket  secured-  the 
feet.  In  the  curtain  of  lightning  he 
could  see  the  blood  oozing  from  the 
mouth. 

"It's  bad,  Ben,  mighty  bad,  but  it 
was  the  only  way.  It's  better  than 
kicking  off  out  there,"  and  he  patted 
the  breast  of  the  unconscious  man  as 
it  rose  and  fell. 

Wilkins  stood  up  and  looked  long 
in  the  direction  in  which  old  Ben  had 
started.  The  fitful  sheets  of  lightning 
brought  into  clear  view  the  Panamint 
range. 

He  looked  again.  Either  the  sand- 
hills were  gone  or  else — the  thought 
made  him  shudder  and  he  pressed  his 
fists  to  his  eyes  till  the  whole  Valley 
was  a  whirl  of  lights.  He  gazed  long 
and  hard  across  the  desert,  then 
looked  at  the  man  lying  at  his  feet. 

"There's  a  chance,  Ben,  that  the 
hill  has  moved.  A  chance;  and  there's 
another  that  I'm  as  mad  as  you.  Damn 
you  and  your  claim;  this  night  may 
end  it  for  us  both.  Then  he  looked 
again  and  started  on  a  run  toward 
what  appeared  to  be  a  large  sink  in 
the  Valley. 

Once  he  fell  into  a  hole  over  which 
a  thin  coating  of  salt-saturated  earth 
had  formed,  and  for  some  minutes  he 
lay  there,  looking  along  the  level  of 
the  sand.  His  brain  was  reeling  from 
the  heat.  He  got  slowly  to  his  feet. 
A  depression  in  the  Valley  lay  before 
him.  He  walked  down  the  incline 
and  then  felt  the  ground.  It  was 
caked  and  hard.  He  was  right;  old 
Ben  had  been  right;  the  desert  had 
changed. 

With  the  overpowering  desire  of 
one  who  sees  the  object  of  a  life- 
time's quest  before  him,  he  rushed  on 
down  the  incline.  He  came  upon  a 
skeleton  half  buried  in  the  sand  but 
he  did  not  stop. 

"Ben's  partner,"  he  gasped.  Then 
on  to  the  bottom  of  the  sink,  where 
he  paused.  There,  as  they  had  been 
on  the  day  they  were  driven,  were  half 
a  dozen  stakes. 
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And  Wilkins  again  remembered 
the  night  when  old  Ben  had  come 
into  camp;  the  lightning,  the  rain  and 
the  wind  that  had  changed  the  face 
of  the  desert,  and  had  buried  man 
and  claim  beneath  it,  under  a  great 
mound  of  shifting  sand;  the  same 
power  had  come  with  the  hurricane 
again  and  had  carried  the  sand  hill 
away  with  it. 

Large  drops  of  rain  began  to  spat- 
ter on  the  sand.  Some  of  them  struck 
Wilkins  on  the  hands  and  head.  He 
was  on  his  knees,  pushing  back  the 
sand  from  the  stakes.  A  suffocating 
pall  of  heat,  bearing  the  tang  of  al- 
kali and  salt,  was  blown  over  the  Val- 
ley and  a  desert  vapor  rose.  •  The 
lightning  was  passing  from  the  Val- 
ley and  was  flashing  sharp  on  Funeral 
Range.  But  Wilkins,  his  eyes  set  and 
his  feet  dug  deep  into  the  sands, 
clawed  madly  until  he  came  to  a 
shale  which  was  splintered  and 
cracked  like  the  dried  bed  of  a  water 
hole. 

From  somewhere  to  the  north  there 
came  the  sound  of  falling  water  and 
in  another  instant  a  sheet  of  rain  fell 
into  the  Valley.  And  as  it  fell  upon 
the  sands,  it  hissed  as  though  all  the 
serpents  of  the  desert  were  warning. 
The  fumes  from  the  sand  forced  Wil- 
kins from  his  knees. 

Thrusting  a  bleeding  hand  into  his 
pocket  he  drew  out  a  large  pocket 
knife,  and  snapping  it  open,  threw 
himself  flat  on  the  ground  and  began 
digging  at  the  sand. 

With  the  rain,  the  fumes  became 
more  pungent,  as  though  from  am- 
monia casks,  and  he  was  driven  back. 


The  clouds  had  passed  from  the  val- 
ley, leaving  a  clear,  starlit  sky,  but 
the  rain  continued  falling  and  the 
heat  was  suffocating. 

He  got  to  his  feet,  trembling,  and 
walked  out  of  the  dip  past  the  skele- 
ton and  on  toward  the  place  where  old 
Ben  had  fallen.  The  storm  had 
passed,  the  rain  was  about  done,  and 
the  heavens  were  clear.  A  waist-high 
ground  fog  rested  over  the  Valley. 

With  the  unerring  sense  of  a  man 
who  has  battled  most  of  his  life  with 
the  sneaking  dangers  of  the  desert, 
Wilkins  made  directly  for  his  help- 
less partner,  but  he  was  almost  on  the 
body  before  he  saw  it,  so  heavy  was 
the  fog. 

"Hos!"  The  voice  was  choked. 
"Let  me  up.  I  can't  go  this  much 
longer." 

Running  up  to  him,  Wilkins  cut  the 
handkerchief  which  bound  his  ankles, 
then  pulled  him  to  his  feet  and  took 
the  belt  from  his  wrists. 

Humid  vapors  were  settling  heavier 
over  the  Valley.  Both  men  were 
breathing  hard.  Funeral  Range  rose 
clear  in  the  night  before  them. 

"Am  I  mad,  Hos?  Is  it  there? 
There  ain't  no  use  going  back  if  it 
ain't  there."  Old  Ben  turned  toward 
the  Panamint  hills  in  the  direction 
where  the  claim  lay,  but  the  fog  ob- 
scured the  Valley. 

"It's  there,  Ben,"  said  Wilkins,  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  elder  man's 
arm  about  his  neck,  and  putting  his 
own  arm  about  the  waist  of  his  part- 
ner he  helped  him  on  through  the  pall 
of  vapor  toward  the  edge  of  the  Val- 
ley. 


Two  Sculptors 


By  Herman  £.  Struck 


TOM  Trueax  entered  the  wait- 
ing room  of  his  studio  in  no 
cheerful  mood.  He  stood 
some  minutes  before  the 
open  fire  pondering  over  the  faithless- 
ness of  his  model  who  had  left  him. 
He  threw  off  his  coat  and  proceeded 
to  remove  the  wet  cloths  from  an  un- 
finished clay  group.  Then,  from  a 
stool,  he  studied  it  critically  and  won- 
dered vaguely  why  it  did  not  offer  its 
accustomed  thrill  for  him.  He  re- 
called a  criticism  he  had  received  a 
few  hours  before,  from  one  who, 
though  no  artist  himself,  dealt  largely 
in  common  sense. 

"What'll  you  do,  Trueax,"  he  had 
asked,  "hunt  up  another  model,  or 
consider  Miss  Rush's  leaving  as  a 
kind  interference  of  Providence?  You 
know  very  well  you  had  arranged  the 
composition  before  you  dug  up  a  title 
to  fit  it.  Your  handling  so  far  is  cork- 
ing and  there's  no  doubt  that  you'll 
get  the  competition  prize;  but  for 
heaven's  sake,  man,  don't  go  on  rec- 
ord as  a  disciple  of  that  dark  delu- 
sion. Call  it  anything  but  "The  Crip- 
pled Soul"  and  take  the  despair  and 
hopelessness  out  of  that  lower  figure. 

"Can't  do  it,"  Trueax  had  answered 
conclusively,  "without  killing  that 
which  makes  it  unique.  A  crippled 
soul  is  a  mighty  hopeless  thing,  let 
me  tell  you."  And  he  firmly  believed 
it — he  could  not  afford  to  believe 
otherwise.  But  as  he  sat  there  his 
mind  would  not  lend  itself  to  profit- 
able reasoning;  so  he  again  swathed 
the  clay  in  cloths.  Then  he  put  on 
his  heavy  coat  and  stepped  sullenly 
out  into  the  cold  night. 

On  a  deserted  street  running  to  the 


river  bridge  he  overtook  a  woman,  a 
girl,  rather,  she  seemed — pressing 
slowly  on  against  the  wind.  He 
glanced  at  her  face  in  passing.  It 
was  a  weak,  pretty  face  with  eyes 
turned  down ;  but  there  was  something 
else  in  it  that  chilled  him.  He  slack- 
ened his  pace  as  much  as  he  thought 
unnoticeable  until  he  came  to  a  small 
shop  which  he  entered  and  waited  for 
her  to  pass.  Then,  at  some  distance, 
he  followed  her  to  the  bridge,  in  the 
middle  of  which  she  stopped  and 
leaned  wearily  against  the  railing. 
She  turned  her  head  slightly  when 
she  heard  him  approaching,  then 
sank  again  into  her  attitude  of  indif- 
ference. Trueax  knew  that  he  was 
not  welcome.  However,  he  found 
himself  saying  "good  evening"  in  an 
indefinite  tone.  She  waited  as  if  ex- 
pecting him  to  pass  on  and  then,  with- 
out looking  up,  said  in  a  voice  low 
and  spiritless:  "Go  away;  I  hate 
you!" 

She  was  slight  of  form  and  stand- 
ing as  she  did  on  the  high  structure 
with  the  cold  liquid  black  beneath 
and  the  stormy  gray  above,  the  focus 
of  vast  friendless  elements  she 
seemed  pitifully  inconsequent.  He 
noted  that  she  wore  no  hat,  that  her 
clothes  were  thin  and  that  she  shiv- 
ered. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  he  said,  coming 
nearer.  The  tone  moved  her  percep- 
tibly and  she  answered  without  look- 
ing up:  "Please,  go  away." 

He  took  off  his  overcoat,  and  after 
slight  resistance  she  allowed  him  to 
put  it  on  her.  As  he  buttoned  the 
collar,  she  raised  her  face  and  her 
eyes,  but  there  was  no  softening  in 
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them.  He  led  her  from  the  bridge 
to  the  little  shop  where  he  had 
stopped  before  and  there  he  tele- 
phoned for  a  cab. 

Neither  spoke  as  they  were  driven 
to  the  studio.  She  seemed  too  ab- 
sorbed in  thought  to  fully  grasp 
the  situation.  The  glowing  hearth, 
the  soft  lights  and  profusion  of  com- 
forts in  the  studio  greeted  them  with 
irresistible  cheerfulness.  He  led  her 
to  a  deep  chair  before  the  fire  and 
after  offering  wine  which  she  refused, 
seated  himself  on  one  side  of  the 
hearth  and  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

"I  suppose  I  must  explain  myself," 
she  said,  in  the  same  faint  voice. 

"No,  I  think  not."  He  smiled. 
"But  you  might  tell  me  your  name; 
mine  is  Trueax." 

"Alice  Dorring  is  my  name.  Then 
you  don't  want  to  hear  my  story,  Mr. 
Trueax  ?" 

"I  forbid  you  to  think  of  the  past 
while  you  are  in  my  rooms." 

"But  you  don't  understand,  you 
have  no  idea  what  I" — 

"Pardon  me.  Is  there  anything  in 
your  past  that  would  help  brighten 
your  future?" 

She  shuddered. 

"Then,"  he  said  with  conviction, 
"you  will  forget  it — wipe  it  out!  Eas- 
ily said,  I  know;  but  I'll  show  you 
how  to  do  it."  And  he  wondered  a 
little  at  his  recklessness.  As  a  new 
thought  came  to  him,  he  asked  gently: 
"Will  you  have  to  overcome  any 
physical  obstacles  that  might  suggest 
the  past?"  She  thought  a  moment. 
"Nothing  serious,  I  guess.  But  what 
is  the  physical  compared  with — with 
honor?"  And  she  covered  her  face. 

Thus  far  he  had  acted  merely  out 
of  aimless  sympathy.  Now,  sud- 
denly, a  strange  inspiration  flashed 
upon  him  and  as  he  rose  from  his 
chair  he  was  the  creating  master  be- 
fore a  new  vision  and  a  new  medium. 
He  lifted  her  head  from  her  hands 
and  folded  the  hands  in  her  lap.  "Sit 
in  this  position,  please,"  he  said  with 
a  lightness  that  veiled  thinly  an  un- 
dercurrent of  indomitable  will.  "You 
will  then  understand  me  better." 


Trueax'  strength  and  weakness  lay 
in  that  between  a  wish  and  its  accom- 
plishment he  recognized  no  middle 
distance.  The  incongruity  existing 
between  his  firmly  fixed  theory  em- 
bodied in  The  Crippled  Soul  and  the 
theory  he  would  appropriate  to  ma- 
terialize his  new  vision,  fell  into  this 
middle  distance. 

"Consider  your  position,  Miss  Dor- 
ring,"  he  began,  his  voice  low  with 
restrained  mastery,  "to  you  it  looks 
hopeless.  That  shows  you  are  not  in 
a  frame  of  mind  to  judge.  It  is  not 
hopeless — it  is  not  a  question  of  hope 
at  all.  Will  rules  all.  Will  is  the  in- 
finite dynamo.  Appropriate  the  cur- 
rent, then  you  can  create  the  atmos- 
phere for  yourself  and  those  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact.  In  a 
short  time  you  can  carry  your  head 
above  the  clouds.  Give  me  a  chance 
to  prove  it?" 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  she  won- 
deringly  gave  hers. 

"It's  almost  midnight,"  he  said, 
glancing  at  his  watch.  "That  walk 
gave  me  an  appetite.  I'm  going  out 
and  get  a  bite  to  eat  and  I'll  bring 
you  a  lunch." 

"Oh,  please  don't;  I'm  not  the  least 
bit  hungry.  But  I  must  go  now." 

"No;  you  stay  here  for  the  night. 
That's  the  bedroom  door.  I'll  leave 
you  mistress  of  the  house  and  will 
see  you  in  the  morning." 

She  hesitated  over  a  thought  that 
seemed  to  hold  fearful  uncertainty, 
then  said  hopelessly:  "I  must  go  to 
work  at  seven." 

He  had  not  thought  of  that. 

"What  kind  of  work  do  you  do?" 

"I've  been  at  one  of  the  big  stores 
since  leaving  home  a  month  ago." 

"Can  you  do  any  kind  of  office 
work?" 

"I  can  do  nothing.  I  was  never 
taught  to  work." 

"But  you  needn't  go  back  to  the 
store.  Wait  a  day  or  two,  and  I  think 
— by  the  way,"  he  remembered  that 
he  was  in  need  of  a  model.  "Step  in 
here,  please,"  he  added,  and  led  the 
way  into  his  work-room.  He  uncov- 
ered the  clay  group.  She  saw  a  ma- 
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jestic  winged  figure  standing  upright 
and  the  figure  of  a  woman  crouching 
at  its  feet.  "It's  nearly  finished,"  he 
explained,  "but  I  need  a  model  for 
the  lower  figure.  Now  answer  me  as 
you  would  have  answered  on  any 
happier  day  you  may  recall.  Will 
you  be  my  model  for  this  work?" 

"I  would  do  anything  to  please 
you,"  she  exclaimed,  hopefully. 

"Then  you  shall  not  do  it.  In  this 
matter  consider  no  one  but  yourself." 

"But  wait,"  she  cried,  holding  his 
arm  as  he  began  to  replace  the  cov- 
ering, "I'll  be  your  model — I  see  no 
wrong  in  it.  There  is  none,  is  there?" 

"Your  sense  of  right  and  wrong  has 
passed  through  the  refinery.  You 
know  better  than  I." 

"Forgive  my  hesitation.  You  didn't 
deserve  it.  Certainly  I  will  pose  for 
you." 

"Good;  we  begin  tomorrow  morn- 
ing." 

She  watched  him  for  some  minutes 
busy  himself  with  the  wet  cloths,  and 
before  she  spoke,  he  guessed  her 
thoughts. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me — "  she 
checked  herself.  He  let  the  muslin 
fall  over  the  inscription  scratched  in 
the  base. 

"What  this  group  means?"  he  fin- 
ished for  her.  "Why,  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  means;  it's  allegorical — but 
try  to  guess  the  meaning.  That'll 
show  me  to  what  extent  I've  succeed- 
ed in  making  myself  clear.  But  it 
might  be  best  to  wait  until  the  last 
moment,  for  the  meaning  will  be  read 
in  the  face,  and  that  comes  last."  He 
saw  the  thinness  of  this  evasion  but 
counted  on  having  established  weight 
enough  to  pass  it  unchallenged. 

She  proved  a  patient  model.  He 
had  erased  the  title  inscription  with- 
out mental  effort.  But  he  could  not 
entirely  escape  the  fact  that  the  two 
antagonistic  powers  he  was  rearing 
side  by  side  would  eventually  clash. 
Although  he  strove  to  give  himself 
impartially  to  each,  at  its  own  time, 
his  preference  was  with  the  new  vis- 
ion being  materialized  in  flesh  and 
blood  and  his  confidence  was  a  shade 


stronger  in  the  certainty  of  the  theory 
symbolized  in  clay. 

Trueax  remodeled  the  delicate 
limbs  and  torso  of  the  figure,  leaving 
the  face  for  a  time  he  avoided  to 
place.  There  were  difficulties  ahead, 
for  Alice  must  then  feel  the  truth  of 
it  all,  at  least,  enough  to  act  it.  The 
art  was  already  there,  but  the  hands 
and  especially  the  face  must  give  the 
reason  for  it. 

That  night  they  dined  together  at 
a  nearby  cafe.  When  she  prepared 
to  go  to  the  hotel  where  she  had  taken 
an  apartment,  he  insisted  that  they 
spend  an  hour  at  the  studio. 

As  she  sat,  like  the  previous  night, 
before  the  fire,  he  observed  that  his 
new  work  of  art  was  well  under  way. 
"I  have  a  little  proposition  to  make," 
he  said,  almost  carelessly.  "  I  want 
to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  I  must  appear 
at  a  reception  tomorrow  night.  It's  a 
long  story  that  has  to  do  with  the 
peculiarity  of  the  situation;  but,  in 
short — and  I  wish  you  would  forgive 
me — in  order  for  me  to  keep  my  word, 
you  will  have  to  accompany  me  as  my 
friend." 

"Oh,  I  couldn't!"  She  bit  her  lip. 
"It  would  be  a  travesty." 

"Be  careful,"  he  interrupted  stern- 
ly. "Remember  the  past  no  more  be- 
longs to  you.  You  have  already 
reached  a  moral  height  which,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken,  none  of  the  women  who 
will  be  at  the  reception  have  reached. 
Remember,  keep  your  head  up.  Will 
you  go?" 

"Yes." 

"You  win.  You  can  go  shopping 
any  time,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
affair  will  be  at  the  Ranford.  Bear 
also  in  mind  that  money  can't  repay 
the  service  you  are  doing  as  my 
model.  The  competition  prize  alone 
is  a  small  fortune." 

The  reception  was  brilliant.  As 
Alice  Dorring  entered  with  Trueax, 
she  caught  the  whole  gayety,  sincer- 
ity, sham,  vanity  and  beauty  in  one 
impression,  and,  unconsciously,  she 
breathed  as  one  above  it  all.  Her 
companion  noted  the  flush  in  her 
cheeks  and  the  eagerness  in  her  eyes. 
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"Almost  perfect,"  he  told  himself. 
"If  it  would  but  stand  the  test  of 
time!  But  it  must  stand!"  A  little 
later  they  were  part  of  the  gay  com- 
pany. 

Alice  received  much  attention.  He 
soon  found  an  opportunity  to  with- 
draw some  distance  and  watch  her. 
She  carried  herself  superbly.  An 
aunt  of  his  had  taken  Alice  under 
her  wing  and  the  pair  moved  from 
group  to  group. 

In  the  cab,  during  the  homeward 
drive,  Alice  became  quiet  and  re- 
served. A  reaction  from  the  excite- 
ment Trueax  thought;  but  it  was  soon 
too  evident  that  she  was  thinking  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

"You  have  made  the  evening  a  suc- 
cess," he  told  her  by  way  of  probing 
her  reticence. 

"Have  I?"  she  sighed.  "I  feel  I 
do  not  deserve  it — don't  fear,"  she 
exclaimed,  as  he  grasped  her  hand. 
"I'm  not  going  to  disappoint  you.  But 
I  think  I  would  feel  better  if  I  did 
something  to — to — well,  in  a  way, 
atone  for  the  past.  I  wish  I  could  do 
something  that  would — hurt  me!  I 
almost  feel  I  could  join  the  Salvation 
Army  and  become  a  beggar!" 

"Alice!  You  want  to  make  your- 
self a  slave  to  the  past  and" — 

"Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  can 
ignore  the  past ;  but  I  can't  help  think- 
ing sometimes  that  the  records  exist 
elsewhere — in  God." 

"The  best  interpretation  of  God 
that  I've  heard  is  that  he  is  harmony 
— some  call  it  love.  Tonight,  at  the 
reception,  you  were  in  harmony.  To 
impute  to  God  a  desire  to  break  this 
harmony  by  demanding  sacrifice — in 
other  words — to  make  you  slave  for 
vengeance,  is  a  contradiction,  and  an 
injustice  to  him."  Trueax  felt  that 
he  was  getting  into  deep  water,  but, 
as  usual,  could  not  afford  to  admit  it. 

"You  have  been  right  before,"  she 
said  resignedly.  "I  suppose  I'll  have 
to  consider  your  advice." 

"Then  let's  talk  of  pleasanter 
things."  Gradually  he  drew  her  out 
of  her  introspective  mood. 

As  the  days  passed,  Alice's  confi- 


dence in  herself  increased  beyond  his 
hopes. 

"I'm  beginning  to  see,"  she  said 
one  evening,  "that  you  did  not  exag- 
gerate, as  I  at  first  feared.  I  think 
I  know  now  what  you  meant  by  ap- 
propriating the  current  of  the  infinite 
dynamo.  When  your  work  is  done, 
I'm  going  home!" 

"Home!   Bully!   I  call  that  nerve!" 

"You  know  what  it  means.  It's  up 
to  me  to  'create  the  atmosphere'  as 
you  call  it." 

He  wondered  if  there  were  any  self- 
deception  in  this;  apparently  not. 

"Of  course  you  will  come  back 
here  after  you  have  won." 

"I  don't  know.  I  have  some  big 
plans.  But  it's  going  to  be  lovely  at 
home!  When  will  you  be  done  with 
me?" 

He  checked  himself  from  saying 
"Never."  "It  will  be  about  two 
days,"  he  said.  "There  is  just  a  little 
touching  up  to  do — and  the  face  to 
finish,"  he  had  almost  added,  but 
ended,  "Then  it'll  be  finished." 

The  next  morning  he  explained  to 
her  satisfaction  why  he  would  be  able 
to  finish  the  work  in  a  half  day. 
"Good!"  she  cried.  "I'll  leave  tomor- 
row for  home!" 

"I  think  I  have  guessed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  figure,"  she  told  him  dur- 
ing one  of  her  rest  periods.  He 
started,  inwardly,  but  said  calmly 
enough,  "'Yes;  what  is  it?" 

"It  represents  grief,  or  the  night 
before  day." 

"Then  you  think  there  is  light  in 
sight?" 

"Certainly;  isn't  there?" 

"Well,  it  depends  upon  the  view- 
point, but  you  may  be  right — which 
train  will  you  take  tomorrow?" 

"I'll  wait  till  evening;  that  will 
give  me  a  whole  day  to  myself  here 
to  gather  courage.  I'll  need  all  I  can 
muster.  Just  imagine  the  result  if  my 
frail  tower  of  confidence  should 
shake.  It  would  bury  me!" 

"You  foolish  girl!  There  is  no 
more  doubt — absolutely  none." 

Finally  came  the  hour  of  departure. 
He  walked  with  her  back  and  forth 
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over  the  strip  of  park  adjoining  the 
depot  and  made  a  last  effort  to 
strengthen  her.  She  was  very  pale 
and  quiet,  but,  he  could  see,  desper- 
ately determined. 

Her  last  words  were  whispered  as 
the  train  was  moving.  "I  won't  dis- 
appoint you!"  It;  was  not  so  much 
the  words  as  the  tone  that  remained 
with  him. 

The  next  morning  in  Trueax'  ate- 
lier a  stranger  crouched  on  Alice's 
pedestal,  acting  cleverly  the  part  of 
"The  Crippled  Soul."  Trueax,  his 
eyes  dark  from  a  sleepless  night  and 
lips  pressed  hard  over  bitter  thoughts, 
remodeled  the  face  into  an  expres- 
sion of  utter  misery  and  hopelessness. 

When  the  figure  was  finished,  a 
noted  critic  dropped  in  to  see  it.  A 
suggestion  from  him  brought  the  art 
reporter  of  the  leading  daily  who 
would  not  leave  without  a  photo  of 
the  young  sculptor  and  his  new  work. 
And  then  Trueax  found  it  necessary 
to  play  "not  in"  until  the  cast  should 
be  made. 

Several  days  passed  without  bring- 
ing a  letter  from  Alice.  She  had  said 
that  she  probably  would  not  write  un- 
til she  could  speak  with  certainty. 
He  always  met  the  mail  carrier  per- 
sonally. The  strain  was  telling  on 
him.  Four,  five,  six  days  passed  in 
which  he  did  little  more  than  wait  for 
the  mail.  On  the  seventh  day  the 
men  from  the  bronze  works  came  to 
make  the  cast.  He  seated  them  in 
the  waiting  room  and  asked  them  to 
wait  half  an  hour.  He  did  not  let 
himself  analyze  fully  his  motive  in 
this.  Moodily  he  sat  alone  before  his 
masterpiece,  waiting  for  the  mail. 

When  the  carrier  came,  Trueax  was 
on  the  street  to  meet  him.  There  was 
a  letter  from  Alice!  He  leaped  up 


the  stairs,  tore  open  the  envelope  and 
read: 

"Dear  Tom, — 

"It  is  all  beautiful.  I  have  been 
here  with  my  father  and  mother  and 
sisters  a  week  now  and  every  day 
brings  new  joys.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  you  were  a  prophet?  But,  above 
all,  this  week  at  home  has  proven  you 
a  master  sculptor — you  know  in  what 
sense  I  mean. 

"You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
you  that  I,  too,  intend  to  be  a  sculptor 
in  a  few  weeks.  Please  don't  think 
I  am  like  the  night  after  the  recep- 
tion, craving  for  sacrifice.  This  is  art 
for  art's  sake,  believe  me.  You  must 
know  the  joy  of  it. 

"I  can  not  thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done,  but  remain  ever, 

"A  disciple  of  your  art, 

"Alice." 

He  went  to  his  desk  and  wrote  hur- 
riedly : 

"Dear  Alice: — 

"You  have  made  me  happy!  You 
will  do  honor  to  the  higher  art.  I 
must  of  necessity  continue  chiefly 
with  clay  and  stone,  but  I  would  like 
to  make  occasional  attempts  at  this 
higher  art  as  your  assistant.  I  am 
coming  up  to  see  you. 

"Sincerely, 

"Tom." 

When  Trueax  returned  from  mail- 
ing this  note,  he  answered  the  curious 
glances  of  the  workmen  in  his  wait- 
ing room.  "We'll  do  no  casting,"  he 
said  cheerfully,  and  he  opened  the 
door.  When  they  had  filed  out,  he 
went  into  his  workroom,  and  with  a 
hammer  leveled  his  competition 
group  to  the  floor. 


By  Alice  Holland 


MESILLA!"  The  brakeman, 
lantern  in  hand,  thrust  his 
head  into  the  car,  shouted 
the  station  and  disappeared, 
banging  the  door  behind  him. 

Marion  Brenton  sat  up  with  a  start, 
reaching  wildly  for  her  hat. 

"Virginia,  Virginia,  what  did  he 
say?  I  was  half  asleep." 

"It  wasn't  'Las  Cruces,'  dear,  though 
all  these  Spanish  names  sound  alike. 
It's  half-past  ten,  so  we  must  be  nearly 
there.  You'd  better  get  our  things  to- 
gether. Don't  forget  my  parasol — it's 
up  there  on  the  rack." 

Virginia's  tired  eyes  roved  over  the 
car  for  the  dozenth  time,  while  the 
younger  girl  busied  herself  with  their 
wraps  and  suitcases.  The  passengers 
were  mostly  Mexicans — strange,  for- 
eign looking  figures,  here  a  little  group 
talking  animatedly  in  their  musical, 
unintelligible  tongue,  there  a  begrimed 
laborer  sprawled  across  the  seat,  snor- 
ing peacefully;  across  the  aisle  a  tired, 
black-shawled  woman  with  her  be- 
draggled little  brood,  rocking  in  her 
arms  a  brown  baby  that  wailed  fret- 
fully with  each  sudden  stop  of  the 
train.  Here  and  there  Virginia  noted 
a  few  Americans — typical  business 
men,  some  very  tanned,  Western  look- 
ing individuals,  and  two  well  dressed 
women  a  few  seats  farther  on.  It  all 
seemed  very  strange,  and  she  was  so 
unutterably  exhausted  and  discour- 
aged as  she  wondered  once  again  if  it 
were  at  all  worth  while  for  her  to  have 
come  off  out  here  to  New  Mexico.  Per- 
haps it  was  too  late;  and  how  dull  it 
would  be  for  Marion.  Her  eyes  lin- 
gered affectionately  upon  the  girl. 

She  was   very  lovely;  her  cheeks 


were  flushed  and  her  eyes  still  heavy 
with  sleep,  as  she  struggled,  feminine- 
wise,  to  bring  her  dark,  soft  hair  into 
order  once  more. 

The  car  door  jerked  open,  the  same 
lean,  hurried  individual  yelled  "Las 
Cruces,"  and  slammed  out  again.  The 
young  women  made  their  way  towards 
the  door  amidst  the  jostling,  bundle- 
laden  crowd.  A  grinding  of  brakes, 
and  they  lurched  to  a  sudden  stop. 
Marion,  with  a  heavy  suitcase  in  each 
hand,  was  thrown  abruptly  against  a 
tall  man  in  the  doorway. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  murmured, 
recovering  herself. 

The  young  fellow  glanced  around, 
removed  his  broad  Stetson  hat,  and 
said,  quietly:  "Let  me  hold  your  grip. 
It  will  be  ten  minutes  before  we  reach 
the  station.  This  is  the  watering  tank." 

As  they  stepped  out  at  last  into  the 
crisp  night  air,  the  older  girl  coughed 
violently. 

"Worn  out,  aren't  you,  sister?"  Mar- 
ion peered  into  the  darkness.  "We 
seem  to  have  reached  the  end  of  no- 
where, but  I  suppose  Las  Cruces  must 
be  tucked  away  here  some  place." 

Following  a  group  of  drummers, 
they  passed  through  the  empty  little 
waiting  room  and  out  to  the  end  of 
the  platform,  where  one  hotel  'bus  and 
a  few  smaller  vehicles  awaited  in  the 
semi-lighted  radius  of  the  depot.  As 
the  'bus  jolted  along  through  the  cool 
star-lit  night,  they  dimly  discerned  the 
low,  dark  bulk  of  houses,  with  here 
and  there  a  glimmering  light.  At  last 
they  drew  up  in  front  of  the  illumined 
entrance  of  a  long,  one-story  building 
bearing  the  legend  "Don  Bernardo 
Hotel." 
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"Good  morning,  Mr.  Hinton.  Yes, 
indeed,  we  have  several  letters  to  post. 
It's  so  good  of  you  to  stop." 

Marion  hurried  from  the  rude 
ranch  house  porch  down  the  bottle- 
bordered  path  to  the  front  gate,  just  as 
a  big,  bronzed  chap  swung  easily  down 
from  his  horse.  Stripping  his  gaunt- 
let, his  wide  hat  under  his  arm,  he 
strode  forward  to  meet  her,  his  tanned 
face  alight  with  a  charming,  boyish 
smile. 

"It's  such  a  splendid  morning,  Miss 
Brenton.  Do  come  and  ride  in  with 
me.  Get  Pedro  to  bring  your  pony 
around." 

"Oh,  but  do  you  mind  waiting?  I'll 
have  to  dress,  you  know."  She  glanced 
at  the  fresh  morning  frock  of  pink 
linen  she  was  wearing,  its  round  neck 
and  short  sleeves  setting  off  her  firm, 
white  throat  and  rounded  arms  de- 
lightfully. 

"Lots  of  time — this  is  the  land  of 
manana,  you  know.  I'll  tell  Miss  Vir- 
ginia that  you're  riding  into  the  me- 
tropolis with  me,"  and  he  turned  across 
the  yard  toward  a  hammock,  swung 
between  two  cottonwood  trees,  near  a 
small,  screened  tent. 

"How  well  you're  looking  this  morn- 
ing," he  exclaimed,  as  the  frail,  sweet- 
faced  girl  returned  his  greeting. 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  you.  It's  very  slow 
traveling,  but  I  think  I'm  on  the  uphill 
road  at  last." 

"Good.  This  dry  altitude  and  plenty 
of  out-doors  certainly  work  wonders. 
That  night  you  and  your  sister  came  up 
on  the  train — well,  you  don't  look  like 
the  same  person.  By  the  way,  I've 
been  wondering  if  you  and  Miss  Mar- 
ion would  like  to  take  a  driving  trip, 
some  day  this  week,  with  a  crowd 
from  the  college.  Ever  hear  of  Sha- 
lem?" 

Then  he  related  the  strange  story  of 
that  fanatical  religious  order,  which 
years  before  had  founded  the  colony 
of  Shalem  in  the  northern  Mesilla 
Valley,  spending  thousands  of  dollars 
in  creating  a  unique  group  of  flourish- 
ing farms  in  the  heart  of  a  desert  land, 
and  how  it  had  all  gone  back  again  to 
bare,  neglected  fields,  and  a  quadran- 


gle of  dreary  buildings  encircling  a 
tangled,  unkept  garden  about  a  broken 
fountain.  The  zealous  worshipers 
scattered  afar,  leaving  only  their  white 
haired  leader  to  round  out  his  days 
here  alone  and  watch  the  glory  of  his 
vision  fade. 

While  Hinton  was  talking,  Marion 
rode  around  from  the  corral,  looking 
very  charming  in  her  trim  riding  suit; 
and  soon  the  two  were  galloping  north- 
ward, leaving  behind  a  gray  cloud  of 
alkali  dust.  The  road  twisted  along 
under  the  dazzling  sunshine  through 
the  sleepy,  crooked  old  adobe  village 
of  Mesilla,  past  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Mission,  and  out  be- 
tween stretches  of  rich  green  alfalfa 
fields,  where  myriads  of  tiny  yellow 
butterflies  flitted  incessantly.  And  far 
to  the  eastward  towered  the  Organ 
Mountains — great  rocky  spires  against 
a  wide  blue  sky. 

"What  wonderful  mountains,"  Mar- 
ion exclaimed  softly.  "Why  do  they 
call  them  the  'Organs' — it  seems  they 
should  have  one  of  these  picturesque 
Spanish  names." 

"Does  seem  so.  But  then,  you 
know,  some  one  thought  they  re- 
sembled a  great  pipe  organ,  and " 

"Oh,  yes.  Why,  their  tips  do  look 
like  the  pipes  of  an  organ  all  in  a  row." 
She  laughed  delightedly.  "Thank  you. 
I'm  so  relieved  to  see  some  connection 
between  such  a  prosaic  name  and  those 
barbaric  mountains." 

In  his  conversation,  her  companion 
revealed  his  intense  fondness  for  the 
surroundings — this  naked,  sunswept 
country,  with  its  rich  lands  yielding 
so  bountifully  to  water  and  cultivation ; 
this  free,  out-door  ranch  life,  which 
had  charmed  and  lured  him  hither, 
three  years  before,  at  the  close  of  his 
college  days. 

Their  horses  were  now  trotting 
leisurely  along  a  bare  stretch  of  sandy 
mesa  dotted  with  clumps  of  mesquite 
bushes,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
narrow  acequias  ranks  of  yellow  sun- 
flowers broke  the  monotony  of  the 
glaring  expanse.  A  sudden  turn  of 
the  road  brought  the  two  riders  in 
sight  of  Las  Cruces,  a  town  of  flat- 
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roofed  adobe  houses,  the  home  of  some 
two  thousand  souls,  half  of  them  Mexi- 
cans and  half  of  them  whites. 

"It  looks  like  a  bit  of  stage  scenery, 
doesn't  it?"  Marion  pointed  at  the 
long  file  of  whitish  buildings.  "I  just 
love  these  funny  mud  houses,  and 
some  of  them  are  really  charming  in- 
side. Now  there's  that  dear  old  ram- 
bly  house  where  the  Mathewsons  live." 

Then  she  added :  "We  used  to  know 
them  years  ago  in  St.  Louis.  Aren't 
they  pleasant  people?  But,  'speaking 
of  angels,'  there's  Mary  Mathewson 
now!" 

A  fresh-faced,  English-looking  girl 
swung  a  span  of  horses  around  the 
curve  into  the  main  road  not  far  ahead 
of  them. 

"Dare  me  to  whistle?" 

"Dare  you,  sir.  But  she  won't  hear 
you." 

However,  Mary  did  hear,  and  as  she 
glanced  involuntarily  over  her  shoul- 
der, Marion's  riding  whip  went  up  in 
a  friendly  salute.  So  the  three  ac- 
quaintances, laughing  and  chatting, 
arrived  in  Las  Cruces  together;  and 
at  the  Las  Cruces  Dry  Goods  Em- 
porium Mary  Mathewson  bade  them 
farewell,  but  Marion  and  her  escort 
rode  on  to  the  post-office.  As  they 
passed  down  the  little  dusty  main 
street  they  were  followed  by  many  an 
idle,  curious  stare — this  tanned,  broad- 
shouldered  young  rancher  and  the 
graceful,  beautiful  girl  who  rode  be- 
side him. 

Miss  Mathewson,  alighting  briskly 
from  her  trap,  was  accosted  eagerly  by 
Mrs.  Muggs  and  a  pale,  nondescript 
little  woman. 

"Dearie  me,  so  glad  to  see  you,  Miss 
Mathewson." 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Muggs.  Good 
morning,  Miss  Sykes — lovely  day,  isn't 
it?" 

"Grand.  We  was  just  noticin'  your 
friends,  and  I  says  to  Miss  Sykes, 
'that's  the  young  fellow  what  come 
here  from  Philadelphia,  and  bought  the 
Tres  Alamos  Ranch  down  to  Mesilla. 
And  ain't  the  lady  one  of  the  new 
boarders  out  on  the  Sample  place?  I 
wasn't  sure." 


Miss  Mathewson  smiled. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Muggs,  she  is  one  of 
the  Miss  Brentons  who  came  here 
month  before  last,"  and  then  started 
on. 

But  Mrs.  Muggs  was  not  to  be  side- 
tracked. "You  don't  say  sa.  They're 
the  ladies,  Miss  Sykes,  what  Johnnie 
Henderson  over  to  the  store  was  talk- 
ing about  from  St.  Louis.  The  oldest 
one's  delicate — got  lung  trouble,  ain't 
she?  My  land,  beats  all  how  many 
lungers  they  is !" 

As  the  good  lady  paused  for  breath, 
Miss  Sykes  supplemented  primly: 

"Johnnie  said  they's  orphans,  and 
rich.  Their  pa  manufactured  some- 
thing, I  believe." 

"Exactly!"  Mrs.  Muggs  flowed  on. 
"And  the  sick  one,  she's  a  artist,  and 
the  young  one " 

But  Miss  Mathewson  had  made  her 
escape  into  the  Emporium. 

Young  Hinton  often  found  occasion 
to  stop  at  the  Sample  ranch,  where 
Marion  joined  him  on  his  morning 
trip  to  the  post-office.  The  long,  bright 
days  sped  quickly  by,  and  as  Virginia's 
strength  came  slowly  back,  she  spent 
much  of  her  time  out-doors  in  doing 
fascinating  little  water  colors  of  this 
Western  land,  with  its  intense  lights 
and  fathomless  shadows,  where  even 
the  flat,  brown  walls  of  the  mud  houses 
took  on  marvelous  changing  colors  in 
the  dazzling  deluge  of  sunshine.  There 
were  days  when  the  two  sisters  drove, 
in  their  low,  easy  phaeton,  about  the 
country-side;  gradually  making  many 
pleasant  acquaintances  in  this  friendly, 
informal  corner  of  the  globe.  At  the 
Mathewson  home  they  were  always 
especially  welcome,  for  Mrs.  Mathew- 
son had  known  their  father,  and  so  felt 
a  keen  interest  in  the  two  lonely  girls. 
Marion,  with  her  loveliness  and  uncon- 
scious charm  of  manner,  soon  became 
a  general  favorite  in  all  their  little 
social  gatherings.  And  at  these  pic- 
nics, driving  parties  and  occasional 
dances,  Jack  Hinton  was  most  fre- 
quently her  companion. 

It  was  on  the  day  they  drove  up  to 
Shalem  (a  congenial  party  of  six, 
chaperoned  by  motherly  Mrs.  Mathew- 
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son),  that  young  Hinton,  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  grass  in  the  old  ruined 
garden,  was  watching  Marion,  who 
lingered  on  the  veranda  assisting  Mrs. 
Mathewson  as  she  repacked  the  pic- 
nic things.  The  rest  of  the  party  had 
strolled  off  on  various  exploring  ex- 
peditions, but  Marion,  as  usual,  had 
remained  to  chat  with  the  older  woman 
and  to  lend  her  quick,  cheerful  assist- 
ance. She  was  serenely  unconscious 
of  the  steady  blue  eyes  looking  from 
under  a  low-tilted  hat,  and  noting  her 
every  movement,  every  smile,  which 
flashed  across  her  adorable  mouth  and 
sparkled  in  her  wide,  sweet  eyes. 
When  the  last  box  of  sandwiches  had 
been  neatly  stowed  in  the  wicker  ham- 
per, and  Mrs.  Mathewson  was  settling 
herself  comfortably  with  cushions 
and  magazines,  Marion  ran  lightly 
across  the  garden  in  his  direction. 

"Oh,  you  lazy  person — gone  to  sleep 
in  the  sunshine  while  chaperon  and  I 
were  doing  the  heavy  domestic  act!" 

She  dropped  on  the  grass,  and,  with 
a  deft  little  movement,  removed  his 
sombrero. 

"Wake  up,  little  buttercup,  wake 
up." 

He  laughed  gleefully  back  at  her, 
then  sprang  to  his  feet,  a  tall,  straight 
figure,  his  red-brown  hair  glinting  in 
the  sunlight.  She  held  his  hat  in  her 
left  hand,  and,  as  he  glanced  down,  his 
eyes  involuntarily  paused  at  her  fourth 
finger,  where  a  tiny  solitaire  flashed 
against  her  smooth  white  skin.  Marion 
looking  merrily  up  into  his  face, 
caught  the  puzzled,  clouded  look  in  his 
eyes,  glanced  down  at  the  tell-tale  dia- 
mond and  flushed  crimson.  Had  she 
only  known  it,  that  little  ring  had  given 
him  some  bad  moments  before,  and  to- 
day the  impulse  had  been  strong  to 
speak  of  it,  but  in  his  confusion  no 
apt,  natural  comment  was  forthcom- 
ing. An  uncomfortable  moment,  and 
both  recovered  their  composure.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  she 
found  him  the  same  friendly  comrade, 
with  no  hint  of  the  sudden  feeling  she 
had  surprised  in  his  troubled  eyes. 

On  the  following  week  Hinton  was 
shipping  alfalfa  down  to  El  Paso.  He 


had  driven  over  from  the  ranch  in  his 
buckboard,  and  was  superintending 
a  bunch  of  Mexicans  who  were  load- 
ing a  car  on  a  siding  nearby.  It  was 
almost  time  for  the  train  from  Albu- 
querque to  pass  through,  and  down 
by  the  depot  little  groups  of  waiting 
passengers  moved  restlessly  about. 
His  attention  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  a  familiar  graceful  figure  in  white, 
and,  quite  against  his  reason,  he 
moved  quickly  across  in  that  direc- 
tion. Marion,  however,  had  hurried 
into  the  express  office,  so  when  he  ar- 
rived it  happened  to  be  Miss  Ma- 
thewson who  presented  him  to  the 
goodlooking  young  man  of  their 
party. 

"Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Hinton,"  and  as 
the  two  men  were  shaking  hands  the 
train  roared  in,  putting  an  end  to  fur- 
ther conversation.  Mr.  Manning  hur- 
ried aboard,  Marion  accompanying 
him  to  the  car  steps  where  the  young 
fellow  stooped  and  kissed  her  an  af- 
fectionate farewell.  Jack  Hinton  saw 
that  kiss,  and  his  face  went  white  be- 
neath its  tan.  With  a  vague  excuse 
he  bade  Mary  Mathewson  good 
morning  and  made  his  retreat  before 
Marion  rejoined  them. 

That  night  a  most  disconsolate  per- 
son sat  moodily  smoking  his  pipe  in 
the  cool  of  the  patio;  and  as  his 
thoughts  whirled  impetuously  on,  his 
lean  square  jaw  grew  doggedly  set, 
and  he  vowed  some  hot,  fervent  vows 
to  the  calm,  indifferent  stars. 

On  the  following  evening  when  all 
the  flat,  wide  world  was  white  with 
moonshine,  a  single  horseman  swung 
out  the  driveway  of  the  Tres  Alamos 
and  down  the  road  to  the  neighboring 
ranch.  When  he  arrived,  there  by  the 
gate  was  Marion,  barehaired  and  ex- 
quisite, her  face  radiant  with  the 
glory  of  the  night.  No,  by  gad,  he 
didn't  care  a  hang  about  the  Manning 
chap! 

"Good  evening,"  she  cried,  "and 
whither  away  on  such  a  night!  You 
couldn't  stay  indoors  either?" 

"Not  tonight,"  he  answered  seri- 
ously. "I  was  restless  and  thought  I'd 
like  to  talk  to  you." 
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"I'm  so  glad  you  came.    Sister  was  "Of  course  it  will  be  hard  in  some 

tired,  and  so  I've  been  mooning  out  ways  to    leave    our    old     home     and 

here  all  by  myself.    We  were  dread-  friends,  but  then,  Phil  and  his  wife 

fully  sorry  you  had  to  hurry  off  the  can  run  out  occasionally  for" — 

other  day  at  the  station.    I  wanted  to  "Who  is  Mr.  Manning,  please?" 

tell  you  the  news — did  Phil  tell  you?"  "Oh,,     didn't      you      know  —  how 

"I  met  Mr.  Manning  just    as    the  funny,"    she   laughed.      "Why    Phil, 

train  came,"  he  replied  stiffly.  Uncle  Phil — you  see  he's  so  near  our 

"Well,    come,    sit    down     on     the  own  age — and  Clara,  his  wife,  is  Vir- 

veranda  and  let's  talk" —  ginia's  best — " 

"Thanks.     You   take    this    rocker,  Jack  Hinton  threw  away  his  cigar- 

and  I'll  sit  on  the  steps  and  smoke,  if  ette,  and  reached  for  her  left  hand, 

you  don't  mind."  "Tell  me  about   that,   please,"    he 

"You  know  we've  been  so  uncertain  said,   pointing  to   the  little    solitaire 
in  our  plans  because  of  Sister's   ill-  which  gleamed  in  the  moonlight, 
ness,  and,  now  she  seems    so    much  "Why,"  she  faltered,  flushing  beau- 
better,  Phil  and  I  both  feel  she  ought  tifully    beneath    his    insistent     gaze, 
to  stay  out  here  for  a  year  or  two.  "Daddy  gave  me  that  when  I" — 
So  Phil  has  decided  we  must  build  a  "Put  it  on  the  other  hand,  please," 
home  here,  temporarily  at  least."  he  said,  as  he  stooped  to    her   sweet 

Her  companion  smoked  silently  on.  red  mouth. 
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Your  skin  was  brown — 'tis  just  so  now, 

Your  chestnut  hair  the  very  same 
You  bound  with  snake  heads  at  your  brow 

The  day  we  met  at  Pharaoh's  game. 
Then  to  my  tent  you  softly  came, 

The  dawn-kissed  Memnon  sang  the  while 
The  sun  rose  golden  on  the  plain, 

Because  I  loved  you  on  the  Nile. 

Remember,  dear,  in  rapture  how 

Against  this  beating  heart  you've  lain, 
While  through  the  palm  trees'  languid  bough 

The  nomad  moons  did  wax  and  wane. 
Mine  own  I  come  again  to  claim — 

Remember,  dear,  my  kiss,  my  smile, 
Your  heart  must  tremble  at  my  name 

Because  I  loved  you  on  the  Nile. 

Your  lips  are  hot,  you  know  somehow 

The  passion  now  that  leaps  to  flame 
Is  but  the  love  you  did  allow 

Unto  your  lord  in  Pharaoh's  reign. 
Down  through  the  countless  years  I  came 

By  northern  waste  and  tropic  isle, 
Knowing  my  search  was  not  in  vain, 

Because  I  loved  you  on  the  Nile. 

Envoy. 
Though  all  the  worlds  in  heaven's  main 

Should  in  one  awful  chaos  pile, 
Such  wrack  to  wreck  our  loves  were  vain 

Because  I  loved  you  on  the  Nile.  RALPH  BACON. 


The  Riderless  Horse 


By  Arthur  W.  Peach 


STETSON  twirled  the  dough  in 
the  frying  pan,  and  it  came 
down  with  a  sputter  of  grease, 
and  brown  enough  to  make 
any  hungry  man's  appetite  rise  sev- 
eral notches.  He  reached  for  a  dab 
of  fat,  then  paused  short;  and  right 
there  and  then,  the  three  men  watch- 
ing him  lost  interest  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  good  meal. 

Out  of  a  draw  at  the  right  came  a 
riderless  horse;  the  stirrups  were  flop- 
ping, the  reins  loose.  After  the  first 
wondering  stare  Stetson  dropped  the 
pan,  and  caught  the  pony  as  it  came 
up  to  the  place  where  their  own  were 
grazing. 

The  others  crowded  around. 

There  was  reason  for  surprise;  they 
had  been  sent  into  the  foothills  to 
look  up  a  choice  bunch  of  cattle  graz- 
ing there.  A  hard  day's  work  had 
found  their  task  finished.  In  that  time 
they  had  seen  no  one,  nor  signs  of 
another  rider. 

"This  is  a  mighty  funny  thing,"  Stet- 
son said,  soberly.  "Any  of  you  fel- 
lows spot  the  saddle?" 

Burton,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  group,  studied  the  silver  mount- 
ings. "I've  got  it!  It's  old  Mullen's 
saddle!  Probably  the  old  man  sent 
him  up  with  another  shift  in  his 
plans." 

"I  guess  you've  got  it,  Sid,"  Stet- 
son said,  looking  away  from  the  sad- 
dle ;  then  his  face  changed.  "Mullen's 
run  into  something  or  been  dumped — " 

Burke,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
horse,  jumped.  "Dumped  nothing! 
He's  been  shot!  Look  at  this!" 
Burke  held  up  a  big  hand  red  with 
blood. 


The  men  stared  as  if  fascinated. 

"I  rubbed  it  off  the  pony's  neck; 
an'  there  ain't  a  scratch  on  him.  See 
for  yourself,"  Burke  said,  grimly. 

Stetson  took  one  look.  "Come  on," 
he  said  shortly. 

With  a  rush  they  were  off. 

"Sandy,  you  trail — you've  been  on 
the  job  before,"  Stetson  ordered. 

The  long,  lanky  fellow  took  the 
lead.  Silently  the  others  ranged  be- 
hind him. 

It  was  not  hard  to  follow  the  pony's 
trail  until  it  ran  into  the  hard  stuff, 
gravel,  or  clay;  then  Sandy's  keen 
eyes  were  called  into  play,  and  many 
times  the  group  were  forced  to  retrace 
their  steps. 

Every  delay  irritated  the  others,  for 
they  were  riding  into  what  was  un- 
known. They  had  talked  over  the 
theories;  Burke  thought  Mullen  might 
have  accidentally  shot  himself,  for 
the  old  fellow  was  getting  too  old  to 
ride  the  ranges  any  more;  but  Stet- 
son shook  his  head — the  old  men  at 
the  game  are  not  the  ones  who  send 
themselves  over  the  Border  acci- 
dentally; somebody  usually  helps 
them,  and  Mullen  had  made  many 
enemies  in  his  day. 

One  thing  they  knew,  and  the 
thought  sobered  them:  every  step 
was  bringing  them  to  the  one  answer 
that  would  settle  one  question — the 
question  of  life  and  death.  Some- 
where, if  Sandy  did  not  lose  the  trail, 
they  would  find  Mullen  where  he  had 
dropped. 

Again  and  again  it  looked  as  if 
Mullen's  pony  would  lead  them 
astray,  for  it  had  wandered  here  and 
there  when  freed  of  its  master;  but 
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finally  they  turned  into  a  sort  of  gulch 
up  which  they  suddenly  saw  a  heap 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  human 
figure  spread  out  on  the  sand. 

They  surged  forward  at  the  same 
time,  and  Stetson  swung  off,  turned 
over  the  dusty  figure,  and  drew  back 
with  a  hoarse  cry  that  was  echoed  by 
the  others.  "Sid"  Burton,  with  the 
gasping  moan  of  a  demented  man, 
threw  himself  upon  the  figure  until 
Stetson's  strong  hand  seized  him,  and 
he  jerked  him  back  with  an  ugly 
threat. 

Uplifted  to  the  ashy  faces  of  the 
men  was  the  white,  fair  face  of  an 
unconscious  girl;  her  thick  dark  hair 
was  in  disorder,  and  neck  and  shoul- 
der were  splashed  with  significant  red. 

While  Burton,  his  fingers  doubling 
and  undoubling,  looked  on  with  a 
prayer  on  his  lips,  the  lean,  steady 
fingers  of  Smith  tore  away  the  cloth 
of  the  waist  and  neck;  quickly  the 
wound  was  bandaged. 

Stetson  bent  over  with  his  flask. 
"Bad,  Sandy?"  he  asked,  and  Bur- 
ton's face  quivered  near. 

"No,"  Smith  drawled;  "lost  blood; 
tried  to  fix  it  herself  and  then  must 
have  been  trying  to  follow  the  horse. 
Now,  we've  got  to  get  her  back  to  the 
rest  of  my  kit  just  as  soon  as  we  can 
fetch  it.  There,  she's  coming!" 

The  girl  opened  wide,  unseeing 
eyes  into  which  recognition  slowly 
came. 

"Hello,  Sandy,"  her  lips  parted  in 
a  half  smile, — "why,  Sid,"  she  raised 
one  small  hand  and  touched  his 
cheek,  "I'm  all  right,  honey,  don't 
worry." 

"How'd  this  happen?"  Stetson's 
even  voice  asked. 

A  little  light  burned  in  the  girl's 
eyes.  "I  begged  Dad  to  let  me  ride 
up  with  your  orders  in  place  of  Mul- 
len, who's  sick.  Gleeber " 

"Gleeber!!"  Burton  said,  getting  to 
his  feet  suddenly. 

" — rode  with  me,  and  asked  me — 
when  I  refused,  he  rode  back,  and 
shot — at  me." 

Stetson  ran  his  tongue  over  his  lips. 
"Did  he  get  away?"  he  asked.  He 


had  taught  her  to  shoot  when  she  was 
a  mere  bit  of  girl  about  the  big  ranch. 

"I  got  his  horse — I  guess — I  feel  so 
tired," — her  dark  head  swayed  against 
Burton's  shoulder. 

Stetson  started  to  take  her.  "I 
guess  it's  your  right,  lad,"  he  said  to 
Burton.  "You  and  Sandy  ride  back 
with  her,  and  I'll  follow  after  Burke." 

She  roused  enough  to  look  at  him 
sharply.  "Don't  you  shoot  Gleeber," 
she  ordered.  "Promise" 

Stetson  shifted  his  weight  uneasily. 
She  spoke  again,  and  much  against 
his  will  he  promised. 

Slowly  they  commenced  the  trip 
back  to  the  camp,  while  Stetson 
started  off  to  follow  Burke's  trail,  for 
the  latter,  immediately  on  seeing  what 
had  been  wrong,  had  started  to  follow 
the  trail  of  the  pony  still  further  back. 

With  all  the  strength  of  his  strong, 
young  body  called  into  play,  Burton 
carried  the  girl  he  loved  in  his  arms 
back  to  the  place  where  the  half- 
cooked  flap- jack  lay  cold  in  the  pan. 
There  Sandy  drew  from  his  pack  his 
medicine  kit;  the  girl's  firm,  white 
neck  was  bared  and  bandaged  with 
all  the  skill  that  some  way  or  other 
had  been  given  to  Sandy's  big  hands. 
He  made  a  shelter  for  her  lest  the 
coolness  of  the  upper  lands  stiffen  the 
wound;  then  drew  off  to  one  side, 
leaving  Burton  with  her. 

Dusk  was  coming  rapidly  over  the 
hills — a  dusk  that  would  offer  protec- 
tion to  Gleeber,  and  perhaps  he  might 
get  away;  but  Sandy  smiled  at  the 
thought  of  the  perhaps.  Every  man 
on  the  big  Bar  X  ranch  loved  the  dark- 
haired  girl  who  had  grown  up  among 
them,  but  none  loved  her  more  than 
sour  Jim  Burke,  or  the  grey-haired 
Stetson.  Gleeber  would  be  in  bad 
hands  if  they  should  run  him  down. 
The  men  had  disliked  Gleeber  from 
the  moment  of  his  coming  to  the 
ranch;  they  had  grown  to  hate  him 
when  they  learned-  of  his  attentions  to 
the  daughter  of  the  boss;  but  she,  out 
of  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  had 
saved  him  from  discharge  or  injury. 
Stetson  knew,  and  Burke  knew;  and 
Sandy  wondered  if  Gleeber  would 
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ever  appear  again.  Then  he  remem- 
bered Stetson's  unwilling  promise  not 
to  shoot  Gleeber,  and  that  promise 
would  be  kept. 

Out  of  the  night  a  tall  figure  came, 
and  Sandy  recognized  Stetson.  He 
came  up  softly. 

"We've  got  him.  She  plugged  his 
horse,  and  we  tracked  him  up  into  a 
hole  in  the  rocks.  Burke  wanted  to 
finish  him,  but  I  had  my  promise  to 
keep  to  the  girl,  and  I  did.  But  such 
a  beast  ought  not  to  live — shoot  a  girl 
the  way  he  did — and  Jim  said  he'd 
take  care  of  him  while  I  went  up  to 
see  how  things  are."  The  grim  voice 
stopped. 

Sandy  saw  through  the  move.  The 
slow,  smouldering  hate  in  Stetson's 
heart  had  burned  up  hotter  as  they 
neared  the  camp  with  their  captive; 
and  at  the  last  he  had  ridden  on  alone, 
knowing  that  Jim  Burke  would  direct 
events  so  that  Gleeber  would  never  ap- 
pear again. 

A  soft  wailing  sound  drifted  up 
from  the  night-hidden  rocks  far  be- 
yond them. 

"He's  slipped  the  gag,"  Stetson 
muttered. 

With  the  cry  there  was  a  sudden 
sound  from  the  girl's  shelter,  and  in 
spite  of  Burton's  imploring,  she  ran  to 
them,  stopping  suddenly  as  she  rec- 
ognized Stetson. 


"Stet,  what  does  that  mean?"  she 
demanded. 

Hard  on  her  words,  a  human  cry  of 
fear  swept  up,  and  across  the  flat  in 
front  of  them  a  figure  came  running, 
plainly  seen  in  the  starlight.  On  the 
ridge  behind  it  another  figure  ap- 
peared that  sent  streaks  of  flame  after 
the  running  figure;  but  Burke  was  no 
shot  in  the  dusk. 

The  reeling  form  of  Gleeber  stag- 
gered up  to  the  group,  and  begged  to 
be  saved. 

Stetson  was  in  no  mood  for  mercy; 
his  big  gun  swept  to  a  line — but  the 
trigger  was  never  pressed. 

Gleeber,  recognizing  him,  turned 
and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
girl;  and  she  bent  and  covered  him 
with  her  body. 

Her  voice  was  sharp,  yet  full  of 
hurt:  "Stetson,  I  trusted  you,"  she 
said,  simply. 

"He  ain't  fit  to  live,"  Stetson 
growled. 

"But  I  wish  him  to,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

Stetson  dug  his  gun  back  into  the 
holster.  "We  will,  little  girl,"  he  an- 
swered. "Burke,  keep  an  eye  on  him; 
we'll  turn  him  over  to  Mac  when  we 
get  back." 

Sandy  poked  at  the  remnants  of 
the  camp-fire.  "How  about  a  little 
grub,  Stet?" 


THE  WIND  OF  THE  DUSK 


The  wind  of  the  dusk  comes  over  the  hill, 

Over  the  hill  with  a  trill  of  song, 
And  the  word  of  the  wind  sets  my  heart  athrill — 

"Though  life  is  brief,  yet  love  is  long!" 

I  seek  my  sweet  where  the  roses  stir, 
And  the  stars  overhead  are  a  marching  throng, 

And  this  is  the  tale  that  I  tell  to  her— 
"Though  life  is  brief,  yet  love  is  long!" 


CLINTON  SCOLLARD. 
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Where  the  Red  Man  Gets  a  5 


By  Grant  Foreman 


IS  THE  WHITE  man's  forum  un- 
friendly to  the  Indian  ?  In  many 
minds  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Indian  has  any 
rights  that  can  be  enforced  when  the 
assertion  of  his  claims  is  opposed  by 
the  interests  of  white  people.  This 
doubt  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our 
dishonest  and  vacillating  dealings  with 
the  Indians  through  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  government. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  however,  in  an  opinion  just 
handed  down  has  put  a  different  face 
on  this  matter.  It  perceives  no  dis- 
tinction to  the  prejudice  of  the  Indians 
when  they  and  white  litigants  ask  that 
great  court  to  measure  and  determine 
rights  and  obligations  growing  out  of 
contracts  between  them.  This  doctrine 
was  announced  in  a  case  of  great  im- 
portance which  secures  to  the  Indians 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  property 
interests  estimated  to  be  over  thirty 
million  dollars  in  value  which  the 
white  people  of  Oklahoma  otherwise 
would  have  secured. 

Our  treatment  of  the  Indians  has  not 
been  creditable  to  our  race.  Solemn 
undertakings  with  them  have  been  con- 
sidered lightly,  and  with  little  com- 
punction have  been  put  aside  on  spec- 
ious arguments.  When  the  observance 
of  treaty  rights  was  inconvenient  to 
us,  they  have  been  disregarded  upon 
the  theory  that  as  the  Indian  tribes 
were  not  sovereign  powers  they  could 
make  no  treaties  with  our  government 
that  would  bind  us.  But  whenever  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 


invoked  to  protect  the  Indians,  that 
court  has  never  hesitated  in  a  case 
properly  before  it,  to  hold  as  inviolate 
upon  the  plainest  principles  of  justice 
every  right  secured  to  them  by  a  fair 
interpretation  of  the  language  relied 
upon.  And  with  a  practical  and  accu- 
rate sense  of  justice  the  court  has  gone 
further  and  said  that  it  will  construe 
a  treaty  with  the  Indians  as  that  un- 
lettered people  understand  it,  and  as 
justice  and  reason  demand  in  all  cases 
where  power  is  exerted  by  the  strong 
over  those  to  whom  they  owe  care  and 
protection,  and  counterpoise  the  in- 
equality by  the  superior  justice  which 
looks  only  to  the  substance  of  the  right 
without  regard  to  technical  rules  of 
construction. 

The  attitude  of  our  Supreme  Court 
toward  the  Indian  should  bring  a  glow 
of  pride  to  the  cheek  of  every  lover  of 
justice  and  fair  play.  While  Congress 
has  yielded  to  the  importunities  of 
white  people  to  divest  the  Indians  little 
by  little  of  their  power,  their  lands  and 
their  character,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
taken  high  ground  when  the  Indians 
have  gone  before  it  for  protection,  and 
by  refusing  to  sanction  measures  in- 
tended to  destroy  rights  guaranteed  to 
them,  has  saved  us  as  a  people  from 
standing  exposed  and  humiliated  as 
entirely  faithless  to  our  promises,  our 
trust  and  a  decent  sense  of  honor. 

The  status  of  the  American  Indian 
under  our  government  is  anomalous 
and  little  understood.  It  was  first  de- 
fined by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  year  1832  in  the  case  of 
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Worcester  against  Georgia  in  an  opin- 
ion that  answered  many  pertinent  ques- 
tions that  the  future  relations  of  the 
Indians  and  whites  were  destined  to 
propound.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  of 
Vermont,  went  among  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  where  he  was  engaged  in  1831 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  translat- 
ing the  Bible  into  their  language  with 
the  approval  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 
An  intelligent  and  enlightened  man, 
he  lent  encouragement  and  aid  to  the 
Indians  to  accomplish  their  purpose  of 
advancement  in  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, and  orderly  self-government.  His 
name  was  destined  to  go  down  in  our 
history  linked  with  the  inquiry  by  the 
Supreme  Court  into  a  most  shameful 
chapter  of  outrageous  wrongs  by  which 
a  State  government  oppressed  a 
weaker  body  of  people. 

These  Cherokee  Indians  had  estab- 
lished a  constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  leading  features  of  which 
they  had  borrowed  from  that  of  the 
United  States;  divided  their  govern- 
ment into  three  separate  departments, 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial. 
They  had  formed  a  code  of  laws,  civil 
and  criminal,  adapted  to  their  situa- 
tion; they  had  erected  courts  to  ex- 
pound and  apply  those  laws  and  or- 
ganized an  executive  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  They  had  established  schools 
for  the  education  of  their  children  and 
churches,  in  which  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  taught;  they  had  aban- 
doned the  hostile  state  and  become  ag- 
riculturists, mechanics  and  herdsmen, 
and  under  provocations  long  continued 
and  hard  to  be  borne,  they  had  ob- 
served with  fidelity  all  their  obliga- 
tions by  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  Cherokees  occupied  and  owned 
a  large  tract  of  land  which  was  em- 
braced within  the  boundaries  of  the 
States  of  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama. They  occupied  that  land  as 
their  own,  secured  to  them  by  treaties 
entered  into  with  the  United  States 
government.  These  treaties  not  only 
recognized  the  absolute  ownership  of 
the  land  by  the  Indians,  but  guaran- 
teed to  them  the  unrestricted  right  of 
self-government  and  the  right  to  ex- 


clude from  their  country     all     white 
persons. 

These  lands  were  fertile,  and  were 
supposed  to  contain  valuable  deposits 
of  gold.  Their  proximity  to  the  ever- 
increasing  population  of  white  people 
within  the  State  of  Georgia  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  latter,  and  the  Indians 
became  the  objects  of  repeated  and  ag- 
gravated attacks  intended  to  intimidate 
them  and  discourage  them  from  occu- 
pying their  lands  in  a  useful  manner. 
In  1830  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  passed  an  act  intended  in  its 
terms  to  accomplish  this  purpose  and 
to  nullify  all  efforts  made  by  the  In- 
dians for  self-government.  The  act 
made  it  unlawful  for  the  Cherokees  to 
hold  any  council  or  legislative  body 
for  the  purpose  of  legislating,  making 
laws  or  orders.  It  prohibited  any  court 
from  sitting  under  authority  of  the 
Cherokee  tribe  and  forbade  persons 
from  acting  in  a  ministerial  capacity 
under  or  by  authority  of  any  court  or 
tribunal  of  the  tribe.  And  the  act  con- 
tained measures  intended  to  encourage 
persons  to  abandon  their  holdings  and 
emigrate  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
State.  It  provided  also  that  no  white 
person  might  reside .  in  the  Cherokee 
nation  without  a  permit  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Georgia,  or  with- 
out taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
State.  The  year  before,  the  State  of 
Georgia  had  enacted  another  measure 
wherein  it  had  parceled  out  among  the 
counties  of  the  State  all  the  Cherokee 
nation  within  its  borders,  provided  for 
the  local  government  of  the  Cherokee 
country  by  said  counties,  and  nullified 
all  the  laws  and  measures  enacted  by 
the  Cherokee  government. 

In  September,  1831,  an  indictment 
was  returned  against  Samual  A.  Wor- 
cester, charging  him  with  violating  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  by  resid- 
ing within  the  Cherokee  nation  without 
a  permit  from  the  Governor,  and  with- 
out having  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. At  the  trial  Worcester  de- 
fended upon  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  he  was  sought  to 
be  convicted  were  unconstitutional,  as 
being  in  violation  of  the  treaty  rights 
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secured  to  the  Cherokee  nation  by  the 
United  States  Government,  but  the 
Georgia  court  overruled  his  plea,  and 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
four  years  at  hard  labor  in  the  State 
penitentiary.  From  the  judgment  of 
the  court  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  main  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  announced  by  the  great 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  It  was  a  pro- 
found discussion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  court  as  to  the  binding  effect  of 
treaties  between  the  Indians  and  the 
United  States  established  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  rights  of  Indians 
since  then  have  been  secured  whenever 
those  rights  were  assailed  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  was  there  decided 
that  the  discovery  ol  parts  of  this  con- 
tinent gave  to  the  government  by 
whose  subjects  it  was  made  only  the 
exclusive  right  as  against  other  nations 
to  purchase  the  soil  from  the  Indian 
occupants,  but  gave  no  dominion  over 
the  Indians  themselves. 

The  making  of  treaties  between  the 
mother  countries  and  the  Indians,  and 
later  by  the  United  States  and  the  In- 
dians, was  a  necessary  and  logical  pro- 
ceeding to  define  the  relations  of  the 
parties,  and  was  greatly  desired  to 
secure  the  friendship  and  aid  of  the 
powerful  tribes  in  the  event  of  war 
with  an  enemy.  The  treaties  were 
clothed  with  all  the  formalities  and 
terms  employed  by  one  nation  when 
dealing  with  another,  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Indian 
nations  were  fully  recognized  and 
never  questioned.  It  was  only  when 
by  the  great  growth  of  white  popula- 
tion the  Indians'  prowess  began  to 
wane  and  their  co-operation  was  less 
essential  that  claims  began  to  be  as- 
serted that  our  treaty  obligations  were 
not  binding  on  us,  and  that  we  might 
restrict  the  activities,  assail  the  integ- 
rity and  question  the  property  rights 
of  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  court  held  that  the  legislation 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  in  direct 
hostility  to  treaties  which  marked  the 


boundaries  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and 
guaranteed  to  them  all  the  land  within 
the  boundary;  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  to  restrain  their  citizens 
from  trespassing  on  it,  and  recognized 
the  pre-existing  right  of  the  Cherokee 
nation  to  govern  itself.  That  as  the 
forcible  seizure  and  abduction  of  Wor- 
cester was  in  violation  of  rights  se- 
cured by  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees 
the  sentence  of  the  trial  court  was  void 
and  the  release  of  Worcester  was  or- 
dered. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
while  establishing  a  great  principle, 
restored  to  the  Indians  at  that  time  no 
substantial  rights.  The  officers  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  treated  the  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  contempt, 
and  President  Jackson  refused  to  en- 
force the  remedies  allowed  by  the 
court  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians. 
Indignities  and  cruelty  were  heaped 
upon  them  until,  to  end  the  intolerable 
condition,  the  Cherokees  reluctantly 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Federal 
government  providing  for  their  re- 
moval to  a  recently  acquired  domain 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  known 
as  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  on  a  tract 
of  land  which  was  so  far  away  that  it 
was  assumed  white  people  would  never 
have  use  for  it.  The  others  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and  Seminoles, 
likewise  were  removed  to  this  same  In- 
dian country  in  response  to  popular 
clamor  from  their  white  neighbors, 
who  wished  to  be  rid  of  them  and  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  Indians'  lands. 
Technically,  these  removals  were  au- 
thorized and  justified  by  treaties  en- 
tered into  between  the  government  and 
the  Indians,  though  with  extreme  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
Under  these  treaties  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  was  accomplished  between 
1830  and  1840. 

The  Indians  left  their  old  homes  in 
sorrow,  but  they  were  in  a  measure 
compensated  by  the  assurance  that  in 
the  new  country  to  which  they  were  go- 
ing conditions  were  to  be  very  differ- 
ent, and  they  would  be  happy  again. 
The  treaties  provided  that  the  new 
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lands  allotted  to  them  in  exchange  for 
those  they  were  leaving  should  be 
owned  by  the  tribes  in  fee  simple; 
that  they  should  have  the  right  to  gov- 
ern themselves  according  to  their 
forms  of  government,  unvexed  by  the 
strange  conventions  and  sense  of  honor 
of  the  white  man.  It  was  contemplated 
that  they  should  find  here  what  the 
government  had  vainly  guaranteed  to 
them  in  the  East — a  home  on  their  own 
lands,  protected  from  the  intrusion  of 
white  adventurers  and  from  the  inter- 
meddling of  white  lawmakers. 

They  found  their  new  home  to  be  a 
garden  spot.  Here  they  prospered  and 
became  in  a  still  larger  sense  civilized 
Indians.  They  took  root  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  expanded. 
They  organized  their  governments, 
built  churches,  school  houses  and  semi- 
naries, and  their  youths  were  taught  to 
value  education.  Their  governments, 
laws  and  institutions  met  their  simple 
needs,  and  they  were  in  a  fair  way  of 
realizing  their  hopes  of  a  peaceful 
career,  when  again  came  the  inevitable 
white  man.  Attracted  by  a  fertile  soil, 
salubrious  climate  and  opportunities 
for  profitable  merchandizing,  the  white 
people  came,  a  few  at  first,  and  as  the 
character  of  the  beautiful  country  be- 
came known  abroad,  they  continued  to 
come  in  large  numbers,  as  no  effectual 
measures  were  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  keep  them  out,  until  in  1880 
they  outnumbered  the  Indian  owners 
of  the  soil.  To  govern  this  heteroge- 
neous population  there  were  no  ade- 
quate laws.  Society  and  rights  of 
property  demanded  that  the  white  resi- 
dents of  this  country  should  conform 
to  some  kind  of  organized  government, 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  ade- 
quately to  protect  the  property  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians  theretofore  guarded 
as  an  interest  in  the  tribal  estate,  in 
the  old  way.  Accordingly,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  preparations  be  made  to 
create  a  State  of  this  Indian  country 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dians. 

This  situation  created  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  that  ever 
faced  our  government.  We  had  failed 


in  our  undertaking  to  keep  white  peo- 
ple out  of  the  Indian  domain,  and  in 
1900  it  was  reported  to  Congress  that 
there  were  then  in  the  Indian  Territory 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
American  citizens,  other  than  Indians, 
without  any  political  privileges,  with- 
out local  self-government,  mere  ten- 
ants at  will  and  peasants  of  the  soil,  to 
seventy  thousand  persons  of  Indian  ex- 
traction. They  could  build  neither 
roads  nor  bridges,  neither  schools  nor 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  neither 
asylums  for  the  unfortunate,  nor  re- 
fuges for  the  poor. 

Foreseeing  the  inevitable  occupation 
of  Indian  Territory  by  the  dominant 
race,  in  1898  Congress  passed  an  act, 
called  the  Curtis  Act,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  white  people  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. One  of  the  principal  features 
of  this  act  was  that  providing  the 
method  by  which  white  people  could 
acquire  title  to  the  lots  occupied  by 
them  in  the  towns  and  cities  that  had 
grown  up  over  the  land.  Previously 
to  this  act,  white  people  had  enclosed, 
occupied  and  built  upon  these  town  lots 
without  a  vestige  of  title;  they  had 
bought  and  sold  a  mere  possessory 
right  to  lots  of  bills  of  sales,  trusting 
to  an  indulgent  Congress  in  the  future 
to  confirm  these  claims  of  title.  This 
faith  in  the  action  of  Congress  induced 
the  building  of  valuable  and  lasting 
improvements,  business  blocks  and 
residences  in  scores  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory towns  before  this  law  was  passed. 

The  legal  title  to  the  lands  of  the 
Five  Tribes  was  in  the  tribes  for  the 
common  use  of  their  members,  but  the 
fact  that  so  extensive  an  area  was  held 
under  a  system  that  did  not  recognize 
private  property  in  land  presented  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  the 
State,  which  Congress  desired  to  or- 
ganize for  that  part  of  the  country. 
And,  with  the  view  of  removing  these 
difficulties,  it  had  provided  by  an  act 
in  1893  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission, known  as  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission, authorized  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  these  tribes  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  their  title,  either  by  ces- 
sion to  the  United  States  or  by  allot- 
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ment  in  severally  among  their  mem- 
bers. As  might  have  been  anticipated, 
the  commission  found  that  many  of 
the  Indians  were  greatly  opposed  to 
any  change;  some  of  them  held  pas- 
sionately to  their  institutions  from  cus- 
tom and  patriotism,  and  others  held 
with  equal  tenacity  because  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  privileges  they  enjoyed. 
After  several  years  of  negotiations, 
their  opposition  was  so  far  overcome 
that  provisional  agreements  were  made 
which  contemplated  most  radical 
changes  in  the  political  and  property 
rights  of  the  Indians.  These  agree- 
ments provided  for  enrolling  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribes  and  the  allotment  of 
all  their  lands  among  the  members  so 
enrolled. 

The  Indians  were  conscious  of  their 
inability  to  cope  with  the  white  man 
upon  equal  terms  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  have  their  lands 
formed  into  a  State  and  to  exchange 
their  former  sense  of  security  for  a 
precarious  and  untried  mode  of  living, 
subject  to  a  State  government  organ- 
ized and  directed  by  white  men,  and 
expose  to  hazards  with  which  they 
were  entirely  inexperienced,  the  ten- 
ure of  their  allotted  land,  which  was 
to  furnish  the  only  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  most  of  them.  The  desidera- 
tum of  the  white  people  here,  as  else- 
where, was  the  ownership  of  the  Indian 
lands.  Through  the  operation  of  natu  • 
ral  laws,  this  result  was  to  be  facili- 
tated by  the  Indian's  inexperience  and 
ignorance  of  values ;  of  business  meth- 
ods and  ideas  of  husbandry,  and  his 
weakness  to  resist  an  offer  of  money 
for  his  land.  But  a  more  insidious 
agency  for  divesting  him  of  his  land, 
and  one  justified  by  the  law,  would  be 
created  by  the  exercise  of  the  power 
to  tax,  which  has  been  characterized 
as  the  power  to  destroy. 

Pressed  for  an  agreement  to  abolish 
his  tribal  government  and  consent  to 
the  allotment  of  the  lands  in  sever- 
ally to  the  members  of  the  tribes  (he 
was  not  asked  to  agree  to  statehood, 
though  that  change  was  in  view),  the 
Indian  said  he  would  agree  to  it  upon 


certain  conditions.  This  agreement 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  negotiations 
with  the  Creeks.  In  March,  1900,  they 
formally  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  government, 
which  was  the  first  co-operative  pro- 
gress of  the  Creek  Tribe  and  the  gov- 
ernment in  breaking  up  the  old  order. 
This  agreement  was  ratified  by  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Among  the  first 
provisions  of  that  agreement  was  a 
condition  imposed  for  the  protection  of 
the  Indian  under  the  contemplated 
white  man's  regime.  It  provided  for 
an  allotment  of  160  acres  of  land  to 
each  member  of  the  tribe,  and  that 
each  citizen  should  select  from  his  al- 
lotment 40  acres  of  land  as  a  home- 
stead, which  should  be  non-taxable  and 
inalienable  and  free  from  any  incum- 
brance  whatever  for  twenty-one  years, 
for  which  he  should  have  a  separate 
deed  conditioned  accordingly. 

Afterward  on  June  30,  1902,  a  sup- 
plemental agreement  was  made  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  Creeks 
to  include  matters  not  previously  con- 
sidered, and  the  agreement  to  make 
the  homestead  non-taxable  for  twenty- 
one  years  was  incorporated  also  in  this 
supplemental  agreement.  The  lands 
of  the  Creek  Tribe  were  accordingly 
allotted  to  over  18,000  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  in  each  instance  two  deeds 
or  patents  were  made,  one  for  120 
acres,  and  the  other  conveying  40 
acres  in  which  the  above  covenant  ap- 
pears. It  was  provided  also  that  the 
acceptance  of  such  patent  or  deed 
should  operate  as  an  assent  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  to  the  allotment  of  the 
lands  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  and  as  a  relinquish- 
ment  of  all  his  interest  in  other  parts 
of  the  common  property. 

In  1906  Congress  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  including  the  lands  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  State,  which  was 
adopted  the  next  year,  provides  that 
all  existing  rights  of  the  Indians  shall 
continue  as  if  no  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment had  taken  place,  and  that 
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property  exempt  from  taxation  by  vir- 
tue of  the  treaties  and  Federal  laws 
shall  so  remain  during  the  force  and 
effect  of  such  treaties  or  laws.  When 
Oklahoma  became  organized  as  a 
State,  the  governments  of  the  Five 
Tribes  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  State 
sent  to  Congress  a  delegation  of  five 
members  of  the  House  and  two  Sena- 
tors. Oklahoma  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  1,500,000,  of 
which  100,000  were  enrolled  members 
of  the  Five  Tribes.  This  delegation 
in  Congress  representing  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  aided  by  powerful  influ- 
ences, secured  the  passage  of  an  act  on 
May  27,  1908,  removing  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  sale  of  a  large  class  of 
Indian  lands,  including  many  home- 
steads, so  that  these  lands  became  sub- 
ject to  sale  the  same  as  lands  of  white 
people.  Previously  the  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  some  other  classes  of  land 
had  been  removed  so  that  after  the  Act 
of  1908  a  very  large  percentage  of  In- 
dian lands  was  subject  to  sale.  In  the 
act  above  referred  to,  it  was  provided 
"that  all  land  from  which  restrictions 
have  been  or  shall  be  removed,  shall  be 
subject  to  taxation,  and  all  other  civil 
burdens  as  though  it  were  the  property 
of  other  persons  than  allottees  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes."  Directly  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  removing  re- 
strictions upon  alienation  and  under- 
taking to  subject  to  taxation  lands 
which  were  secured  to  the  Indians  as 
non-taxable,  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
began  at  once  to  assess  these  lands  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  tribes 
and  to  levy  taxes  thereon;  and  later, 
many  Indians,  having  failed  to  pay 
the  tax  through  ignorance  of  this  re- 
fined method  of  confiscation,  because 
of  inability  to  pay,  or  because  of  their 
determination  not  to  submit  to  this 
flagrant  violation  of  their  rights,  State 
officials  proceeded  to  advertise  this  ex- 
empted land  for  sale  to  satisfy  the  un- 
paid taxes,  a  proceeding  of  the  law 
looking  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  land. 
The  effort  of  the  State  to  subject 
these  lands  to  taxation  was  justified 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  proper  ex- 
ercise of  governmental  authority  of  the 


State,  the  Federal  government  having 
undertaken  to  withdraw  its  protection 
of  tax  exemption,  the  motive  and  pol- 
icy of  which  action  the  State  was  not 
called  upon  to  investigate  or  question. 
But  the  Indians  took  the  position  that 
the  act  was  a  violation  of  a  contract 
made  between  them  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  a  valu- 
able consideration;  that  they  were  to 
be  required  against  their  will  to  con- 
tribute of  their  property  secured  to 
them  to  equalize  the  handicap  under 
which  they  were  entering  upon  a  new 
life,  to  maintain  a  State  government  or- 
ganized in  their  land  without  their  con- 
sent. That  the  exemption  of  their 
lands  from  taxation  was  a  property 
right  of  value  the  same  as  the  land  it- 
self, and  that  it  was  proposed  by  this 
act  of  Congress  to  divest  them  without 
consideration  and  without  process  of 
law  of  this  property  right. 

This  act  made  taxable  more  than 
13,000  Creek  homesteads.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Creek  Tribe  were  the  first 
to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  courts  to  prevent  this  in- 
vasion of  their  rights.  Their  council, 
while  in  existence  nominally  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  com- 
mon interest,  but  practically  divested 
of  all  powers  it  formerly  possessed,  in 
meeting  assembled  at  Okmulgee  in 
October,  1908,  passed  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  institution  of  suits  to 
resist  the  taxing  of  their  homesteads. 
This  resolution  was  made  effective  up- 
on January  2,  1909,  by  the  approval  of 
President  Roosevelt.  This  course  was 
taken  upon  the  advice  of  the  National 
Attorney  for  the  Creek  nation,  Mr.  M. 
L.  Mott,  a  clear  headed  champion  of 
the  Indians'  rights  of  whom  the  In- 
dians stood  in  great  need.  He  took  the 
position  that  the  act  of  Congress  at- 
tempting to  make  taxable  the  home- 
steads of  the  Creeks  was  unconstitu- 
tional, as  an  attempt  to  take  from  these 
Indians  without  consideration,  and 
without  due  process  of  law,  valuable 
vested  property  rights. 

The  same  views  were  entertained  by 
members  of  the  other  tribes,  which  had 
agreements  with  the  government  simi- 
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lar  in  spirit  but  different  in  details 
from  the  Creek  agreement.  In  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  for 
instance,  the  exemption  from  taxation 
was  impressed  upon  all  the  lands  of 
the  allottees,  but  only  while  owned  by 
them.  Individuals  of  these  tribes  au- 
thorized the  bringing  of  suits  whereby 
the  approval  of  the  President  was  not 
needed. 

The  trial  courts  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oklahoma  held  against  the 
contentions  of  the  Indians,  who  there- 
upon submitted  their  case  to  the  final 
arbiter,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

This  court  in  an  opinion  handed 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  on  May 
13,  1912,  overruled  the  contentions  of 
the  lower  courts,  and  sustained  the  In- 
dians in  every  particular,  holding  that 
they  had  a  vested  right  of  property  in 
the  exemption  which  prevented  the 
State  from  taxing  the  lands  under  dis- 
cussion. In  announcing  its  conclusion 
the  court  repeated  a  doctrine  that  has 
always  aided  in  arriving  at  exact  jus- 
tice to  the  Indian  by  declaring  that 
the  construction  of  Indian  treaties,  in- 
stead of  being  strict,  is  liberal,  doubt- 
ful expressions  instead  of  being  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
are  to  be  resolved  in  favor  of  a  weak 
and  defenseless  people,  who  are  wards 
of  the  nation,  and  dependent  wholly 
upon  its  protection  and  good  faith. 
This  rule  of  construction,  the  court 
said,  had  been  recognized  without 
exception,  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years. 

It  had  been  contended  below  that  as 
the  restriction  upon  alienation  and  ex- 
emption from  taxation  were  for  one 
and  the  same  purpose,  by  removing 
one  the  reason  for  the  other  auto- 
matically ceased. 

The  court  denied  this  proposition;  it 
held  that  the  restriction  against  aliena- 
tion was  a  question  of  policy  which 
Congress  might  determine  for  itself, 
and  the  restrictions  might  be  removed 


without  violating  any  rights  of  the  In- 
dian, but  that  the  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion was  a  property  right  which  be- 
came vested  in  the  Indian,  and  could 
not  be  taken  from  him  without  his 
consent.  It  was  found  by  the  court 
that  Congress  had  made  certain  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  non-tax- 
able for  a  given  period  in  consideration 
of  the  Indians'  relinquishment  of  all 
claim  to  the  common  property,  that  this 
grant  gave  the  Indians  as  good  title  to 
the  exemption  as  it  did  to  the  land  it- 
self, and  that  under  the  constitution 
there  was  no  more  power  to  deprive 
him  of  the  exemption  than  of  any 
other  right  in  the  property.  The  court 
said  that  if  the  Indian  was  bound  by 
the  agreement,  the  government  was 
likewise  bound  and  was  powerless  to 
deprive  the  Indian  of  this  property 
right. 

Under  the  agreements  with  the  Five 
Tribes,  six  and  one-half  million  acres 
of  land  were  allotted  as  homesteads  to 
one  hundred  thousand  Indian  citizens. 
Nearly  4,000,000  acres  were  allotted  to 
38,000  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
1,672,000  acres  to  41,800  Cherokees, 
748,000  acres  to  18,716  Creeks,  and 
125,000  acres  to  3,124  Seminoles.  The 
amount  of  money  which  will  be  saved 
to  these  Indians  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  is  enor- 
mous, and  difficult  to  state,  because 
there  is  no  way  of  determining  the 
amount  of  this  restricted  land  that  has 
been  sold  by  the  Indians,  but  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  amount  is  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-five  million  dol- 
lars. Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  that  a  property 
owner  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  gov- 
ernment affording  him  and  his  family 
an  orderly  state  of  society,  schools  and 
other  advantages,  without  contributing 
to  the  expense  of  this  most  necessary 
institution.  But  Oklahoma  presents  a 
situation  that  is  not  an  ordinary  one, 
and  is  probably  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 
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By  Mervyn  Wadsworth  Jackson 


THE  LAST  day  of  autumn  was 
waning.  Summer  had  reigned 
supreme  with  that  perfection 
of  northern  mildness,  linger- 
ing far  into  autumn  with  a  soft,  mel- 
low warmth,  departing  with  a  selfish 
reluctance  which  had  allowed  winter 
to  creep  in  so  stealthily  that  its  ap- 
proach was  unobserved. 

The  red  rays  of  the  late  afternoon 
sun,  as  it  sank  rapidly  towards  the 
western  edge  of  the  prairie  colored  the 
rugged  crests  of  the  blue  eastern 
ridges  with  crimson  until  they  ap- 
peared as  a  molten  casting  just  poured 
from  the  Great  Melting  Pot,  cooling 
as  the  rays  faded,  and  casting  dark, 
dreary  shadows,  deepening  into  black, 
at  their  base,  for  night  lurked  in  the 
valleys  and  low  lands,  and  extended 
northward  along  the  horizon,  blending 
with  the  gray  clouds  which  gathered 
threateningly  in  the  northern  sky,  their 
outer  edges  faintly  tinged  with  red. 

A  dusty,  well-beaten  road  mean- 
dered across  the  dry  prairie,  lost  at  in- 
tervals in  the  hollows  only  to  appear 
again  deeply  cut  into  the  summit  of 
some  further  knoll.  Eastward  it  ended 
abruptly  in  the  fertile  foothills  of  the 
distant  ranges,  now  black,  at  "Mojon 
Rancho." 

Within  a  league  of  the  ranch,  two 
figures,  harTd  in  hand,  tramped  slowly 
along  its  course.  As  they  mounted  to 
the  top  of  a  knoll,  the  ranch  lay  plainly 
visible,  a  sight  that  caused  a  feeling 
of  relief  and  renewed  vigor. 

They  paused  in  their  stroll  and  their 
eyes  wandered  over  the  desolate  de- 
mesne, marked  with  occasional  lifeless 
patches  of  stunted  brush,  dried  and 
burnt  by  the  summer  sun,  for  the 


winds  that  swept  the  prairie  were 
blistering  and  dry. 

A  feeling  of  awe  crept  over  the  girl 
as  she  drank  in  the  novelty  of  the 
scene.  The  great  northwest  was  new 
to  her — fresh  from  the  south — and  she 
admired  the  strangeness  of  it  all.  A 
fascination  for  the  scene  thrilled  her 
very  soul.  They  were  the  only  visible 
living  things  upon  this  unfinished 
work  of  Nature. 

Affectionately  she  clasped  her  hands 
about  her  companion's  arm,  a  sense 
of  loneliness  had  caused  her  to  be 
drawn  nearer  to  him  and  their  eyes 
met  in  a  loving  glance. 

"Oh,  isn't  it  impressive!"  she 
breathed. 

The  man  gazed  apprehensively  to- 
wards the  north.  A  sudden  chill  came 
into  the  air  and  he  shuddered. 

"We  must  return,"  he  said,  half- 
anxiously;  "it  will  be  dark  before  we 
reach  the  ranch." 

"Must  we  hurry?"  she  asked,  fol- 
lowing in  his  strides  as  he  started  to 
descend.  "It  is  all  so  vast,  so  serene 
here — so  grand:  I  love  the  north!" 

Again  her  eyes  wandered  over  the 
peaceful  setting. 

"Besides,"  and  she  looked  lovingly 
up  at  him,  "I'm  very  tired." 

His  reply  was  to  increase  their  gait. 

"We  can  come  again  to-morrow," 
he  said. 

They  descended  hand  in  hand,  as 
they  had  come.  The  sun's  last  rays 
had  disappeared,  and  only  a  faint  red- 
dish glow  remained,  soon  fading,  leav- 
ing the  mountains'  black  images 
against  a  dreary  sky.  When  they 
reached  the  level  road  the  girl  hesi- 
tated. 
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"Kiss  me,"  she  half-whispered. 

The  man  bent  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  her  rosy,  up-turned  mouth,  her 
cheeks  flushing  with  excitement. 

"You  love  me,  Ernest,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,"  he  murmured,  and  led  her  on- 
ward. 

A  sudden  breeze  sprang  gently  from 
the  north  which  wafted  the  girl's 
brown  locks  about  her  sweet  face, 
radiant  with  the  joy  and  happiness  of 
living.  Deeply  she  inhaled  the  cool, 
fragrant  air,  and  it  seemed  to  refresh 
and  invigorate  her  physical  spirit,  for 
she  walked  more  jauntily  and  erect. 

"Isn't  it  splendid!"  she  cried. 

The  man  made  no  answer.  His  gaze 
traveled  northward. 

The  clouds  gradually  spread  over 
the  sky,  and  darkness  approached  with 
a  suddenness  peculiar  to  the  region. 
A  light  twinkled  faintly  through  the 
dusk  from  the  ranch  house.  A  gust 
of  wind  swept  ominously  above  their 
heads,  and  little  flakes  of  white  flut- 
tered in  eerie  circles  about  them. 

"Snow!"  cried  the  man  in  vague 
alarm.  "The  first  we've  had — it's  go- 
ing to  be  a  storm.  We  must  hurry!" 

In  his  eagerness  he  took  her  hand 
and  started  off  briskly. 

"Snow?  I've  never  seen  it  before 
— what  fun!"  she  cried  in  joyous  tones. 
"This  really  is  the  north :  how  different 
from  the  south!" 

"How  different  from  the  south," 
thought  the  man,  and  hurried  faster. 

The  wind  and  darkness  increased. 
The  girl  shivered  slightly,  for  her 
wraps  were  light.  Suddenly  the  wind 
raised  from  a  whine  to  a  gale.  Faster 
and  faster  came  the  snow,  covering  the 
landscape. 

The  man  and  the  girl  strove  bravely 
ahead,  guided  by  the  unsteady  light 
twinkling  in  the  darkness. 

The  storm  had  broken,  and  the  gale 
ceased  for  a  moment  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  begun.  The  girl  faltered. 

"Wait!"  she  called;  "let  me  rest — 
see,  it  is  stopping." 

The  man  knew  better,  and  for  an- 
swer dragged  her  along,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  lull. 

Again  the  wind  charged  screaming 


at  them,  tearing  at  their  garments.  The 
chill  became  more  intense  as  the  snow 
pressed  closer  about  them,  the  man 
cowering  before  it.  He  looked  at  his 
side  for  the  girl.  She  sat  moaning  in 
the  soft  snow. 

"My  ankle!"  she  sobbed.  "I've 
sprained  it!" 

"Get  up!"  he  said  gruffly,  dragging 
her  forcibly  to  her  feet. 

She  sank  to  the  ground  again  in  pain. 

"I  can't  walk — it  hurts  .  .  .  I'm 
afraid!" 

"I  can't  carry  you  .  ." 

Carry  her!  Fright  seized  him.  If 
he  carried  her !  He  couldn't  carry  her : 
it  was  impossible — they  would  both 
perish.  She  clutched  tightly  at  his 
knees. 

"Don't  leave  me,"  she  entreated,  but 
the  storm  drowned  her  words.  She 
felt  her  utter  helplessness  and  clung 
desperately  to  him. 

"Don't  leave — don't  leave  me!"  she 
panted.  "Help  me,  Ernest — help  me! 
Oh,  if  you  love  me,  don't  leave  me — 
I'll  die.  /'//  die!" 

He  did  not  hear  her — he  was  afraid 
of  the  storm. 

"Die!"  The  wind  took  up  the  word. 
He  shook  in  terror.  "Die!"  He  was 
afraid  to  die!  Yes,  he  loved  the  girl, 
but  it  was  different  now;  he  was  go- 
ing to  die.  He  must  not  die — he  must 
save  himself! 

The  girl  sobbed  at  his  feet.  He 
listened.  No,  the  wind  wasn't  shriek- 
ing— it  was  laughing  at  him — it  was 
taunting  him. 

"You'll  die,  you'll  die!"  it  mocked; 
"you'll  die  if  you  attempt  to  save  her 
— leave  her:  no  one  will  ever  know. 
You're  afraid,  you're  afraid,"  it 
laughed. 

It  goaded  him.  He  was  afraid, 
afraid  to  die.  Terror  and  fear  over- 
came him.  "You'll  die,  you'll  die," 
still  rang  in  his  ears.  He  tried  to  run 
but  the  wind  was  holding  him — no,  not 
the  wind — it  was  the  girl !  He  kicked 
himself  free  and  faced  the  storm — 
alone!  Above  the  wind's  voice  he 
heard  another — the  girl's. 

"You  coward!"  she  shrieked. 

The  man  stumbled,  muttering,  curs- 
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ing,  into  the  blizzard.  The  road  lay 
buried  in  the  snow  before  him — the 
way  to  warmth  and  shelter,  but  now  it 
was  as  if  it  never  existed — so  near,  yet 
impossible  to  attain!  Instinct  re- 
mained his  only  guide.  Vainly  he 
peered  into  the  impenetrable  night  for 
the  light.  At  intervals  he  imagined 
he  saw  it,  twinkling,  sparkling  cheer- 
fully in  the  darkness — a  beacon  to 
guide  him  safely  to  the  ranch,  but  al- 
ways it  danced  about  uncertainly.  At 
times  he  saw  many  lights  darting 
merrily  about  him. 

Miles  he  seemed  to  travel.  His 
limbs  became  numb,  his  face  and 
hands  were  frozen.  Slowly  his  steps 
lagged  as  he  staggered  blindly  against 
the  cutting  wind  which  penetrated  his 
flimsy  garments.  He  no  longer  felt 
the  cold,  he  was  conscious  of  nothing 
save  one  agonizing  thought  which  ter- 
ror and  fear  of  death  had  blazed 
deeply  in  his  mind,  "He  was  going  to 
die!" 

A  violent  gust  of  sleet  blinded  him, 
and,  stumbling,  he  fell  into  the  snow. 
With  difficulty  he  managed  to  regain 
his  feet.  A  drowsiness  was  creeping 
over  his  exhausted  body;  he  staggered 
a  few  yards,  stumbled,  and  lurched 
into  a  drift,  collapsing  into  a  stupor. 

The  wind  gradually  subsided,  and 
the  snow,  white,  inviting,  never-ending, 
pitiless,  covered  the  prostrate  figure, 
a  dark  blemish  upon  its  immaculate 
surface. 


The  night  passed;  daylight  came, 
and  still  the  endless  white  carpet  in- 
creased in  depth,  burying  every  famil- 
iar mark  of  location  beneath  a  frozen 
crust. 

From  out  of  the  dawn,  two  men 
astride  saddled  horses,  lowered  the 
ice-coated  corral  bars  and  loped  out 
onto  the  prairie.  With  the  aid  of  day 
they  hoped  to  find  them.  Keen  and 
alert  they  rode,  far  out  over  the 
monotonous  rolling  drifts  stretched  be- 
fore them. 

Hours  they  rode  and  searched,  but 
the  monotonous,  rolling  drifts  revealed 
nothing.  Within  a  day's  walk  they 
traversed  their  ground  in  a  fruitless 
search. 

At  last  as  the  day  declined,  and  the 
newly  fallen  snow  was  marked  with  a 
tessellated  design  of  pony  tracks,  they 
turned  their  weary  horses  toward  the 
ranch — perhaps  when  the  snow  melted, 
but  not  before. 

Within  a  league  of  the  ranch,  the 
riders,  side  by  side,  jogged  slowly 
along.  As  they  mounted  to  the  top  of 
a  knoll,  there  lay  below  them  a  low 
mound  shaped  like  a  cross  in  drifted 
white. 

"Madre  de  bios!"  ejaculated  one 
rider,  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

Slowly  they  descended  to  the  drift 
and  kicked  aside  the  downy  white 
covering.  There  lay  the  girl,  and 
across  her  lay  the  frozen  body  of  the 
man! 
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Child  of  ancient  fire-mist. 

Full  of  moods  and  a  cloud, 

Imprisoned  sky  and  a  star,  blue  and  a  gleam. 

Gay  in  each  changing  light, 

Wayward  in  mystery, 

CHRISTOPHER  GRANT  HAZARD. 
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By  Joan  W.  Connors 


IN  THE  early  50's  Japan  was    a 
land-locked  country  as  far  as  in- 
ternational trade  and  intercourse 
was  concerned,  a  veritable  terra 
incognita.      Long    and     indefatigable 
overtures  had  been  made  by  the  ex- 
isting commercial  nations  to  penetrate 
this  wall  of    national    isolation,    but 
without  avail.     The  nearest  approach 
was  gained  temporarily  by    Holland, 
which  succeeded  in  obtaining  restrict- 
ed trade  privileges  at  two  ports,  but 
under  conditions  said  to  be  somewhat 
humiliating. 

It  was  under  such  conditions  that 
the  U.  S.  government  dispatched  Com- 
modore Perry  with  a  small  fleet  to 
Nippon  to  obtain  some  definite  stipu- 
lation in  the  form  of  a  treaty  for  mu- 
tual commercial  profit  to  the  two 
countries.  In  order  to  impress  the 
Japanese  with  the  serious  character 
of  the  movement,  the  fleet  sent  out 
was  composed  of  the  finest  and  most 
noteworthy  ships  in  the  American 
Navy  at  the  time,  carrying  a  large 
number  of  sailors  and  marines,  and 
more  than  the  usual  complement  of 
guns,  mostly  heavy  ordnance.  Commo- 
dore Perry  sailed  from  the  United 
States  in.  the  steamship  Mississippi 
in  November,  1852,  touched  at  Madeira 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached 
Hong  Kong  during  the  month  of  April,  . 
1853,  and  thence  headed  for  Japan. 

In  the  Veterans'  Home  at  Napa  still 
survives  John  A.  Lewis  at  the  age  of 
83  years,  who  sailed  with  Perry  on 
this  historical  voyage.  Lewis  was  a 
sailor  on  board  the  U.  S.  sloop  St. 
Mary  patrolling  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  at  the  time  the  gold  rush  was  on 
to  California  in  '49.  A  few  years 
later  Perry  began  mustering  his  .fleet 
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John  A.  Lewis.    From  a  photo  taken 
expressly  for  this  article. 

in  New  York  harbor  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  Japan  and  Lewis  was  among 
the  first  to  join. 

In  narrating  his  experiences,  Lewis 
said: 

"After  uniting  all  the  vessels  of  the 
squadron,  Perry  led  in  the  flagship 
Mississippi  and  we  made  Cape  Idzu 
in  July,  1853.  The  first  anchorage 
and  intercourse  with  the  natives  was 
near  the  town  of  Uraga.  In  the  same 
month  the  Japanese  Prince  gave  Com- 
modore Perry  a  formal  reception  on 
shore.  Our  commander  was  clothed 
with  diplomatic  powers  and  handed 
the  Prince  a  letter  written  by  Edward 
Everett,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and 


Kasuja  No  Miya,  Shinto  shrine  founded  767,  dedicated  to  the  Shinto  god 
Ama-ni-Kayane,  ancestor  of  the  Fujiwara  family. 


signed  by  President  Fillmore.  It  is 
presumed  the  missive  was  excellently 
couched  for  as  Commodore  Perry  was 
the  highest  ranking  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  Japanese 
prince  and  his  assemblage  apparently 
considered  the  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance 

"Ample  time  having  been  given  the 
Japanese  authorities  to  decide  upon 
what  course  they  would  pursue,  the 
American  squadron  which  had  tem- 
porarily withdrawn  now  appeared  in 
the  bay  of  Yeddo.  As  soon  as  the  ves- 
sels had  anchored  a  number  of  Japan- 
ese officers  came  on  board  to  welcome 
Commodore  Perry  and  his  officers, 
and  to  inform  him  that  preparations 
had  been  made  for  his  reception  at 
Uraga,  where  an  answer  from  the  Em- 
peror to  the  President's  letter  would 
be  delivered  to  him  and  they  begged 
that  he  would  move  his  fleet  down  to 
that  place.  Some  discussion  arose 
over  this  meeting  place,  and  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  conference 
should  be  held  in  the  then  village  of 


Yokohama,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent shelter  afforded  by  its  harbor. 
The  squadron  present  consisted  of  the 
steam  frigates  Powhatan,  Susque- 
hanna,  and  Mississippi;  sloops  of  war 
Macedonian,  the  vessel  I  was  aboard, 
and  which  was  captured  from  the 
British  during  the  war  of  1812,  and 
the  Vandalia,  with  the  store  ships 
Supply  and  John  P.  Kennedy. 

"We  anchored  in  a  line  off  the  town 
and  the  Japanese  set  to  work  with  a 
will  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the 
conferences.  At  the  end  of  a  month, 
the  accommodations  being  complete, 
the  Commodore  by  appointment  land- 
ed with  a  suite  of  officers  and  an  es- 
cort of  five  hundred  seamen  and  ma- 
rines. He  was  received  by  five  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Emperor 
to  confer  with  him,  consisting  of  the 
Supreme  Counselor,  the  Prince  of  Tsa- 
Sima,  the  Princess  of  Mimi-Saki,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  revenue,  and 
one  other  officer  of  high  rank.  The 
seamen  and  marines  were  all  armed, 
and,  with  drums  beating,  colors  fly- 


The  Daibutsu  Den,  or  temple,  holding  a  gigantic  image  of  Buddha  fifty- 
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ing,  bands  playing  at  intervals,  and 
the  salutes  fired  on  the  arrival  of  the 
officials,  the  scene  was  a  striking  one. 
Thousands  of  Japanese  soldiers 
crowded  the  shore  and  the  neighbor- 
ing heights,  looking  on  with  curious 
interest.  The  audience  building  was 
a  plain  frame  structure  containing  one 
large  room,  the  audience  hall,  and 
several  smaller  ones  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  attendants.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  mats  with  prettily 
painted  wooden  screens  adorning  the 
sides;  long  tables  and  benches  covered 
with  woolen  stuff,  placed  parallel  to 
each  other  with  three  handsome 
braziers,  filled  with  burning  charcoal 
on  the  floor  between  them,  and  a  few 
violet  colored  crepe  hangings,  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  completed 
the  furniture  of  the  room. 

"The  Americans  took  their  seats  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  and  the  Japan- 
ese commissioners  placed  themselves 
at  the  other  table  opposite;  while  be- 
hind them  both,  seated  on  the  floor  on 


their  knees,  their  usual  position  as 
they  did  not  use  chairs,  was  a  crowd 
of  Japanese  officers  forming  the  train 
of  their  commissioners.  The  business 
was  carried  on  in  the  Dutch  language, 
through  interpreters.  After  an  ex- 
change of  compliments  the  commis- 
sioners of  Japan  stated  that  it  was  the 
determination  of  the  Emperor  to  make 
certain  modifications  in  their  laws  of 
seclusion;  he  relied  upon  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Americans  toward 
Japan,  and,  as  such  negotiations  were 
entirely  novel  to  them,  they  would 
trust  with  confidence  to  the  Commo- 
dore's superior  experience,  to  his 
generosity  and  his  sense  of  justice.  A 
real  desire  was  manifested  by  the 
Japanese  to  cultivate  friendly  feelings 
with  their  guests.  In  fact,  the  gen- 
eral bearing  of  the  people  had  already 
convinced  the  Americans  that  Japan- 
ese distrust  of  them  had  measurably 
worn  away.  Refreshments  were 
served  in  elegantly  lacquered  dishes, 
what  was  left  on  their  plates,  by  the 
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Americans,  at  the  close,  was  wrapped 
in  papers  and  given  them  to  carry 
away,  according  to  the  custom  prevail- 
ing in  Japan  in  those  days.  The  Jap- 
anese commissioners  were  richly 
dressed  in  gay,  silk  petticoat  panta- 
loons and  upper  garments  resembling 
in  shape  ladies'  short  gowns.  Dark 
colored  stockings  and  two  handsome 
swords  pushed  through  a  twisted  silk 
girdle  finished  the  costume.  Straw 
sandals  were  worn,  but  were  always 
slipped  off  on  entering  the  house.  At 
that  time  a  Japanese  did  not  cover  his 
head,  the  top  and  front  part  of  which 
was  shaved,  and  the  back  and  side 
hair  being  brought  up  was  tied  so  as 
to  form  a  tail,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  that  extended  forward  upon  the 
shaven  pate. 

"The  negotiations  proceeded  har- 
moniously, but,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
acting and  punctilious  ceremony  pe- 
culiar to  the  Japanese,  very  slowly. 
Thus  a  question  proposed  had  to  pass 
through  the  interpreters  and  then 
through  several  officers  ascending  in 


rank  before  it  reached  the  commis- 
sioners; each  one  in  turn  bowing  his 
head  to  the  floor  before  he  addressed 
his  superiors.  Among  the  presents  in- 
tended for  the  Emperor  was  a  minia- 
ture railroad  track  with  a  beautiful 
locomotive  tender  and  passenger  car, 
one-fourth  the  ordinary  size;  also  a 
mile  of  magnetic  telegraph,  the  op- 
erations of  which  were  exhibited  on 
shore.  These  inventions  excited  a 
great  deal  of  interest  among  the  Jap- 
anese, particularly  the  telegraph, 
when  they  came  to  comprehend  its 
utility  in  the  transmission  of  messages, 
communications  being  made  in  their 
presence  in  the  English  and  Dutch 
languages.  They  were  also  delighted 
with  the  railroad,  when  they  saw  the 
engine  and  car  flying  along  the  track 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour; 
they  thought  it  would  be  impossible 
to  construct  them  to  advantage  in 
Japan,  owing  to  the  very  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  country. 

"The  policy  of  Commodore   Perry 
had  been  on  both  this  visit  and  his 
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former  one  to  observe  a  strict  exclu- 
siveness,  and  the  Japanese  were  on 
all  occasions  given  to  understand  that 
with  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  establish  friendly  relations, 
no  unworthy  restrictions  or  actions 
would  be  submitted  to:  that  they  came 
to  Japan  'not  to  beg,  but  to  dispense 
favors;  that,  conscious  of  the  power 
of  their  government,  they  were,  never- 
theless, desirous  of  meeting  the  Jap- 
anese on  equal  and  honorable  terms, 
and  upon  no  other  conditions  whatever 
would  they  consent  to  hold  amicable 
intercourse.  The  favorable  effect  of 
this  course  of  action  was  very  appar- 
ent. The  Japanese  were  glad  to  be 
admitted  on  board  the  ships,  and  the 
commissioners  of  Nippon  offered  no 
objections  to  the  American  officers 
strolling  about  the  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  anchorage. 

"While  the  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing, Commodore  Perry  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  Japanese  Commission- 
ers on  board  the  flagship.  The  en- 
gines of  the  steamers  were  put  in  mo- 
tion, that  their  operation  might  be  wit- 
nessed. The  ships'  companies  were 


drilled  at  general  quarters,  and  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  caliber  of  the 
heavy  guns  in  use  among  western  na- 
tions. The  national  stoicism  and  self- 
possession  of  the  Japanese  were  not 
proof  against  such  novelties,  and  they 
were  unable  to  withhold  their  admira- 
tion and  surprise.  During  the  festivi- 
ties, toasts  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
President  were  drank  with  all  the 
honors. 

After  much  diplomacy  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese,  the  Americans  strenu- 
ously refusing  to  accept  any  proposi- 
tion to  go  to  Nagasaki,  a  treaty  of 
amity,  peace,  and  commerce  was 
agreed  to  and  ratified.  Three  copies 
in  Japanese  were  delivered  to  Com- 
modore Perry,  and  three  copies  in 
English  signed  by  himself,  with 
Dutch  and  Chinese  translations,  were 
delivered  to  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioners. 

"Article  first  established  peace  and 
amity  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan ;  article  second  assigned  the 
ports  of  Simoda,  in  the  principality  of 
Matsmai,  for  the  reception  of  Ameri- 
can ships,  and  where  they  might  ob- 
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tain  wood,  water,  provisions,  and  coal, 
payment  to  be  made  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver; article  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth,  provide  for  good  treatment,  se- 
curity to  property,  etc.,  in  the  case  of 
American  vessels,  and  crews  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast;  article  seventh 


provided  that  ships  of  the  United 
States  resorting  to  the  ports  open  to 
them,  should  be  permitted  to  exchange 
gold  and  silver  coin,  and  articles  of 
goods,  for  other  articles  of  goods,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  the  Japanese 
government  might  temporarily  estab- 
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lish  for  that  purpose,  it  being  also 
stipulated  that  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
away  whatever  articles  they  received 
in  exchange.  These  articles  were  the 
most  important  embraced  in  the  treaty, 
which  was  signed  in  the  month  of 
March,  1854.  The  treaty  privileges 
thus  obtained  by  Commodore  Perry 
for  the  United  States  were  the  most 
liberal  and  advantageous  of  any  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  accorded  by 
Japan  to  a  foreign  people.  The  same 
privileges  were  afterward  given  to 
other  treaty  nations,  and  subsequently 
new  treaties  were  made  with  the 
United  States,  greatly  enlarging  the 
liberty  of  trade  and  the  sphere  of 
comity." 

After  returning  with  the  U.  S.  ves- 
sels to  this  country  Lewis,  with  other 
adventurous  sailormen,  gravitated 
quite  naturally  into  the  greatest  na- 
tional drama  of  the  century,  the  Civil 
War.  When  Fort  Sumpter  was  fired 
upon,  Lewis  was  still  serving  his  coun- 
try, in  the  naval  arm  of  the  service, 
and  while  engaged  in  blockading,  on 
the  frigate  Colorado,  in  Mobile  Bay, 
he  helped  capture  the  confederate  ves- 
sel Alabama.  Later  while  he  was  on 
the  gunboat  Otsego,  doing  patrol  duty 
on  the  Albemarle  Sound,  off  Ply- 
mouth, the  ship  was  unexpectedly 
blown  up  by  a  series  of  mines  planted 
in  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  enemy's 
country.  For  sixteen  days  the  sur- 


vivors remained  on  the  shattered  craft 
until  they  were  picked  up  by  the 
Shamrock,  another  Union  gunboat. 
Fortunately  the  hurricane  deck  of  the 
disabled  federal  boat  remained  above 
the  water  line.  Though  the  men  suf- 
fered great  hardships,  they  were  on 
the  alert  to  guard  against  any  possible 
attack  by  the  enemy  in  attempts  to 
scuttle  the  ship,  confiscate  the  ma- 
chinery and  take  them  prisoners. 
After  undergoing  many  thrilling  ad- 
ventures the  valiant  Lewis,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  time,  re-enlisted  in 
Company  A,  llth  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry, at  Boston,  and  later  saw  land 
service  until  the  close  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Several  medals  for  gallantry  in 
action  adorn  the  old  campaigner's 
breast. 

Lewis  again  offered  his  services  to 
his  country  when  Spain  took  up  arms 
and  he  joined  a  battalion  in  San 
Diego,  officered  by  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr., 
son  of  the  illustrious  General.  The 
organization  was  known  as  "The  Min- 
ute Men,"  composed  of  ex-soldiers 
and  sailors.  Mr.  Lewis  is  now  Senior 
Vice-Commander  of  Unity  Post,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  holds  the 
position  of  Custodian  of  the  Colors, 
at  the  Veterans'  Home,  his  duties  re- 
quiring him  to  unfurl  Old  Glory  to  the 
flag  mast  at  sunrise,  and  take  it  down 
at  sunset  to  the  inspiring  strains  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  played 
by  the  Home  band. 


To-day  is  going,  going, 
Its  course  is  nearly  run; 

The  sands  are  swiftly  flowing 
Beneath  the  ancient  sun. 

Then  let  us  laugh  to-day; 

To-morrow's  tangle  scorn. 
To-morrow  lives  alway 

For  millions  yet  unborn. 
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By  Jean  Rhotta 


GEE-UP,    Curry!  Ha,  Buck!" 
"Grizzly    Bill"   whipped   up 
the  leaders  and  the  big,  six- 
seated   stage   swung  around 
another  turn  in  the  twelve  mile  drive 
from  El  Portal  at  the  terminus  of  the 
railroad  into  the  heart  of  the  valley, 
bringing  us  within  sight  of  a  band  of 
horsemen  whose  heavy  tread  rivaled 
the   foaming,   rushing    Merced    river 
alongside.     It  was  spring  and  the  sol- 
diers were  on  their  way    to    Uncle 
Sam's  encampment  in  the  valley. 

Each  year  since  1905,  when  the 
State  of  California  ceded  back  to  the 
Government  the  sixteen  hundred  or 
more  square  miles  of  territory  ob- 
tained by  Act  of  Congress  forty  years 
before,  and  the  Yosemite  Valley,  in 
the  language  of  the  Indian,  the  Valley 
of  the  Big  Grizzly  Bear,  became  part 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  two  troops  of  U.  S. 
cavalry  have  been  sent  out  from  the 
Presidio  in  San  Francisco  and  sta- 
tioned in  the  valley  during  the  months 
from  May  to  November.  It  is  a  long 
march,  a  distance  of  some  200  miles 
from  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  gate- 
way of  the  valley.  Along  the  beauti- 
ful San  Joaquin  River  valley,  up 
through  the  picturesque  country  of 
Tuolumne  and  Calaveras  counties 
where  are  laid  the  scenes  of  so  many 
of  Bret  Harte's  tales  the  horsemen 
travel,  hitting  beyond  Chinese  Camp, 
the  Big  Oak  Flat  road  and  finally 
worn  and  dirty,  reaching  Camp  Yo- 
semite after  having  been  several  days 
on  the  road. 

"Wish  them  fellows  would  liven  up 
a  bit,"  grumbled  Bill,  and  just  then 
as  if  in  answer  to  his  wish  the  Cap- 
tain's voice  rang  out  and  the  cavalry- 


men broke  into  a  quick  trot,  disap- 
pearing around  another  bend  in  the 
ever  winding  valley  road,  and  except- 
ing for  a  glimpse  at  a  bridge  crossing 
far  up  the  stream  were  lost  from  sight 
during  the  remainder  of  our  journey. 

"The  soldiers  must  be  kept  pretty 
busy  with  such  a  large  territory  to 
guard,"  I  returned  to  my  companion 
on  the  seat. 

"Well,  if  they  are,  I  don't  see  it. 
Of  course  the  park  ain't  no  children's 
playground,  but  things  went  pretty 
well  before  they  ever  came  with  the 
guardians  to  keep  a  lookout.  Seems 
like  they  didn't  need  the  militia  in 
them  days  when  things  was  wild,  but 
now  it  takes  two  regiments  to  keep 
the  city  folks  under  inspection,"  was 
Bill's  gruff  reply;  for  he,  like  many 
another  old-timer,  resented  the  pres- 
ence of  the  boys  in  blue  as  he  would 
any  encroachment  of  that  civilization 
which  he  had  so  long  left  behind. 

But  all  others  agree  that  Uncle  Sam 
was  wise  in  sending  his  representa- 
tives into  the  valley.  Before  having 
been  made  a  National  Park,  the  Yo- 
semite had  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Commissioners, 
who  received  no  salary,  met  but  once 
a  year  in  the  valley  and  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  the  duties  expected 
of  them,  the  real  responsibility  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  this  vast  area 
of  country  resting  with  two  guardians 
who  occupied  a  cabin  on  the  Merced 
throughout  the  year,  making  periodi- 
cal tours  of  inspection  with  their  pack 
mules.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  un- 
der such  inadequate  supervision,  with 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  visitors 
each  year,  and  the  devastation  of  un- 
controlled forest  fires,  this  wonderful 
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national  park  with  its  beautiful  wild 
gardens  of  myriad  colored  flowers  and 
blossoming  shrubs,  and  its  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  white  oak,  pine  and 
cedar,  would  soon  have  taken  on  a 
changed  aspect. 

Then,  too,  the  restrictions  regard- 
ing hunting  and  fishing  had  to  be  en- 
forced, else  in  time  the  droves  of  bear 
and  deer  and  other  wild  game  of  the 
forests  and  the  many  well  stocked 
trout  streams  would  have  become 
hopelessly  thinned  out  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  huntsmen  and  anglers  who 
every  season  resorted  to  this  literal 
"sportsmen's  paradise."  For  it  has 
been  said  that  during  the  twenty  years 
previous  to  the  coming  of  the  militia, 
no  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  bear 
alone  had  been  killed  by  huntsmen, 
Indians  and  mountaineers.  But  now 
under  the  guardianship  of  Uncle  Sam 
this  dreadful  slaughter  has  been 
stopped,  no  firearms  being  allowed 
within  the  limits  of  the  park,  except 
under  certain  restrictions  and  after  a 
permit  has  been  obtained  from  the 
officer  in  charge,  and  visitors  must  be 
content  to  shoot  with  cameras  the 
wild  things  of  fur  and  feather  which 
make  their  home  in  the  Yosemite. 

The  soldiers,  too,  are  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  fires,  which  in  spite  of  all 
precautions  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Perhaps  a  careless  camper  drops  a 
lighted  match  or  forgets  to  extinguish 
a  camp  fire  and  so  perhaps  starting 
with  a  few  sparks,  catching  on  to 
some  near  lying  brush,  a  fire  thus 
starts,  sometimes  destroying  whole 
forests  before  it  can  be  gotten  under 
control. 

One  of  the  means  introduced  by 
Uncle  Sam  for  protection  against  such 
fires  is  what  is  known  as  "light  burn- 
ing." At  different  times  during  the 
dry  season,  the  Boys  in  Blue  set  out 
at  various  points,  throughout  the 
length  of  the  valley,  well-guarded 
brush  fires,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
underbrush  which  is  the  principal  fuel 
upon  which  the  forest  fires,  which  may 
come  later,  feed. 

Across  the  Merced,  a  half  mile  from 
the  village,  can  be  seen  the  white- 


washed buildings  of  the  army  post. 
In  the  back-ground  the  Yosemite  Falls 
plunge  3000  feet  through  the  air  in 
three  mad  bounds,  breaking  upon  its 
rocky  base  with  a  mighty  roar  with 
which  as  you  draw  near  can  be  heard 
some  irregular  detonations  like  the  far 
off  rattling  of  musketry. 

A  number  of  mounted  soldiers  pass 
on  their  way  to  patrol  the  valley.  Each 
morning  the  men  are  lined  up  for 
"guard  post,"  at  which  time  are  made 
the  assignments  to  the  various  posts 
of  duty  for  that  day;  some  to  guard 
from  the  village  up  toward  the  region 
of  Mirror  Lake,  others  down  toward 
El  Portal,  and  still  others  to  remain 
on  duty  within  the  post. 

The  long  line  of  little  brown  peaked 
tents  which  you  see,  constitutes  the 
army  barracks.  Ranged  around  the 
sides  are  the  cots,  four  to  a  tent,  and 
piled  in  the  center  the  small  square 
boxes  which  contain  the  extra  cloth- 
ing, toilet  articles,  etc.,  of  the  occu- 
pants. 

To  the  right  are  the  hospital  tents 
and  the  dispensary,  presided  over  by 
the  army  doctor  who  is  indeed  a  valu- 
able asset  when  so  many  are  far  from 
medical  help.  His  services  are  not 
confined  to  members  of  the  post  and 
are  often  much  in  demand  among  the 
hotel  and  camp  guests,  for  when  the 
"tender-foot"  is  often  the  most  ven- 
turesome, often  insisting  on  taking  the 
most  dangerous  trails,  accidents  fre- 
quently occur,  at  which  times  if  it 
were  not  for  the  timely  presence  of 
the  doctor  the  victims  would  fare  bad- 
ly. As  in  the  case  of  one  climber  who, 
while  on  his  way  to  Glacier  Point, 
slipped  and  broke  his  leg.  A  fellow 
traveller  going  immediately  in  search 
of  help,  returning  shortly  with  the  doc- 
tor and  his  assistants,  who  carried  the 
injured  man  to  the  hospital  on  .  a 
stretcher,  later  removing  him  by 
means  of  the  army  ambulance  to  the 
railroad. 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  a  gala  day  in 
the  valley.  Weeks  previous  those  who 
are  to  participate  in  the  program  of 
the  day,  begin  preparations,  entering 
into  the  try-outs  for  places  in  the  races 


Field  sports  of  the  cavalry,  Fourth  of  July.     Campers  and  tourists  in  the 
background  watching  the  games. 


and  contests  and  on  the  baseball  nines 
of  the  two  troops  with  zest.  For,  de- 
prived of  the  usual  amusements  of 
city  life,  the  boys  in  blue  often  find 
life  in  the  wilds  very  monotonous, 
with  nothing  to  occupy  their  recrea- 
tion time,  excepting  an  occasional 
game  of  "horse-shoe  pitching,"  (a 
game  of  quoits,  except  the  "stakes"  or 
hobs  are  "rung"  with  horse-shoes  in- 
stead of  disks  or  rope  loops)  and  the 
usual  indoor  games  of  dominoes, 
craps,  and  cards. 

At  sunrise  the  National  holiday  is 
ushered  in  by  the  deep-mouthed  peal 
upon  peal  of  the  cannon  echoing  and 
re-echoing  through  the  rocky  gorges 
like  the  roar  of  distant  thunder.  By 
nine  o'clock  a  motley  crowd  of  spec- 
tators has  gathered,  lining  up  along 
the  ropes  which  have  been  stretched 
from  the  mess-house  to  the  officer's 
headquarters,  to  mark  off  the  field  of 
performance. 

There  are  guests  from  the  hotel  and 
camps,  whose  brown  khaki  walking 


suits  make  a  sombre  background  for 
the  bright  calico  dresses  and  bandanas 
of  the  Indians  who  have  come  from 
the  Indian  village  nearby.  Cowboys 
who  have  ridden  in  from  neighboring 
ranges  are  there,  likewise  shepherds 
who  have  left  their  flocks  for  a  day. 
A  covered  wagon  approached,  deposit- 
ing under  a  spreading  oak  its  load  of 
smiling,  dirty-faced  children,  who 
have  come  all  the  way  from  Sonora 
for  the  occasion. 

Soon  the  officers  who  are  to  act  as 
judges  take  their  places  in  the  field 
and  the  sport  begins.  First  come  the 
mule  back  races.  A  dozen  men  on 
mule  mounts  line  up  and  at  a  signal 
from  the  presiding  officer  are  off,  urg- 
ing the  reluctant  beasts  down  the  field 
toward  the  goal  post,  amid  the  laugh- 
ter and  cheers  of  the  lookers-on,  for 
the  quiet,  sluggish  animals  do  not  rel- 
ish the  unaccustomed  strenuous  pace, 
one  old  fellow  obstinately  refusing  to 
budge,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
rider  who  finally  was  obliged  to  lead 
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him  back  to  the  corral.  The  contest 
in  rapid  mounting  follows,  then 
"Dixie,"  a  noble  white  charger,  who 
has  been  trained  in  various  stunts  by 
"Long  Tom,"  an  ex-cowpuncher  now 
in  Uncle  Sam's  service,  delights  his 
audience  by  waddling  down  the  field 
in  true  cake-walk  fashion,  "playing 
dead"  at  command  from  his  trainer, 
and  mounting  step  by  step  a  set  of 
strpngly  built  stairs,  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  finally  reaching  the  sur- 
mounting platform  with  a  snort  of 
triumph.  The  hurdle  races  which  fol- 
low complete  the  events  of  the  fore- 
noon, when  after  an  intermission  of 
two  hours  the  baseball  match  takes 
place.  In  the  arjny  are  professional 
men,  some  of  major  league  experience, 
and  the  officers  many  of  whom  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  game 
during  their  college  days  as  coaches 
in  this  favorite  of  all  out  door  sports 
among  the  boys  of  both  army  and 
navy,  for  there  is  no  company  of  in- 
fantry, troops  of  cavalry  or  battery  but 
has  its  baseball  nine. 

With  the  evening's  display  of  fire- 
works the  day's  program  ends  and  the 
members  of  Uncle  Sam's  household 
in  the  Yosemite  resume  the  quiet  un- 
eventful "tenor  of  their  way"  during 
the  months  which  follow,  until  when 


Post-office  and  part  of  the  tent  camp. 

the  grassy  meadows  have  begun  to 
turn  brown  and  the  trees  to  drop  their 
leaves  and  the  chill  winds  bearing 
the  breath  of  snow  capped  mountains 
sweep  through  the  valley,  Uncle  Sam 
pulls  up  stakes  and  Camp  Yosemite  is 
deserted  until  summer  comes  again. 


hN   MSMOlUAM 


Love  came  to  me  with  service,  pure  and  sweet, 
I  trampled  it  beneath  my  heedless  feet; 
No  gratitude  I  offered,  day  by  day, 
But  wounded  it,  until  it  passed  away. 

Now,  like  a  glimpse  of  heav'n,  I  see  its  face, 
Its  sacrificial  beauty,  all  its  grace; 
And  would  that  I  might  hide  my  guilty  head, 
Beneath  the  quiet  sod,  where  Love  lies  dead ! 

MARIAN  TAYLOR. 
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THOUSANDS  of  tourists  go 
annually  to  California  de- 
termined to  take  in  the 
sights  of  the  State.  In  San 
Francisco  they  ride  out  to  the  Cliff 
House;  they  mingle  with  the  strollers 
on  Market  street;  they  hire  a  guide 
to  lead  them  through  Chinatown's 
dark  alleys.  In  Los  Angeles  they  try 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  at  each  of 
its  nine  beaches;  they  make  a  trip  up 
Mt.  Lowe;  they  watch  the  plucking  of 
the  ostriches;  they  wonder  at  flower- 
ing orange  trees  and  snowtopped 
mountains  in  the  same  panorama; 
they  follow  the  kite-shaped  track,  and 
crowd  half  a  dozen  other  excursions 
into  a  week,  struggling  not  to  miss 
anything.  In  San  Diego  they  cross 
the  ferry  to  Hotel  Coronado;  they 
break  a  piece  of  mud  from  the  adobe 
walls  of  Ramona's  marriage  place  at 
La  Jolla;  they  travel  ten  miles  to  Tia 
Juana  in  order  to  say  they  have  vis- 
ited Old  Mexico.  In  their  way  they 
have  seen  California,  more  or  less 
thoroughly  according  to  their  strength 
and  their  pocketbooks. 

The  dreamer  and  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  recognizes  another  side  to 
California.  For  him  the  romance  of 
an  unknown  past  hangs  over  her.  The 
adobe  ruins  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, here  a  group  of  a  dozen,  there  a 
single  one,  are  the  last  traces  of  a 
people  who  have  disappeared,  of  a 
people  who  were  not  the  products  of 
a  temperate  clime,  and  who  loved  their 
home  not  for  its  material  resources  but 
for  its  wealth  of  sunshine  and  of  color. 
The  noisy  bustle  of  commercial  Amer- 
ica has  already  engulfed  California's 
cities,  and  the  evidences  of  a  million 
imprisoned  humans  are  blazoned 


everywhere;  out  in  the  country,  how- 
ever, no  such  anomalies  confuse  the 
imagination,  and  the  sunny  State  can 
be  pictured  as  it  rested  a  century  ago 
in  the  hands  of  a  leisure-loving  peo- 
ple. Other  early  settlements  in  Amer- 
ica have  lived  exciting  history  of 
whose  details  we  are  fully  informed; 
California's  past  on  the  other  hand 
was  lived  by  a  people  whose  life 
philosophy  differed  too  much  from 
our  own  for  our  understanding,  and 
of  whose  history  tantalizingly  small 
fragments  alone  remain.  The  glamor 
of  mystery  surrounds  it.  California 
was  made  for  these  people.  In  our 
practical  nation  of  exact  time  this  one 
spot  was  reserved  for  leisure  and 
dreams  and  romance,  a  distinction 
everyone  now  forgets.  When  Califor- 
nia in  the  springtime  riots  in  gold  and 
purple  dress  or  in  the  summer  when 
she  rests  in  heavy  somnolence  under 
a  weight  of  hazy  sunshine  Americans 
are  a  mockery  to  Nature's  work.  Her 
proper  owners  disappeared  a  century 
ago. 

The  ruins  of  their  houses,  their  eu- 
calyptus shaded  roads,  and  their  low, 
cool,  churches  stand  neglected  and  re- 
proachful throughout  the  country.  In 
the  day  of  their  usefulness  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks  guided  the  dark-skinned 
Mexicans  and  Indians,  who  grouped 
their  one-roomed  adobes  round  the 
missions.  California  then  glorying  in 
her  dwellers'  need  for  her  watchful 
care  exerted  herself  to  provide  a  boun- 
tiful harvest  of  the  luscious  cactus 
fruit;  her  patron  god  showered  the 
noon-day  sunshine  solely  that  the 
Mexican  might  lie  under  his  live  oak 
tree,  and  while  he  dozed  off  into  his 
siesta  see  a  procession  of  dream  fig- 
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ures  grow  in  its  haze.  To  such  a  peo- 
ple as  these,  people  who  were  happy 
or  sombre  as  the  sun  smiled  or  sulked, 
does  California  with  her  tropical 
moods  belong. 

Even  yet  the  spirit  of  this  sun-lov- 
ing race  hangs  over  the  country  so 
that  the  dreamer  when  he  comes 
across  one  of  their  deserted  homes 
can  take  the  place  they  formerly  kept 
smooth  under  the  nearby  tree  and  re- 
construct their  life.  He  imagines  a 
brown-cassocked  Franciscan  monk 
walking  slowly  along  the  shady  path, 
glancing  protectingly  at  the  brown 


again  with  the  one  adobe,  roofless  and 
crumbling. 

Companions  to  these  forsaken 
homes  are  the  mission  churches,  each 
one  a  day's  walk  apart  on  El  Camino 
Real,  the  road  from  San  Francisco  to 
San  Diego.  Three  of  these  have  van- 
ished entirely;  fourteen  are  partly  in 
ruins;  in  three  the  priests  perform  the 
masses;  and  the  last  one,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, has  been  repaired  to  house  a 
band  of  Franciscan  monks.  Sole  pos- 
sessors of  the  traditions  of  their  prede- 
cessors who  worked  to  convert  a  thou- 
sand Indians  to  their  religion,  they 


In  old  Monterey.    General  Sherman  is  said  to  have  planted  the  rose  tree 
shonm  on  the  right,  in  the  early  '40's. 


adobe.  From  the  colony  of  enormous 
cacti  a  slender  Indian  plucks  the 
blood-red  fruit,  carefully  avoiding  the 
prickles.  The  yellow  mustard  field 
sways  rhythmically  in  the  breeze,  and 
from  within  it  he  hears  the  shouts  of 
invisible  children  at  play.  Then  the 
mission  bell  rings  out,  and  from  the 
vineyards  on  the  other  side  of  the 
eucalyptus  bordered  road  come  groups 
of  monks  and  Mexicans  and  Indians. 
Slowly  they  disappear  into  the  church, 
a  wavering  outline  in  the  sunshine,  un- 
til Nature  and  the  dreamer  are  alone 


have  in  comparison  little  to  do.  The 
same  grapevines  that  the  fathers 
planted  the  monks  still  tend,  and 
morning,  noon  and  evening  the  swing- 
ing bell,  set  up  two  centuries  ago,  calls 
them  in  from  the  fields.  Pitiful  rem- 
nant of  a  great  band  that  they  are, 
even  the  need  for  their  existence  faded 
years  ago  when  the  Americans 
claimed  California  for  their  own. 

Los  Angeles,  ungrateful  though  she 
is  in  her  mad  desire  to  grow  away 
from  it,  includes  within  her  limits  one 
of  the  missions  where  until  very  re- 
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cently  services  in  the  soft,  sibilant 
Spanish  were  still  held.  Its  rude  sun- 
baked brick  walls  have  been  patched 
here  and  there  by  some  zealous  priest, 
but  it  remains  practically  unaltered 
since  the  host  of  Mexicans  and  Indians 
under  the  direction  of  the  fathers  fin- 
ished building  it.  The  eucalyptus 
doors  open  out  on  the  plaza,  a  square 
of  ground  where,  despite  the  envious 
eyes  cast  upon  it  by  the  city,  the  Mexi- 
can dwellers  in  Sonoratown  still  come 
to  get  their  share  of  sunshine,  and  to 
stare  curiously  at  Chinatown  on  the 
other  side.  Crowding  close  to  the 
long,  low,  foundationless  house  next 
door  to  the  church  and  reserved  for 
priests,  is  Sonoratown,  frightened 
Sonoratown,  that  withdraws  into  'a 
smaller  and  smaller  area  each  year. 
Back  of  the  church  a  square  court- 
yard— the  interior  court  of  all  South- 
European  countries — flanked  on  two 
sides  by  one-roomed  adobes  inhabited 
by  specially  privileged  Mexicans  and 
their  parrots,  reflects  the  Spanish 
blood  in  its  designers.  On  the  fourth 
side  stands  a  stage,  the  medieval 
churchyard  stage,  where  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  the  priests,  keeping 
up  a  custom  of  whose  beginning  they 
have  no  record,  present  the  miracle 
plays.  Inside  the  church  the  walls  are 
adorned,  except  where  some  priest  has 
whitewashed  them,  with  paintings 
made  by  the  mission  fathers.  Groups 
of  queer  looking  Indians  and  too  fat 
or  too  thin  monks,  and  incidents  of 
the  Passion  Play,  form  the  subjects. 
Everything  is  unchanged,  even  to  the 
baptismal  font,  a  hollowed  stone, 
chipped  out  with  hard  labor  by  faith- 
ful Indians.  When  Sonoratown  shall 
have  ceased  to  exist,  an  event  not  far 
distant,  the  little  Plaza  church  will 
lose  its  excuse  for  being,  and  one  more 
memento  of  the  past  will  make  way 
for  the  new. 

Twenty  miles  from  Los  Angeles  the 
little  town  of  San  Gabriel,  the  most 
suggestive  survival  of  the  past,  sleeps 
on,  unmindful  that  its  methods  of  life 
were  forgotten  decades  ago,  and  that 
3.  new  kind  of  civilization  reigns  at  a 
perilous  distance  from  it.  No  one  in 


/.  The  home  of  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson, Monterey.  2.  A  section  of  old 
Monterey.  3.  Crumbling  adobe  walls. 
4.  The  old  Monterey  Customs  House 
(unrestored.) 

the  town  has  anything  to  do.  The 
women  only  pretend  to  keep  house, 
and  while  away  the  hours  lazily  talk- 
ing either  with  their  neighbors  or  with 
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the  men  who  doze  contentedly  on  the 
broken  chairs  in  front  of  the  adobes. 
Clustered  around  the  San  Gabriel  mis- 
sion as  their  Mexican  and  Indian 
fathers  and  grandfathers  were  before 
them,  they  live  on,  heedless  of  time 
except  for  the  marking  off  of  each 
seventh  day  by  the  weekly  attendance 
of  mass.  The  winding  roads,  shaded 
by  ancient  pepper  trees,  take  a  new 
turn  every  forty  yards,  and  wind  up 


peaceful,  and  sleepy,  enjoyment  of 
the  shade.  In  the  natives'  calm,  well- 
ordered  existence  the  nervously-mov- 
ing American  could  have  no  part.  Not 
until  nightfall  do  they  show  any  ani- 
mation. Then  with  the  bringing  out 
of  the  mandolins  the  younger  ones 
dance,  or  if  the  night  is  warm,  listen 
while  the  older  ones  sing  songs  of 
their  forefathers  whose  meaning  per- 
haps may  have  become  merged  into  a 


Moonlight  on  Monterey  Bay. 


abruptly  at  the  door  of  some  adobe. 
Even  though  the  tourists  come  here 
they  scarcely  affect  the  San  Gabriel 
dwellers  since  they  spend  fifteen  min- 
utes in  the  mission  with  the  priest, 
who  for  a  quarter  relates  in  uninterest- 
ing fashion  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  the  rest  of  their  sightseeing  al- 
lowance in  the  curio  shop.  Moreover, 
they  arrive  during  the  day,  an  inter- 
val devoted  by  the  inhabitants  to  a 


vague   succession    of    syllables,     but 
whose  haunting  melody  still  persists. 

Every  year  there  are  fewer  dark- 
skinned  people  left  in  California.  The 
rains  and  the  hot  sunshine  are  fast 
beating  down  the  ruins,  unprotected 
mass  of  sun-baked  bricks  that  they 
are.  The  missions,  if  they  do  not 
fall,  will  be  used  for  profane  purposes 
or  prosaically  gathered  under  the  wing 
of  the  State  Historical  Society.  Al- 


/.  Front  view  of  Ramona's  home,  old  San  Diego.    Restored  in  1910. 

2.  Altar  in  Mexican  church,  old  San  Diego,  where  Ramona  was  married. 


A.  relic  of  the  past,  a  Spanish  adobe  in  the  foothills. 


though  California  delights  in  advertis- 
ing herself,  and  exploits  all  her  pic- 
turesque resources  to  that  end,  such 
methods  do  not  uncover  the  essence  of 
this  different  race  who  knew  little  of 
dollars  but  much  of  life  and  love  and 


leisure.  They  will  in  truth  become 
a  forgotten  people,  and  the  spirit  of 
their  true  accord  with  California  lost 
except  as  it  is  reflected  in  a  few  books 
by  such  authors  as  Henry  Wharton 
James  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


THE  VESPER  STAR 


I  will  go  out  in  the  aisles  of  night, 
In  the  purple  aisles  where  the  thrushes  are, 

And  I  will  take  for  my  lanthorn  light 
Just  the  vesper-star ! 

For  the  vesper-star  is  the  star  of  love, 

And  I  know  that  its  gleam  will  guide  my  feet 

Down  to  the  marge  of  the  poplar  grove 
Where  she  awaits,  my  sweet. 

And  there  she  will  lift  to  mine  her  face, 
And  her  lips  as  sweet  as  the  rose-leaves  are 

And  there  will  be  none  to  see  in  that  place 
Save  just  the  vesper-star! 

CLINTON  SCOLLARD. 
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FROM  Madrid  to  Heaven,  and 
in  Heaven  a  little  window 
for  looking  back  to  Madrid." 
The  words  of  the  Spanish 
proverb  express  very  prettily  the  feel- 
ings of  many  people  who  have  made 
their  home  in  Southern  California.  To 
them  it  would  now  seem  an  undesir- 
able thing  to  live  in  a  world  not 
rimmed  with  violet  mountains;  a 
world  where  the  clouds  stay  in  the  sky, 
instead  of  posing  and  drooping  over 
the  mountains;  and  where  the  trees 
are  covered  with  mere  leaves  instead 
of  with  bluebells  and  goldenrod  and 
Easter  lilies. 

The  mountains  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia are  like  rows  and  rows  of  green 
velvet  folds,  which  in  the  distance  ap- 
pear violet-purple  against  the  blue 
sky — "dreams  of  mountains,"  shadow- 
ings  of  beauty,  reflections  of  heaven 
they  seem  in  the  winter  months  when 
the  distant  peaks  look  like  dainty,  in- 
tangible cones  of  snow,  before  which 
drift  and  float  soft  and  ever-changing 
cloud  masses. 

It  seems  impossible  that  we  ordi- 
nary mortals,  riding  upon  little  don- 
keys called  "burros,"  can  ascend  these 
ethereal  heights.  But  such  is  the  case. 
And  as  we  follow  the  winding,  pre- 
cipitous paths  up  the  mountain  sides 
in  the  summer  months,  the  charm  of 
their  beauty  is  in  no  way  lessened. 

Along  the  road  beside  us  are  preci- 
pices, over  which  our  dreaming  don- 
keys gaze  while  meditating  whether  to 
walk  along  or  to  go  to  sleep.  Away 
down  below  are  the  tops  of  trees,  and 
a  big  brook  in  the  canyon  beneath 
makes  a  continuous  noise  like  the 
sound  in  a  sea  shell.  Scattered  over 
the  sides  of  the  dark  green  mountains, 


there  are  yucca  trees  standing  out  in- 
dividually and  very  white  against 
their  dark  background.  They  look 
like  little  spruce  trees,  but  are  white 
and  extremely  pretty,  with  bell-shaped 
white  flowers  all  the  way  up  the 
stalk.  The  latter  part  of  the  trail, 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  is  nar- 
row, and  the  road  more  rocky  and 
bordered  by  high  bushes.  The  full 
moon,  appearing  around  a  mountain- 
side, adds  a  romantic  glamor  to  the 
leafy  surroundings  where  the  only 
sound  is  the  rhythmic  chirring  of 
small  frog  voices  in  the  canyons  be- 
low. 

It  has  been  a  long  day's  journey 
with  our  slow  and  contemplative  lit- 
tle burros,  which  would  not  go  at  all 
unless  constantly  exhorted  with  words 
and  a  small  stick.  But  it  has  been  a 
sunshiny,  dreamy,  dusty  and  delight- 
ful journey.  Still,  now  that  we  are  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  we  are  glad 
to  go  to  sleep  in  the  warm  little  beds 
in  our  tent.  People  keep  arriving  all 
night,  a  new  party  arriving  at  the  tent 
next  ours  and  cooking  their  supper 
on  their  stove  under  the  trees  close 
by  at  midnight. 

In  the  morning  we  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  our  own  tiny  stove  out 
under  a  tree;  and  then  begins  a  de- 
lightfully informal  Jack-and-Jill  per- 
formance. We  bring  water  in  a  big 
pail  up  the  steep  path  from  the  pump 
below  the  tents;  and  we  gather  sticks 
and  wood  from  the  dead  trunks  of 
trees,  with  which  to  light  our  fire. 
Everyone  is  sociable,  and  our  neigh- 
bors, who  have  risen  earlier  than  our- 
selves, assist  us  in  the  search  for  fire- 
wood. We  cook  on  our  tiny  stove  out- 
doors, and  little  lizards  come  out  of 


Other  travelers  met  on  the  way. 


the  bushes  when  we  light  the  fire,  and 
run  up  and  down  the  slope  beside  us 
while  we  fry  bacon  and  potatoes. 
The  coffee  smells  delicious,  and  the 
stovepipe  stops  in  midair,  the  smoke 
pouring  out  into  the  sky  in  plain 
sight  of  the  stove,  instead  of  being 
smuggled  out  through  a  decorous 
chimney,  as  is  the  way  in  houses. 
But  we  are  gypsies  now,  and  our 
breakfast  tastes  good  spread  upon  the 
table  which  stands  unevenly  upon  the 
ground  outside  the  tent. 

We  do  not  intend  to  do  much  in  the 
few  days  that  we  are  on  the  mountain. 
We  want  to  imbibe  the  atmosphere 
and  the  local  color.  Everyone  else 
tears  around  and  takes  long  tramps, 
but  we  prefer  to  sit  all  day  under  our 
pet  tree  where  there  is  the  prettiest 
view,  and  read  our  books  and  say 
every  few  minutes  what  a  good  time 
we  are  having.  We  found  a  perfectly 
heavenly  place  where  we  staid  one 
entire  day,  under  a  tall  tree,  close  to 
the  tip  edge  of  the  mountain.  Di- 
rectly below  us  was  the  valley  where 
Los  Angeles,  Pasadena  and  the  other 
towns  were ;  but  these  cities  were  hid- 
den by  clouds  and  we  on  the  mountain 
looked  down  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  clouds  spread  out  below  us  like 


the  ocean.  There  were  openings  in 
this  floor  of  clouds,  through  which  the 
sunlight  was  probably  peeping  upon 
the  cities  underneath.  This  expanse 
of  clouds  looked  thick  and  strong 
enough  to  walk  upon;  it  extended 
away  out  to  the  sky,  as  the  ocean  does, 
and  its  nearer  edge  boiled  up  a  little 
around  the  lower  peaks  beside  us,  as 
the  surf  does  on  the  shore.  Ever  so 
far  away  in  the  distance  was  the  top 
of  a  blue  mountain  standing  up 
through  the  clouds. 

We  were  glad  that  we  were  upon 
the  mountain-top  in  the  sunshine. 
There  were  scarlet,  honeysuckle- 
shaped  flowers  floating  among  the 
grasses  near  us,  apparently  hardly  at- 
tached to  their  invisible  stalks,  and 
numbers  of  humming-birds  were  dart- 
ing low  among  them.  Tiny  gray  and 
white  lizards,  with  sometimes  a  hor- 
rid-looking larger  one,  were  running 
across  the  road  beside  us  all  the  time 
that  we  sat  there  reading.  The  sky 
was  very,  very  blue,  and  the  road  be- 
yond sandy  and  yellow;  the  tops  of 
the  tree-branches  made  a  semi-circle 
of  green  lacework  around  the  sky  as 
we  looked  up,  because  we  ourselves 
were  down  in  a  hollow  by  the  road. 
There  were  many  dear  little  views  to 
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paint,  if  an  artist  had  been  there,  the 
parts  of  the  landscape  being  arranged 
all  right  for  pictures,  just  as  Ruskin 
says  they  should  be,  with  enough  to 
balance  each  side  of  the  picture. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  to  another 
part  of  the  mountain-top,  where  we 
looked  down  upon  the  lights  of  Pasa- 
dena, Garvanza  and  Los  Angeles  scat- 


many  people  coming  down,  and  they 
all  nodded  or  spoke,  for  people  on 
the  trail  seem  always  to  be  sociable. 
The  sunlight  faded  in  the  late  after- 
noon, and  the  broad  pathway  now  be- 
came cool  and  shaded  that  had  at  first 
seemed  so  dusty  and  warm.  Beyond 
the  intervening  canyons  were  the 
beautiful  folds  of  the  mountains,  the 


Where  the  road  winds  through  the  solid  granite. 


tered  over  the  dark  valley  below  like 
tiny  stars. 

We  had  decided  to  return  down  the 
mountain  on  foot  the  next  day,  for  the 
descent  of  a  mountain  is  neither  so 
slow  or  so  tiring  as  the  ascent  of  it; 
and  we  had  no  doubt  that  we  could 
accomplish  it  in  much  less  time  than 
our  burros  could  do.  We  met  a  great 


farther  ones  growing  pale  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  overhead  the  faint  blue  sky 
that  follows  after  sunset.  We  were 
sorry  when  we  neared  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  knew  that  the  city  lay 
not  many  miles  beyond;  yet  we  knew 
that  we  should  still  see  the  mountain 
from  our  city  home  the  next  morning, 
a  violet  wall  against  the  blue  sky. 


An  outstretched  hand  I  often  raise  to  grasp 
Some  precious  fruit  just  hanging  overhead; 

When  Light  is  given,  I  gaze  into  the  palm : 
It's  filled  with  leaves,  and  all  of  them  are  dead. 


ELMA  KENDALL  CONKLING. 


of  tho  vSonrloc  l 


By  Emelyn  Ticknor  Lull 


LONG  before  the  days  of  the 
grey-frocked  padres  or  'their 
red-skinned  neophytes,  Cali- 
fornia was  inhabited  by 
merry  bands  of  elves  who  roamed  the 
great  State  from  ocean  to  desert  and 
transformed  themselves  into  various 
forms  of  nature;  the  needles  of  the  sil- 
ver firs  or  redwoods;  gorgeous  drag- 
ons and  butterflies  swarming  the  rain- 
bow-hued  blossoming  lands,  or  qui- 
escent pink-lined  shells  on  the  sands 
of  the  Pacific. 

One  of  these  elfin  bands,  number- 
ing two-score  relatives,  boasted  twenty 
god-like  sons  but  only  one  daughter. 
She  was  a  frail  maiden  of  unsurpassed 
beauty.  From  the  glorious  Copa  de 
Oro,  California's  emblem,  had  been 
borrowed  the  tint  for  her  abundant 
hair;  in  the  sapphire  depths  of  her 
eyes  glowed  the  lupine,  and  from  her 
smile  and  joyous  nature  emanated  the 
sunshine  of  the  Golden  State.  She 
was  the  idol  of  her  folk  and  coveted 
prize  of  the  eligibles  from  other  bands. 
But  among  her  suitors  not  one  had  met 
the  approval  of  her  father.  Indeed 
the  dearest  wish  of  her  band  was  to 
keep  her  ever  a  maiden  amongst  them. 

But  one  day  as  the  elf,  in  the  guise 
of  a  dainty  gold-back  fern,  was  sun- 
ning herself  between  some  rocks  at  the 
creek's  edge,  a  scintillating  band  of 
dragonflies  whirred  past.  One,  notic- 
ing the  fern,  flew  apart  from  his  fel- 
lows, hovering  over  her  before  rejoin- 
ing them.  It  was  the  crown-prince  of 
the  elfin  kingdom  on  a  hunt  to  the  red- 
wood forest. 

The  following  day  his  aide  ap- 
peared before  her  father  asking  for 
her  hand  in  marriage.  But  the  father, 


loathe  to  part  with  his  daughter  at  so 
tender  an  age,  refused.  Now  the  lit- 
tle fern  at  the  water's  edge  had  bent 
her  fronds  in  ecstacy  before  the  glit- 
tering magnetic  wings  of  the  dragonfly 
and  secretly  solicited  by  the  prince's 
envoys,  consented  to  an  elopement. 
This  was  overheard  by  a  passing 
zephyr  attached  to  her  father's  retinue 
who  promptly  reported.  In  vengeance 
the  father  immediately  arranged  a 
marriage  between  his  daughter  and  an 
elf  of  the  frozen  Alaskan  zone  who 
had  sued  vainly  for  her  hand.  The 
band  was  summoned  and  the  father 
made  known  his  intention,  bidding 
them  transform  themselves  into  blue 
birds  for  the  flight. 

They  were  a  beautiful  sight  as  they 
rose  for  the  departure,  conspicuous 
among  them  the  maiden,  a  red-beaked, 
white-feathered  love-bird.  They  hov- 
ered a  moment  above  the  spot  where 
they  had  summered,  then  led  by  the 
irate  father  soared  north.  Hardly 
had  they  cut  the  air  fifty  wing's 
breadth  than  a  humming-bird,  iri- 
descent in  emerald  and  ruby,  darted 
into  the  band  and  with  a  thrust  of  his 
needle-like  bill  pierced  the  heart  of 
the  love-bird.  Down  hurtled  the  white 
body,  crimson-stained  between  the 
rocks  at  the  creek's  edge  where  a  few 
days  before  had  nodded  the  gold- 
back  fern  before  the  whirring  wings 
of  the  dragonfly,  and  when  the  blue- 
feathered  band  with  piercing  notes 
swooped  to  earth  they  found  only  a 
frail,  scarlet  flower  swaying  sadly  in 
the  breeze  between  the  rocks,  while 
above  it  hovered  a  humming-bird,  iri- 
descent in  emerald  and  ruby;  her 
devoted  lover  who  took  her  life  rather 
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than  relinquish  her  to  the  elf  of  the  may  be  found  their  frail  scarlet  sister 

ice-fields.  in  isolation  among  the  rocks,  and  as 

In  the   spring,  when  the   sapphire  she  sways  on  her  leafless  stem,  occa- 

larkspurs  nestle  like  flocks  of    blue-  sionally  hovers  over  her  a  humming 

birds  on  the  grassy  California  slopes,  bird,  iridescent  in  emerald  and  ruby. 


What  a  liquid  treble  floated 

From  a  song  bird,  tiny  throated, 
Breast  of  blue,  or  breast  of  amber,  russet  wings  are  flashing  by, 

Humming  bird  is  jewel  crested, 

Piping  robin  tawny  breasted, 
Madrigal  and  matins  rising  to  the  arching  azure  sky. 

Tender  breezes  brushing  over 

Red  and  white  and  tinted  clover, 
Buttercups  among  the  grasses,  shining  cups  of  sunny  sheen, 

Fields  of  golden  clusters,  parted 

By  white  daisies,  yellow  hearted, 
In  the  waving  meadow  grasses,  flower  scattered,  gold  and  green. 

By  the  locust  branches  tented, 
Hanging  blossoms,  honey  scented, 

Roses  lift  their  starry  faces  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
O'er  the  snowy  petaled  brambles, 
Where  the  bright-eyed  squirrel  scrambles, 

Butterflies  are  idly  flitting,  and  the  big,  brown-coated  bees, 

When  a  pallid  moon  is  breaking 

Ashy  clouds,  and  you,  half-waking, 
Lie  and  watch  the  stars  a-glitter  on  the  wide,  white  winter  plain. 

June,  with  all  her  myriad  flowers, 

June,  with  all  her  joyous  hours, 
As  a  miracle,  a  mirage,  will  be  with  you  once  again. 

In  a  maddening  dream  of  June-time, 

In  the  flowered  fields  at  noon-time, 
As  we  sleep  our  spirits  wander — oh,  the  starlight  on  the  snows . 

Under  dream-skies  blue  above  you, 

I  shall  find  you,  I  shall  love  you, 
In  the  kiss  devoutly  given  with  the  spray  of  wild  white  rose. 

LUCY  BETTY  McRAYE. 


A  Nook  oi;'  Iho  Ooi' 


By  Walter  W.  Walton 


BOUND  from  Hanover  to  Co- 
logne, in  a  ramble     through 
Germany,   my   attention   was 
attracted  by  the  comely  cos- 
tumes of  the  peasantry  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Schaumburg-Lippe.    It  be- 
ing a  holiday,  whole  families  attired 
in  their  Sunday  best  were  boarding 
my  train. 

The  men  wore  red-lined  white  coats, 
with  long  skirts  extending  far  below 
the  knees,  and  waistcoats  of  red.  The 
polished  brass  buttons  shone  brightly 
upon  the  white  and  scarlet.  Some  had 
on  low-crowned  black  hats,  some  fur 
caps,  though  it  was  summer.  • 

The  dress  of  the  women,  young  and 
old,  even  of  school  children,  consisted 
of  a  red  woolen  frock  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  a  broad  band  of  dark- 
green  satin,  further  a  long  apron,  and 
a  bodice  of  the  same  color  and  mater- 
ial, the  short  sleeves  trimmed  with 
white  lace.  A  small  bright-colored 
shawl,  fringed  and  figured,  was 
pinned  over  the  shoulders,  and  a  large 
flowered  bow  of  a  light  shade  worn 
at  the  throat.  The  whole  head,  ex- 
cept the  face,  was  buried  under  a 
heap  of  gracefully  arranged  wide 
black  silk  ribbon  fixed  to  a  cap  com- 
pletely covered  with  little  shells  and 
gold  and  silver  beads.  These,  as  well 
as  the  silver  clasps,  the  buckles  of  the 
low  shoes  and  the  entire  jewelry,  are 
of  sterling  material  with  the  wealthy. 
The  heavy  eardrops  are  sewed  to  the 
ribbon  pf  the  headdress  instead  of  be- 
ing hooked  into  the  lobes  of  the  ears. 
Some  wore  necklaces  made  of  amber 
beads  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  They 
are  heirlooms  handed  down  for  cen- 
turies from  generation  to  generation. 


As  our  train  sped  on,  the  sight 
from  the  window  revealed,  under  the 
vast  roofing  of  a  cloudless  sky,  the 
curving  lines  of  high  hills  defining  the 
horizon  in  a  blue  outline.  Sweeping 
down  from  the  hills  into  the  valley 
were  to  be  seen  woods  of  deepest  and 
lightest  green,  and  at  their  feet  fields 
of  grain,  intersected  by  orchards,  with 
sheets  of  snowy  and  rosy  blossoms, 
waved  to  and  fro  in  the  gentle  wind. 
My  neighbor  in  the  next  seat,  of  whom 
I  inquired  about  the  hills  in  the  back- 
ground, turned  out  to  be  an  American 
university  professor.  He  pronounced 
them  one  of  the  loveliest  ranges  he 
had  ever  beheld.  At  his  instance,  I 
changed  cars  at  a  near  point  of  the 
main  line,  and  after  an  hour's  ride 
landed  at  Detmold,  the  pretty  little 
capital  of  the  principality  of  Lippe, 
situated  in  the  lap  of  the  picturesque 
hills  of  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  whose 
ridge  averages  1,000  feet  in  height. 

Though  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  regular  tourist's  route,  that  region 
is  rarely  visited  by  my  American  fel- 
low-travelers, which  is  to  be  pitied, 
for  there,  with  its  charming  and  var- 
ied scenery,  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the 
cosiest  nooks  of  the  German  Empire. 

Detmold  has  a  population  of  about 
15,000,  including  a  garrison  of  in- 
fantry, with  a  fine  military  band  of 
forty-five  pieces.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  city  was  fortified.  The  ramparts 
have  been  leveled  down  and  made  into 
a  promenade.  Of  the  old  city  wall 
only  a  few  remnants  have  remained. 
For  Americans,  the  ancient  part  of  the 
town  is  the  most  interesting  on  account 
of  its  quaintness.  We  pass  through 
curving  streets,  with  dwellings  cen- 
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turies  old.  Most  of  the  houses  have 
overhanging  stories,  and  the  gables  of 
the  opposite  houses  lean  over  towards 
each  other  as  if  engaged  in  a  neigh- 
borly chat.  The  windows  are  supplied 
with  small  panes  and  adorned  with 
figured  white  muslin  curtains.  Pots 
with  flowering  plants  fill  the  window- 
sills.  Some  of  the  houses  have  in- 
scriptions above  the  doors,  consisting 
of  sententious  phrases  expressive  of 
peace,  contentment  and  hospitality. 
The  names  of  the  first  proprietor  and 
his  wife,  also  the  year  the  house  was 
built,  are  added.  Many  of  the  old 
buildings  are  half-timbered,  and  the 
beams  are  richly  carved.  Being  well 
kept  in  paint,  these  reminders  of  by- 
gone days  make  a  pretty  effect,  with 
their  red,  tiled  roofs.  The  patricians 
among  them  are  built  of  stone.  Their 
fronts  are  flanked  by  two  bay  win- 
dows extending  to  the  second  story, 
and  their  huge  gables  have  gracefully 
curved  and  arabesqued  slopes,  and 
terminate  in  ornamental  crests. 

In  a  short,  narrow  street  we  see  the 
house  where  the  German  poet,  Freili- 
grath,  a  friend  of  Longfellow's,  was 
born.  They  met  in  Switzerland,  and 
corresponded  with  each  other  for  years 
after  being  parted.  In  the  adjacent 
building  the  poet  Grabbe  died,  as  the 
inscription  on  a  mural  plate  reveals. 

The  modern  portion  of  the  city, 
with  its  fine  'business  blocks  and 
flats,  pretty  villas  and  cottages,  re- 
sembles a  flourishing  American  town, 
save  for  the  total  absence  of  frame 
houses.  Brick  and  stone,  in  most  in- 
stances stuccoed  and  painted,  is  the 
chief  material  used.  Except  in  public 
buildings,  the  ornaments  are  made  of 
cement. 

The  most  attractive  edifice  is  the 
castle,  built  four  hundred  years  ago; 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  Middle  Age 
architecture.  It  is  large  and  has  a 
massive,  ivy-mailed  tower.  All  but 
the  main  front  is  enclosed  by  a  moat, 
whose  water  prettily  reflects  the  vine- 
clad  walls  and  bosky  terraces  of  the 
noble  mansion.  In  front  a  fountain 
ejects  diverging  jets  of  water,  and  a 
tastefully  designed  park  displays 


monuments,  vivid  green  lawns  and 
brilliant  flower-beds,  also  clusters  of 
indigenous  and  foreign  trees,  and  thick 
draperies  of  shrubs. 

The  spacious,  porticoed  building 
abutting  on  the  grounds  is  the  thea- 
tre. Operas  and  dramas  are  acted 
there  by  a  stationary  company  of  able 
artists.  The  admission  is  remarkably 
cheap.  A  seat  in  the  dress  circle  costs 
sixty-five  cents;  in  the  parquet,  forty 
cents;  and  up  in  the  "Olympian" 
heights,  ten  cents. 

As  to  high-grade  entertainments  and 
instructive  lectures,  Detmold,  small  as 
it  is,  enjoys  advantages  that  but  few 
large  cities  afford.  It  has  a  library 
containing  eighty  thousand  volumes, 
among  them  a  number  of  rare  books 
of  an  early  epoch.  Housed  in  the 
same  roomy  building  is  a  museum, 
with  a  copious,  diversified  collection, 
including  four  hundred  stuffed  mam- 
mals and  two  thousand  birds. 

In  addition  to  the  modern  institu- 
tions common  to  a  live  American  town, 
Detmold  has  a  public  slaughter  house. 
Only  meat  killed  there  is  permitted  to 
be  offered  for  sale.  The  animal,  alive 
and  dead,  is  carefully  examined  by  a 
competent  veterinary  surgeon.  Dis- 
eased meat  is  destroyed  right  away, 
and  only  the  sound  turned  over  to  the 
butcher. 

But  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the 
center  of  the  city  takes  us  to  the 
promenade,  skirted  by  the  shining 
band  of  a  rivulet  and  shaded  by  noble 
trees — lindens  and  horse-chestnuts. 
Finer  specimens  of  the  latter  cannot 
be  seen  anywhere. 

The  promenade  leads  past  the  three- 
storied  mansion  of  the  late  princess- 
dowager.  It  is  built  in  the  style  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  harmoni- 
ously combines  the  three  chief  styles 
of  capitals  in  its  pilasters.  The  am- 
ple park  adjoining  contains  hot-houses 
filled  with  various  plants  and  flowers. 
Here  we  meet  pleached  alleys  and 
bowers,  there  leafy  arcades  and 
groves.  Fountains  are  playing.  Spark- 
ling in  the  sunshine,  the  water  of  a 
grotto  is  purling  over  fantastic  rock- 
work. 
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The  promenade  passes  into  forested 
hills  criss-crossed  by  miles  and  miles 
of  beautiful  walks  extending  to  seem- 
ingly interminable  distances.  The 
woods  are  like  a  sylvan  park,  the 
ground  being  clear  of  underbrush  and 
the  trees  betraying  the  improving 
hand  of  man. 

At  the  foot  of  a  terrace  and  built 
into  the  hillside  stands,  in  a  wreath 
of  stately  pines  and  drooping  ash, 
the  so-called  mausoleum,  the  tomb  of 
the  princely  family.  The  front, 
crowned  by  a  cross,  is  completely  hid- 
den under  a  garment  of  shining  ivy. 
While  you  linger  there,  the  hush  and 
serenity  of  the  spot  are  imparted  to 
your  mind. 

Some  points  afford  pictures  out  of 
the  idyllic  flicked  landscape,  framed 
by  extending  branches  of  beech  trees. 
Scattered  cottages  and  villas  shine 
white  on  the  undulation  of  green,  and 
bright  streaks  of  road  stretch  in  loops 
down  the  slopes  and  along  the  valley- 
like  rivers  crawling  out  of  the  tim- 
bered hills. 

The  splendid  macadamized  roads 
are  lined  with  apple  trees,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  turned  over  to  the 
road  fund. 

A  prominent  summit  of  the  Teuto- 
burg  Forest  is  graced  by  a  monstrous 
national  monument,  erected  to  com- 
memorate a  battle  fought  near  Det- 
mold  between  the  ancient  Germans, 
under  their  leader,  Herman  or  Ar- 
minius,  and  the  Romans.  It  was  one 
of  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the 
world.  The  Roman  legions  were  anni- 
hilated, and,  out  of  despair,  their  com- 
mander, Varus,  committed  suicide  by 
flinging  himself  upon  his  sword.  The 
battle  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
the  first  Roman  emperor,  Augustus, 
and  at  a  time  when  our  Saviour  was 
nine  years  old.  The  monument  con- 
sists of  a  stone  pedestal  one  hundred 
feet  high  and  a  copper  statue  of  Her- 
mann of  the  same  height. 

Another  historical  event  having  oc- 
curred near  Detmold  is  a  victory  that 
Charlemagne  won  over  the  heathen 
Saxons  in  the  year  783.  A  chapel  that 
Charlemagne  founded  near  the  battle- 


field is  still  in  existence,  and  serves 
a  Protestant  congregation  as  a  place 
of  worship. 

Behind  the  leafy  upheaval  of  a  ridge 
lies  an  immense  game  park.  King 
among  the  animals  of  the  hunting 
ground  is  the  red  deer,  a  native  of  the 
forest  here.  During  the  mating  sea- 
son the  stags  are  vicious.  On  a  quiet 
night  their  bellowing  and  peculiar 
grunting  can  be  heard  miles  away. 
This  is  their  way  of  expressing  de- 
fiance and  challenging  a  rival  to  con- 
test, sometimes  killing  him  in  the  en- 
suing fight.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
deer,  with  their  immense  antlers  upon 
their  heads,  chase  through  the  woods 
without  retarding  their  speed  in  the 
slightest.  They  calculate  the  distance 
between  the  trees  to  a  nicety,  and 
hardly  ever  strike  a  branch. 

The  hunting  lodge  in  the  game  park 
was  built  in  1680.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  trophies  of  the  chase — deers' 
antlers  and  wild  boars'  heads  mounted 
on  brackets  along  the  walls. 

There  is  also  a  famous  stud  in  the 
park,  established  eight  hundred  years 
ago.  The  horses  run  wild  in  the 
woods  the  whole  year  round  until  five 
years  old.  They  have  a  reputation  for 
their  hardiness  and  speed. 

Another  attraction  in  the  vicinity  of 
Detmold  is  a  group  of  five  solitary 
rocks,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  height.  They  are  the  remnants 
of  a  ridge,  the  earth  being  washed 
away.  Two  of  the  cliffs  are  mount- 
able  by  means  of  steps  hewn  into  their 
sides.  An  ancient  open  chapel  is  on 
the  top  of  one,  and  the  base  of  an- 
other is  hollowed  out  into  a  great 
chamber  containing  a  baptismal  font. 
The  life-size  relief  on  the  outside,  of 
Christ's  removal  from  the  Cross  is 
pronounced  the  oldest  piece  of  Christ- 
ian sculpture  in  Germany. 

Softened  with  the  tints  of  shrubs 
oozing  out  of  their  fissures,  the  stone 
Cyclops  mirror  their  hard  features  in 
a  lake,  set  in  a  mat  of  velvety  green- 
sward and  a  strong  frame  of  sloping 
woodland.  Like  an  emerald  on  a  sil- 
ver tray,  a  tree-grown  island  graces 
the  center  of  the  lake. 
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Vinoant 


I  SAT  there  dumfounded,  the  only 
one  left  on  the  front  row  of 
seats.  What  had  become  of  my 
$50  watch?  It  was  a  birthday 
present  from  my  wife.  The  thought 
of  losing  it  had  taken  all  fear  away. 

People  had  come  from  towns, 
ranches  and  farms  remote,  within  a 
radius  of  150  miles  of  Idaho  Falls,  to 
see  Ringling's  big  show  of  trained 
animals  give  a  performance  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  July  4,  1906. 

Postponing  my  business  with  a  dry 
goods  dealer,  I  crossed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  famous  Snake  river,  where 
the  tents  were  all  ready  up,  and  took 
chances  with  rough  cow-boys,  ranch- 
ers and  farmers,  who  shoved,  crowded 
and  jammed  to  secure  tickets  for  the 
circus. 

My  ticket  was  purchased  just  in 
time  to  get  the  only  vacant  seat  on  the 
front  row,  directly  facing  the  side  of 
the  middle  saw-dust  ring.  The  show 
had  begun  half  an  hour  earlier,  on 
account  of  the  indications  of  a  bad 
wind  rising.  Circus  men  dread  those 
sudden  dust-winds  that  are  so  preva- 
lent to  Idaho  climate  in  July.  They 
say  it  frightens  the  animals  so  they 
will  not  go  through  their  parts  in  the 
programme. 

Dogs,  all  sizes,  colors  and  shapes, 
had  finished  their  clever  tricks.  As 
they  left  the  ring,  here  comes  the  big 
elephant,  called  Trumbo,  followed 
single  file  by  thirteen  others,  graded 
to  a  very  small  one  in  size. 

Forming  in  a  military  flank,  they 
marched  to  music;  rolled  barrels 
around  the  ring,  and  stood  on  their 
hind  feet,  placing  both  front  feet  to- 
gether. Cracking  his  whip  at  them, 
the  trainer  asked  for  some  one  on  the 


front  seats  to  kindly  .step  up  to  the 
ring  and  present  his  watch.  Trumbo 
would  show  the  time  of  day  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  return  it  safely  to  the 
owner. 

I  hesitated;  my  watch  was  a  valu- 
able one;  but  no  one  else  responding, 
I  walked  up  to  the  ring,  and  no  sooner 
undid  the  watch  from  the  chain,  when 
Trumbo  swung  out  his  huge  trunk, 
took  the  watch,  opened  it,  and  just  as 
he  began  waving  it  too  and  fro  for  the 
audience  to  see  the  time  of  day,  a  ter- 
rific, whistling  gale  struck  the  tent. 

Trumbo  trumpeted,  threw  his  trunk 
in  the  air  as  though  frightened,  and 
charged  for  the  tent  door,  followed  by 
all  the  other  elephants,  excepting 
Jude,  who  was  held  by  the  men. 

The  bedlam  was  something  awful. 
The  lions  roared  tremendously;  the 
dogs  howled,  barked  and  jumped 
about;  the  monkeys  .screamed,  and 
Jude  trumpeted  loudly. 

The  circus  manager  jumped  onto  a 
barrel  and  ordered  and  yelled  for  the 
people  to  clear  the  tent.  They  scram- 
bled and  fell  over  each  other  in  a 
panic-frightened  desire  to  get  out 
quickly. 

For  a  moment  I  was  dazed  and  con- 
fused. The  only  thing  that  kept  me 
from  following  the  crowd  was  the 
thought  of  losing  my  watch.  What 
had  become  of  it? 

Going  over  where  I  gave  it  to  the 
elephant,  I  began  scratching  around 
in  the  saw-dust  to  see  if  it  had  been 
dropped. 

An  increasing  volume  of  wind,  ac- 
companied with  clouds  of  dust,  blew 
around  the  tent.  The  lions  uttered 
deep,  gutteral,  deafening  roars  that 
made  my  hair  stand  on  end.  They 
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leaped  wildly  around  in  their  iron- 
barred  cages,  trying  to  break  out.  I 
could  hear  yelling,  cursing  and  ham- 
mering, as  the  men  moved  about  in  the 
tent  giving  orders. 

While  I  was  pawing  here  and  there 
on  the  ground,  one  of  the  circus  men 
came  up  and  gruffly  ordered  me  to 
get  out,  as  they  were  pulling  down  the 
tent. 

When  I  explained,  he  remarked 
with  a  knowing  grin:  "Don't  you 
worry,  old  man;  if  you  gave  a  watch 
to  Trumbo,  he'll  hang  onto  it  'til  th' 
last.  He's  one  o'  th'  best  trained  ele- 
phants in  th'  herd." 

This  assurance  did  not  pacify  me 
very  much.  I  went  outside,  thinking 
my  watch  was  a  goner. 

I  could  see  crowds  of  apparently  ex- 
cited people  running  up  and  down  the 
river  banks;  some  snouting;  some 
with  ropes,  and  others  standing  on  the 
bridge. 

Hurrying  down  to  the  bridge,  some 
two  blocks  away,  I  beheld  an  inter- 
esting sight.  All  of  those  stampeded 
elephants  were  in  the  river,  about 
two  inches  of  their  trunks  showing 
above  the  water,  and  floating  tail 
downward. 

A  short  distance  above  and  below 
the  bridge,  the  river  narrows  up.  Per- 
pendicular lava-rock  cliffs,  nearly 
sixty  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of 
the  water,  are  formed  by  years  of 
wearing  away.  At  this  particular 
place  of  the  rapids,  the  natives  of 
Idaho  Falls  claim  that  the  lost  river 
sinks  and  flows  underground  off  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  say  that 
fence  poles,  dead  horses  and  other 
things  have  been  known  to  sink,  and 
never  come  up. 

Those  elephants,  their  heavy  bodies 
tail  downward,  all  under  water,  and 
only  a  small  portion  of  their  trunks 
exposed  to  take  in  the  air,  floated 
gracefully  as  a  duck,  right  under  the 
bridge,  and  through  those  dangerous, 
whirling  rapids,  without  sinking. 

While   watching    them    from     the 


bridge,  I  imagined  I  could  see  some- 
thing yellow  glitter  in  the  trunk  of  the 
third  elephant  as  he  floated  under  the 
bridge. 

Asking  a  circus  man  standing  near 
me  if  he  did  not  think  that  was  the 
elephant  I  gave  my  watch  to,  he  said, 
"Sure!  That's  Trumbo,  all  right.  If 
you  gave  him  your  watch,  he's  goin' 
to  keep  it  'til  he  sees  you  agin." 

This  comforting  information  led  me 
to  ask:  "Is  there  any  danger  of  the 
elephants  giving  out  and  drowning?" 

"Naw!  I  should  say  not.  I've 
know'd  'em  to  swim  three  miles  out 
in  th'  ocean  an'  stay  all  day."  He 
smiled,  as  he  further  added,  "They 
kin  live  fifteen  minutes  under  water." 

"How  will  you  get  them  to  come 
out,"  I  anxiously  inquired. 

"See  that  man  leadin'  Jude?"  he 
indicated,  pointing.  "Notice  Jude 
trumpet.  Soon  as  them  elephants 
come  to  a  low  bank  they'll  come  out 
in  answer  to  that  call." 

His  words  proved  true.  The  ele- 
phants, one  by  one,  a  tired  lot,  slowly 
climbed  up  the  shallow  bank  of  the 
river,  a  half  mile  below  the  bridge. 
I  hurried  down  to  meet  the  man  lead- 
ing Trumbo. 

"Did  you  find  my  watch?"  I  eager- 
ly and  excitedly  asked. 

For  reply,  he  pointed  to  Trumbo's 
trunk,  and  explained  with  a  laconic 
grin :  "Not  much !  I  tried  to  coax  him 
ter  giv'  it  to  me,  partner,  but  no  use; 
he  just  kept  swingin'  it  'round  out  o' 
my  reach." 

As  Trumbo  saw  and  recognized  me, 
he  slowly  raised  his  trunk,  and 
brought  it  gently  down,  depositing  the 
much  wanted  watch  into  my  trembling, 
expectant  hands,  from  some  hidden 
recess  of  his  trunk;  flapped  his  big 
ears,  as  if  satisfied  he  had  done  his 
duty,  and  throwing  out  his  long  rub- 
ber-like trunk  he  squirted  a  stream 
of  water  over  me,  saturating  my 
clothes  from  head  to  foot.  He  then 
wobbled  off  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
circus  men. 
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By  C ,  T.  Russell,  Pastor  Brooklyn  and  London  Tabernacles 


"God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." — 
John  Hi,  16. 

"Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and 
gave  Himself  for  it,  that  He  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  Word;  that  He  might 
present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be 
holy  and  without  blemish." — Ephe- 
sians  5,  25-27. 

SOME  APPLY  the  first  text  only 
and  think  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
gram as  being  merely  an  en- 
deavor to  rescue  mankind  from 
sin  and  death  to  righteousness  and 
eternal  life  in  the  present  time.  Such 
as  hold  this  view  are  much  confused, 
because  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
comparatively  little  has  been  done,  or 
is  now  being  done,  for  man's  uplift. 
After  six  thousand  years  it  is  still  true 
that  "The  whole  world  lieth  in  the 
Wicked  One;"  "Darkness  covers  the 
earth  and  gross  darkness  the  heathen." 
In  order  to  have  any  confidence  at  all 
in  this  theory,  those  who  hold  it  are 
obliged  to  greatly  lower  their  stand- 
ards. They  are  forced  to  hope  that 
God  will  admit  millions  of  unfit  peo- 
ple, crude,  rude,  ignorant  and  wicked 
to  eternal  life  and  happiness,  or  per- 
chance provide  for  them  Purgatorial 
experiences,  to  make  them  fit,  right- 
eous and  acceptable  for  life  eternal. 
As  a  whole,  Christian  people  are 
greatly  bewildered.  The  tendency  of 
their  bewilderment  is  toward  doubt, 
skepticism,  atheism. 

The  other  view,   briefly   stated,   is 


that  God  never  intended  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  but  merely  the  salvation 
of  the  Church,  "elect  according  to  the 
fore-knowledge  of  God  through  sanc- 
tification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  in  the 
Truth."  Those  who  hold  this  theory 
have  great  confusion  also,  because  it 
seems  incomprehensible  that  God 
would  make  no  provision  for  "thou- 
sands of  millions"  of  Adam's  race,  but 
arrange  for  them  to  be  born  in  sin, 
shapen  in  iniquity,  and  to  go  down  to 
the  tomb  (or  worse)  without  a  clear 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  Purposes 
and  Will  respecting  them. 

As  we  have  already  frequently  set 
forth,  both  of  the  described  theories 
are  erroneous.  The  Scriptures  set 
forth  two  salvations,  entirely  separate 
and  distinct.  They  are  different  as  re- 
spects time,  in  that  the  one  "salvation 
began  to  be  spoken  by  our  Lord"  at 
His  First  Advent,  and  began  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  His  Church  at  Pentecost, 
and  will  wholly  cease  at  His  Second 
Coming  in  the  end  of  this  Age.  The 
other  salvation  neither  applied  before 
our  Lord's  First  Advent  nor  during 
this  Gospel  Age,  but  will  apply  to  all 
mankind,  except  the  Church,  during 
the  Millennium — the  thousand  years 
of  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  Church, 
specially  designed  for  the  blessing  of 
the  world  and  its  uplifting  out  of  sin 
and  death  conditions. 

These  two  salvations  are  distinctly 
different  as  to  kind,  as  well  as  respects 
their  plan  of  operation.  The  salvation 
of  the  Church  during  this  Gospel  age 
— since  Pentecost — means  not  only  a 
deliverance  from  sin  and  death  condi- 
tions to  eternal  life,  but  provides  that 
the  eternal  life  will  be  on  the  heavenly 
or  spiritual  plane  and  not  on  the 
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earthly  or  human  plane  of  existence. 
Thus  the  Apostle  declares  that  our  "in- 
heritance is  incorruptible  and  unde- 
filed  and  fadeth  not  away  and  is  re- 
served in  heaven  for  us,  who  are  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  through  faith 
unto  salvation."  (I  Peter  1:4,  5.)  Our 
Lord  also  told  that  in  the  resurrection 
we  shall  be  like  unto  the  angels.  The 
Apostle  also  declares  that  at  that  time 
we  shall  be  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature  and  like  our  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer. 

The  world's  salvation  which  will  fol- 
low will  be  wholly  different  from 
this.  It  will  not  include  a  change 
from  earthly  to  spirit  nature.  It  will 
mean  a  rescue  from  sin  and  death  to 
the  earthly  perfection  of  the  original 
man,  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  his 
Creator,  and  surrounded  by  every 
necessary  blessing  for  his  comfort. 
Human  perfection  and  the  Eden  home 
were  lost  through  disobedience  to 
God.  The  Divine  arrangement  is  that 
the  merit  of  our  Lord's  obedience  unto 
death,  when  ultimately  applied  for 
mankind,  shall  fully  cancel  the  death 
sentence  upon  him.  More  and  better 
than  this,  God  has  promised  that  the 
same  Sin-Offering  shall  seal  a  New 
Covenant  between  himself  and  man- 
kind. The  blessings  of  that  New 
Covenant  arrangement  will  then  im- 
mediately begin.  The  great  Redeemer 
will  thenceforth  be  the  great  Mediator 
of  that  New  Covenant.  The  whole 
world  of  mankind  will  be  fully  under 
His  supervision  and  government  for 
their  blessing,  their  correction  in 
righteousness,  their  uplifting  out  of 
sin  and  death  conditions — back,  back, 
back  to  all  that  was  lost  in  Eden.  All 
of  this  was  the  original  design  of  the 
Great  Creator.  All  of  this  will  be  out- 
worked through  the  Great  Redeemer. 
All  of  this  was  secured  or  suretied  by 
His  death,  finished  at  Calvary.— Heb. 
7:22. 

^  St.  Peter,  pointing  down  to  that  glo- 
rious time  of  the  world's  blessing,  calls 
it  "times  of  refreshing  and  times  of 
restitution."  He  tells  us  that  all  the 
holy  prophets  described  the  blessings 
of  those  restitution  times — the  thou- 


sand years,  the  Millennium.  (Acts  3: 
19-21.)  When  once  we  get  the  eyes  of 
our  understanding  opened,  we  find  the 
Apostle's  words  thoroughly  corrobo- 
rated by  the  Divine  records,  which  de- 
scribe the  wonderful  blessings  that  are 
to  come  when  the  earth  shall  yield  her 
increase.  Then  Paradise  Lost  shall  be 
Paradise  Regained.  Then  God  will 
make  his  earthly  footstool  glorious. 
Then  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  shall 
make  rich  and  He  will  add  no  sorrow 
therewith.  Then  streams  shall  break 
forth  in  the  desert  and  the  wilderness 
and  solitary  places  shall  be  glad.  But 
most  glorious  will  be  the  change  in  hu- 
manity. The  Lord  promises  to  turn  to 
the  people  a  "pure  message" — instead 
of  the  contradiction  of  creeds  of  hea- 
thenism and  Churchianity.  He  prom- 
ises that  Satan  shall  be  bound  for  that 
thousand  years,  that  he  may  deceive 
the  nations  no  more.  He  promises 
that  then  all  the  "blinded  eyes  shall  be 
opened  and  all  the  deaf  ears  shall  be 
unstopped." — Isaiah  35:5;  II  Cor.  4:4. 

Two  Salvations — One  Savior. 

Both  of  these  salvations,  according 
to  the  Bible,  result  from  the  death  of 
Jesus  our  Redeemer,  who  died  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  will,  "Died,  the 
Just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  God."  (I  Peter  3:18.)  The 
Scriptures  clearly  show  not  only  the 
two  salvations,  but  also  two  parts  of 
the  Redeemer's  work,  distinctly  sepa- 
rating His  work  for  the  Church  from 
His  work  for  the  world.  In  His  death 
there  was  a  Divine  general  provision 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  and  a 
special  provision  for  the  sins  of  the 
Church.  The  two  thoughts  are  fre- 
quently brought  out  in  the  Scriptures. 
One  text  distinctly  declares,  "He  is  the 
propitiation  (satisfaction)  for  our  sins 
(the  Church's  sins),  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  His  death  constituted  the  sat- 
isfaction price.  The  Redeemer  ap- 
plied that  merit  for  the  Church's  sins, 
"for  us,"  long  ago,  eighteen  centuries 
before  we  were  born.  Only  when  we 
became  believers  and  entered  into  a 
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Covenant  of  sacrifice  did  we  obtain 
our  share  in  the  merit  of  that  great 
sacrifice.  The  world  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived its  share  of  that  promised 
blessing,  but  the  operation  of  the  Di- 
vine Plan  is  sure  and  will  bring  it  to 
them  "in  due  time,"  as  St.  Paul  de- 
clares.— I  Tim.  2 :6. 

The  drawing  and  calling  of  the 
Church  has  not  been  along  the  lines  of 
human  perfection,  for  all  are  sinners 
and  none  righteous  or  perfect.  And 
many  of  those  drawn  of  the  Lord  were 
by  nature  much  more  fallen  and  de- 
praved than  some  who  give  no  evi- 
dence of  the  work  of  grace  in  their 
hearts.  The  Lord's  calling  and  draw- 
ing seem  to  be  along  the  lines  of  jus- 
tice, love  of  righteousness,  faith,  hu- 
mility and  obedience.  These  quali- 
ties will  all  belong  to  the  perfect  man. 
But  all  have  lost  them  in  varying  de- 
grees. Such  as  respond  to  the  Lord's 
call  now  are  accepted  as  being  in  the 
right  heart-attitude  which,  if  they  had 
perfect  bodies,  would  constitute  them 
perfect  men.  In  other  words,  they 
have  qualities  of  heart  which,  if 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth, 
would  prove  some  of  them  to  be  pure 
in  heart  and  such  as  the  Lord  would 
desire  should  have  eternal  life  and  all 
of  His  favors. 

Terms  of  Salvation  Differ. 

Of  course,  these  different  salvations 
imply  different  terms  or  conditions. 
God's  requirement  of  Adam,  that  he 
might  continue  to  live  forever  and 
everlastingly  enjoy  Divine  favor,  his 
Eden  Home,  etc.,  was  obedience  to 
reasonable,  just  requirements.  It  was 
his  violation  of  the  Divine  Law  that 
brought  upon  him  the  sentence  of 
death — "Dying  thou  shalt  die" — with 
all  that  this  has  implied  to  him  and 
his  posterity  of  mental,  moral  and 
physical  decline,  weakness,  death.  The 
requirement  of  God  for  the  world  of 
mankind  during  the  Millennial  Age 
will  simply  be — obedience  to  God's 
iust.  reasonable  regulations,  laws. 


Whoever  then  will  render  obedience 
may  with  proportionate  rapidity  go- 
up  on  the  highway  of  holiness  toward 
perfection  at  its  end.  Whoever  re- 
fuses obedience  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  will  fail  to  make  progress  and 
ultimately  die  the  Second  Death,  from 
which  there  will  be  no  redemption 
and  no  resurrection. 

Such  obedience  as  will  be  required 
of  mankind  in  the  great  Mediator's 
Kingdom  will  include  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  resistance  of  their  own 
fallen  weaknesses.  It  will  include  the 
exercise  of  patience  and  kindness 
towards  their  fellow-creatures,  fellow- 
sufferers.  The  Divine  Law  of  love  to 
God  with  all  the  heart,  mind,  soul, 
strength,  and  for  the  neighbor  as  for 
one's  self,  they  must  learn  fully.  As 
they  will  realize  their  own  blemishes 
and  strive  to  overcome  them  and  ask, 
not  the  Father,  but  the  iMediator,  for 
forgiveness,  they  will  be  obliged  to 
follow  the  Divine  rule  of  exercising 
towards  others  similar  mercy  and  for- 
giveness to  that  which  they  desire  for 
themselves. 

The  conditions  governing  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Church  are  wholly  differ- 
ent from  those  which  will  appertain 
to  the  world.  The  Church  is  called  out 
of  the  world  under  a  Divine  invitation 
to  suffer  with  Christ  in  the  present 
life  and  during  this  Gospel  Age  and 
then  to  reign  with  Christ  during  the 
Millennial  Age,  participating  in  His 
Mediatorial  Kingdom  for  the  blessing, 
uplifting,  salvation  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  in  vain,  therefore,  that  our  Lord 
and  the  Apostles,  in  setting  forth  the 
call  of  the 'Church,  during  this  Age, 
specified  particularly  and  frequently 
the  necessity  for  all  who  would  share 
in  this  salvation  to  participate  with  the 
Redeemer  in  His  sacrificing,  in  "His 
death,"  and  consequently  participate 
in  "His  resurrection"  and  in  His  reign 
of  glory.  Hark  to  the  words,  "Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life;"1  "To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me 
in  My  Throne." 


"The  Judgment  House,"    by     Gilbert 

Parker. 

The  story-teller's  gifts  of  fascinating 
us  by  the  illusion  and  the  excitement 
of  a  smoothly  flowing  narrative  is  sel- 
dom so  fully  united  with  the  novelist's 
power  of  rounding  the  depths  of  char- 
acter and  of  making  not  only  people, 
but  events,  play  lifelike  parts,  as  in  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker's  new  novel.  Knowl- 
edge of  men  and  motives,  understand- 
ing of  the  deeper  impulses  and  emo- 
tions, both  are  needed  to  vitalize  such 
a  drama  of  character  and  fatality  as 
"The  Judgment  House,"  and  both  are 
strongly  manifested.  Each  person  of 
the  story  has  his  charm,  or  interest,  of 
manner,  of  point  of  view,  of  individual 
expression.  All  are  lifelike  with  re- 
spect to  the  many  little  matters  of 
speech  and  behavior  through  which 
the  primary  impression  of  reality  is 
created.  But  in  every  case  we  feel 
that  the  underlying  personality  has 
greater  strength  and  actuality  than 
most  of  those  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  meet,  in  books,  or  out  of 
them.  Ian  Stafford,  the  diplomatist, 
engagingly  human  as  he  is,  seems  al- 
ways to  have  the  solidity  of  character, 
the  strength  of  purpose,  necessary  to 
a  man  concerned  in  world-affairs.  In 
the  course  of  the  story  we  see  him 
chiefly  as  a  lover,  as  a  man  infatuated, 
disappointed,  scornful,  yielding  again 
to  passion,  and  at  last  achieving  a  dif- 
ficult self-conquest.  But  in  all  this  we 
are  convinced  that  we  see  the  strug- 
gles of  no  common  man,  but  a  man  of 
undeniably  strong  nature  and  able 
mind  swept  by  fierce  emotions,  held 
firm  by  a  control  that  grips  like  a  vise, 
confronted  by  problems  of  terrifying 
complexity.  In  Jasmine  Grenfel  we 
recognize  a  personality  greater  than 
her  conduct  would  imply.  Sympathy 


follows  her  despite  the  lightness  with 
which  she  discards  Stafford  for  a  new 
Jover,  Rudyard  Byng,  the  South  Afri- 
can millionaire.  We  feel  so  poign- 
antly the  forces  working  upon  her  and 
within  her  that  her  faithlessness  to- 
ward her  husband,  when  she  reasserts 
her  power  over  Stafford,  still  fails  to 
ruin  her  in  our  estimation.  Even  the 
event  that  seems  to  condemn  her  past 
forgiveness — the  discovery  of  a  letter 
from  the  mere  libertine,  Adrian  Fel- 
lowes,  which  seems  to  prove  her  un- 
faithful both  to  her  husband  and  to 
her  real  lover— even  this  warms  in- 
stead of  chills  our  interest.  What 
might  be  merely  dramatized  scandal 
becomes  impressive  tragedy. 

Published  by  Harper    &    Brothers, 
Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


Books  on  Social  Hygiene. 

The  Century  Company  is  to  issue 
in  the  immediate  future  the  notable 
series  of  books  on  the  social  evil  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Hygiene,  of  which  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  the  chairman. 
The  first  book  of  the  series,  "Commer- 
cialized Prostitution  in  New  York 
City,"  by  George  J.  Kneeland,  is  now 
in  press,  and  will  appear  shortly  This 
will  be  followed  in  the  early  summer 
by  "Prostitution  in  Western  Europe," 
by  Abraham  Flexner.  Other  books 
along  the  same  lines  will  come  later. 
In  view  of  the  widespread  and  some- 
times ill-considered  discussion  on  the 
social  evil  now  filling  columns  of  the 
daily  press,  the  value  of  really  in- 
forming and  scientifically  collected 
material  on  the  subject  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  These  books  are  said 
to  be  written  in  a  simple  narrative 
style,  with  valuable  appendices  of  a 
statistical  nature. 
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"The  Gods  are  Athirst."  By  Anatole 
France.  Translation  by  Alfred 
Allinson. 

"The  Gods  are  Athirst"  is  a  picture 
and  a  study  of  the  French  Revolution 
written  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  The 
hero  is  Evariste  Gamelin,  a  young 
painter,  who  lives  with  his  mother  in 
a  garret.  He  loves  the  citoyenne  Elo- 
die,  daughter  of  Jean  Blaise,  a  dealer 
in  prints  and  engravings.  Evariste  is 
a  pure  idealist,  and  yet  he  becomes 
one  of  the  most  cruel  and  relentless 
figures  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal. 
Romance  and  history  are  closely 
woven  together  in  its  pages.  The  en- 
tire plot  of  the  story  is  built  up  around 
Robespierre;  the  dominant  figure  is 
that  of  the  terrible  Maximilian.  The 
author  brings  to  life  again  the  extra- 
ordinary Paris  of  the  Terror.  The 
book  is  issued  in  two  styles :  the  oc- 
tavo size,  uniform  with  the  other 
works  of  Anatole  France;  and  also  in 
a  popular  12mo  edition. 

Published  by  John  Lane  Co. 


"The  Career  of  Dr.  Weaver,"  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Backus. 

A  big  and  purposeful  story  inter- 
woven about  the  responsibilities  and 
problems  in  the  medical  profession  of 
the  present  day.  Dr.  Weaver,  a  noted 
specialist,  and  head  of  a  private  hos- 
pital, had  allowed  himself  to  drift 
away  from  the  standards  of  his  youth 
in  his  desire  for  wealth  and  social  and 
scientific  prestige.  When  an  expose 
of  the  methods  employed  by  him  in 
furthering  his  schemes  for  the  glorify- 
ing of  the  name  of  "Weaver"  in  the 
medical  world  is  threatened,  it  is  frus- 
trated through  the  efforts  of  the  fam- 
ous doctor's  younger  brother,  Dr.  Jim. 
The  story  is  powerful  and  compelling, 
even  if  it  uncovers  the  problems  and 
temptations  of  a  physician's  career. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  character, 
not  even  excepting  Dr.  Weaver  and 
Dr.  Jim,  is  "The  Girl,"  who  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  both 
men. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.25;  postpaid, 
$1.40.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
53  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


"The  Life  Story  of  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan." 

No  book  is  more  likely  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  regarding 
the  great  financier,  pation  of  art,  and 
philanthropist,  who  died  recently,  than 
this  volume.  So  far  as  we  know,  this 
is  the  only  biography  of  Mr.  Morgan. 
It  is  his  personal  history — not  a  theory 
of  Wall  Street,  nor  an  argument  about 
the  Money  Power.  The  story  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  early  life  and  business  be- 
ginnings is  followed  by  an  accurate 
account  of  his  immense  achievements. 
The  book  is  a  stucfy,  too,  of  a  person- 
ality of  extraordinary  power  and  sin- 
gular interest.  The  record  of  fact  is 
enlivened  by  anecdote,  personalia  and 
first-hand  "inside"  information  that 
will  prove  highly  informing  and  at 
times  equally  diverting.  Full  attention 
is  given  to  Mr.  Morgan's  struggle  with 
Jay  Gould,  to  the  new  birth  of  rail- 
roads under  his  hand,  to  the  gold  con- 
troversy of  1895,  to  the  creation  of 
U.  S.  Steel,  to  the  true  story  of  the 
panic  of  1907,  and  to  many  other  mat- 
ters of  hardly  less  moment. 

Published  by  Sturgis  &  Walton,  New 
York.  Illustrated,  $2.50  net. 


"An  Outline  History  of  China."    Part 
I :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Manchu     Conquest,    A.  D.  1644. 
By  Herbert  H.  Gowen,  F.R.G.S., 
Lecturer  on  Oriental   History  at 
the  University  of  Washington. 
Nothing  more  is  claimed  for     this 
book  than  its  title  implies.    It  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  an  outline 
sketch.    There  are  two  reasons  for  pre- 
senting it  to  a  public  already  deluged 
with  works  on  China.    First  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject.    "China's  new 
day"  makes  it  extremely  desirable  to 
know  something  of  her  wonderful  past, 
out  of  which  the  present  has,  in  the 
main,  sprung.     Second,  the  early  his- 
tory of  China  has  been  seriously  neg- 
lected by  English  and  American  writ- 
ers, and  there  is  no  work  .in  English 
which  enables  the  student  to  grasp  the 
singular  continuity  of  China's  social 
and  political  life.    It  has  been  treated 
almost  invariably  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  a  few 
pages  have  sufficed  for  the  five  mil- 
lenniums prior  to  the  Manchu  occupa- 
tion, while  hundreds  of  pages  have 
been  used  to  discuss  the  foreign  view 
of  the  events  of  the  past  few  decades. 
To  make  available  a  brief,  proportion- 
ate and  continuous  narrative,  calcu- 
lated to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the 
trend  of  Chinese  history  during  nearly 
five  millenniums  is,  therefore,  to  fill  a 
blank,  and  so  to  render  a  distinct  ser- 
vice. This  is  what  has  been  done  in 
the  present  work. 

Illustrated;  cloth;  8vo;  $1.20  net; 
by  mail,  $1.30.  Published  by  Sher- 
man, French  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


John  Galsworthy  and  His  New  Story. 

John  Galsworthy's  latest  work  of  fic- 
tion, to  run  nearly  through  the  year, 
"The  Dark  Flower"  (The  Love-Life  of 
a  Man),  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  be- 
gins in  the  April  Scribner's.  It  is  a 
story  of  sentiment,  of  ideals,  written  in 
a  poetic  vein,  and  with  an  intimate 
appeal  to  all  mankind,  to  all  who  have 
ever  loved  or  known  the  influence  of 
love.  Readers  will  recall  his  play, 
"The  Little  Dream,"  that  appeared  in 
the  same  magazine.  "The  search  of 
the  soul  for  the  ideal  was  its  theme; 
the  scene,  a  peasant  cottage  among  the 
Dolomites.  A  young  peasant  girl, 
Seelchen  (Little  Soul),  longing  for 
the  world  beyond  the  mountains,  falls 
asleep,  and  learns  from  the  visions  and 
voices  of  her  dream  the  true  values  of 
life."  Recently  a  little  story,  "Qual- 
ity," that  showed  the  author's  keen 
sympathy  with  and  understanding  of 
an  old  shoemaker  who  would  not  sac- 
rifice his  work  in  the  competition  with 
machinery  and  hurry,  attracted  wide 
attention. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  made  his  first  wide 
impression  in  America  by  his  very 
dramatic  play  of  "Strife"— the  strife 
between  capital  and  labor — which 
showed  him  keenly  alive  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day. 

He^  shows  his  sympathy  for  the 
working  classes  more  clearly  than  in 
>either  novels  or  plays  in  two  volumes 


of  sketches  and  studies,  "A  Commen- 
tary" and  "A  Motley,"  the  first  pub- 
lished in  1908,  the  other  in  1910.  The 
sketches  composing  "A  Commentary" 
were  the  "outcome  of  what  a  man  must 
see  if  he  keeps  his  eyes  open  in  Lon- 
don," says  Galsworthy,  and  this  re- 
mark, if  the  words  "in  London"  be 
omitted,  applies  as  well  to  "A  Motley." 


The  organization  in  Edinburgh  of  a 
Marden  Club  for  the  discussion  and 
propagation  of  Orison  Swett  Marden's 
philosophy  and  writings  indicates  the 
widespread  attention  which  this  in- 
spirational author's  works  are  attract- 
ing abroad.  In  Barcelona,  Spain, 
where  the  Marden  Books  have  made 
an  unusually  strong  impression,  a 
series  of  four  public  lectures  has  been 
arranged  around  some  of  the  leading 
topics  dealt  with  in  them.  Dr.  Mar- 
den's  American  publishers,  the 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  recently 
received  with  an  order  from  Oklahoma 
a  letter  saying,  "The  Marden  Books 
have  helped  me  more  than  any  other 
book  I  have  ever  read  except  the 
Bible." 


More  Editions  of  "The  Debt." 

A  second  American  edition  is  al- 
ready announced  of  William  West- 
rupp's  South  African  story,  "The 
Debt,"  which  was  published  in  March 
by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
This  brilliant  work  has  gone  into  its 
fourth  edition  in  England.  New  print- 
ings have  also  been  made  of  Katharine 
Lee  Bates'  "America  the  Beautiful  and 
Other  Poems,"  Oscar  Kuhns'  "Swit- 
zerland," McSpadder's  "Opera  Synop- 
ses," Sheldon  Leavitt's  "Paths  to  the 
Heights,"  and  Jones'  "Life  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison." 

The  Century  Company  has  pub- 
lished Jack  London's  latest  book,  "The 
Abysmal  Brute."  It  is  a  story  of  the 
prize-ring,  in  which  the  chief  charac- 
ter, "the  abysmal  brute,"  is  a  scholar 
as  well  as  a  bruiser — honest,  clean, 
and,  up  to  the  moment  of  disillusion- 
ment, innocent  of  the  crookedness  of 
prize-ring  methods. 
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The  Question  of  the  Day 

The  question  of  to-day, 
of  to-morrow,  and  of 
every  succeeding  day  is 

Have  You  Used  Pears' Soap? 

The  Great  English  Complexion  Soap 

If  you  have  not,  you 
have  neglected  your 
duty  to  your  skin  and 
complexion. 
If  you  have,  you  may 
feel  happy,  for  you  will 
have  done  the  best  that 
can  be  done  for  the 

Health   and   Beauty 
of  the  Skin 


All  rights  secured" 

OF    ALL    SCENTED    SOJtPS    PEERS'    OTTO    OF    ROSE   IS   THE   BEST 
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EVERY  WOMAN  While  Shopping  Should  Have 

The 

"SAM  A  DO" 

BAG 

(THREE     BAGS     IN     ONE 

Simple — Stylish — Serviceable — Strong 

FIRST — It's  a  purse. 

SECOND — Release  a  button  and  it  becomes  a  hand  bag  or  music  port- 
folio. 

THIRD — Release  the  button  again,  and  behold,  it  is  a  capacious  shop- 
ping bag. 

Three  separate  bags  for  three  separate  purposes  all  in  one. 

The  folds  in  the  bag  are  so  cunningly  tucked  away  and  the  bag  is  so  light 
and  compact,  that  the  most  prying  eye  can't  detect  that  the  SAM  A  DO  is 
three  bags  in  one. 

Packages,  dress  goods,  change,  letters  to  post,  railroad  tickets,  any  and 
every  article  of  fair  size  can  be  carried  safely  and  conveniently  in  the 
SAMADO. 

You  just  enlarge  the  bag  to  meet  your  needs  as  you  go  along.  If  you  only 
have  use  for  a  purse,  a  purse  it  stays.  If  you  want  more  room,  a  simple 
series  of  clasps  (like  those  on  a  glove)  does  the  trick. 

Every  woman  who  shops,  markets  and  travels  should  own  a  SAMADO. 
It's  the  "biggest,  little"  convenience  for  busy  women  that  was  ever  invented. 

Get  one  and  enjoy  real  comfort,  complete  ease  of  mind  and  freedom  from 
arm-strain. 

The  material  is  the  finest  quality  of  Pantasote  Leather.  The  workman- 
ship couldn't  be  excelled. 

Smallest  or  purse  size  is  10  inches  long  x  5  inches  deep.  Largest  or  shop- 
ping bag  size  measures  10  inches  long  x  16  inches  deep. 

Regular  price  of  "SAMADO"  Bag  $1.50 

Regular  subscription  price  for  Overland  Monthly  (1  year)  1.60 

$3.00 

How  to   get   BOTH   now   for  $1.75 

Fill  in  the  following  order  and  send  with  $1.75,  and  Overland  Monthly  will 
be  mailed  you  for  one  year,  including  a  SAMADO  bag. 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

21  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 

As  per  your  special  offer  for  $1.75  enclosed,  send  one  SAMADO  bag  to 
the  following  address,  and  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  one  year. 


Name  . . 
Address 
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TEASPOONFUL 


In  a  Tureen  of  Soup 
Is  Appetizing. 

LEA  *  PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 


The  Universal  Popularity  of  LEA  &  PERRINS' 
SAUCE  is  based  on  Qualities  which  no  other 
table  sauce  possesses. 

Gives  Zest  to  Appetite  on  Roasts,  Chops,  Steaks, 
Game,  Salads,  Fish,  Gravies,  Soups,  etc. 

SOLD     BY     GROCERS     EVERYWHERE 


IMPURE    WATER    CAUSES    TYPHOID, 
DIPHTHERIA  AND  OTHER  SCOURGES 

The 

Berkefeld 

Filter 

Can  be  attached  to  any  faucet 
without  the  aid  of  a  plumber. 

It   is   positively   Germ    Proof. 
Easily   cleaned  and  sterilized. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  CO. 

581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

itate  Agents  Send  For  Booklet 
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The  Two  Most  Famous  Hotels  in  the  World 


The  Sun  Court  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

The  only  hotels  anywhere  In  which  every  room  has 
attached  bath.  All  the  conveniences  of  good  hotels  with 
many  original  features.  Accommodations  for  over  1OOO. 


'"IT  IT  El 

!    •    • 


The  Fairmont  Hotel,   San   Francisco 

European   Plan.      $2.5O  per  day,  upward— Suites  $1O.OO,  upward 

Under  Management  of  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When   Writing   Advertisers. 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 

Broadway  at  54th  Street 

Near  50th  Street  Subway  and  53d  Street  Elevated 


"Broadway"  Cars 
from  Grand  Central 
Depot  pass  the  door. 
Also  7th  Avenue  Cars 
from  Pennsylvania 
Station  . 

New  and  Fireproof 
trictly     First-Class 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
With   Bath 

and  up 

Send   for  Booklet 

Ten  minutes'  walk  to  30  theatres 


Formerly  With  Hotel  Imperial 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 
DR.  T.    FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

or  Magical  Beantifier 

Removes    Tan,    Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash     and     Skin      Dis- 
eases and  every 
blemish      on 
»         beauty,  and  de- 
fies       detection. 
It      has      stood 
the   test     of     65 
years ;    no   other 
has,  and     is    so 
harmless        w  e 
taste   it     to     be 
sure   it   is  prop- 
erly   made. 

Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 

The  distin- 
guished ur.  L,.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  ".As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  goods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's    Poudre  Subtile 

Removes  Superfluous  Hair.    Price  $1   fay  mail. 
FERD  T.   HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New   York   City. 


Hotel 

St. 

Francis 

SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under   the 

management   of 

JAMES  WOODS 


EUROPEAN     PLAN 
From   $2.00   up 


Named    after    the    patron    saint    of   its    city,    this    Hotel    expresses    the    comfortable    spirit    of 

old    California    Hospitality 
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Hitchcock  Military   Academy 


San   Rafael,   Cal. 


One   of  the   Four   Main   Halla 


A  HOME  school  for    boys,    separate    rooms,    large 
campus,  progressive,  efficient,  thorough,  Govern- 
ment   detail   'and    full    corps     of     experienced 
instructors,   accredited  to  the  Universities. 

Ideally  located  in    the    picturesque    foothills  of 
Marin    County,     fifteen     miles     from    San     Francisco. 

Founded   1878. 
Catalogue  on   application. 


REX  W.  SHERER  and  S.  J.  HALLEY,  Principals 
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Your   Car   Will   Run    Best   On 


What  lubricating  cylinder  oil  is  used  on  your  car? 

It  concerns  every  automobile  owner  to  know  that 
his  car  is  properly  lubricated.  A  good  car  can  be 
ruined  in  a  short  time  by  poor  lubrication. 

If  you  are  not  already  using  ZEROLENE,  communi- 
cate with  our  nearest  agency.  We  believe  that  we 
can  demonstrate  to  you— in  person 
or  by  personal  letter— why  ZERO- 
LENE is  the  best  motor  lubricant 
you  can  use. 

ZEROLENE  is  sold  by  dealers  every- 
where and  at  all   agencies  of  the 


SAN     FRANCISCO 
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Here  is  a  REAL  Necessity 

Needed  in  every  home,  by  every  man  and  woman,  young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor.  Something  the  bachelor,  the  house- 
wife or  the  traveler  has  been  longing  for  and  it  is  so  good 
that  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  lived  without  it. 


The  De  Luxe 
Garment  Strap 


The  wearing  apparel  of  two  persona 
can  be  hung  on  one  strap  —  your 
clothes  are  "out  of  the  way"  and  don't 
need  continual  pressing— gives  you 
extra  space  and  more  comfort  while 
traveling  and  saves  two-thirds  the 
space  in  your  clothes  closet  at  home. 
Can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
when  not  in  use. 


For  Bale  by  dealers  or  mailed  post-paid  for  FIFTY  CENTS 

Is  Guaranteed  to   Meet   With  Your  Approval  or  Your  Money  Returned 

Descriptive  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

Manufactured  By 

F.  A.  MARRIOTT,  21  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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God  Made  Oxygen  —  Man  Made  Drugs 

Quit  trifling  with  your  disease  or  debility.  Dosing  has  enfeebled  or  killed  thou- 
sands. Vitality  is  the  first,  last  and  only  basis  of  health.  Oxygen  is  the  creative 
and  sustaining  basis  of  vitality.  If  you  are  sick,  your  system  is  starving  for 
Oxygen.  Oxygen  is  as  free  as  the  air  you  breathe.  Your  whole  organism  will 
absorb  it  greedily  if  you  give  it  a  chance  to  make  you  well. 

It  is  easier  to  get  well  than  it  is  to  get  sick 

This  Free  Book  will  tell  you  how  to  get  well — as  thousands  have,  who  gladly  give 
you  their  experience  in  the  Free  Book.  Send  for  it,  and  get  well  without 
doctors  or  medicine. 

Dept.  14,  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
364     W.      St.  Catherine  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 


Dr.  H.  SANCHE  &  CO.,  Inc., 

61   Fifth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


"SEE    AMERICA    FIRST 

TOUR  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

THIS    SUMMER 

Be  alive  to  the  greatness  of  your  own  country — "See  America 
First" — a  few  weeks  or  months  can  be  profitably  spent  in  Glacier 
National  Park — a  beautiful  new  scenic  region  recently  made  acces- 
sible to  the  American  public. 

VACATIONS    $1    TO    $5    PER    DAY 

Comfort  in  modern  hotels,  amid  towering  mountains.  Tours  on 
foot,  by  automobile,  stage  and  horseback ;  camping,  fishing ;  in  fact 
everything  the  heart  desires  in  a  vacation  awaits  you  in  Glacier 
National  Park. 

Send  for  aeroplane  map,  booklets  and  complete  information.  Mailed 
free  on  request.  Special  low  round  trip  summer  rates  will  be  in 
effect  to  this  Park  during  the  coming  summer.  Write  to-day. 


W.  COLBY,  Gen.  Agt. 

655  Market  Street 
San   Francisco,    Gal. 


H.  A.  NOBLE 

General  Passenger  Agent 
St.   Paul  Minnesota 


LEARN  TO  HYPNOTIZE! 

Be  a  Hypnotist  and  Make  Fun  and  Money!   This  wonderful,  mystert- 

ous  and  fascinating  science  may  be  easily  learned  by  anyone  of  ordinary  Intelligence  In  a  few 
hours' time.  Toucan  perform  astonishing  feats  and  produce  fun  by  the  hour.  Surprise  all 
your  friends  and  make  yourself  famous.  You  can  HAKE  MONEY  by  giving  entertainments 
or  teaching  the  art  toothers.  A  veritable  key  to  health,  happiness  and  micccss  In  life.  YOU 
maylearnit!  Very  small  cost.  Successstire.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  FREE  BOOK  on  Hypno- 
tism. IVrsonal  Magnetism,  Magnetic  Healing  and  other  occult  sciences.  Just  st-nd  your  name 
and  address  and  I  will  Bend  It  by  return  mail,  free  and  postpaid.  Write  today.  Address: 

M.  D.  BETTS,  Apt.    173,  Jackson,  Michigan. 


BIG    BOOK 
FREE! 
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GIVEN 


WORK  APRON,  SLEEVE  AND 
CAP  PATTERN 

These  three  useful  articles  are  something  every 
lady  needs.  Made  of  checked  gingham;  nothing 
neater  or  more  practical.  Excellent  shaping  is  given 
the  apron  by  the  front  seams  and  by  darts  atthe  sides. 
The  straps  are  arranged 
over  the  shoulders  fasten 
ing  to  the  belt  in  the  back. 
Two  large  pockets  are  a 
useful  feature.  The  sleeve 
protectors  extend  from 
wrist  to  elbow,  and  accom- 
.modate  the  dress  sleeve 
underneath  without 
nussing  it.  Cap  Pat- 
tern may  be  utilized 
forabathingcap;the 
apron  and  sleeve  pro 
lectors  require  jV6 
yds.  of  36-in.  material 
and  f4  yd.  for  the  cap. 
You  will  be  pleased 
with  thispremmmof- 
fer,  given  to  all  new 
subscriber*  to  HOME 
TALK.  Remember 
it  costs  you  nothing. 
HOME  TALK  is  a  33 
page,  beautifully  il 
ust  rated  H  ome  Mag- 
azine. Witmark's 
latest  music  com- 
positions are  print- 
ed each  month; 
latest  New  York 
ft  Pans  fashions 
by  Mane  Helen 
King,  stories  of 
interest.  Hints 
for  Housekeep- 
ers and  other 
valuable  items. 

HOME  TALK,  Room  712,150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


The   German  Savings 
and   Loan   Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868        Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member    of    the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sin  Francisco 

The  following  Brssches  for  Receipt  sad   Payment 

of  Deposits  onlj  : 

MISSION  BRANCH.  2572  Mission  St..  Between  21st  snd  22nd 
RICHMOND  DIST.  BRANCH.  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  snd  7th  Ave. 
HA1GHT  ST.  BRANCH.  S.  W.  Cor.  Hsight  ind  Belvedere 


December  31.  1912: 
Assets 

Cspitsl  actually  psid  op  in  cash 
Reserve  snd  Cosnnrrni  Funds    - 
Employee*'  Pension  Fund 
Number  of  Depositor* 


153.315.495.84 

1.000.000.00 

1.706.87963 

148.850.22 

•      59.144 


Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  s.  m.  to  3  • 'clock  p.  ra..  except 
Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.  snd  Saturday  evenings  from  6:30 
o'clock  p.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m.  for  receipt  of  deposit*  only. 


VACATION   IS    HERE 

Spend  it  in  the 

FEATHER    RIVER    CANYON 

On  the  Line  of  the 

WESTERN   PACIFIC 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

FINNED 

FURRED 

FEATHERED 

It  will  tell  you  ail  about 

A   NEW   SUMMERLAND 

Address  Any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET    OFFICES  : 

665  Market  Street.  Palace  Hotel.  Phone  Suiter  1651 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326  Broadway.  Oakland,     Phone  Oakland  132 
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Know  the  Joys  of  Perfect  Health  I 

ARE  you  ailing  in  any   way?      Are  you  feeling  below  par — 
then  you  are  not  getting  the  most  out  of  life — you  are  not 
getting  what  should  be  yours.      Self-neglect  may  be  the      H 
price  of  your  birthright — health. 

Start  today — give  your  system  the  proper  stimulation  by  using 
"Electro tonic",  the  wonderful  home  treatment  method  that  has 
startled  the  scientific  world  by  its  instant  relief  of 

Headaches  Lumbago  Tired  Feeling 

Neuralgia  Scalp  Disease  Nervousness 

Rheumatism  Falling  Hair  Sleeplessness 

Backache  Sore  Feet  and  other  nerve  ailments 

Famous  "Ind-  Electric"  Health  and  Beauty  Massager 


This  wonderful  instrument  brings  to  your  home,  at  trifling  cost,  the 
greatest  natural  curative  force  in  the  world — electricity. 

The  pleasant,  invigorating  current  is  easily  regulated  to  any  strength 
desired,  from  the  mildest  flow  for  facial  and  scalp  massage,  to  one  of  suf- 
ficient strength  for  all  treatments.  No  electric  light  power  or  outside 
attachment  required.  The  Ind-Electric  carries  its  own  power,  using  long 
life  standard  size  interchangeable  dry  cells. 

New  Vigor — Strength — Youth 

will  be  yours  through  the  use  of  this  marvelous  force.  It  will  make  every  fibre  in  your 
body  vibrant  with  vitality,  youthful  vigor  and  strength.  You  will  begin  to  live— to 
enjoy  life.  The  strengthening,  revitalizing  effect  of  this  well  acknowledged  force,  now 
brought  to  you  in  a  convenient,  economical,  practical  form,  will  not  only  make  you  be 
well  and  feel  well  but  it  will  do  even  more— it  will  give  you  a 

CLEAR  COMPLEXION  AND  BEAUTIFUL  HAIR 

The  soft  electric  sponge  attachment  and  the  convenient  electric  hair  brush  are  aids 
to  beauty.  By  their  use  you  may  have  a  clear,  velvety  skin,  a  good  complexion,  a 
healthy  scalp  and  hair  growth.  You  may  give  yourself,  in 
your  own  home,  the  same  genuine  electric  treatments  for 
which  specialists  charge  big  fees. 

We  want  you  to  prove  these  statements  for  yourself.  Read 
the  coupon  below.  It  is  your  opportunity — we  take  the  risk. 

Be  sure  to  fill  out  and  send  us  the  coupon  today.  You  will 
never  regret  it.  The  special  offer  is  limited,  so  dp  not  delay. 
Only  $5.00  for  this  complete  outfit— the  lowest  priced  strictly 
hisrh-grade  electric  massage  machine  on  the  market  today. 
Quick  action  will  bring  you  health  and  save  you  money. 


Tenney  Sales  Agency 

452  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


•  Read  this  Indisputable  Evidence 

MRS.  GERVAISE  GRAHAM 

Salon  De  Beaute,  Chicago 

Gentlemen :— I  have  carefully  tested  yonr  IND 
ELECTRIC  MASSAGtR  and  find  it  most  convenient, 
effective  and  in  every  way  suitable  for  self  treatment 
at  home.  Every  home  ought  to  have  one  for  health 
and  beauty  treatments.  Sincerely  yours, 

[Si(tned\    GERVAISE  GRAHAM 
HIRAM  S.  PEASE.  M.  D..  Chicago 
Oentlemen:— I  consider  your  IND-ELECTRIC  MAS- 
SAGER the  most  simple  and  convenient  of  any  I  have 
ever  seen.    The  Karadic  Current  is  beautifully  smooth 
and  effective  and  the  principle  of  graduation  should 
appeal  to  everyone  desiring  its  use.    Very  truly  yours, 
[Sianed\     HIRAM  S.  PEASE.  M.  D. 


Money-Back  10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Tenney  Sales  Agency 

452  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
GENTLEMEN: 

For  enclosed  $5.00  ship  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  one 
'complete  Ind-Electric  Health  and  Beauty  Massager  in 
handsome  satin  lined  case,  with  Electric  Hair  Brush, 
Sponge.  Electrode.  Massage  Roller,  Metal  Fwot  and  Body 
Plate.  Connecting  Cord,  and  Home  Treatment  Instruction 
Manual.  This  $5.00  is  considered  only  as  a  deposit,  and 
if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  in  ten  days,  you  agree  to 
promptly  refund  my  $5.00  upon  return  of  machine. 

Name 

Address . 


New— Useful 

A   GREAT   SUBSCRIPTION    OFFER 


Pulls  the  nail  out 
straight  without  a 
block. 


Double  Claw 
Hammer 

Nails  higher  without  a  strain. 
Worth    ten    times    more     than     the 

common   hammer. 
It  holds    the    nail     to    start    driving 

high,  low  down  or  far  across. 

RETAILS   FOR  $1.60 

Special  Offer — Subscribe  for  Overland 
Monthly  for  one  year  and  get 

BOTH   FOR   $2.00 

Overland  Monthly  for  one  year  tl.SO  j>   d*O  A  A 
Double  Claw  Hammer  reg.  price  1.50$  «JP0.l/l/ 

Fill  in  the  following  order  and  receive 
Overland  Monthly  for  one  year  and  Double 
Claw  Hammer 

BOTH  TOR  $2.00 


DRIVE 


SPECIAL   OFFER 

Publisher  Overland  Monthly 
21  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

For  Two  Dollars  enclosed  send  Overland  Mo»thly  for  on«  year    and   one 
Double  Claw  Hammer  to  the  following  address  : 


NAME  .... 
ADDRESS 
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You   Can    Go  Everywhere 
In  a  Detroit  Electric 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  places  you  can  go  in  a  Detroit  Electric,  quickly,  comfortably,  silently,  surely  : 

To  the   office  To  make  calls  To  the  country  club 

To  the  shops  and  stores  To  the  ball  game  To  the  theatre 

To  school  with  the   children        To  the  farm  To  church 

To  the  parks  To  your  down  town    club         To  a  picnic  in  the  country 


In  fact  there  is  no  place  within  a 
radius  of  30  to  50  miles  where  you  can't 
go  with  a  Detroit  Electric.  (And  that 
means  60  to  100  miles  round  trip  without 
recharging). 

Observe  that  by  no  means  are  all 
the  places  listed  above  on  city  boulevards. 
Detroit  Electric  automobiles  are  for  much 
more  than  city  driving. 

These  are  the  days  that  call  you  out 
into  the  open,  away  from  asphalt  pave- 
ments and  level  drive-ways. 
In  a  Detroit  Electric  you 
can  answer  the  call  and  go 
out  where  the  violets  bloom 
— confident  that  you  have 


ample   power,  free  from  worry  over  punc- 
tures   or   mechanical  troubles. 

For  city  use  nothing  approaches  a 
Detroit  Electric  for  convenience,  luxury 
and  privacy.  It  is  the  Ideal  Town  Car. 

Detroit  Electrics  offer  many  exclusive 
and  desirable  features,  such  as  Clear 
Vision  body  with  curved  glass  rear  panels, 
silent,  direct  shaft  drive  "Chainless,"  alum- 
inum body  panels,  special  Detroit  Electric 
motors,  our  own  Detroit  Electric  lead 
battery  and  other  points 
of  superiority. 

Let  our  dealers  dem- 
onstrate to  you  Detroit 
Electric  merit. 


SOCIETY'S  TOWN  CAR 

Anderson    Electric    Car    Company 

Detroit,  Mich.,   U.   S.  A. 

Coast  Representatives  of  the  Detroit  Electric 


California   Electric  Garage,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
United   Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Reliance  Automobile  Co.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 
Fred   T.   Kitt,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Frank   C.    Riggs,   Portland,   Ore. 


Kendall  Auto  Co.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

The   Electric  Garage,  San   Diego,  Cal. 

L.   J.    Kitt,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Broadway  Automobile  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Woods   Motor  Co.,   Ltd.,  Victoria,   B.   C. 
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KELLY-  SPRINGFIELD 
AUTOMOBILE    TIRES 


In  buying  motor  car 
tires,  put  your  faith  in 
a  name  that  for  four- 
teen years  has  stood 
for  definite  knowledge 
of  road  requirements 
and  the  quality  to  meet  / 
those  requirements —  r 

Kelly -Spring field 


Kelly  -  Springfield    Tire    Co 

489   Golden    Gate   Ave.,   San    Francisco,    Cal. 

CHAS.  W.  FLINT,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 
Oakland  Agent*,     KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  SHOP,     172  12th  Street 
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$1.00   brings 

1~this  cut 

glass  water  set 

to  vour  home. 


Uni-qnart 
water  pit«h«r 
six  half-pint 
lasses,  14- 
Ii  Beveled 


ONLY 


$1.1 


THIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

Is  unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  In 
every  particular.  Order  quick— allotment  is  small.  Send  $1-00  for  on» 
years  subscription  to  COMMON. SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
you  may  pay  $1.00  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
payments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  Is  to  introduce 
the  Magazine  into  every  home.  Address  Dept.  76. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co..  Chicago.  111. 

A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.    Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  Inlaid  Woods  of  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  and  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home — on  such  easy  terms — 
mail  us  Ji.oo  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription  to  COMMON  -  SENSB, 
afterwirds  you  may  pay  $1.00  a 
month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
and  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 

Dept.  75.  91  Librmrr  Court-  f 


DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading.  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 


88    FIRST    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Kearny   392. 


Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  invention, 
the  wonderful  new  discovery 
that  cures  rupture,  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has  auto- 
matic Air  Cushions.  Binds 
and  draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves.  No 
lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Pat. 
Sept.  10,  '01.  Sent  on  trial 
___  to  prove  It.  Catalogue  and 

c.  t.  Brooks,  me  Discoverer  measure  blanks  mailed  free. 

Send  name  and  address  to-day. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1537  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


makes,  honestly  and  thoroughly  reconstructed  from  top  to  bottom 


^Retail  and  For  RiT 
Illustrated    Catalogue    on    Application. 
Office  and  Factory:  1714  Market  St.,  San  Franclao*. 

•ranch:    1022   San    Pedro   Street,    Lot   Angele*. 
1200  S.   Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Make  $2O  a,. Day 

with  our  wonderful  Champion 
Picture  Machine.  Takes,  develops, 
finishes  photo  in  half  minute:  3(KI 
;ui  hour.  No  dark  room.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary.  Photo  Post 
Onrds  and  liuttona  all  the  ragel 
You  coin  money  anywhere.  Small  in- 
vestment; hifrprnfiti.  Be  your  own  boss. 
V'rito  for  Free  Bonk.  Testimonials,  etc. 
AMERICAN  MINUTE  PHOTO  CO. 
2214  Oifilen  Avo..  Dcpt.KHT  Chicago.  111. 
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Boys— 350  Shot  Air  Rifle 


Model  E,   Sterling  350   Shot  Air  Rifle 

Shoots  350  times  without  reloading.  Lever  action,  round  tapering 
barrel,  nickeled  and  polished.  Automatic  shot  retainer,  walnut  stock, 
dull  finish.  Simple  and  effective.  Weight  34  ounces,  length  3lJ£  in. 

BOYS! 

Go  to  your  friends,  they  will  help  you  get  a  STER- 
LING Air  Rifle.  Tell  your  friends  what  you  are 
doing  and  that  we  will  give  you  the  rifle  free  for 
four  subscriptions.  You  can  easily  secure  four  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Overland  Monthly  for  one  year  at 
$i.$o  each.  Do  this,  sending  the  amount  to  this 
office  and  we  will  have  the  Rifle  sent  direct  to 
your  address. 

The  Rifle  will  cost  you  nothing  and  you  can  get  subscribers  at  odd 
times  whenever  you  meet  friends,  or  better  still,  you  can  go  around 
your  neighborhood  and  get  enough  in  one  afternoon  to  receive  the 
Rifle.  Start  today.  Get  busy  and  get  a  rifle  free.  Send  all  letters 
to  Subscription  Department. 

Overland    Monthly 

21  Sutter  Street,    San    Francisco 


Plsase  Mention  Overland  Monthly  When  Writing  Advertisers. 


u  SIMPLEX  " 
Percolator 

Regular  Retail  Price  $3.25 

PURE  ALUMINUM  PERCOLATOR 

With  French  Drip  Style  Liner 

Capacity  4^  Pints   (9  Cups) 


Manufactured  out  of  very  heavy  sheet  aluminum ;  all  one 
piece:  glass  top  on  cover;  pot  can  be  used  with  or  without 
Percolator,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  teapot. 

This  new  Percolator  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  simplest 
on  the  market.  Other  manufacturers  (as  investigation  will 

prove)  ask  from  $3.75  to  $4.25,  retail,  for  a  similar  pot,  same 
size,  capacity,  etc.  This  Percolator  is  beautifully  finished  and 
polished;  satin  finished  liner. 


Special  offer  for  new  subscriptions  to 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 


Both     for 


SIMPLEX  PERCOLATOR  delivered  anywhere  in  U.  S..    reg.  price        -       $3.26 

and 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  one  year,  reg.  price    $1.5O 


$4.75 


50 


Publisher  Overland  Monthly 


Enclosed  S3. 50. 


21  Sutter  Sf-et 
San  Francisco 
Please  send  Simplex  Percolator  and  Overland  MciUhly  for  one  year  to 


Name . . . 
Address. 
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The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY'S 

MONEY-SAVING    CLUBS   FOR    1913 


W 


E    HAVE    secured    unusually  favorable  clubbing    arrangements  with    the    leading    magazines   and 
recommend  the  following  special  offers: 


REMEMBER    THESE    PRICKS    ARE    GOOD    ONLY    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    ITS    INSULAR    POSSESSIONS 


OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
McCall's 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Harper's  Bazar 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

McCall's 

Modern   Prlscllla 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Business 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Field   &   Stream 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Ladies'  World 

McClure's 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Metropolitan 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Woman's   Home  Companion 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Ladies'    World 
Modern    Prlscllla 
Pictorial    Review 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Review  of   Reviews 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 

Everybody's 

Delineator 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Cosmopolitan 

or   Good    Housekeeping 
American 


Regular 
Price 
$1.50 
.50 

$1.50 
1.25 

$1.50 
.50 
1.00 

$1.50 
1.50 

$1.50 
1.50 

$1.50 
.50 
1.50 

$1.50 
1.50 

$1.50 
1.50 

$1.50 

.50 

1.00 

1.00 

$1.50 
3.00 

$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

$1.50 

1.50 
1.50 


Clubbing 
Rite 

$1.70 
2.25 

2.35 
2.40 
2.40 

2.40 
2.40 
2.50 

3.00 
3.00 

3.55 
3.55 


OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Current    Opinion 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
McClure's 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Everybody's   Magazine 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Llpplncott's 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Black   Cat 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
House  &  Garden 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Cosmopolitan 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Housekeeper 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Sunset 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Pearson's 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Boys'   Magazine 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Travel 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY 
Pictorial    Review 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
American    Messenger 


Regular 
Price 

$1.50 
3.00 

$1.50 
1.50 

$1.50 
1.50 

$1.50 
3.00 

$1.50 
1.00 

$1.50 
3.00 

$1.50 
1.50 

$1.50 
1.00 

$1.50 
1.50 

$1.50 
1.50 

$1.50 
1.00 

$1.50 
3.00 

$1.50 
1.00 

$1.50 
.50 


Clubbing 
Rale 


3.75 
2.35 
2.10 
3.05 
2.05 
3.75 
2.10 
2.05 
2.35 
2.25 
2.05 
3.10 
2.05 
1.75 


ON   ALL   THE   ABOVE   COMBINATIONS.  THE   ORDER    MUST  §£.   SENT   DIRECT    TO    THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

21  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco.   Gal. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  pUaa*  find   i 


.Special  ClnbbiBg  Off«r  for   which  yon  ma;  tend   m» 


Addrear. 
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You   like   to   HUNT   and    FISH, 
You  like  to  go  CAMPING— 

then  surely  you  will  en- 
joy the  NATIONAL, 
SPORTSMAN  magazine, 
with  Its  160  richly  Illus- 
trated pages,  full  to  over- 
flowing with  interesting 
stories  and  valuable  In- 
formation about  gruns, 
fishing  tackle,  camp  out- 
fits— the  best  places  to  go 
for  fish  and  game,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  valu- 
able "How  to"  hints  for 
sportsmen.  The  NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN  is 
Just  -like  a  big  camp  fire 
in  the  woods,  where  thou- 
sands of  good  fellows 
gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about 
their  experiences  with 
rod,  dog,  rifle  and  gun. 
Think  of  it — twelve  round 
trips  to  the  woods  for  a 
$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it's  like,  we 
will  send  you  the 
NAT  IONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
magazine  for  3 
months  and  your 
choice  of  a  hand- 
some NATIONAL 
SPORTSMA  N 
B  R  O  THBRHOOD 
emblem  in  the  form 
of  a  Lapel  Button, 
a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as 
here  shown  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin.  Don't  delay — join  our  great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping,  Nature-loving  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN  BROTHERHOOD  to-day. 

NATIONAL    SPORTSMAN     MAGAZINE 
57    Federal    St.,    Boston,    Mass. 


,_ .  Freight  Forwarding  Co.  „  „. 

household  good*  to  and  (TOD  til  potato  on  UK 
Pacific  Coast  44 3  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 

3  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston      I   1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 

4  Whitehall  Bldg. New  York        878  Monadnock  Building,  San 

5  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh      |   Francisco 

.    516  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
Write  nearest  office 


A  Weekly 
Periodical 
for    the 
Cultured 


WOMEN  Study 

This  is  the  age  of  progress-    I         ^A  M  Jjkf 
ive  womanhood.    Woman  has    I        AA  •»•» 
proved  herself.     The  wall  of  pre-  fcalM^m  W  W 
judice    has    been  razed — and  -to- 
day we  see  woman  victorious  in  all  walks  of  life.    She  is 
gifted  with  qualities  which  need  only  specialized  develop- 
ments and  direction  to  make  herself  more  invaluable  in 
business  and  public  life.  But  there  is  ofte  particular  kind 
of  training  that  offers  woman  her  greatest  possibility  — 
and  that  is  a  legal  training. 

I  J.  U  Many  a  woman  sees 

I  PCIfll  Jit  HAHIP  her  opportunity  but 
b  vCll  II  Ml  IIUIIIw  fails  to  grasp  it.  Here 
is  your  opportunity.  Don't  let  this  slip  through  your 
fingers.  Write  today  Get  a  Free  copy  of  our  "Guide 
to  the  Law."  It  tells  you  how  easy  you  can  master  this 
great  profession  right  in  your  home.  Don't  reject 
opportunity  by  delaying.  Become  legally  proficient  and 
be  prosperous  and  independent.  Write  today  —  now. 

LA  SALLE  EXTENSION   UNIVERSITY 


Department    102 


Chicago,  Illinois 


EVERY    WOMAN 


is  interested  and  should  know 
about  the  wonderful 

MARVEL 

Whirling  Spray 

DOUCHE 


Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 

If  he   cannot   supply   the 

MARVEL,  accept  no  other 

but    send    stamp    for   illustrated 

book.      Address 

MARVEL    CO. 
44  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Watch  Tower  Readers 


By  Pastor  Charles  T.  Russell 
republished  from 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

Bound   in  Pamphlet    Form 
PRICE  50  CENTS  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 


Gouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  improve  the 
complexion.  Sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 
F.  T.  HoD*=ln«.  37  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  T. 
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How  often  have  you  wished  to  read  an  article  or  story  in  some  back 
copy  of  a  magazine  only  to  find  that  copy  lost  or  mutilated  ?  You  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  we  have  succeeded  at  last  in  securing  a  really  practical 
binder.  You  can  now  have  your  Overland  Monthlies  in  the  form  of  a 
handsomely  bound  book,  ready  to  refer  to  at  any  time. 

The  Big  Ben  Binder 


is  the  simplest  binder  made.  The  binding  is  as 
simple  as  sticking  papers  on  an  ordinary  file 
Each  binder  holds  six  numbers  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  complete. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  a  regular  bound  book. 
The  cover  is  of  vellum  de  luxe  and  leather, 
the  name  stamped  in  real  gold  leaf.  The  binder 
makes  a  richly  bound  volume  that  will  be  a 
handsome  addition  to  your  library.  By  special 
arrangement  we  can  furnish  you  with  this  binder 
for 


Only 


Merely  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
slip  of  paper.  Simply  say  "Send  n\f  your  binder. 
I  enclose  $1."  The  binder  will  be  sent  prompt- 
ly, all  charges  prepaid. 

Send   your   order   now  to 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

21  Sutter  Street  San    Francisco 
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Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 


Contractor*,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  In  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  Information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
•end  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  technical  Journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities'  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
•elected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  Intelligent 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  it.  gwnd  §t**tp  (or  book- 
let 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

147  Fifth  Avenue.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOTEL    LENOX 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUFFALO'S      LEADING     TOURIST      HOTEL 

Hotel  Lenox  Is  modern,  fireproof  and  beautifully 
located.  It  is  popular  with  tourists  because  of  its  fair 
rates,  courteous  treatment  and  complete  equipment. 
The  cuisine  and  service  are  the  best  obtainable. 

EUROPEAN     PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  and  up 

Special  weekly  and   monthly    rates 
Write  for  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls."   also  for    SPECIAL  TAXICAB  AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 

C.  A.  MINER.   Masiger 


July  to.  IU* 

KAKKgQ 


TER 


F.     MARRIOTT,     Publisher 

A  Journal  for  the  Cultured 
Oldest  and  Brightest  Week- 
ly Newspaper  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  10  Cents  Per  Copy 
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'Tenement  Tommy" 

Asks  for 

A   Square    Deal 

HE  lives  in  New  York's  stuffy  tenemert 
district,  the  most  congested  spot  in 
America. 

In  his  sultry  three-room  home  there  is 
scarcely  space  to  eat  and  sleep.  His  play- 
ground is  the  blistering  pavement  of  the  ill- 
smelling  streets,  hemmed  in  by  scorching 
brick  walls. 

No  trees,  no  grass,  not  even  a  whiff  cf 

<         fresh  air, — in  the  only  world  Tommy  knows. 
Ash  cans  are  his  background,  and  the  rattle 
and  roar  of  traffic  his  environment. 
Tommy's  widowed  mother  is  broken  with 
worry  ;  his  sisters  and  brothers  are  as  pallid 
and  frail  as  he.     The  winter  struggle  has 
sapped  their  vitality.  They  are  starving  for  air. 
No  medicine  will  help  Tommy.   What  he, 
his  mother  and  the  other  children  need  are : 
a  chance  to  breathe  something   pure   and 
fresh, — a    taste    of  sunshine    and    outdoor 
freedom, — an  outing  in  the  country  or  at  the  seashore. 
But  between  Tommy  and  his  needs  stands  poverty, 
the  result  of  misfortune.    He  must  suffer  just  as  if  it  were 
^  all  his  fault. 

And  that  is  why  Tommy  appeals  for  a  square^deal. 
Nor  does  he  wish  you  to  forget  his  mother,  or  his  "pals" 
and  their  mothers, — all  in  the  same  plight. 

This  Association  every  summer  sends  thousands  of  "Tenement 
Tommies",  mothers  and  babies  to  the  country  and  to  Sea  Breeze,  its  fresh 
air  home  at  Coney  Island.  A  dollar  bill,  a  five  dollar  check,  or  any 
amount  you  care  to  contribute,  will  help  us  to  answer  Tommy's  appeal. 
Send  contributions  to  Robert  Shaw  Mint  urn,  Treasurer,  Room  204, 
103  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


SUGGESTIONS 

A  lawn  sociable  bf 
your  class,  Sunday 
School  or  Club. 

at  > 

hotel 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 


summer 
camp. 

A   subscription   among 


your  friends. 


R.  FULTON  CUTTING.  President 


t 


"Fire's  Out" 

THEN    comes    the  matter  of  insur- 
ance.     You   get   out    your   policy 
and    note   the   company  in  which 
you  are  insured.     Certain  questions 
should   not   arise  to  worry  you  at  such  a 
time. 

You  should  not  be  worried  by  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  will  be  fairly  treated 
by  the  company  in  which  you  are  insured. 

You  should  not  be  worried  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  company  can  pay 
the  loss. 

You  should  not  be  worried  by  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  have  had  enough 
protection  to  cover  your  claim. 

To  be  insured  in  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 

Company  eliminates  the  first  two  of  these  worries. 
By  consultation  with  a  Hartford  Agent  before 
taking  out  your  policy,  he  will  tell  you  the  proper 
proportion  of  insurance  to  carry  and  that  elim- 
inates the  third. 


The  evident  thing  to  do  before  the  fire  in  order  to 
eliminate  worry  is  to  be  insured  in  the  right  kind  of 
company. 

INSIST  on  the  HARTFORD 

Agents    Everywhere 


r 


A    N    O    S 

The  tone,  touch  and  magnificent  wearing  qualities  of  the  VOSE 
Piano  are  explained  by  the  exclusive  patented  features,  the  high-grade 
?uatf/rAofancl  8uPerb  workmanship  that  enter  into  their  construction. 
1  he  VOSE  is  an  ideal  piano  for  the  home.  Over  70,000  sold.  Delivered 
in  the  Umted  States  free  of  charge.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Liberal 
allowance  tor  old  pianos  and  time  payments  accepted. 


p~ If.  >ou  a.re  interested  in  pianos.  let  us  send  you  our  beautifully  illuMrated  cauloj? 
that  gives  lull   mfo-mation. 

VOSE     &     SONS     PIANO     CO. 

145  Boylston  Street 


Boston.  Mass. 
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